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THE NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 

Before entering immediately on the investigation of the New 
Testament Greek, it is not unfitting, by way of introduction, first 
to consider briefly the question of the common, national language 
of the Jews in their own country in the days of Christ. 

Before the long captivity in Babylon, the language of the 
Jews in their own land was the ancient, classie Hebrew, as it ap- 
pears in their sacred literature of the Old Testament Seriptures, 
and of which the earlier writings from Moses to David and Isaiah 
represent the purest form. In the later books, while the lan- 
guage remains essentially the same, there is nevertheless already 
manifested a gradual tendency to the decay of the original purity, 
consequent upon the loss of the independence of the Hebrew 
people and their mingling with “the nations around them.” Sev- 
eral chapters in Daniel (from ec. 2. v. 4, to the end of ¢. 7, about 
the half of the entire book), are written in Chaldee, and in Ezra 
and in other parts of the later books we find already a strong 
Chaldee or Aramaic coloring, the effect of the long sojourn of the 
Jews in Babylon where the Chaldee was the language of the peo- 
ple. 

After the return of the Hebrews from their long exile in the 
Kast, all the historical evidences agree in leading to the conelu- 


> 
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sion that the Chaldee or Eastern Aramaic had to such an extent 
taken root among the people, especially the younger classes born 
and reared during the captivity, that the pure, original Hebrew 
was in process of time crowded more and more into the back 
ground, and so fell gradually into disuse as the general, popular 
speech of the nation; until finally, what was before the Babylon- 
ian exile an exceptional knowledge among them, confined to their 
leading men, became the prevailing fact, and the Aramaic lan- 
guage was from henceforth to the final dispersion of the Jewish 
nation the vernacular speech in Palestine. This change was the 
more easily effected as the Chaldee was but another form of the 
Hebrew, a kindred dialect, and the transition from the one to the 
other was not so difficult as the acquiring of an altogether new 


and strange tongue. 


As an evidence of the close relation of the Chaldee and the 
Hebrew, of the ready intermingling of the two, and finally of the 
gradual transition of the speech of the Jews in Babylonia from 
this ancient Hebrew to its kindred Aramaic dialect, is the fact that 
the Aramaic or Chaldee of the chapters in Daniel written in that 
dialect is pervaded by many Hebraisms, and so in like manner the 
remaining chapters, written in Hebrew, are full of Chaldaisms. 
This strikingly shows that the two dialects were gradually min- 
gled in the speech of the Jews in Babylonia, a fact already ob- 
served to a certain extent in the effect of the earlier Assyrian in- 
vasions and conquests of the Jews, when many of these were car- 
ried off in the land of the conquerors and again returned to Pal- 
estine. The earliest effect of this influence of th. foreign Ara- 
maic on the native language of the Hebrews is observable among 
the ten tribes; later also in Judea. Hence the Hebrew of Ezekiel 


is also strongly marked with an Aramaic coloring. Daniel would 


certainly not have ventured, as a learned German commentator on 
Daniel remarks, to write so large a portion of his book in the 
Chaldee-Aramaic if the Jews had not been perfectly familiar with 
it. The book of Daniel, indeed, is a positive demonstration that 
the Jews in their captivity on the Euphrates spoke familiarly both 
the Hebrew and the Chaldee.* 


*NoreE.——-W hat is usually called Chaldec, or East. Arcmeic,as Cesignative 


of the popular language of the people of Babylonia, is not to be contounded 
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The Aramaic branch ‘of the common Semitic languige (to 
which, as already said, the Hebrew also belongs) had two forms, 
very closely allied, the Eastern Aramaic, or Chaldee, and the Wes- 
tern Aramaic, or Syriac. The Jews had sojourned, as exiles, in 
the countries where both these dialects were spoken, but chiefly 
and longest among the East-Arameans, or Babylonians. The 
language, therefore, that finally prevailed among the Jews after 
the great exile to the days of Christ, was predominantly the EKast- 
Aramaic, or what is usually called Chaldee, while it had in it still 
a large element also of the Syriac. 

But while the two generations of Jews abode in Babylonia, it 
had this result, it is certain that it did not destroy the knowledge of 
the old classic Hebrew among the Jews. This was still necessarily 
cultivated in their families through the influence of the older men, 
their reverence for the sacred language of their fathers and peo- 
ple, and above all through the power of their written law, their 
religion and its ministers. There never has been a time, up to the 
present day, when the Hebrew of the Old Testament Scriptures 
was not understood by the teachers of the Law, their wise men, 
and by their educated men and even women, generally. 

The lack of literary monuments of the period between the re- 
turn from Babylon and the birth of Christ, prevents us from 
tracing distinctly the progress of the decay ot the Old Hebrew 
among the Jews, but the fact itself is certain. 


In the time of Christ, the Aramaic, in which, as above stated 


the Chaldee was the overwhelmingly predominant element, was 
sty } 


the prevailing popular speech of the Palestinian Jews as it also 
certainly had been for a long time before. 

with what in Daniel 1:4, is called “the tongue of the Chaldeans.” From 
this verse it seems evident that Daniel and his Hebrew associates were, when 
brought to the king’s palace, as yet unacquainted with this tongue, and that 
it was the language in which “the learning” of the “Chaldeans” was treas 
ured up, and taught. This “tongue” was the learned or sacred language of 
the “wise men” of Babylon (designated by the name Cha/ldeans,) and of the 
royal court. This “tongue,” or peculiar speech, was characterized by Aryan 
and Turanian clements, was spoken by the court, the warrior and _ priest 
castes, and is identical, bevond all doubt, with the language in the Assyrian 
cuniform inscriptions. ‘The common speech of the people, whether in Baby- 
lonia or Syria, is designated in the original Hebrew by the word aramith, 


* Aramaic,” in our common version translated Syrian. 
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Yet a good deal of controversy in the past has surrounded 
this question. There are those who muintain, like Diodati, an emi- 
nent Italian scholar of the last century, in his very ingenious tract 
De Christo Grecie Loguente, that the Greek was the prevailing 
speech of Palestine, with the Jews and others, and that it was the 
language which Jesus and the aposiles spoke.t Others again 
hold that only the Aramaic was spoken. Both these claims are, 
beyond a doubt, extremes. That, however, the Aramaic was the 
prevailing speech, so as justly to deserve to be called the vernacu- 
lar or popular language, seems to be nuw generally accepted. We 
shall briefly state the grounds of this conclusion. 

The New Testament itself furnishes strong evidence in this 
direction. There is in the historical books repeated reference to 
the “ Hebrew dialect,” Efpais Stadextos, and it is referred to as 
the national speech. The specimens of this dialect found in the 
New Testament show that it is the Aramaic and not the classic 
Hebrew. Here is a list of them: Akeddama, a word “in the 


proper tongue of the people, “év idin Oiahéntoo avr@v, Pethesda, 


Gabbatha, Raka, Abba, Bar-Fona, Mamora, Kepha, and others. 
The final @ in these words is the Aramaic or Chaldee characteristic 
which adds the a/eph (a), to the pure Hebrew ending. In sev- 
eral instances the very words our Savior used are given with the 
translation, and these are Aramaic, as fa/itha-Aumt, ephphatha, 
Eli, Eli, lana sabachthani, Vn the Acts, Jesus speaks to Paul, 
when he appeared to him near Damascus, in the “Hebrew dialect,” 
and when Paul was arrested, Acts 21:40; 22:2, he addressed the 
people in the same dialect, to their evident surprise since they re- 
garded him as a foreign Greek-speaking Jew, “who had brought 
Greeks—Hellenists—to the temple,’ and whose accent, born and 
reared as he had been in the Greek city Tarsus, perhaps betrayed 
his early education, when they heard him, however, “ in their own 
tongue,” (see Acts, for so this dialect is called Acts 1:19,) they 
ceased their tumult and listened with great attention. 


‘ 


+tDominico Diodati, of Naples, born 1736. The tract is written in Latin. 
As the title sets forth, it is an attempt to prove that the Greek or Hellenistic 
tongue was “the native and vernacular speech of all the Jews, and so of 
Christ himself and of the apostles.” A translation was published in the Am. 
Biblical Repository, vol. 1, p. 314. The tract is more ingenious than convince- 


ing. 
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Josephus also frequently calls the Aramaic “the tongue of the 
fatherland,’ zarpios yA@ooa, as we would say, our “mother 
tongue. Of the Greek language, he says, the custom of speak- 
ing it was “alien” to the Jews, alAodazn, and that the Greek 
was a‘ foreign tongue, "Sévy dtalexros, He states, furthermore, 
that he. acted as interpreter between Titus, the Roman com- 
mander, and the Jews, and that he addresed the latter “in the 
Hebrew (i. e. the Aramaic) tongue.” The Jewish deserters, he 
says, did not understand the speech of the invaders, who spoke 
Latin and Greek. He wrote his histories in Greek, as they were 


° . . ela . ’ . 
intended especially for the information of the non-Jewish people 


and the Jews abroad. He states, however, that he wrote the first 
edition of his history in his country’s tongue, €v zatpi@ yA@oon 
“ for the people in the interior.” 

When the seven Jewish brothers, as stated by Josephus and 
the author of the books of the Maccabees, were cruelly put to death, 
their mother exhorted them to firmness, and they answered in their 
“native tongue,” é€v zatpiw yA@oon “in the Hebrew language,” 
év Efpaidi dtahéint@, the same expression as used repeatedly in 
the New Testament. Judas Maccabeus prayed at the head of 
his troops, “in his country’s speech,” &v zarpiw pavi), and the 
people answered in the same. Rabbi Azarias, in his More 
Ereajim,says, “The habit of interpreting the Law in the Aramaic 
tongue was preserved during the whole time of the second temple, 
and was kept up among the Jews until the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem.” 

The Zargums, or explanatory paraphrases of the Old Testa- 
ment for the use of the Jews, of which the principal one, that of 
Onkelos, made in the age of Christ, were written in the Vhaldee- 
Aramaic. An additional very strong proof that the Aramaic was 
the current vernacular of Palestine is the fact that the gospel (the 
history of Christ) was written in this tongue for the use of the 
Palestinian Christians. Papias, a friend of Polycarp and bishop 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia, in the early part of the second century, 
testifies to this and says, it was the gospel of Matthew; whether 
this gospel in “the Hebrew dialect” preceded or anteceded the Greek 
original, Papias does not state. The name by which Papias des- 
ignates this work of Matthew, is Ta Aoyia, “the Oracles,” i. e. 
“the words” of our Lord. Jerome, the translator of the Bible into 
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Latin, says this work of Matthew was written Chaldaico Syrogue 
Sermone, in the Chaldee-Syriac tongue, i. e,, in the Aramaic. 

The Greek had, however, long before Christ, begun to make 
inroads in Palestine. The introduction of this foreign speech had 
its origin with the conquests of Alexander, some three hundred 
years before the Christian era. These conquests and the domin- 
ion established by the successors of Alexander over Western Asia 
and Northern Africa, gave the Greek language an immense preva- 
lence over these regions. The Macedonian rulers, the Seleucid 
in Syria, and the Ptolemies in Egypt, made the Greek language 
the speech of the court, of the administration of law, and of gen- 
eral social and diplomatic intercourse. The Greek thus became, in 
time, the language of literature and commerce, of the general in- 
tercourse of nations west of the Euphrates. Cicero, as well as 
other writers, testifies to this general prevalence of the Greek 
tongue in his day. ‘Greek,’ he says, “is understood in almost all 
nations; Latin is confined within its own narrow boundaries,” i. e. 
within the Italian peninsular. Even in the south of this penin- 
sular, called Wlagna Grecia, the Greek was a familiar speech. 
It is even said that speeches were sometimes delivered in the Ro- 
man Senate in this tongue. The Emperors gave audience to Eas- 
tern ambassadors in Greek. 

The Seleucid rulers, as a matter of policy, established Greek 
cities in their dominions, in Palestine as elsewhere—to give firmer 
strength to their power. These cities were settled by Greek-speak- 
ing colonists. In Palestine, Cwsarea, Hippas, Scythopolis, Pella, 
Agotus, Gadara, Marissa, Dora, Anthedon, Joppa and other cities 
became such centers of Greek colonization and culture. These 
places were the objects of special privileges and special favors at 
the hands of the Greek rulers, and Jews enjoyed these privileges 
equally with others. Many of the former migrated to these cities 
and necessarily adopted alongside of their national tongue, the 
Greek language. Large numbers of Jews also settled, for the 
purposes of trade and commercial gain in the Greek cities outside 
of Palestine, in the provinces far away “in the dispersion; ” 
(1 Pet. 1:1, where the expression occurs “to the strangers scat- 
tered abroad,’—better “to the foreign (Jewish) residents in the 
dispersion ;” compare also John 7:35; and James 1:1). Alexandria 
in Egypt, Antioch, Ephesus and Tarsus, the native city of Paul, and 
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a great number of other cities of Greek populations, life, and cul- 
ture, had large Jewish inhabitants who kept up a constant inter- 
course with their nation at home in Palestine. The translation of 
the Old Testament (by the Seventy,) had its origin with the Jews 
in and about Alexandria, hence sometimes called the Alexandrine 
Version. This perpetual intercourse of these foreign Greek-speak- 
ing Jews, the Hellenists, with their brethren in Palestine, intro- 
duced gradually more and more the knowledge and familiar use of 
the Greek language in that province. The Jewish prejudices 
against foreigners anda foreign tonga, which was especially pow- 
erful against the Greeks and their language, as the Greeks were 
their conquerors, and idolaters, had finally to give way before all 
the influences we have enumerated. It was like battling with the 
fates, with inexorable destiny. And there was in all this, too, as 
we can now clearly see, and as the Christians of the apostolic and 


after ages, with a vision enlightened by results, saw and declared, a 
divine ordination, a preparation for the fulfilling of the great pur- 


poses of God in the new dispensation of the gospel. Of this, more 
by and by. 

The Septuagint version of the Hebrew Scriptures itself exer- 
cised a strong influence in favor of the acceptance and the dissem- 
ination of the Greek language among the Jews. It was in the 
time of Christ, according to Josephus, in very general use. The 
original could not be used in the synagogues without an interpre- 
tation. A strong proof of the very general currency of the Septu- 
agint is the fact, that the New Testament writers and Josephus, 
who belong to the same age, quote chiefly from this version which 
had been already in existence over two hundred years before Christ. 

Finally, a decisive evidence of the wide extent of the Greek 
language in Palestine, is the fact itself that the entire New Tes- 
tament was written in that tongue, with the single exception, per- 
haps, of the gospel of Matthew, or a gospel of Matthew which 
also appeared in the Aramaic tongue as above stated. The New 
Testament writers were all Jews and mostly unlettered men, who 
wrote without elegance and in the most common, i. e. the collo- 
quial form of the language they employed; still this was the Greek 
and not their vernacular Aramaic. 

We may, therefore, conclude in the words of Westcott, that 
“there can be no doubt that the so-called Syro-Chaldaic ( Arame- 
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an) was the vernacular language of the Jews of Palestine in the 
time of our Lord, however much it may have been superseded by 
Greek in the common business of life,” and that the arguments 
on the opposite side, while they “contain much that is valuable 
on the language of Palestine in the time of our Lord, only show 
that the countrv was bi-lingual.”’t 


THE NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 
We come now to the special question before us—that of the 
New Testament Greek. 
PURISTS AND HEBRAISTS. 
About the beginning of the sixteenth century, that is when 
in consequence of the more general study of Greek and the greater 


impulse given to Biblical investigatioy by the Reformation, the 


New Testament in the original had drawn to itself the more dili- 
gent attention of scholars, asharp controversy soon arose as to the 
character of the New Testament diction. One class of scholars 
affirmed that it reached the standard of classical purity and ele- 
gance; others, who had looked deeper into the matter and were 
competent to judge, denied this and maintained that it was much 
below the classical standard and was pervaded throughout by a 
Hebrew coloring. 

As usual both of these parties occupied at the beginning of 
this controversy very extreme ground. The advocates of classical 
purity were called Purists, their opponents /Zebraists. While the 
former never wearied in discovering classical examples to justify 
every form of word and expression in the New Testament Greek, 
the latter found barbarisms and solecisms, Hebraisms and oriental- 
isms everywhere. The presence and influence of the Hebrew 
element, in the heat of the strife, was undoubtedly greatly exag- 
gerated by them. 

As the controversy proceeded and new light was constantly 
thrown upon the question in debate, by the steadily increasing 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, of the application of these 
tongues to the New Testament writers, and finally to the 
New Testament itself, the Purists gradually lost ground, 
until at last, by the end of the seventeenth century, the 


tOn the Canon of the New Testament, p. 233, and note 4. 
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general voice of scholars decided in favor of the Hebraists, who, 
by this time had been brought to limit their claims within juster 
bounds. It was not, however, until toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century that the party of the Purists became really extinct. 

The claims of the Purists rested, first, upon a lack of a true 
knowledge of the Greek and the Hebrew, especially Aramaic 
Hebrew, the natural language of the Jews, as we have 
shown, in the days of Christ; and, secondly, upon a false 
notion of the reverence due to the diction used by the in- 
spired authors of the New Testament. As to the latter point, 
these scholars, partizans of a misguided, unenlightened and un- 
free piety for language, failed to see that God always uses that 
form of language known and spoken by his chosen oracles and 
the people for whom their communication was intended. This is 
absolutely necessary in order that these divine communications 
may be really a revelation, i. e. clearly and fully intelligible to 
those to whom God sends his message. Now, were it really true 
that the New Testament Greek is upon the model of classic purity 
and elegance, the first stumbling-stone in our way as believers and 
defenders of the New Testament, would be that it was written in 


adiction intelligible neither to the men who wrote it nor to those 
for whom it was written. It would signally come short of that 


most essential and characteristic of all God’s previous communica- 
tions to man—that of being a true revelation, which demanded 
that the language in which it was given should be, as it always 
had been in the past, the vernacular, familiar speech both of the 
writers and speakers whom God had chosen as his oracles and the 
people whom these addressed. This rock of offense no ingenuity 
could ever have removed and would have been fatal, forever, to 
the divine claims of the New Testament, as well as to the securing 
of the end for which it was designed among the men of that day 
—that of enlightening and converting them, and to establishing 
the kingdom of God among them. But, beyond this, a second 
evil fate would have awaited the New Testament writings through- 
out all time if the claims of the Purists had been well! founded. 
These writings would have presented to the world a fatal anachro- 
nism whieh would be forever a decisive argument against the New 
Testament as historically true, since the classic Greek had long 


since ceased to be a current language written and spoken even by 
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the native Greeks themselves. And beyond this, the writers of the 
New Testament were Jews whose knowledge of Greek, the world 
knows, was merely acquired as a foreign, secondary speech, and 
was that humblest form of that tongue used by the Jews in Pales- 
tine and elséwhere, above all such a knowledge as coz/d only have 
been acquired by a body of unlettered men such as almost all of 
tha New Testament writers were. For these writers to have re- 
produced the Greek of Zenophon, the simplest even of classic 
Greek, would have been an anomalous fact in literature and in the 
entire history of revelation, an immense miracle, and a mischiev- 
ous and utterly useless one. This is not the first time, however, 
that a false piety has led the advocates of the Bible, in their mis- 
taken zeal, into very foolish pretensions and to occupy ground not 
only untenable but really harmful to the Christian faith. 

The fact now so clear and universally conceded, that the New 
Testament dialect is an accurate representation of the Greek 
spoken in Palestine in the days of Christ, and especially by the 
class to which these writers belonged, is a powerful argument in 
favor of the historical truth of these books, as well as a proot and 


illustration of the divine wisdom so clearly and so constantly man- 


ifested in all his Word, in that God always chooses to speak to 
man in his own language, which he best understands; and in this 


case, as will be fully shown hereafter, in the tongue then most 
generally known over “the world” to which especially and more 
immediately the gospel was sent. 

The immense amount of learning and research that has been 
expended on the Greek of the New Testament, has finally clearly 
determined its true character. What this is we propose now to 
set forth. 

The golden age of the Greek language and literature touched 
the beginning of its decline with the subjugation of Greece by 
Philip of Macedon and his sun Alexander, the latter of whom as- 
cended the throne about 325 years before Christ. He began his 
great conquests about nine or ten years earlier. At the period of 
the rise of the great Macedonian conqueror, the Attic Greek, by 
reason of the superiority of its literature and the people who had 
cultivated it, had become the prevailing dialect all over Greece and 
even the neighboring Greek-speaking countries. Nevertheless, as 
would be natural and inevitable, it was more or less adulterated, 
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according to the speech and literary culture of the people who 
spoke it in the countries where it prevailed, by the idiomatic pecu- 
liarities of the native dialects, in the Peloponese, for instance, by 
the Doric, on the Mediterranean coast of Asia by the Ionic, and in 
the far North, on the upper shores of the A3gean and the region 
behind these, by the Macedonian and the Byzantine dialects. Still, 
by this general predominance of the Attic, already a foundation 
had been laid for a dialect that would be the prevailing speech 
wherever the Greek language was spoken, of which the Attic would 
be the general, common basis, but, which would include also in 
its constitution elements from all the dialects, 

The progress of the Macedonian conquests not only in Greece 
proper, but also in foreign Greek-speaking countries, the loss of 
(irecian independence, especially the fall of the political and liter- 
ary supremacy of Athens and its state, hastened more and more 
this process of forming a common dialect—xorv7) dradentos—tor 
al] the Greek-speaking world. Wherever these northern conquerors 
carried their arms, the Macedonian dialect, a very rude and rough 
form of Greek, and in its literary character far below the perfect 
language of the Attic classic standards, necessarily exercised a 
prevailing influence by the presence of the army and the political 
power of the conquerors. Thus it came to pass that, before the 
Christian era in Greek Europe, in Asia Minor, and in Egypt when 
Alexandria, “the city of Alexander,” had become a seat not only 
of Greek rule, but of Greek culture and learning, the prevailing 
Greek spoken and written was strongly colored with the Macedo- 
nian speech, while the Attic, by its superior and almost immortal 
power, still remained the common, controlling ground-element. 
The Hellenizing of the vast territories, won by Alexander in 
Western Asia and in Northeastern Africa, was continued after his 
death for centuries, until the days of Christ, by the Greek rulers 
who had divided the empire of Alexander among themselves, and 
by their successors. 

A strong but unsuccessful effort was made for a considerable 
time by a certain class of grammarians, who were on this account 
called AZticists, to stay this process of corruption and decay in this 


language, incomparably the most perfect ever spoken by man. It 
was difficult in the minds of the Greeks who were able to appreci- 
ate the perfection and majesty of the Greek tongue as spoken in 
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Athens and embodied and glorified in its immortal literature, to 
believe it possible, much less to consent that this language should 
suffer decay and its power and glory perish among men. In their 
books and in all their efforts as advocates of Attic purity, these 
defenders of the old glory of the Greek tongue pointed out the 
corrupting innovations of foreign elements and insisted on main- 
taining a standard of purity based on the old Attic classie writers, 
demanding that only what was found in these should be allowed 
in Greek literature, much as Latin Purists claim, that only, what 
is found in Cicero and his fellows of the golden period of the Ro- 
man tongue, is to be held as good Latin. In consequence of this 
controversy of the Greek Purists with the corrupting tendeney, 
the custom arose of designating by the name Aé¢ic only what was 
found in and modeled after the old classic writers in that dialect. 
In contrast with this, the common language that was now grow- 
ing up into familiar use, colloquially over Greece and the Greek- 
speaking world, and was already beginning to have its literature, 
was called common or [ellenistic Greek—n noivn or TEAAnviny 


diahextos, and its writers were called the common (writers), 


ot xowvot or of EAAnvixoi or simply of “EAAnves, ‘the Greeks.’ 
Among the first chronologically, and the most eminent of thesé 
Hellenic writers we may name Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, 
Diodorus Seculus, Plutarch, whose Greek, while inferior to the old 
classic models, is still better than that of the later profane writers 
of the age of Christ, and of the following centuries. Aristotle 
stands on the dividing line of the classic and post-classic periods, 
but is generally ranked with the latter. 


THE COMMON DIALECT. 


As already stated the common dialect which, consequent upon 
the decay of the classic Greek speech, became the prevailing form 
of the language everywhere in Greek-speaking lands, had _ still the 
Attic as its broad, general ground. But in it appeared also more 
or less all the leading provincial dialects, especially the Macedo- 
nian. Antioch in Asia Minor, and Alexandria in Egypt, beeame 
centres of Greek culture and each gave its own impress to a cer- 
tain extent to this common Greek speech spoken within the terri- 
tory of its influence. In the former, the Macedonian element was 
most sensibly felt in the language; in the latter, the Attic and 
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Dorie peculiarities prevailed. It is of sume importance to note 
this difference as it is generally agreed that, as the Alexandrine or 
Southern speech gave us the Septuagint, so the Antiochean or 
Northern gave us the New Testament. 

THE WRITTEN AND THE SPOKEN DIALECTS. 

But the common dialect necessarily appeared in two separate, 
characteristic forms. Every language has these two forms—the 
spoken and the written, of whieh the latter is always the higher, 
that on which more care and cultivation are spent. In fact the 
same person, however cultivated, uses one form of language in 
common conversation and another when he writes; he has a ecol- 
loquial and aliterary style. This difference became very marked in 
the common Greek speech after the Macedonian conquest to the 
days of Christ and centuries afterwards; nothing is more striking 
in modern (ireek than this very fact. There is a very broad differ- 
ence between the literary Greek as seen in books and good news- 
papers, and the spoken Greek, that lower dialect heard in the 
mouths of the people and represented in their popular songs. 

The immense mass of non-Greek foreigners, during the 
periods of which we are speaking, learned the language of their 
conquerors, not from books, not in schools, but from conversation. 
Their Greek was therefore the humbler form, much below the 
best models of the literary language cultivated by native Greeks, 
and even far below the style of foreigners like Philo the Jew of 
Alexandria, or Alian the Roman, and others, who had enjoyed a 
liberal Greek culture, and who attained to much perfection in the 
later Greek. Compare lian withthe best of the New Testa- 
ment writers and many of the early Greek Church fathers, and 
he is still far above these although he wrote two hundred years 
after Christ and scarcely ever left his native country. 

These two forms of the common Greek—the spoken—‘y dia- 
Aenros Ouidovpéevy, and the written or literary—9 dzadenros 


ypagopévy, make the entire range of the Alexandrine, the Ro- 
man and Christian periods. The Greek productions of the unedn- 


cated foreigners were, as a rule, necessarily in the lower form of 
the spoken dialect current among the people in their countries. 
Of course even’ these productions would represent the spoken dia- 
lect in its better garb, as what is written has necessarily a care be- 
stowed upon it not given to mere conversation, especially if these 
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written productions are of importance. This is the case with the 
Septuagint, the New Testament, and the apocryphal writings 
sometimes attached to these. 

But we must now take notice of another fact in the history 
of Biblical Greek. 

As was natural and inevitable, this foreign Greek speech in 
the form of the Common Dialect already described, underwent 
still other influences in the countries to which it was transplanted. 
The people of other tongues, who learned to speak it in their own 
countries and alongside of their vernaculars, inevitably mingled 
with it the words, phrases, and idioms of their own native speech. 
Even while they used Greek words, the expressions and idioms 
the thoughts often—were un-Greek, were those of their own 
tongues. Besides this, it was also inevitable that Greek words 
themselves would be more or less tinged in their sense by the 
peculiar meaning of the words of the native speech they were 
used to represent, as it is very far from being the case that words 
in one language have their exact equivalents in those of another; 
besides it is seldom the case that people so using a foreign tongue 
are always careful to select and use its words with critical accu- 
racy. This coloring of the meaning of words always occurs un- 
der such circumstances. When the native Pennsylvanian speaks 
English or the Alsatian French, it is very common that the Eng- 
lish and French words are not used in their strict meaning, but 
are colored by the peculiar signification of the German words they 
are used to represent. There are many remarkable illustrations of 
this fact. 

The Jews in Palestine, as already shown, still spoke, as their 
general vernacular, a Hebrew dialect—the Aramaic or Syro-Chal- 
daic. In spite of the fact that the walls that had once so long 
separated them from all the other nations had been broken down, 
leveled to the ground, they were still in their feelings, their prej- 
udices, their religion and general national and social habits, a pe- 
culiar people. They had not lost to any great, radical extent, 
their character as orientals, and above all, as Jews. Their speech 
and all their habits of thinking and acting were Eastern. This 
would reveal itself in a very marked degree, and by a law of ne- 
cessity, in the manner in which they would use the Greek, i. e. 


the “foreign” tongue,—yA@ooa a\hodamn—for so they always 
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persisted in calling it. They would use it as orientals and as Jews; 
their orientalisms, still more their Hebraisms, in forms of thought, 
in idiomatic turns of speech, in special meanings given to words, 
would constantly color the Greek spoken by them. 

Besides this general effect and influence, they were an in- 
tensely religious people, a theocratic nation in spite of the exter- 
nal foreign political control ef Greeks and later of Romans, 
Everything in their life was more or less affected by their religious 


doctrines and practices; their speech was largely religious through- 


out, for no people was ever so profoundly and so permanently 


molded in its thoughts by its religion as the Jewish people. For 
two thousand years they had been under the close, strict training 
of this remarkable, exclusive Mosaic religion that pressed upon, 
invaded, and pervaded every corner and current of their life. Al- 
though they had, by the time of Christ, been reading the Septua- 
gint version of their Scriptures very extensively for inany years, yet 
the //edrew element of their religion, in thoughts and words, was 
ever actively alive among them. The Old Hebrew was still under- 
stood, quoted und cultivated among them; their commentaries and 
paraphrases were in Aramaic or Chaldee, i. e. Hebraistic. Finally 
the Septuagint itself was throughout thoroughly Hebraistic, as 
wny one familiar with it and who is competent to judge, must 
know. Indeed the Septuagint, as Winer correctly observes, in its 
style “as a direct and in part a literal translation of the Hebrew 
text, is more Hebraistic than that of the New Testament” itself. 
This is evident to any competent judge who compares the two. 
Further, the writers of the New Testament were all Jews, native 
Jews. “Hebrews of the Hebrews,” not foreign Jews, as the Alex- 
andrian Philo; and most of them were unlettered men, not eda- 
cated, as was Josephus, in the Greek language and Greek litera- 
ture. They were Palestinian Jews. 

And finally, the writings of the New Testament were entirely 
and intensely religious. And not only the writers, but the great 
characters in the historical parts, especially Jesus himself, were 
Jews and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament. 
Jesus was the embodiment, the representative. the great divine ex- 
pounder, the very end and fulfillment of the Law and the Prophets 
—the Messiah of the Old Testament. All his words, as well as 
his thoughts, were of the Hebrew mold. 
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The result, inevitably, of all these combined and strong influ- 
ences, is that the New Testamert diction, or language, is the Com- 
mon //e/lenistic Déalect,in its humbler speken or colloquial form, 
marked throughout with a strong Hebrew coloring, i. e. Hebraistic 
Greek. As an eminent cotemporary Christian scholar has most 
fitly said, “ The New Testament evinces its universal design in its 
very style, which alone distinguishes it from all the literary pro- 
ductions of earlier and later times. It has a Greek body, a He- 
brew soul, and a Christian spirit which rules both. The language 
is the Hellenistic idiom; that is, the Macedonian Greek as spoken 
by the Jews of the dispersion in the time of Christ; uniting, in a 
regenerated Christian form, the two great antagonistic nationali- 
ties and religions of the ancient world. The most beautiful lan- 
guage of heathendom and the venerable language of the Hebrews 
are here combined, and baptized with the spirit of Christianity, 
and made the picture of silver for the golden apple of the eternal 
truth of the gospel.””* 

By the general consent of scholars the Greek of the Septua- 
gint, of the Old Testament Apocrypha. and of the New Testa- 
ment, is called indifferently the //ebrew-Greck or the /lellenislic 
dialect. The latter name was first given to it by Joseph Scaliger, 
perhaps the greatest Greek scholar in Europe of his day. The 
first of these two names is however, we think, more intelligible 
and distinctly expressive, of the character cf the New ‘Testament 
diction. Of the peculiar characteristics of this diction we now 
come to speak more particularly. 

The peculiarities of the New Testament diction are divided 
into Jexical and grammatical, 

Lexical, This term is derived trom the Greek word Aé&is, 
Latin dict/o, signifying, as thus used, speech, phrase, word. A 
book of words is hence called AeSuxcov, Latin diclio narium, he- 
cause it gives words, &e., with their definitions. The term Aé&es 
is very generally used in later and modern Greek to denote a word; 
the plural Aé&ezs is the older name for a glossary or lexicon. 

Lexical peculiarities, therefore, refer to words—choice of 
words, forms, new meanings, and new formations. 

a. Choice of words: Words occur from all the dialects; Attic, 


Tonic, Doric, Macedonic, Cyrenaic, Syracusan, Xe. 


*#Dr. Philip Schaff, //istory of the Christian Church, vol. 1. pp. 573-4: 
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bh. New or modified meanings were given to words of the old 
classic Greek. 

¢. New forms were sometimes given to words, i. e., letters were 
changed, prefixes attached, terminations with genders changed, 
words lengthened, &c., Xe. 

d. New words were formed, generally by composition, and 
doubtless often, if not always, to meet the want of representing 
something new in the thoughts or the external life of men. 

e. Finally, words and expressions rarely used, or current only 
in classical poetry, came now to be used in common prose style. 

As we are not writing a New Testament grammar, no one 
will expect here, (if such were even possible) an exhaustive list 
under all these heads. Our purpose is only to explain those lexical 
peculiarities and to illustrate them so far as will be of interest in 
an article like this. 

The first class, the occurrence of words from al! the dialects, 
is explained by the fact already sufficiently set forth, that the 
Common Dialect that became the general new Greek speech every- 
where, was the result of the mixing up of all the Greek-speaking 
tribes or peoples consequent upon the bringing together of these 
tribes under the Macedonian conqueror and his successors, in their 
armies, their military settlements, and the general gathering and 
distribution of men from all parts of the Greek world over the 
fields of their conquests for military, civil and political purposes. 

Class third (c) represents a phenomenon in language that is 
due to dialectic habits, common to all languages, our own not ex- 
cepted, and well known to all students of language. 

That new words should be formed by composition, is a fact so 
general and so natural, that it is altogether normal. It arises from 
a kind of necessity. New ideas called for such new forms; and no 
language was better fitted for sneha process than the Greek, which 
freely allows this as one of the natural liberties and rich powers of 
the language; the same is true largely also of the German tongue of 
our own day in its larger, clerical use. And such new composite 
forms, were to the Greeks, perfectly normal and intelligible, as is also 
the case in German. We shall instance some of this class of words 


oceurring in the New Testament. 4AAorpiemis nomos (1 Pet. 


4:15), indicates primarily, as the composition of the words clearly 
and at once indicates, an overseer or manager of others people's 
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business, of things @é/ex to him. It easily drifted, as words are 
very apt to do, into a bad sense and.came to signify “a busy-body 
in other men’s matters,’—a troublesome intermedler; adéexarum 
appeiilor, as Jerome renders it, i. e., one who is ecoveting other 
people's property. This word is found now only in the New Tes- 


tument in this place. Ayéeveadoyynros, ‘without a genealogical 


record,’ (Heb. 7:3); found only here; avréAvrpov ‘a ransom, 
(1 Tim. 2:6.) found elsewhere only in an anonymous Greek ver- 
sion in Ps. 49:0; desyuatig@ (Col. 2:15), to make an example, 
formed from a noun according to a law very common in classic 
Greek, but found only in the New Testament. 

Many of these words, possibly all of them, may have been 
current among the Greeks before they were used by the New 
Testament writers: we should think this was the case. The fact 
that they are not now found in any Greek writings outside of the 
New Testament is no conclusive proof against this assumption. 
But whether so used or not, they were readily understood by all 
tamiliar with the Greek language. 

Another class of new compounds may have been formed, ae- 
cording to a weil known habit among men, by the Jews theme 
selves—imost likely they were so formed —as they express a con- 
demning judgment of heathen rites on the part of Jews and Chris- 
tians. Such are eid@dAoAarpeEia ‘idolatry’, eid @AON AT pY:- 
‘idolater’, e206 @l\OAvTorv——idol-sacritice;| words frequently used in 
the New Testament. but unknown to classic Greek. So also the 
cognate form, éi0@l\oAatpéco—to Worship idols, is found in ec- 
clesiastical Greek, and there alone. 

his sume thine occurs const untly in maudern Greek where 
new things called for new words. These are generally made by 
composition, and coustitute no serious difficulty in the language, 
and are no anomaly, but are perfectly in harmony with the genius 
and habits of the Greek language. They are easily understood, 
in the presence especially of the things they are formed to repre- 
sent. A striking instance of this kind is seen in the word aT o- 
mAdvy, the Greek word for steamboat. ktymologically it exactly 
translates this English word. Certainly not even Plato could 
have had the slightest conception, had he ever seen the word, of 
what it was designed to mean, while its composition, of course, 


would have been pertectly clear to him. In the presence of the 
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thing itself, it is intelligible to the children in the Pirgus, and so 
of many other newly-coined compounds in the Greek of our day, 

But by far the most important changes and which interest us 
most, are those which refer to new or modified meanings given to 
already existing and current Greek words, whether in the old clas- 
sic or in the new post-classic Greek. It is these changes which 
especially concern us in the study of the New Testament. 

These changes are ranged under three heads, 1. Such as be- 
long to the common Greek Dialect itself. 2. Such, as are proper 
to the Hebraistic element of the New Testament: and 3. Those 
words which were affected by new meanings to express the ideas 
of the Christian religion. 

Of the first class, those found in the New Testament are gen- 
erally found also in the later Greek of the same period with the 
signification given tothem in the New Testament, and t heir mean- 
ing is therefore well known. Some of them, however, b2 long only 
to the lower form of the colloquial or spoken Greek, the déza- 
Aenros Opidovpevyn, Of each of these we shall select some char- 
acteristic examples, so that the reader may see what is the char- 
acter of the changes these words have undergone. 

Of class first: evyaproretv—in classic Greek * to gratity, to 
please.’ yapiv dodvar--in later and New Testament Geek, ‘to 
give thanks,’ —eidévar yaprr. 

Xenpati€ecv, in classic Greek, ‘to do business,’ public or pri- 
vate, financial, judicial, administrative, &e.; ‘to give responses’ as 
rulers or oracles, &¢.; ‘to have business with,’ ‘to stand in some 
relation’ to, a person: in the Middle Voice ‘to do business "—good 
profitable business—for one’s self. In later (ireek, and so in the 
New Testament also, ‘to do business’ under a certain name; henee, 
‘to be called’ or named. Both the earlier and later meanings are 
found in the New Testament, i. e., ‘to be warned’ of God, and ‘to 


be called’? yevvanara,—in classic Greek, ‘offspring, ‘progeny, in 


later writers —xap7o;—fruits of trees, plants, &c.: also used in 
both the earlier and later meanings in the New Testament. 

These are illustrations; and from these it will be easily seen 
that the changes, while real, were not very great, but were gener- 
ally only modifications of the classic meanings. We may say that 
words in all languages undergy such changes by a similar process 
—by the work of time, and general, social and national influences. 
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The Greek profane literature, sufficiently abundant, that represents 
the later Greek period before and after Christ. furnishes all neces- 
sary examples to illustrate the meaning of the words under this 
head. It may be also stated that the words of this class in the New 
Testament are not very numerous. Even those few words which 
belong to the classic Greek, but which are used in the New Testa- 
ment evidently in a modified coloquial sense, and of which no ex- 
amples are found in the cotemporary Greek literature outside of 
these books, are easily understood and vary but little from the old 
literary usage. 

But by tar the most important and interesting class is the 
last that embraces the words that have been affected. in a special] 
manner, by the new religious Christian ideas and institutions, 
what might be ealled “the religious technical terms of the 
Christian system;’—in other words, the * distinctively Christian 
diction.” And it is very unfortunate that even to any degree the 
controversies within the circle of Christian believers, should here, 
too, have their unhappy influence to prevent a free, unbiased judg- 
ment. Yet this, we suppose, is inevitable; and after all this re- 
grettable influence has not been very extensive or very deep; in 
the higher sphere of real scholarship these poor quarrels are 
scarcely known. Still, it is a pity that, for the sake of difference 
about a few words, that have been and are yet to a limited extent 
bones of contention, (ofteu mere bones), one class of men should 
have been led to the foolish excess, of declaring that the changes 
in the later Greek, the Hebraistiec coloring, and finally the re- 
ligious Christian technical influence have so greatly affected the 
meaning of certain words as entirely to destroy, or at least essen- 
tially to change the original meaning of certain words; and that 
this utterly untenable position, again, should have driven the men 
of the opposite camp. in order to take the ground from under the 
feet of their opponents, to maintain that the words in debate, and 
perhaps all other words in the New Testament Greek, have under 


gone no change whatever;—also an unreasonable, untenable ex- 


treme. If this latter declaration were true it would be an entirely 


new, inexplicable fact in the world’s history in regard to language, 
—a sort of miracle. The truth here, as generally in such cases, 
lies with neither side, but in the middle; and it is here again true 
—in medio lulissimus this, We shall instance a few prominent 
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examples to illustrate the true state of the case with regard to this 
class of words. 

IMioreverv,—is a word familiar in profane Greek, in the sense 
of ‘to have confidence in,’ ‘to rely upon, with the dative; or ‘to 
believe a thing to be true,’ with the direct accusative. In the New 
Testament, however, where all these classical forms of expression 
and meanings are found, there is the additional idea, known only 
there, ‘of believing in, or into, or upon, expressed by the forms 
m. €is, €rri, the former with the accusative, the latter with accusa- 
tive and dative, indicative of the relation into which our faith 
brings us spiritually to God and Christ,—a relation unknown to 
profane Greek literature. So also the absolute use of zzoreverr, 
pregnant with all that, this believing, signifies in the Christian 
system. Hence this absolute use in the form, of MLO TEVOVTES, to 
denote ‘the believers,’ an expression that Plato could never have 
understood in its true sense. And so also of the noun zio7zs, 
‘faith, and #7 wioris, ‘the faith, the latter, in its several meanings 
—technically Christian faith in God and Christ, objectively, the 
Christian system or doctrine, the gospel in its widest meaning. 

Oinatoovvn,—not simply the notion of ‘righteousness,’ the 
doing or being what is morally right, as in profane Greek, but the 
state of justification, of righteousness before God in its several 
senses; and emphatically, the justification by the blood of Christ 
imputed to us through true faith in him. 

So 6:xaiw@ors,—properly the ‘act of pronouncing or declaring 
just, or right.” In the New Testament the declaring of any one’s 
being justified before God religiously. In like manner é:xai@ypa, 
‘the decree or decision itself,’ on the part of God of justification, 
as in Rom. 5:16, 18. 

ot nAyrol, ot éuAenrot, of ay tol, of moro, in the emphatie 
sense of ‘the called,’ ‘the elect,’ ‘the saints, of God, ‘the faithful’ 
in Christ.—the children of God, in the absolute use of these terms 
or names,—all unknown in profane Greek. 


Amoorodos,—an appointed minister of Christ, in its broad 


official sense; 7 Baordeia, ‘the kingdom, i. e. of God; 7) caps.— 
‘the flesh; 76 wvedpua,-—the spirit,’ with their adjective forms 
oapnenos, MVEVUATINOS, as, for example ol mvevpatinot— the 
spiritual;’ 77 alnOera, ‘the trath; evayyedigecOar, ‘to preac h 
the gospel’ specifically, not simply to proclaim any good news ;— 
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these words all have a special technical Christian meaning, only in 
the New Testament use of these words, and which. is only expli- 
cable there. 77) $a), is a Greek word denoting in its common use 
individual ‘life, ‘being,’ ‘existence’ ima physical sense, &c. But 
how broad becomes its signification when Christ says ‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life!’—and so elsewhere in its strictly 
spiritual meaning—to eternal life, the gift of God, implanted and 
begun here but to continue eternally. 

Bantiée, and especially Barriga, while they never lost or 
could lose their original, external notion of the bodily act, the 
actus carnalis or baptisma carnale, as Cyprian calls it in contrast 
with the daptisma spirituale,—that is the immersion of the body, 
much more attached itself to these words when they came to des- 
ignate the Christian ordinance, and embraced all that was morally 
and spiritually involved in it. Who can say that when we speak 
of Christian baptism we mean only this bodily act? This new 
sense does not change or destroy the original notion of immersion 
but simply adds a great deal more to it: and this is the truth with 
regard to all these words. 

There is nothing strange or obscuring in all this. The new 
power of significance of these words has its origin m the New 
Testament, and there in the history of this new use of them, is 
fully explained: just as countless other words, in all the depart- 
ments of the us: of words, which become technical in their mean- 


ing, are so explained, in Jaw, science, medicine, philosophy, govern- 


mental administration, in grammar, X&c., &c. Besides there is no 
more novelty or difficulty in Greek in this respect than there has 
been in other languages into which Christianity was introduced, 
In the Latin the old words fides, credere, justitia, clecti, caro, 
spiritus regnum, vita, Ke., &e., were brought into use necessarily 
by the Christian religion, and the new meanings gradually and 
readily gathered around them, by the connection in which they 
were found in the Christian Scriptures and by the use made of 
them by the Church,—just as happened to the words they repre- 
sented in Greek at the beginning. And so in like manner in the 
later tongues that came under the control of the Christian faith, 
as the German for example. 
HEBRAISMS. 


Nothing can be truer than this,—that the very close connec- 
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tion, historical, religious, institutional, in essence and in form, be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New,—-the latter being in the 
most certain and close sense a derivative from the former, its end, 
its perfection, crown and glory,—makes the Old Testament in a 
very eminent sense the lexicon, real and lexical, of the New; i. e., 
the ‘Aings of the New Testament, historical, biographical, relig- 
ious thoughts, allusions and references, citations, &c., &c¢.—tind 
their full definitions and explanations in the Old Testament. So, 
likewise, of the lexical; the words and phraseology—the /anguage 
generally of the New rests upon the Old as its source although 
written in a different tongue. The full reasons for this fact have 
already been given in the earlier part of this article. Lt ean not, 
however, for the most practical purposes in our studies in the New 
Testament, be too constantly and too urgently repeated and in- 
sisted upon. that the Old Testament is the lexicon of the New. 
We may here most aptly apply the saying of Paul, that the law 
embracing in this name all the Hebrew Scriptures, is in this re- 
spect also the schoolmaster—to bring us to Christ, i. e. to a correct 
knowledge of the words and things of the New Covenant. 

We take the occasion here, although somewhat outside of the 
purpose and current of this article, to say a few words about the 


importance of studying the Hebrew Scriptures. This essential 
life-connection between the Hebrew and the Greek parts of our 


Bible,—the Old and the New,—-no time, no possible world-changes 
in the history of Christianity can ever break, but will make the 
Old Testament forever necessarily an object of the diligent study 
of Christians, above all of the leaders in Christian teaching. For 
this reason, too, the original of the Jewish Seriptures, so far from 
being neglected in our schools for the preparation of those who 
are to be the teachers and defenders of the Christian faith, should 
there be made a most cherished object of study. It is a fatal 
error in some regions of the Church general, the evil fruits of ig- 
norance and weak prepossessions, to seek habitually to decry and 
neglect the study of the originals of the Holy Scriptures. We 
have all confidence, however, that this error of ignorant prejudice 
will never prevail, but that the future, on the contrary, with ever 
increasing light, will lift the study of both of these originals into 
higher esteem and eminence in the courses of education for those 
in the Christian ministry who are to he #as¢ers in religious teach-~ 
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ing. The Church, we believe, with better intelligence will not 
fail to understand its duty in this regard. And in what we have 
here said we desire to emphasize especially on the elevation of that, 
which has thus far, been most neglected—the study of the Hebrew 
language and the Old Testament in the Hebrew. 

The Hebraistic coloring is found in all the New Testament 
writings; in some, however, it is more abundant and more marked 
than in others. While all the writers were Jews. some of them 
had evidently enjoyed a higher degree of culture in the Greek 
language, and were enabled therefore to free themselves more from 
the influence of the current Jewish vernacular over their style. 
Much also depended in this respect evidently and naturally on the 
subjects of these writings: the most intensely doctrinal and re- 
ligious are generally also must characterized by this Hebraistic in- 
fluence in language. So also such portions as are full of prophecy, 
like the Apocalypse, which in the New Testament reproduces in 
the fullest manner the spirit and form of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, and is, therefore, in this respect an intensely Hebrew 
book. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament, are of different kinds. 
We shall classify them as much as is necessary for the purposes of 
this article, giving only a few illustrations under each head. 

1. Forms of words and phrases, in imitation of Hebrew and 
Aramaic not found in Greek prose: 

onmiayyvigechar,—to have the bowels yearn,’ ‘to feel pity.’ 
opeiAnua, ‘debt, in Aramaic, ‘delinquency,’ hence ‘ s/7,’ as used 
in the Lord’s Prayer; wAatvvery ryv xnapdiav,— to enlarge the 
heart, found in the Epistles; ov mas, ‘not all’—ovdeis, ‘none,’ 
very common in the Old Testament, as ‘forget not all his benefits’ 
i. e. ‘none of his benefits,’ Ps. 103:2, and so used, Mat. 24:22; Rom. 
3:20; and its synonym in 1 Cor. 1:20; Rey. 21:27: compare also 
Acts 10:14, and Rev. 9:4. 

2. Words used in good Greek, but representing in the New 
Testament as literal translation of Hebrew or Aramaic which 
gives these words un-Greek meanings. 


Epwrav, ‘to request, ‘ask a favor;’ dixacoovry, ‘alms, ( Ar- 


. 5 a - . ° , ° 9 ? ~ 
amaic); e&opuodoyeioGe e1v1,—to praise, give thanks;’ evdAoyerrv, 
‘to praise’ (God); ‘to bless’ (man), ‘to make happy, ‘to invoke,’ 
God's favor on any one, &c., &e.; «7/013,—elassic Greek, the ‘found- 
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ing,’ of cities, &c.; in New Testament, ‘creation,’ ‘creature;’ dvva- 
wets, —extraordinary manifestations of divine power,’ ‘miracles’; 


d0§a,—splendor,’ ‘glory,’ ‘majesty’; €va@iov tod Geotv,—-in the 


sight of (tod. i. e., in his judgment, as in Luke 1:6, &c.; Acts 8:21; 
Rom. 12:17, &¢.; oxavdddov,—a ‘stumbling block’ in a moral 
sense: avahepua, —in classic Greek, anything ‘consecrated to the 
gods, in New Testament, ‘a curse,’ ‘an accursed one, doomed to 
destruction: aiav, —hesides its ordinary Greek signification of the 
general course or duration of time, th the New Testament it 
receives hew meanings, derived trom the Jewish, rabbinical use of 
the Hebrew word o/am in the centuries immediately preceding 
Christ. In the New Testament it represents (@.) the present or- 
der of things, this age or world-course; (6.) the coming or future 
—that is, distinctively, the Messianic age, which begins here with 
the coming of the Messiah, but is completed in his glorified coni- 
ing in judgment. This is the rabbinical idea expressed in the 
Hebrew phrase adda olam, 0 ai@v 6 wéAA@v —* the last days,” 
also a rabbinical expression, that had been fixed in the usage of 
Jewish speech before Christ. 

Many other words and expressions familiar in profane classic 
and post-classie Greek, are evidently Hebraistic in their use in the 
New Testament, intfact literal translations from the Hebrew,-—such 
as Omépua, ‘seed; veto: ‘lips,’ for speech, shore of sea or river; 
mépata THs ys, ‘ends of the earth,’ and expression very common 
in the Old Testament; oroua, ‘mouth,’ used with payaipas, 
‘sword,’ for ‘edge of the sword,’ a strictly Hebrew phrase. 

These are only a few examples of the Hebraisms that pervade 
the entire New Testament. Any mere English scholar who is 
very familiar with the Old Testament, can easily recognize at once 
the origin of such expressions as, ‘in the days,’ ‘in these,’ or ‘ those 
days,’ ‘he opened his mouth and said;* ‘he answered and said;’ 
‘it came to pass;’ to ‘seek the life of any one;’ ‘child of death;” 
*son of perdition;’ ‘the fruit of his loins:’ and many others in 
the New Testament. They are derived from the Hebrew as found 
in the Old Testament, are in fact literal translations into Greek. 

Here must be mentioned also the many illustrations in the 
New Testament writers of that peculiarity so marked in the family 
of languages to which the Hebrew belongs, and brought out in its 
perfection in their poetry which we call pava//e/ism, in which the 
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same thought is repeated in parallel expressions, for rhetorical 
purposes, for the sake of emphasis, with increased force or fullness, 
&c.; often in the form of a climax. Sometimes the parallelism is 
antithetical. The more impassioned the language, the more abun- 
dant and marked are these parallelisms. This is doubtless the 
reason why they constitute the distinguishing characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. 

These parallelisms are most common in those portions of the 
New Testament in which the Hebrew spirit is the strongest, as 


for example in the discourses of Jesus, the Apocalypse and the 


espistles of Paul. The tendency to this rhetorical form seems to 
be natural to the human mind, and can be traced in all languages; 
but its development has reached a far higher degree in the eastern 
than in the western tongues. 

Of this striking characteristic of Hebrew stvle as found in 
the New Testament we have space only to give a few examples. 

These parallelisms are of two kinds,synonymous and antithet- 
ical; both abound in the Hebrew Scriptures; almost any chapter 
in Proverbs gives illustrations of the two kinds, the ninth, for in- 
stance, of the first, the tenth, in a remarkable degree, of the second. 

The most striking examples of Hebrew parallelism in the 
New Testament are the two hymns of- praise found in the first 
chapter of Luke. We give the first, that of Mary, in full and in 
the proper form of Hebrew verse, as fonnd in the Revised New 
Testament, only adding the dash to divide the members of the 
verse. 

My soul—doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit—hath rejoiced in God my Savior, 

For he hath looked—upon the low estate of his handmaiden; 

For behold, from henceforth—all generations shall call me 
blessed; 

For he that is mighty— hath done to me great things; 

And holy—-is his name. 

And his merey—is unto generations and generations 

On them—that fear him. 

He hath showed strength—with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud—in the imagination of their 
heart. 

He hath put down princes—from their thrones, 
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And hath exalted—them of low degree. 

The hungry—he hath filled with good things; 

And the rich—he hath sent empty away, 

He hath helped—Israel his servant. 

That he might remember—merey 

(As he spake—to our fathers ) 

Toward Abraham and his seed-—forever. 

Verses 52 and 53 are antithetical. The song of the angels 
and the words of Simeon are also fine specimens of parallelism. 

The book of Revelations, as might be expected from its in- 
tensely Hebrew character—an echo of the prophetie spirit of the Old 
Testament——is replete in a wonderful manner with this peculiarity 
of Hebrew style. We select one or two passages, first at hand, 
as illustrations: 

O.l.vdto8; 

Unto him—that loveth us, 

And loosed us from our sins—by his blood; 

And he made us—-to be a kingdom, 

To be priests--unto his God and Father; 

To Him be the glory and the dominion—forever and ever. 

Behold he cometh—-with the clouds; 

And every eye—-shall see him, 

And they—-which pierced him; 

And all the tribes of the earth—shall mourn over hin. 

Even so—-Amen! 

lam Alpha and the Omega—-saith the Lord God, 

Who is and who was—-and who is to come—-the Almighty. 

Vrs. 14-16. 

And his head and his hair—-were white as white wool—as 
snow; 

And his eyes -were as a flame of tire; 

And his feet—like unto burnished brass, 

As refined——in a furnace, 

And his voice—-as the sound of many waters. 

And he had in his right hand—-seven stars; 

And out of his mouth—-proceeded a sharp sword; 

And his countenance was as the sun——shining in his strength. 

The second and third chapters contain specimens as striking 


as what we have just given. We might cite as fine examples also 
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such passages as Mat. 10:26; John 1:17; 6:35; Rom. 11:33; 1 Thes. 
9:8: Heb. 11:17: James 4:9; Jude 11, 12, 22, 23. 1 Tim. 3:16, is 
a splendid climax, a rhetorical form very common in Hebrew paral- 
lelism. Rom. 2:7, is a strong example of the antithetical kind. 
Finally, there is found in the New Testament a number of 
words directly transferred from the Aramaic. It may be of inter- 
est to note these. Besides proper names that appear in Grcised 
forms, such as ‘Pharisee, Sadducee, and others, we have such as_re- 
tain their original forms, or but slightly changed: Wapa@rvas or 
Vappovas, riches, properly that which we (rust, in Hebrew root, 
aman, ‘to believe, ‘trust,’ (hence the fitness of the many sayings 
of Christ, such as ‘“ras¢ in riches,’ Mark 10:24,); BeeA@eBoua, 
Vulgate and Peshito BeelAGeBouv, B, deus stercaris,a word of ex- 


treme contempt; yoAyoba, ‘skull’—that which is round, rolls, 
&e.; (same root as ¢¢/ga/, galil); Hebrew, golgeleth: pafifi ‘my 
master;’ zwao,a, Hebrew pesach, *passover; affa, Hebrew ad, 


father: fowvepyés, softened torm of Aramaic, dave -regish, He- 
brew, deverogez, ‘sons of noise, ‘tumult, ‘thunder; xopfav and 
nxnopPpavas—the first Heb., the second Aramaic, *a gift’ «apav 
-a4a, ‘the Lord comes,’ i. e. to judgment; ‘pana, Heb. reg, 
‘worthless,’ ‘vain:'* yapfiaha, or yafiaha, ‘base’ or ‘ridge.’ 
*Novre.—The word MOpPée in the same cennection is more likely the Ar- 
amaic and Hebrew morch than the vocative of the Greek word pi@po?, 
‘fool. Our Lord in this passage, (Mat. §:22,) evidently cites odious words of 
reproach, familiar in the mecuths of the people in their vernacular, and begins 
with the Aramaic rasa. It is quite natural that in the climax the next word 
should be of the same class. “The word mores is the active participle (Aa/) of ' 
marah, ‘to be perverse,’ ‘ rebellious.’ This word occurs repeatedly in the Old 
Testament and always ina very odious sense, as to “rebel against the mouth 
(i.e. the commandments) ot Jehovah,” Num, 20124, ays Soni, 125255 Ac. 
The very torm mored is applied to “a stubborn ant redelfions son,” Deut. 21: 
18, 20, who is to be stoned to death; so also Ps, 75:8; Isa. 1:20, 50; Jew. 5:23; 
Lam. 3:42. This word ‘rebel’ (i. e. against God) would be very fitting in the 
climax and would be more appropriate in meaning and stronger in force than 
the word ‘fool,’ which has always troubled the expounder in its use here. If 
‘fool’ is to be accepted as the translation, it cannot be interpreted in its ordi- 
nary meaning as ‘senseless,’ ‘stupid,’ Xe.; but in the peculiar, emphatic use of 
this word as tound, for example, in Ps. 14:1; (compare Ps, 53:2;) and equiva- 
lent to ‘wicked,’ ‘impious.’ We may say here in passing, that such words as 
this one,—indeed any significant Bible terms—cannot be defined by our coms 


mon dictionaries. Their meanings, peculiar, pregnant, extraordinary as they 
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In Josephus also, as might be expected in a Jewish-Greek 
author, especially when writing about the history of his own na- 
tion, there is a large number of words in a Grecised form taken 
from the Aramaie. 

The Latinisms that occur in the New Testament, were not 
adopted by its writers immediately from the Latin: these did not 
understand Latin, and the intercourse of the Jews with the Ro- 
mans in Palestine was either through the Greek spoken by both 
or by means of interpreters like Josephus. These Latin words 
had worked their way gradually into the national speech, the Ar- 
umaic, are found in it, and were taken from that source, as were 
the proper Aramaic words, by these writers. Thus we have Aey- 
ew@v, Lat. /egio, Aramaic legeon; omenovdata@p, Lat. spicularor, 
or speculator, Ar. spekolator, ‘executioner; Govdapiov, Lat. su- 
darium, Ar. sudara, ‘sweat-cloth, ‘napkin,’ &c.; xoA@via, Lat. 
colonia, Ay. kelonia, ‘colony; yaptys, Lat. chartz, Ar. kartes, 
‘paper,’ Ke. 

The New Testament diction shows but few traces of ¢ram- 
matical peculiarities. In this respect it conforms very closely to 
the laws of the Greek language current in the New Testament 
period, that is, the later Greek. There are a few imitations of 
Hebrew construction, easily discernible and that scarcely disturb 
the grammatical harmony of the whole. The most notable peculiar- 
ity under this head is the more frequent use of prepositions, where, 
in the classical and the later literary Greek, cases are used. This is 
just what might be expected. As a language organized like the 
Greek, which is in its higher form so powerful in its use of cases, 
to show the relations of words, when it sinks to a lower level, be- 
comes the colloquial common dialect of a people, or a class less ca- 


pable of the abstract conceptions represented by cases, the readier 


and simpler method of prepositions takes the place of case--relations. 
Notable examples of this are found in the modern Greek, the re- 
presentative to-day in an humble form of the common dialect, of 


are, in certain uses made of them in.the Scriptures, must be sought for ¢here 
alone. In these uses they have an emphatic sense, i. ¢. certain additions of 
signification and significance have gathered around them that take them, in 
such uses, out of the ordinary secular literary meaning. It is always an evi- 
dence of inexperience, of a want of knowledge, for a man to define and ex- 


pound important Bible words by “Webster” or “Waiker,” Xc. 
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the Christian and post-Christian era, in which the use of preposi- 
tions predominates; and the humbler the form. the more common 
the use of these becomes. This is also the case with the German 
tongue; which is also a language of cases, and in this respect, of 
all European tongues, is nearest the Greek. Compare the German 
of a classic writer, like Goethe, for instance, and that of a common 
unlettered man, or even of the ordinary, good colloquial German, 
and the same difference is at once seen,-—the latter shows a much 
more abundant use of prepositions, and of shorter, simpler sen- 
tences. This same simplicity of structure, gramatically charae- 
terizes the New Testament Greek. The Greek. scholar who has 
mastered the laws of the grammar of classic Greek, will find no 
difficulty in the New Testament in this direction; the chief pecu- 
liarities in this diction are lexical and rhetorical, not grammatical. 

The peculiarities of tne Greek of the New Testament offer 
now no real difficulties to the diligent student who is master of 
the classical Greek which Xenophon wrote. Since the revival of 
Greek literature, shortly before the Reformation, and above all, 
since Christian scholars have thrown themselves with such devo- 
tion and power into the study of the New Testament dialects, such 
rich fruits have been gathered from these labors, such a mastery 
has been gained over this entire question, in all that is involved in 
it, and the ripe results have been so abundantly embodied in the 
master-works of these scholars, especially within the last century, 
that the field is now clear. The road for further progress is now 
open and comparatively easy. This result is a grand triumph of 
Christian scholarship and enduring labor, and of Christian faith, 
and of love and appreciation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The literary apparatus now furnished to the student of the 


New Testament in the original is very complete. There is. in the 


first place, a number of grammars of the New Testament Greek, 


of which the massive and exhaustive work of Winer is chief. 
that explore successfully every corner of the field embraced by 
them. Then the lexicons especally devoted to the New Testa- 
ment are numerous, and are still daily increasing by such valuable 
contributions as Cremer’s late admirable work. As the /ev/ca7 is 
the most important and most extensive chapter of New Testament 
peculiarities, there is scarcely a limit to the new developments in 
this field. The comparison of the New Testament dialect with 
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the classic and post-classic Greek and the Hebrew and Aramaic, 
and the illustrations of it by means of these sources, are labors 
most attractive and inviting to scholars, and the resources in this 
direction are inexhaustible. We may expect, therefore, to see new 
and rich additions made to the lexical literature of the New Tes- 
tament from year to year. Besides grammars and dictionaries, 
there is a large additional literature devoted to special divisions of 
the grammatical and lexical fields, such as /dioms, Synonyms, 
Aramaisms, Rabbinisms, &c., &e. On the subject of Synonyms we 
cannot commend with too much earnestness and confidence the 
little volumes of Trench, as these are in English, are not bur- 
dened with German learning, nor obscured by German learnedness, 
and throw so much valuable light on many important passages of 
the New Testament. 


The question why the New Testament should have been giy- 
en to the world in the language in which it is written, is one of 
the highest interest, and the answer is most satisfactory. The 
hand of God is wonderfully manifest in this great fact. And this 
is our answer: 


1. The Greek was in its organization and its lexical richness—~ 
in all that gives power to a language—the greatest and noblest lan- 
guage known in the New Testament age or in any period of the 


world’s history. In no tongue could the Holy Spirit embody its 


communications to the world, that were to endure to all ages, 
better than in Greek, even in the days of its decline; for even then 
it was still a language majestic in its form and its power. 


2. It was the general language of “the world” of the New 
Testament, the great world that lay around the Mediterranean, 
that stretched from “the great river” to the pillars ot Hercules, 
to tiie shores of the boundless sea of Atlantis. It was known and 
spoken and written everywhere, as Cicero declares, while even the 
majestic language of Rome, “the mistress of the world,’ was con- 
fined to the Italian peninsula. Such was the immortal and om- 
nipotent power of this tongue, its. literature, the genius that was 
embodied in it, that even when the liberties of Greece were no 
more, und its mighty men had for ages slumbered in the dust, it 
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still asserted its dominion over the world. A doctrine, a message, 
a gospel that was to embrace and regenerate the whole world, 
could find a fitting medium of communication and perpetual em- 
bodiment at that day only in this tongue. 


3. The Classic Hebrew, the sublime language of Moses, of 
David and the prophets, was no more a living tongue, and had 
always been limited within narrow bounds; it never had the ad- 
aptedness for a whole world. Though represented in one of its 
forms by Tyre, Sidon and Carthage,—the daring sea-faring, colo- 
nizing Phenicians and the warlike Carthagenians—it passed away 
with the people that spoke it before the power of the Romans and 
the Greeks. The Aramaic was a narrow, very confined, inferior 
tongue, and its power fast passing away. These tongues had no 
great literature to invite the attention of future ages, or even the 
cotemporary nations, such as the Greek had, to elucidate, keep 
alive, and honor the language of the New Testament. 


4. The peculiar form of the New Testament Greek is very 
simple, its style plain and lucid. It is simple from the language 
chosen, the Common Dialect; simple from the persons chosen to 
speak and write. It is not the lofty speech of the writers and 
orators of Greece in the days of its glory; not the language of 
Plato, of Demosthenes or Aristotle; and we may thank God that 
it is not; but that it was written in a plain and simple dialect, by 
plain and simple men. Otherwise it would not have been fitted 
for the whole world, to be read, understood and enjoyed by the 
humblest of men, as well as by the learned and wise. It was not 
intended as a literary production, to be used and enjoyed as such; 
but as a revelation, a light of eternal life to all men. 


And this wisdom of God has been justified. The New Testa- 
ment, together with the Old, has in every age of its history been 
a light and a joy to the nations, to them that dwell in the huts of 


the poor and to them that are born in palaces. It speaks the same 
intelligible language to all; children read it, and are glad in its 
light, and the loftiest geniusé¢s, endowed with all the wisdom and 


learning of the world, bow in reverent and grateful homage be- 
fore it. As Gregory, the Great, has said: “It is a river in which 
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the lamb wades and the elephant swims. It is the wisdom of 
God which makes foolish the wise and even the prince of this 
world; which makes the eloquent infant (i. e. lamb), and infant 
eloquent.* 

One word more, and we are done. 

The study of the Greek New Testament, philologically and 
exegetically—the first of these being always the only sure found- 
ation for the second—should be elevated to the highest place of 
importance and honor in every Christian institution of superior 
learning; and especially where the ministry is to be educated. But 
he only can appreciate the importance and interest of this study 
who knows all that it embraces. It is not the mere reading of 
some chapters by means of an ordinary Greek grammar and lexi- 
con, as we do chapters in Xenophon or Herodotus; it embraces 
much more than this. Devoted as we have been for more than 
the third of a century to the cultivation and teaching of the clas- 
sic Greek, the most perfect language perhaps that man ever spoke, 
and wrote, and made immortal by the literary monuments it has 
left to us: and having pursued this study with a passion and a de- 
light, yet we rejoice to lay all we have gained from it on the altar 
of the study of the New Testament as our best gain and our rich- 
est reward. 

Cuartes Louis Loos. 


*Fluvius in quo agnus perditat et elephas natat. Sapientia Dei est, quae 


stultas facit sapientus mundi, et ipsum principem mundi; quae infantes facit 


disertos, et eloquentes facit intantes. 





THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 


This subject has many aspects and has been discussed in 
many ways and from various standpoints. I propose to discuss the 
discussion, hecause it appears to me that there has been a good 
deal of vague and illogical declamation in the conduct of the con- 

‘ troversy, that clearer views as to the nature and relations of the 
subjects involved would at once eliminate. We must agree as to 
the precise sense in which the terms scéexce and religion are to be 
taken, and then settle their true criteria of verity, before we can 
set them in any proper light to each other, whether of agreement 
or antagonism. We shall attempt, then, to set out clearly what 
we are about, and to remove, if possible, some obstructions—it 
may be errors or mistakes or sophistries that have been assumed as 
to the issue or admitted into the method of the discussion—and 
then consider generally the results that have been reached. 

In the outset, we are confronted with two terms, which, while 
they are among the most common in our language, are also, in 
their use, among the most ambiguous. Science and religion— 
What do these words mean? Is it not assumed, too generally, 
that they represent ideas, or systems of facts and principles that 
are in bristling antagonism to each other? And that in this an- 
tagonism there is something so demonstrative in the methods and 
authoritative in the dicta of science, that Religion must bow her 
neck to it and submit to be trampled in the dust beneath its heel, 
and to be dragged out from the arena amid the shouts and deris- 
ion of the multitude? It is time, we think, that we had a better 
understanding of the nature of this controversy, of the true rela- 
tion of the parties toit and of their respective claims to our re- 
spect and confidence. I propose to enquire, then, 

I. AS TO THE NATURE OF THE ISSUE. 
Is there a real and necessary antagonism between Science and 


Religion? Certainly we do not find any such antagonism recog- 
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nized in the Bible—Old Testament nor New. In our English ver- 
sion, we have the word “Science” used but twice—first in Daniel 
1:4, where it is stated, as one of the qualifications of the Israel- 
itish children whom Nebuchadnezzar ordered to be selected for 
education 2x the learning and tongue of the Chaldeans, that they 
should be skilful in all wisdom and cunning in knowledge and un- 
derstanding science (adda); and, second, in 1 Tim. 6:20, 
where Paul affirms that it was falsely applied by the heretics to 
their doctrines in opposition to the gospel. “O Timothy!” says 
he, “avoid profane and vain babblings and oppositions, falsely 
named science” (or knowledge yv@ozs). 

In the Old Testament, the word is madda, a worl of 
the later Hebrew, and meaning primarily 4zow/edge, and more 
specifically, sezsuous knowledge, the knowledge of things or 
phenomena, but comprehending, also, the principle of their being. 
It occurs, in all, six times, and always in this sense but once, Ecc. 
10:20, where it signifies “‘consciousness,” or the knowledge of our 
thought or mental state; “Curse not the king, no not in thy 
thought.” 

In the New Testament, the word is yy@ous—-gnosis, a word 
which occurs twenty-nine times and which, too, is always trans- 
lated Anowledge, except in one passage already cited from | Tim. 
6:20. And when we recall such expressions as these—The now/- 
edge of salvation (Luke 1:77); The wisdom and 4nowledge of 
God (Rom. 11:33); Rude in speech, yet not in 4nxow/ledge (2 Cor. 
11:6); The excellency of the 4xzowledge of Christ (Phil. 3:8); 
Treasures of wisdom and vowledge (Col. 2:3); &e. you will not 
be surprised when [ affirm that it is no where used as legitimately 
antagonistic to religion or faith. 


We pass to the word religion. This word is not found in the 


Old Testament at all; and it oceurs in the New Testament only 
seven times—five times as a noun, and twice as an adjective. It 
means simply the outward ceremonial of a system of worship, but 
implies, of course, the principle, the conviction or feeling that 
prompts to its observance. The Jews’ Religion, iovd aid 10S, con- 
sisted of their ceremonial worship with the implied adoption of 
the principles or doctrines upon which it was founled; and the 
“pure religion,” the Ganoxeia, or Christian religion, as conceived 
by James, differed from it, in that its outward ceremonial consists in 
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deeds of charity—acts of benevolence and mercy. It, too, implied « 
the inner convictions of faith in the gospel—“the acknowledge- 
ment of the mystery of God, even Christ in whom are all the 
treasures of wisdom hidden” (Col. 2:2, R. V.); and cannot be sep- 
arated from the scheme of redemption on which it is based. But 
this itself is a science, for in Scriptural thought and language, we 
may conceive and speak of Christianity as a science, the science, 
yv@ots of God and of Christ in their relation to man; for what is 
science but a thorough and complete knowledge of the subject 
matter submitted to our apprehension, accurate definitions and 
nomenclature, and a rational classification and explanation of the 
whole—an inductive reduction to principle and law of all the 
parts in the harmony of a system. 


If, then, there be antagonism between Science and Religion, it 
is an issue no where formed in the Bible. This inspired book re- 
gards religion as itself science, avd all that opposes it in the name 
of scicnce, is characterized as “falsely so called.” True science in 
any field of truth, can never be in antagonism with true science 
in any other field of truth, because God cannot be inconsistent 
with himself; and the harmony of all science is the neces- 
sary result of the «nz¢ty of its source. Assume one Supreme cre- 
ative intelligence, and we necessarily infer harmony, consistency, 
in all that emanates from him. The only antagonism that can 
exist is the antagonism of truth and falsehood. Theretore, if 
there be antagonism between science so called, and religion so 
called, it must be because the one or the other is_fa/scly so called, 
or it may be that 40th are falsely so called. True religion and 
true science are and must ever be as dfverse cords on different in- 
struments, giving forth, severally, contrasted sounds, yet so in- 
wardly related as to produce unjarring harmony. The touch of 
the same divine hand vibrates both, and each thrills with tones 
that blend in beauty and sweetness in the symphony of universal 
lite. God over all and in all strikes no discords on any of his 
manifold instruments. Let science, therefore, push her inquiries 


into all mysteries and let the man of God welcome all discovery. 


Whatever is true is of God, and he should be glad to greet it; 
whatever is false, in religion or science, is not of (tod, and no true 
man should desire to cherish it. Let the Christian, therefore, look 
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fearlessly at alltruth. Truth-teller, and truth-lover should he be, 
and of all that God has written in nature or revelation. 

“Whatever record leaps to light, 

He never shall be shamed.” 

But I shall be asked: Is not the term scence now used in an 
appropriated sense, to indicate a specific field and source of knowl- 
edge contradistinguished from the Bible? Is not nature or the 
phenomenal universe claimed to be a fountain of knowledge as 
well as the Bible, and is not the result of és teachings now recog- 
nized specifically as science, while that of the Bible is distinctly 
called religion? And do I not recognize the fact that there is a 
practical antagonism, in the present day, between science and re- 
ligion as so contrasted? I answer, that the distinction made be- 
tween the terms science and religion is not only established in 
usage, but it is justified by the recognized difference in the subjects 
to which they respectively apply. Were the question of nomen- 
clature, however, open for discussion, I should challenge the right 
of the naturalist to the exclusive appropriation of the word science, 
and claim that the Book of Revelation affords as worthy, as veri- 
table, and a wider field for science, than does the Book of Nature. 
But accepting the terms in their established usage, C answer, fur- 
ther, that I do not acknowledge that there is any real antagonism 
between science and religion, as the terms are now contrasted and 
understood. I recognize only an antagonism between some scien- 
tists and some religionists, an antagonism between the interpreta- 
tions put upon Nature by some of her distinguished students and 
the interpretations put upon the Bible by some of her distin- 
guished students, and I desire to say emphatically, that | am mor- 
ally certain that wherever this antagonism really exists, wherever 
it is not a mere war of words, a confusion or misunderstanding as 
to issues and arguments, it is an opposition falsely named science, 
or-—it may be—religion; for both are liable to be tinctured with 
the errors of the human mind. 

Therefore, in any controversy between religion and science, 
the question should not be considered one necessarily looking to 
the rejection or exclusion of either, but, upon the assumption of 


error in the understanding, it should be one of correction and re- 


conciliation. Both science and religion should be recognized as 
science, each having a field and a sphere of fact and knowledge— 
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for there is a book of nature and a book of revelation—one as real 
and true as the other, because both are from God—each to be investi- 
gated, studied, and reduced to order and system by a method pro- 
per to itself, and both, accepted and compared, in the faith that 
they must be harmonious, that they cannot be antagonistic; and 
that if there be apparent conflict in results, it must be because of 
error in the process, error in our apprehension and conception of 
the facts, or in our reasoning from the facts. 


Much is gained when we come to a just understanding of the 
nature of this controversy,—when it is seen and conceded to be 
about the interpretation of two books, both of which claim to 
have come from God, and each, upon grounds of evidence inde- 
pendent of the lessons which they teach, and upon any just prin- 
ciples of criticism, hitherto impregnable to all efforts at refutation. 
These books exist as facts. Like them or not,—approve their 
teachings or not,—here they are. They have been legitimately 
born, providentially preserved, and have come down to us with 
certificates of their genesis, proofs of their source and contents, 
that have withstood and repelled all attempts to invalidate them. 
God’s hand and seal are to both of them; and I cannot reject 
them—one nor both—because I cannot understand or reconcile all 
that I find in them. I may question and doubt the conclusions of 
my own mind and of other men’s minds about the meaning of 
their contents, but I cannot deny their authorship. 


The question has been raised, merely as a logical or hypo- 
thetical impertinence, I presume, “What if the Bible, upon exam- 
ination, should be found full of absurd doctrine and falsehoods— 
would it not be right to reject it?” But the question is absurd. 


It is impossible that a book proven to have come trom God by in- 
contestible evidence, could be found to be either unreasonable 
or false. Establish the fact, as a fact, that the book comes from 
God, and then the presumption is in favor of its truthfulness, a 


thousandfold against any supposed discovery of error in it that we 
may object. Paul in the fervid indignation of a faith, exalted 
above all perverse cavelling, puts the case boldly in his Kpistle to 
the Romans, “Shall the faith<ssness of the Jew, nullify the faith- 
fulness of God?” It were absurd! “Yea,” says he, “let God be true, 
but every man a liar” (3:4). In like manner John exclaims, “Who 
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is the liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ” (1 John 
9.99 ). 


2:22 

In this controversy, the scientific opposers of the Bible as- 
sume to treat it as forever on trial as to its origin,—as if it were a 
waif picked up by the wayside, or some anonymous production ac- 
cidentally discovered, like the “book of Mormon,” to be tested by 
its contents, and accredited or repudiated according to the judg- 
ment or taste, or moral or religious cré¢eréa of the reader. This 
false assumption is, in some form, in the vicious logical circle of 
almost every syllogism that is framed against the authority of the 
Bible. Our first care should be to tear it out of the argument of 
all honest investigation and fling it into the sink of detected soph- 
istry. The Bible is a grand, an impregnable fact,—authenticated 
in every book of its marvellous composition, and acknowledged 
and certified as the Book of God, by proofs greater, more positive, 
and more convincing, than any that ever have been adduced in 
proof of the origin of nature. 

We believe, with the Psalmist, that “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth the handy-work of 
God,” but it is only 

“Tn reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth ¢heir glorious voice; 
For ever singing as they shine, 


The hand that made us is divine. . 


We believe, and we love to hear this stellar anthem; but it is 


a sileuvt and mystic voice compared with that which speaks to us 


in the volume of revelation. It is a real voice—-that which we 
hear from Sinai, and from Calvary, and from Pentecost, and with 
it, is the signature and seal of God. The thunder and the light- 
ning and the cloud and the trumpets of Sinai challenged the peo- 
ple to hear the voice of God, speaking to Moses, that they might 
believe him forever; the darkened sun and the rending earth- 
quake acknowledge the cries of their Creator, as he broke his 
heart for us on Calvary; and the sound of the mighty rushing 
wind and the cloven tongues as of fire, certified the inspiration by 
which the message of redemption was proclaimed on Pentecost. 
Not in silence, but in thunder, not in darkness, but in lightning; 
not in the mouth of philosophers, but from God-inspired apostles, 
comes this word of God to us; and answering to it, every where, 
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as divine authentication, are signs and miracles and mighty works 
of those who spokeit. And who, judging from feeble sense, shall 
say it is not his word, because it convicts them of sin? Whoshall 
say it is not his word, because it requires and provides a divine 
sacrifice for sin? Whoshall say it is not his word, because it asserts 
and demonstrates the power of the resurrection from the dead ? 
Who shall say it is not his word, because it declares that God hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by the man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath 
given assurance to all men in that he hath raised him from the 
dead (Acts 17:31)? No. Let us not say: We like and accept the 
teachings, therefore, we believe it is the word of God; but let us 
rather say: We know and are assured that it is the word of God, 
therefore we believe and accept its teachings. 

Do not understand me, in making this point as to the true 
nature of the issue which science makes with revelation, to deny, 
that, in the evd, the mind may and ought to demand that there 
shall be no contradiction in their teachings. This must be so 
from our faith in the harmony of all truth. What I wish to em- 
phasize is that the authority of the Book is to be first settled by 
its own evidences, and not tried or set aside or even questioned he- 
cause of the floating fancies of objectors, or the conjectural hypoth- 
eses of scientists as to supposed inconsistencies between its 
teachings and the knowledge derived from other sources. But 
rather that the Bible shall challenge the truth of these, than that 
the assumption of the truth of these shall challenge the truth of 
the Bible. We measure the cloth by the yard-stick,—not the 
yard-stick by the cloth. 

Il. THE METHOD OF THE CONTROVEKSY. 

We claim, in the second place, that the method of this con- 

troversy has been in utter disregard of the laws of scientific inves- 


tigation. It has not, either, been in the character of an inquiry 


after truth, but rather in the style of fierce polemics. The spirit 
of the controversy has been in large measure, bad on both sides. 
But I speak not of this, when I object to the method of the discus- 
sion. By method, we mean, a rational progress towards an end. 
Questions of science are to be discussed by a method conducive to 
the end which science proposes, and questions of religion, by a 
method conducive to the end which religion proposes. They have 
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distinct and totally different principles and facts. They address 
themselves to different capacities of the soul and are to be appre- 
hended and judged of by the faculties to which they are respect- 
ively addressed. Their order is regulated by laws peculiar to them 
respectively, and whilst they may be expected, so far as they oc- 
cupy common grounds, to agree, they must not be so confounded 
as to be made, in any essential sense, dependent on each other. 

What is the end which Science proposes? It is to ascertain 
the facts—the phenomena of nature and to reduce them to system- 
atic order anda rational explanation. How does it proceed? With 
observation and experiment, and the induction of laws. It cannot 
exclude real facts, nor include imaginary or supposed ones. Nor 
can it invent, nor adopt, explanations, theories or laws, not war- 
ranted by the facts and in harmony with them. How is the 
knowledge of facts or phenomena obtained? Evidently through 
the healthy action of the senses, under the critical guidance of the 
intelligence. What is so determined to be a fact—a phenomenon, 
takes its place in the material of science and is not to be rejected 
or set aside because it does not harmonize with some hypothesis or 
generalization of the mind. To deny it such a place, is to destroy 
the basis of all science—which is the judgment of the senses under 
the guidance of the intelligence. If | am not compelled to ac- 
cept and regard as real, the knowledge so derived and verified, 
then I am free to reject all science, and to accept or reject what- 
ever I see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or feel, according to my 
pleasure or caprice, and nothing can be enforced, as certainly or 
authoritatively true. Each and all of the senses are but common 
liars—fantastic deceivers—and the apprehended facts and phe- 
nomena of rature, but illusions of the phantasy. 

So far as to the material ot science. It is furnished, by ob- 
servation and experiment, from the book of ature. 

How are the Zaws of sicence ascertained. Clearly by induc- 
tion—by considering phenomena in their relation to each other 
—comparing them together and generalizing the qualities which 


they have incommon, and arranging them into classes and groups 


according as they are governed by the same laws. The methed is 
inductive, not analytical. The general notion or law which we 
form is an @ posterior? notion, and th-refore contingent, not nec- 
essary or universal. It depends upon the facts and our general- 
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ization from the facts—and has, therefore, all the contingency and 
yariableness that may be found to occur in these. 

Let me emphasize this peculiarity of the scientific method, 
the ivductive, as contrasted with the analytical or critical method. 
In the former--the scientific or inductive method—-we reach only 
what experience reports to be a gezera/ result. In the latter, the 
analytical or critical method, we reject what is contingent or ac- 
cidental, and discover the essential or necessary, which must also 
be wzéversal. In the one, we declare simply, what ¢s, in the other, 
what mzst be. “It is evident,” says Sir William Hamilton, “that the 
critical analysis is limited to the objects of our internal observa- 
tion; for in the phenomena of mind alone can we be conscious of 
absolute necessity. All necessity is, in faet, to us subjective; for a 
thing is conceived impossible only as we are unable to construe it 
in thought. Whatever does not violate the laws of thought, is 
therefore, not to us impossible, however firmly we may believe it 
will never occur. For example, we hold it absolutely impossible, 
that a thing can begin without a cause. Why? Simply because the 
mind cannot realize to itself the conception of absolute com- 
mencement. That a stone should ascend into the air, we firmly be- 
lieve will never happen; but we find no difficulty in conceiving it 
possible. Why? Merely because gravitation is only a fact gen- 
eralized by induction and observation; and its negative, therefore, 
violates no law of thought.” Allow me to illustrate the distinction 
by a familiar experiment in electricity. I place a number of small 
pith balls in a shallow glass dish, and cover them with a pane of 
glass. They may be covered with gilt, if you please, and so be 
taken for solid gold. We expect them of course to remain upon 
the bottom of the dish, but an invisible wand of glass is passed 
over them, or we rub briskly the pane of glass with a silk hand- 
kerchief, and immediately they spring up and adhere to the cover. 
To one familiar with the fact of gravitation, but ignorant of the 
laws of electricity, here is a miracle. The law of gravity has been 
negatived; rather let me say, counteracted by another law—the 
law of electricity. Let me apply this distinction to our subject. 
We take the miracles of Christ. If they were anything real, they 


were facts. Were they not facts? The scientist denies, and says, 


they were not facts. Why? A fact is a matter of observation. 
Were they not performed in the presence of witnesses? Yes. Hun- 
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dreds of them; in the presence of myriads of witnesses, some 
friendly, some disinterested, and many fiercely prejudiced and hos- 
tile. Were they not subjected to the most critical and protracted 


examination of the senses? Yes. From the beginning of the 
ministry of Christ down through the apostolic age, they were the 
normal characteristic of the evidences by which the Gospel was 
demonstrated to be of God. In public and in private, they broke 
upon the recognized order of nature and challenged men to Jisten 
to a new message of mercy from on high. John the Baptist 
heard of them in his far off prison at Machwrus, and from day to 
day, and city to city, the whole land for years was loudly, openly 
and constantly challenged to the fact that the “ blind received 
their sight, the lame walked, the lepers were cleansed, the deaf 
heard, the dead were raised up, and the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them.’ Nature, in her weakness, gave up her afflicted 
to the great physician, and he healed them; and, through all her 
frame, she trembled, obedient to his word. Could there be any 
mistake about it? Did the Pharisees deny it? The Scribes, the 
Lawyers, the Sadducees, the astonished Priests, the witnessing 
multitudes? Surely, if ever anything was established in the ob- 
servation of men, as a fact, this of miracles must be admitted to 
have taken its place, amid a blaze of celestial light never before or 
since attesting the reality of any other phenomena. 

Now, what according to her own method of investigation— 
her own test of facts—should science say about miracles? Cer- 
tainly, in all consistency, she is compelled to say, they were facts. 
If observation is mistaken here, or, for half a century, in the 
center of the highest intelligence of the world, it was playing 
false to the human senses, and to human faith, then we cannot 
trust it as to anything, and there is no reliable basis to science. 
We have swept away its foundation. Observation is fancy—the 
senses are traitors, and faith is delusion. The materialist must 
widen the realm of his agnosticism and spread its gloomy pall 
over the material world as well as over the spiritual. Again. How 
should science, according to its principle of induction, classify 
these facts? If it can reduce them to no known law of explana- 
tion, it must put them into a class to themselves, and as they are 
facts in the field of nature—-facts wrought in the frame and organ- 
ism of nature, and yet not referable to or explicable by any known 
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law of her operations, should not science acknowledge that they 
are wrought by a power that has independent control of the forces 
of nature and that can work through them in ways strange and 
new, according to his will? Clearly the fact of miracles being 
admitted, it is the business of science to explain them. If it can 
reduce them to no known class, it must make of them anew class, 
and if it can explain them by no known law, it must state their 
own law, the law according to which observation certifies them to 
have occurred, that is, it must refer them to the personal power of 
Jesus and of them who wrought under him. The legitimate sci- 
entific conclasion about miracles, an honest utterance according 
to its own methods, must be this and nothing less. They were 
facts,—they could be referred to no known law of nature. They 
must be preternatural. 

But what is the fact in this controversy? Scientists deny the 
facts, because, say they, miracles are impossible. But ¢A/s is nota 
fact of experience, or observation, or induction. It is an @ priori 
judgment. If it be admitted as a true judgment at all, it must be 
a necessary law of thought,—an @ frior/ judgment. But science 
does not determine facts in this way. Nor is there any law of 


thought that makes it zecessary to say that a miracle is impossible, 
because the mind has no difficulty in conceiving its possibility. 
There is no contradiction in thought in assuming that the author 


of nature, the source and fountain of its forces and the laws of its 
operations, can change or modify, or intensify these at his will. 
Why not? Within certain limits, this is practicable with the 
finite human will. The matter of my body is subject to the law 
of gravity, but by an effort of my will, [ can overcome this force, 
and raise my hand, extend my arm, and change my posture, at 
pleasure. I do not, however, say, that | have violated the law of 
gravity. I have simply modified a force of nature working in 
matter, by a force of personal will, acting upon the same matter 
and controlling the force of nature. 

Now, let it be assumed that this control over the forces of na- 
ture is possessed in a larger measure, in an infinite measure—as by 
Jesus—or that an ordinary man, like Peter or Paul is,’ by faith, 
made the agent of its exertion through the divine power, why may 
it not work changes in natural organisms, affecting the mysterious 
relations of life and health, in a way new, inexplicable and justly 
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called miraculous. Paul said to Agrippa, “‘ Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you, that God should raise the 
dead?” (Acts 26:8.) And so we ask; Why should it be judged 
absurd, that God should work a miracle? Certainly, the method 
of science justifies no such assumption. The assumption, that a 
miracle is impossible, is simply a denial of the omnipotence of 
God, the control of the Creator over the Creation. 

Again—we show that miracles are proved by a fullness of 
evidence which places the fact beyond all reasonable contradiction, 
such evidence, too, as all science admits to be valid, and it is replied: 
Yes, but it is impossible to prove a miracle, because it is contrary 
to universal experience. Is it, we ask? How can this be? Was 
not the experience of the ministry of Christ, and of the apostolic 
age real and veritable experience? And by what right is it thrown 
out of the material of induction? Perhaps there is some power 
in this word “ universal” that is hidden at first sight, that gives va- 
lidity to this old argument. Does it mean, “all experience?” 
Then the experience of those who witnessed miracles is a part of 
the a//, and it cannot be contrary to itself. Does it mean experi- 
ence that all men have had? Then there are but few facts of 
physics, and none of history that will not be excluded. There are 
myriads of men who never saw water congealed, who never spoke 
through a telephone, who never witnessed the operations of the 
telegraph, who did not witness the great battles of Cesar, of Na- 
poleon, of Washington. If a/7 men must witness a fact before it 


can be proved, then we must wipe out all history, and a large part 


of the most brilliant achievements of physics. Does it mean ex- 
perience that has always existed, experience that has been common 
to all ages of human observation, experience to which there is no 
exception—then it assumes to deny the very facts in question, and 
this is, logically “begging the question.” Moreover, it denies the 
fact of development in the history of the earth, and of progress 
in the growth of knowledge—nothing can be admitted that did 
not always exist, and nothing discovered that had not always 
been known. We apprehend that Hume and his echoes were, 
and are, too astute to accept any one of these senses of the 
term “universal.”’ The reductio ad absurdum was too plain to 
risk that. They were too. logical not to see that the premise 
would prove too much. What else could they mean? Perhaps 
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they meant that as the result total of the sum of human experi- 
ence, some law had been reached, some universal conclusion estab- 
lished, that is incompatible with the fact of a miracle—which is, 
in logical language, “the universal contrary” of the possibility 
of a miracle. That this is what they did mean is evident, because 
when the argument is fully expanded it amounts to this: 

An impossibility cannot be proved; 

A miracle is an impossibility ;— 

Therefore, a miracle cannot be proved. 
But evidently this is but another form of playing upon the as- 
sumption, that a miracle is impossible, und this we have already 
sufficiently examined. 


Let us, however, examine a little more critically, the assump- 
tion that experience has discovered a universal law, that precludes 
the possibility of proving a miracle. If there be such a law it 
must be in the nature of an @ priori principle. Now Hume had 
very little respect for the doctrine of @ fr/oré principles. His 
manner of accounting for their origin and the authority he gave 
them, are both in harmony with his skeptical philosophy. Even 
in the expanded form in which his method has been elaborated by 
Herbert Spencer, whatever we may accept of his admissions as to 
their existence and authority, we must insist that their orég/n is 
inadequately accounted for. No daw derived from experience can 
have power to limit or determine the possibilities of experience, 
Such a law is only the declaration of what 7s, not a limit or crite- 
rion of what may be. The law is always subject to the lawgiver, 
and it is only known by observing what he does or permits to be 
done. 


Here again, then, the scientist abandons his method, and be- 
comes metaphysician. He resorts to a double sophism. First, he 
adroitly shifts his ground from the inductive to the analytical and 
critical method, and makes an @ frforz assumption the test and 
criterion of an objective fact; and second, he gives to a judgment 
derived from the generalization of experience, the force and au- 
thority of a zecessary and universal law of thought. This is a 


logical lawlessness, that leads to nothing short of anarchy in’the 


realms of thought. 
But we are not arguing the verity of miracles, only inciden- 
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tally, to illustrate the illogical and lawless manner in which the 
controversy, that science wages with religion is conducted. 
III. WHAT IS THE END WHICH RELIGION PROPOSES? 

We have said that religion and science have distinct facts and 
principles, that they address themselves to different capacities of 
the soul, and are to be apprehended and judged of by the faculties 
to which they are respectively addressed. The facts of science are 
found in Nature—the facts of religion, in the word of God. The 
things of nature are known through the senses; the ¢hings of the 
Spiritare spiritually discerned or judged; the sensuous nature, 


the yuyinos avOpw@r7o: the “psychical man”—cannot judge or 


examine them—they are not cognized by the senses, and to all 
such tests and judgments they are and must ever be unreal. The 
psychical understanding is legitimately skeptical as to spiritual 
things. Therefore we may say, that the end which religion pro- 
poses is to know God as he has revealed himself to us, and our 
relations and duty to him, especially with reference to a future 
state of being. The acknowledged impotency of nature to afford 
us any explicit knowledge on any of these important wants of our 
nature, these highest and deathless yearnings of the soul, is, of 
itself, sufficient, even upon natural grounds, to establish the a 
prior? reasonableness of revelation. “Nature,” it has been justly 
said, “gives no faculty without imposing the obligation of exercis- 
ing it.” But this obligation demands, that the knowledge neces- 
sary for the intelligent and right exercise of our faculties shall, 
also, be given. Hence, if man has a religious nature, he must 
have a revelation, also, to guide him in its exercise. 

Such a revelation is not to supplant, nor vet to supplement 
Science in #/s own sphere, If it touches upon scientific ground at 
all, it is only to show that nature, as it is commonly apprehended 
by man, is a creation of God; that He is ever immanent in its op- 
erations, and that it has been arranged and adapted by Him, for 
the habitation and home of man. So much is germain to the pur- 
pose of revelation. More would have been a blemish on the de- 
sign-and unity of the work. Nature is purposely left for science 
—a glorious field for the grateful mind to study—-in which to dis- 
cover and unfold the wisdom and power and goodness of God. A 
field in which the student of the Bible should be as free and act- 
ive an explorer, as is the scientist himself. He need fear no real 
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conflict in the lessons of the author. Where darkness lets her 
curtain fall upon the boundaries of physical enquiry, revelation 
breaks in with the dawn of eternal light, and we can feed and en- 
rich our nature, in all its powers, only by the diligent use of both. 
We rise from nature through revelation into the fulness of the 
knowledge of God. 

1V. THE RESULTS OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Our space will only allow a few words on the results of this 
discussion. I know that many have been alarmed at the contro- 
versy, and not a few have been disposed, arbitrarily to arrest in- 
vestigation and silence the voice of scientific discovery. We have 
felt no sympathy with this spirit or policy. Religion has always 
had its enemies, and they are always on the alert for new points 
of attack. The new in discovery, simply because it is not gen- 
erally understood— has not been fully formulated and assigned its 
place in the universal system of truth,—is always perverted by in- 
fidels to serve their base uses in attacking religion. In their par- 
tizan warfare, they always take refuge on the border land of 
knowledge and progress, and sally forth from its obscurity with 
false reports of its mysteries. They are the “ border ruftians” of 
controversy. The advance of regular science, with its fuller light, 
ever drives them back into the darkness. But the fierceness and 
the irreverence of the assault startle and offend us, because we are 
not prepared to meet it, and it is made in malice. By a natural 
reaction, we too often turn our resentment upon the discovery, 
rather than upon the false use of it, and so put ourselves in an- 
tagonism to the truth. Still the agitation is better than stagna- 
tion and the good results are many. 

1. One good result of this discussion, has been to clear up, 
in some measure, our apprehension of the nature of the issue—to 
discover the fact that our wars are mainly about our own mistakes; 
to show us that God mzst he true, though often our interpretations 
are false. We have been taught in what direction to look for the 
adjustment of differences, and the large minded, all-sided men, or 
both sides, have come to a greater courtesy and toleration in the 
conduct of their investigations. A scientist, who tells honestly 
what he thinks or knows, is not necessarily an enemy to religion, 
simply because his message may jar upon some notions that re- 
ligionists have been accustomed to think are taught in the Bible. 
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2. Another result is--that we have come to a more definite and 
correct understanding of the purpose and subject matter of the 
ible. So that we do not expect nor demand that its allusions to 
subjects of science shall be in the nature of revelations of absolute 
scientific truth, or for the purpose of teaching anything new in 
relation to science, as such. It simply ~efers to such things, as 
they are held and understood by the people, with the view of show- 
ing and asserting their relation to God, and the immanence of his 
power in them all. It does not anticipate scientific knowledge. 
It does not announce or explain the theory or the methods of pro- 
gress and development in creation, but recognizing these, as exist- 
ing, refers them to God as their author and constant source. So 
that, when the geologist comes with his fossil records and reads to 
us the lessons of the rocks, and expands our ideas of the earth’s 
age into vast epochs that baffle the powers of enumeration to ex- 
press, we lift up our voice in admiration and praise, in a grander 
anthem, to the wisdom and power of the creator. He has helped us 
to a larger conception of the infinity—the eternity of God. When 
the astronomer returns from his telescopie sweep through the fields 
of space, and tells us of the nebulw and the birth and growth of 
stars and systems with which nature is still filling up the celes- 
tial voids and ever garnishing the heavens, we can ery: How 
wonderful are his werks—-who by searching ean find them out! 

3. A third result is that all alternative substitutes for our 
revealed religion have been thoroughly and eritica.ly examined, 
and their utter inconclusiveness and insufficiency exposed. Athe- 


ism has been shown to be only a refuge for the stolid heart of fools. 


Positiveism found its suicide in the yearning ery of poor old Compte 


for something to worship, and his abortive effort to satisfy his na- 
ture with a pantheon of his own creation; nor has any modifica- 
tion of it, made it satisfactory. Agnosticism, even with the con- 
cessions of Herbert Spencer as to the necessity of assuming the 
reality of the unknown, does not meet or satisfy the deep—the 
eternal demands of the sou! for a positive knowledge of God. 
Materialism is rapidly working out the light of its own detection. 
The mysteries of the microscope are demonstrating the falsehood 
of all claim to spontaniety in nature, and its own disciples are 
rapidly accomplishing its overthrow. From the laboratory of the 
bacteria, we come back with an explanation of the mystery of pro- 
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toplasm, and out of the deep soundings of death, we bring up the 
myriad agents of an ever springing resurrection into life. Wher- 
ever death is, there also is life in everything that moves or is 
changed; ¢h/s, science tells us, and religion says—wherever there 
is life, there is God. The pessimism of Schopenhauer, or the blind 
and fearful modification of it by Hartman, under the name of 
“The Unconscious” — meets no response, save in the moody misery 
of diseased and distempered minds, or in the morbid despair of Ori- 
ental darkness. Life and immortality have been brought to light 
by the Gospel and men and women will be cheerful and faithful 
and hopeful, despite of metaphysical dyspepsia. 

4. A fourth result of this discussion, and I think its greatest 
and best, is, that by a truer and deeper knowledge both of science 
and religion, it is bringing them into closer relations of analogy 
in their methods of operation. It is lifting them both out of the 
darkness of superstition and mysticism, and reducing them to law 
and order, and an analogy and parallelism in progress and devel- 
opment, that show them to be but harmonious and co-operative 
systems in the divine economy for the preservation, the progress, 
the redemption of man. The thing which seems most to have 
alarmed some religionists, [ apprebend, will, in the end, prove re- 
ligion’s greatest victory. What if the scientist has thrown away 
the old deistical notion that nature is a clock, wound up to run so 
long and such a course—independent of all interference or power 
of change; and has substituted the higher and truer conception of 
an ever-present play of forces, producing perpetual changes—ad- 
justing external environment to the inner outworkings of life, and, 
under a law of unity, moving through stages of perpetual devel- 
opment, ever upward to the higher and better,—/he more perfect ? 
He shows us his discoveries, boasts that he has dissected the old 
mechanical clock, and cries, “Behold the genius of force and its 
wonderous aptitudes of motion and progress!’ Well, we look-- 
and under a clearer, stronger, deeper light, we too see, and ery— 
* Behold the presence and the power of Ged.’ You have risen 
from a mechanical fixedness and destiny, to a dynamical theory of 
variety and change and adjustments. You grope blindly in the 
darkness upon the verge of your world and talk ignorantly of 
force, Come up ,a little higher, and see with us a presence of 


providence, behold Him who is in all and over all, God, blessed for 
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ever! 


Learn that your progress, the progress and development of 


science, is only moving parallel and apace with ours, with that of 
religion, and that both lead to the perfection of man and the glory 
of (iod. 

W. K. Penpreton. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Christianity not only brings help to all of man’s wants, but 
it first gives to man the true expression of his wants. Under the 
impulse of the Gospel the dumb heart becomes articulate with an 
intelligent cry. The want may still be unsatisfied, but man sees 
the satisfaction, and longs for it knowingly. His hunger is pain- 
ful, his thirst intense; but he hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness. Here is the secret ot the first power of Christ on man. It 
is true of us all that we are first revealed to ourselves by the com- 
panionable touch of some stronger nature. In some happy hour 
the word is spoken, or a deed is seen, or an influence flows out, 
and we are revealed to ourselves in the valnable self-knowledge of 
what we really need. Then the hunger begins, and the thirst 
—painful hunger and intense thirst; but the bread and the water 
are ready, and we have only to eat and drink in order to live. 
Jesus Christ wakes men up to understand what they are, and to 
see what they may be, and awakens them by the touch of his 
own nature on theirs. Back of all the distinctive precepts of that 
sermon on the mountain, back of all luminous contrasts between 
the old-time doctrine and the new, back of all authoritative sane- 
tions and admonitions, there was the subtle power of a life per- 
vading the listeniig multitude, and stirring sleeping consciences, 
and unlocking fettered hearts. Out of such vitality came the 
special power of the discourse--a power not so much of originality 
of truth, as of original direction and application of truth, not so 
much of new doctrine, as of a new spirit of doctrine, not so much 
of unheard-of precepts, as of an impressive authority in command- 
ing. No wonder the “Beatitudes” hav2 such a yolume of mean- 
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ing. Self-revelation, vitality, authority, are all wrapt up in them, 


and give them their power of blessing to men. The life that was 
in the speaker was the secret of the power of his speech. All this 
we must keep in mind if we wish to understand every precept and 
every promise of Jesus Christ. The blessing to those who “hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness,” its secret, too, is the secret of 
self-revelation, of abundant vitality and supreme authority. 

Righteousness! It is the master-word of the Bible. Its oc- 
currences and uses are immensely varied. Sometimes it has a 
plain, everyday ring of duty about it, and you think that you can 
easily catch all its significance; and then again it swells with the 
harmonies of some prophetic strain or apocalyptic song, of which 
the human mind stands in awe. You now look upon it in the 
simple light of some homely precept, when, behold! it loses itself 
in the “finer light in light” of an exceeding great promise. A 
certain passage seems to give it the clear outline of a worldly 
morality and then another verse swallows it in the depths of mys- 
tery. It is tne master-word of the Bible because it is the master- 
need, the master-experience of life. The Bible has to talk about 
it in this manifold way because it has just such a history in the 
livesof men. The verbal contradictions must appear as the Word 
of God faithfully depicts its character and course in the redemp- 
tion and development of humanity. We hear the Master warning 
his disciples, “except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven;” and then in variant language one of 
His Apustles utters the disclaimer, “not having a righteousness of 
mine own.” The same Apostle looks for our salvation “not by 
works done in righteousness, which we did ourselves;” while the 
Master looking for the doing of righteousness, warns us as to the 
motive, “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them.” 

The word thus has a deep theological interest. All these 
variant uses, its specially manifold significance with Paul, are not 
just so much verbal fencing nor dialectical refining. No; the 
word represents a deep and complex experience of human nature, 
and of human nature as handled by the purposes and power of 
Christ's redemption. Language, even the language of inspiration, 
may fail to set forth in intellectual forms all this deep experience 
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of your life; but the language of the New Testament, especially 
of Paul's Letters, is there in the attempt to express the meaning; 
and in it is intellectual cowardice tv ignore the doctrine, or in- 
tellectual caprice to appropriate only part of it to tally with our 
partisan views. Sometimes you hear an humble hearted disciple, in 
sincere fervor, bemoaning his sins, and disowning any righteous- 
ness of his own, sincerely and fervently claiming Christ for his 
righteousnes. More than once has a man of high culture heard 
such a prayer, and the thought is an offense to him, and he 
feels rather like exhorting his fellow-man to “follow after right- 
eousness.” It is a significant lesson that in one religious gath- 
ering such a prayer is frequently heard, and such praying far 
oftener than such exhortation; while in another, such exhortation 
is the exclusive tone, and such a prayer is never uttered. There 
is a caricature in one place, a defect in the other. There is a 
unity of truth lying back of both the prayer and the exhortation. 

But we must be studious and patient if we wish to under- 
stand the New Testament teaching on this subject. It is not 
there for nothing. It may lie there in complicated forms, needing 
discrimination, « stumbling-block to zealots, and foolishness to 
wiseacres. But indeed it is a reflection of your own experience, a 
true description of what every one of you is undergoing as you 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. You hunger and thirst, 
and Christ fills you ; you are blessed beyond doubt. But as sure 
as you are a growing Christian, as sure as you have a mind that 
craves a rationale of every experience of the heart, you will be 
seeking for an intellectual expression of this spiritual blessing. It 


is not idle curiosity; it is philosophic inquiry. “In your faith 


supply knowledge;” and that is what you are after. And you feel 


sure that the gain of such knowledge will more deeply enrich the 
lite of your heart. Through faith to knowledge; through knowl- 
edge to deeper faith. You climb high, and you there see farther, 
and yet there is more to be seen. Such knowledge is not too much 
for you. You can attain unto it. It is not leanness of logical 
form, but fertility of idea. Filled with righteousness! You may 
well inquire what the New Testament so richly means in its rich 
and variant teaching on this idea. 

Let us begin with the fullest passage of the New Testament. 
We find it in Paul's Letter to the Philippians—a passage descrip- 
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tive of a vital experience; a description involving a nice discrim- 
ination of words, but warm throughout with the blood of a 
throbbing life. The contrast is again up with the Apostle between 
Judaism and Christianity. He looks on Christians as the true cir- 
eumcision, “who worship by the Spirit of God, and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” This “confidence in 
the flesh”—here is the first discriminative touch. Paul could 
have claimed such aright. He looks back, and sees that all the 
rights and honors of Judaism were his pre-eminetly. Not only 
was he “circumcised the eighth day,” but “of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” In lineage 
and blood his boast was high. When it came to his standing in 
“the law,” he was pronouncedly a Pharisee,—not the Pharisee of 


extortion and hypocrisy whom Christ denounced, but Joseph-like, 


Nicodemus-like, like his master Gamaliel. Nay, “as touching 
the righteousness which is in the law found blameless.” He 
means the righteousness of a restricted kind. His fasts, his wash- 
ings, his prayers, his tithes, his cleanness of hands and name, his 
zeal for conscience’ sake—on these he could have counted as un- 
disputed gains. But now for some reason he flings them all away. 
He is content to lose them in order to gain Christ. He stops at 
no limitations. “Yea verily, and I count all things to be loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
when I suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but re- 
fuse, that I may gain Christ, and be found in him, not having a 
righteousness of mine own, even that which is of the law, but 
that which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith.” 

What does it mean, this contrast between a righteousness 
one’s own and a righteousness “which is through faith in Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith?” Is it simply the 
strained language of a Jewish dialectician? Is Paul indulging 
unconsciously in a rabbinical habit of mind? Is the apt pupil of 
Gamaliel fettering the abundant vitality of the Gospel in a logical 
form? Is there any deep experience back of these verbal con- 
trasts to justify them, to more than justify them, as they can but 
hint at the deep underlying reality ? 

Before you begin to study the opinions and explanations of 
theological schools on the Pauline idea of righteousness, the best 
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yay to understand it is to begin right with yourself, to make a 
study of yourself with all your moral needs. That you can do, if 
you are thoroughly honest. And now what do you find? Let 
the answers be given just as far as possible in the language of 


every day life, as far as possible without the phraseology of any 


particular philosophy, agnostic, eclectic, or transcendental. You 
have the honest desire to be good and to do right. We need not 
stop to study the origin nor the vatzoxale of such a desire. You 
have it strong enough to be also with you an unfeigned purpose. 
All that is meant by hating the lie and loving the truth; keeping 
oneself pure; dealing honestly with one’s fellow-man; helping the 
needy as one can; craving the knowledge that one has shirked no 
duty and left undone nothing that ought to be done---a good con- 
science, an unsullied character, a praiseworthy name—all this, we 
will say, is your strong desire and unfeigned purpose. Oh! it 
is so much for one to have such a desire and purpose. A great 
many have it not—the multitude whose “sins are evident, going 
before unto judgment.” Many others hardly make a purpose of 
their desire to be good; even their desire is weak and fitful. But 
let us suppose (the supposition is not improbable) that there are 
some with whom right-doing is a passion, who make it a study 
and drive hard at it in practice, and that you are one of these. 
You have your high ideal of goodness and towards it you are 
striving. It has grown upon you from the sweet companionships 
of the house-hold; from the warm fellowship of living friends; 
from the sad far-off memories of your dead; from the records of 
great names in history. Nay, there is one Name of history which 
you reverence and love. You may be unable to repeat the Church’s 
creed concerning that Name; but as you turn the pages that tell 
of that life, you can but confess it altogether lovely, the one per- 
fect Example of goodness of which men cannot reasonably doubt. 
There are truth, and purity, and kindness, and beauty, no longer 
in mere didactic deliverances, but in blood and breath and look 
and touch, life in moral perfection. 

Now remember [ am supposing that such an ideal is a pas- 
sion with you, an active desire and purpose which is more to you 
than mother or father or wife or houses or lands or fame. What 
comes of it? Why with all your striving, you fail to attain it. 
You came very far short of it. It rises to infinite heights above you, 
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and out of your depths of failure you look to it and long for it in 
vain. Why? For the plainest reason in the world. It is because 
something is holding you back. There is no room for skepticism 
here. The trouble is with you. Give it what name you please, 
wickedness, depravity, sin; make what philosophy of it you may— 
there is something in you that holds you back. And there comes 
a bitterness of feeling, a sense of wretchedness, pain and suffering 
within. Such is the experience of every man with his ideals and 
hard strivings and inevitable failures. So true is that last part of 
the 7th chapter of Romans. It comes home to all of us as we 
endeavor by ourselves to attain unto righteousness. ‘ To will is 
present with me, but to do that which is good is not.” This is 
the sad, solemn fact of the result of our high purposes of good- 
ness. And will you hear Paul’s explanation of the failure? “I 
find then the law, that, to me who would do good, evil is present.” 
That is what the hindrance is called. And here is the whole mat- 
ter in a nut-shell: “For I delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man: but I see a different law in my members, warring 
against the law in my mind, and bringing me into captivity under 
the law of sin which is in my members.” The conclusion is in- 
evitable. In sight of the ideal of goodness, willing that which is 
right, striving for moral completeness in ourselves, we miss it al- 
ways; and such self-knowledge, if neither the world nor business 
nor pleasure nor pride hides us from it, will cause the hitter cry, 
“Q wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death?” 

If this be the experience of every such purposeful man, it is 
then no dry dogmatic teaching that we find on the subject in the 
3d chapter of Romans. There is simply the record of the unde- 
niable fact—“all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God.” 
The speaking of the law of God is but a clearer and stronger en- 
forcement of the conscience of man. Man’s ideal, subjectively 
speaking, is but his best conception of this perfect law which is 
the habitation of God’s throne; and his ideal rebukes him for fall- 
ing soshort. Certainly “every mouth is stopped.” Certainly “all 
the world” is “brought urder the judgment of God.” Cer- 
tainly “by works of law shall no flesh be justified in his sight.” 


Paul's own righteousness did not satisfy him. Neither will your 
own righteousness satisfy you. What that is, the difference be- 
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tween it and another righteousness, why each being different, so 
gets its characterization, will appear before [ am done. 

Let us, therefore, go down into a deeper depth of the subject. 
Here is the passage of “solid food” for “full grown men.” “But 
now apart trom the law, a righteousness of God hath been mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the 
righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all them 
that believe; for there is no distinction; for all have sinned, and 
fall short of the glory of God; being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith by his blood, to shew his 
righteousness, because of the passing over of the sins done afore- 
time, in the forbearance of God; fer the shewing, I say, of his 
righteousness at this present season; that he might himself be 
just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 

We have not time, indeed, in this essay for all that is in this 


meaty passage. But we can get out of it enough food to satisfy 


certain strong cravings of the mind. “The righteousness of God” 
—that is the first thought. A righteousness infinite with His be- 
ing, strong with His almightiness, perfect with His character, has 
its revelation. Concerning it the law teaches. Of it the prophets 
sing. But there is need of such a manifestation profounder than 
the law taught, sublimer than the prophets sang, It is revealed 
in the Cross of His Son. In the Gospel is the righteousness of 
Giod now revealed. But the Gospel speaks of facts which were a 
stumbling-block to some, foolishness” to others. It speaks of 
shame, and suffering, and death. Here is where the human mind 
has wondered most, and pondered longest, and where the schools 
of theology have made battle-field of theories and shibboleths. 
Why that death to reveal that righteousness? What is the secret 
of the power of that righteousness in such a death to ease man of 
sin and to move him to a better life? The God-ward side of that 
revelation yet remains a mystery. No theory has fathomed its 
depths. The “commercial” theory of Christ's death is wellnigh 
forgotten in its frigid and mechanical formule. The “govern- 
mental” theory is fast losing its hold as the modern mind is fast 
learning to undo the habit of judging the ways of God by the 
ways, the artificial ways, of man. The “moral-influence” theory, 
attractive, suggestive, humane, we are all beginning to feel does 
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not touch bottom. “The sins done afore-time,” that is, before 
Christ came— God's “passing over” these forbearingly—His setting 
forth His Son as a “propitiation” or “merey-seat,” to “show His 
righteousness” for such forbearing pretermission—this is the hard 
point, the crucial point, of the atonement, for theorists to explain. 
Those “sins done aforetime ’ God simply pretermitted; He did not 
remit them; they were to be heard of again in the death of His 
Son; in the death of His Son, God meant to show his righteous- 
ness for such pretermission, that is, passing over, instead of re- 
mission, that is taking away. 

And this backward lovk of the death of Christ has just as 
much significance “at this present season,” in the case of every 
one, indeed, who seeks Christ for salvation from sin. It is just an 
awful, undeniable fact in the lives of every one of us—this dis- 
turbance of heart because of a guilty past. Perhaps our fore- 
fathers overdid the matter in preaching the relief from this trou- 
ble, made too much of the forgiveness of past sins, to the neglect 
of urging a necessary betterment of life. But surely the language 
of the New Testament has no meaning, if therein is not preached, 
“beginning at Jerusalem,” the “remission of sins” in the name of 
Jesus Christ; if the sweetness of fellowship with Him, the “re- 
demption” that is in Him, has not its first warmth of synonym in 
the “forgiveness of our sins.” The tendency now is away from 
this first of the two great uppermost thoughts of the New Testa- 
ment. But this thought, this doctrine, this promise makes itself 
blessedly felt with everyone who will receive it in the humility of 
obedience to Christ. Somehow, yes, somehow, this righteousness 
of God, tanght in the law, sung of by the prophets, but now  re- 
vealed in the death of His Son, as it flings its influence over the 
“sins done afore-time,” and illumines the God-ward side of the re- 
velation, whose light is yet too strong for man—the righteous- 


ness of God, shining in your heart and my heart as we turn. to it 


by faith, gives us peace of conscience from sins past; and in such 


shining God is “just” or “righteous,” and “the justitier of him,” 
or “accounts him righteous,” “that hath faith in Jesus.” 

We see, therefore, that the language of theology is not barren 
language, is not mere technicality, is not mere verbalism, when it 
talks about the death of Christ as “the objective ground of our 
salvation,” as “the procuring cause of human redemption.” This 
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is simply the language of the studious intellect, which ‘must and 
will have its satisfactions of theory with every many-sided man— 
language perhaps somewhat cold, stiff, analytic, where the lan 
guage of the New Testament is warm, free, experiential. The 
Book of Acts is the most vital spot on this subject. There salva- 
tion is proclaimed by the mouth of living men. In and out among 
the inhabitauts of the earth, to the pressing crowd and to the way- 
faring pilgrim, to highly moral men and to blackened sinners, in 
the quietness ef a personal chat, in the storm of hissing enemies, 
to hungry hearts and to scofting heads, the Gospel is preached— 
the free, living Gospel wherein, without formula, without defini- 
tion, without rationale, “the righteousness of God is revealed from 
faith unto faith.” It met the hunger and thirst of mankind. 
They were filled with its first blessedness—the blessedness of par- 
don, remission, forgiveness, which they so much needed—the re- 
lease, purely through merey, without anything to commend them, 
entirely by favor, from the sins of the past. The mercy supera- 
bundant—"to the whole creation;” the promise undeniably clear—- 
“he that believeth and is baptized shall Le saved”—‘repent ye, 
and be baptized everyone of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins’--no wonder the Gospel propelled its 
influence far and wide over that Pagan world. It was the gift of 
life through Jesus Christ-—abundant, superabounding life—to a 
world whose moral vitality had gone down to zero. The regener- 
ation of mankind had begun. Because man is what he is in the 
unity of his life, what Jesus did for him must first affect what was 
behind. That tufluence of the Gospel on the past, call it what 


vou please, “pardon,” “remission,” “acquittal,” “justification,” 


“making righteous,” made itself felt because man needed the in- 
Huence. 

And now when man began to reflect on the matter, to see the 
why and the wherefore of this new life of righteousness, they did 
not invent the need of the explanation. Their explanations may 
have been wrong; but something was there to be explained. A 
blessing had come to them which they all confessed they sorely 
needed. It came without any search on their part; without any 
thought of theirs; without any provision or prevision of their 
own. It was the gift, the mercy, the favor, the love of God, making 
up for all their loss, supplying all their lack, satisfying all their 
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desires. Deny this deep, awful need of man, and you simply butt 
your head against a stern fact of life. Try to meet it otherwise 
than by the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and men will at last reject 
your chaff. The fact—the fact of man’s moral need, the fact of 
the Gospel’s meeting it--is the most undeniable fact of history. Till 
a better explanation of it comes, as the mind seeks instinctively 
for phrases, formule, verbal settings, let us turn to the sacred 
writings and repeat “the form of sound words,” no longer dry and 
cold and barren, but warm and vita) and meaningful to him who 
believes that in the end lite and thought are one, worthy indeed 
of the power and passion of music as it floats over a great con- 
gregation in some cathedral gloom or becomes simply melodious 
in one believer’s heart—“not for our righteousness, but for thy 
great mercies’—“who of God is made unto us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption”—*him who knew no 
sin he made to be sin on our behalf; that we might become the 
righteousness of God in him’”—‘“not by works done in righteous- 
ness, which we did ourselves, but according to his mercy he saved 
us”—“not having a righteousness of mine own, even that which 
is of the law, but that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith!” Such language is true to 
life, at one with our needs, at one with their supply, the-illumina- 
tion ‘of the height and length and breadth and depth of that 
magnificat of the believer's heart, as he views his redemption, “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 

This is the beginning of the fulfilment of the promise to 
hungry and thirsting souls. I do not believe that any other be- 
ginning will ever satisfy you, if you are so hungry. On the con- 
trary, with many who gaze towards the ideal of righteousness and 
are ever striving towards it, I see dissatisfaction and wonderment 
and sadness. The eyes of intelligence are often nowadays turned 
upon Jesus Christ, and in them one can read the light of no little 
appreciation of what he did and said, but it does not soften into 
a look of peace and content. We shall not hear the tender voice 


of gratitude repeating with Simeon, “Mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
£ | £ 7 ; 


vation.” All else in the Nazarene that makes for the perfect life, 
is seen and admired—the purity, the mildness, the sweet reason- 
ableness, the self-sacrificingness; but at the rest there is doubt and 
distrust. The land-marks of Bethlehem—the Incarnation; of 
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Calvary—the Reconciliation; of Pentecost—the authoritative 
Evangel—are openly disbelieved or silently ignored. And there- 
fore, when hungry hearts seek for righteousness, the sight of the 


beauty of Christ’s character and manner does not alone satisfy the 


hunger; and so with all such professions of admiration and per- 
suasive commendation, with all who admire and gaze intently at 
the historic ideal, there is still unrest and failing of heart, and 
painful askance of thought, and at last the inevitable drift to a 
sort of melancholic carelessness and mere wsthetic ease. 

No; Christ’s promise of righteousness to hungry hearts must 
begin with our first want, the forgiveness of past sins, the “free 
gift,” the “gift of the grace of the one man;” we must first “receive 
the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness.” This 
first uppermost thought of the Gospel must be again faithtully 
and persistently preached. “Christ and Him crucified,” the old 
Pauline standard, must be adhered to. The Book of Acts must be 
expounded anew, not now so much to correct the revivalistic vagaries 
of Protestantism, as in positive preachments to meet the wants of 
the soul. Those wants are there, be sure; and they are but inten- 
sified when they fasten on Christ, but stop short of the cross to 
which He was nailed for our behoof. Your culture will only make 
you all the sadder and dispairful, if it refuses the simple mercy of 
God to forgive your sinus in the sacrifice of the Son of His love. 

There is a more positive lesson yet to be drawn from this New 
Testament conception of righteousness. And it will show us still 
tarther how true and helpful this conception is. This gift of 
righteousness God means to be to every man the mightiest obliga- 
tion to a life of righteousness. The New Testament leaves it for 
the critical mind to study, to classify, to discriminate its uses of 
this master-word, whether it refers to the first simple touch of 
God's healing a sinful hearts or to the final fruits that enrich a 
heliever's life. But the New Testament itself uses the word freely, 
Huently, livingly, always in contact with character at some point. 
It never once lets go its idea of influencing man for certain moral 
good. It distinetively teaches that the very pardon of our sins 
involves a uewness of living and doing. The idea of the freeness 
of this forgiveness had already begun to be perverted in Paul’s 
day. “If grace overflows sin,” so the loose notion was floating in 
some minds, “let us sin on, that grace may abound more and more 
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exceedingly.” The very fact of such a perverse notion shows the 
liability of the doctrine to such a perversion. We are saved ac- 
cording to mercy, without any reference to moral measurements 
of ourown. But the New Testament teaches that, while the gift 
of righteousness is just so free, its true tendency is to make us 
better in life. “Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? 
God forbid.” That is Paul’s solemn negation. And then, speak- 
ing of the great historic act, our obedience in baptism, where God 
pledges to the penitent believer the remission of sins, out of that 
obedience and with that blessing the Apostle finds a moral new- 
ness of life necessarily following. “Or are ye ignorant that all we 
who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death. 
We were buried therefore with Him through baptism into death, 
that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life.” 

There is no covert here for either ignorance or hypocrisy. 
The might of moral obligation loses none of its intensity in the 
mercifulness of the Gospel. The merey of the Gospel but re-en- 
forces its intensity. No sinner has felt aright the healing hand of 
the Savior, who does not arise from the waters of baptism with 
regnant motives to lead a new life. So vital is this double idea of 


the righteousness of God, its power to cleanse and its purpose to 


better men’s lives, its r:velation of the justice of God’s ways and 
of an ideal for man’s pursuit, its mercy in setting men right to- 
wards a wrong past and setting them onward to « holy future, that 
the New Testament fairly revels in the luxuriance of its teaching, 
its precepts, its pictures, its promises of this pervasive thought. It 
simply asks of us to hold this variant doctrine, this manifold usage, 
in the unity of an intelligent grasp. And so holding it we may 
see its vast meaning unfold, and cover the wide range of life and 
duty. 

Mark its urgent “therefore,” filled with all the power and pur- 
pose of redemption—“let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal 
body!” Listen to its immense motive of gratitude tanght some 
time-hardened sinner, the thief, the drunkard, the libertine —such 
were some of you; but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but 
ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the 
spirit of our God.” See the farsighted moral design of the very 
sacrificial death of Jesus Christ—“who his own self bare our sins 
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in his own body on the tree, that we, having died unto sin, might 


live unto righteousness.” Do you need insistence of precept as 
regards your passions? “Flee youthful lusts; but follow after 
righteousness!” Do you want all moral defense against the in- 
roads of the world? “By the armor of righteousness on the 
right hand and the left.” Do you wish a live; loud word about 
your companionships? “What fellowship have righteousness and 
iniquity?” Would you have a decisive test of your motives in 
your good works? ‘Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them.” Do you want some first gleam 
of light, some first soft touch of easing, as you suffer the pangs 
of a long, sharp discipline, where even human love fails, and you 
begin vour walk under the heavy shadows? ‘All chastening 
seemeth for the present to be not joyous, but grievous; yet after- 
ward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that have been exercised 
thereby, even the fruit of righteousness.” Do you in these times 
of sad carelessness or morbid questionings about death and a here- 
after, long for a Inminous hope that flings its light towards the 
low dark verge of life, through the grave, over the land beyond? 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord the righteous judge shall give me at that day.” 


Righteousness! The righteousness of God—the habitation 


of His throne !—the easement of human guilt !--the inspiration 


of human character !—the ideal of human destiny ! 


Hunger for 
it in faith ; pursue it in obedience. Thou shalt be filled. 


Rost. T. MaTuews. 


THE. GENUINENESS OF THE PENTATEUCH--W. 
ROBERTSON SMITH, 


Is the Pentateuch genuine? That is, was it written by Moses 
its reputed author? The work entitled “The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church,” by W. Robertson Smith, M. A., of Aberdeen, 
denies its genuineness and gives the author's reasons for his views. 
His book has no doubt shaken the confidence of some in the 
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writings of Moses more from a hasty reading than from any im- 
pregnability of the positions therein assumed. ‘To pass rapidly 


over such heavy reading, witnessing the parade of passages quoted 
and references given and the plausible statements of truths and 
half truths with the esoteric method of making history, is caleu- 
lated to leave a general doubt upon the minds even of intelligent 
people. But whoever will take the trouble to turn to the passages 
referred to and examine them carefully will find many an assump- 
tion and false exegesis of the plainest historical facts. His division 
of the Five Books of Moses into the First, Second and Third Leg- 
islation is purely arbitrary, though essential to the support of his 
principal thesis. This we can neither discuss nor regard in so 
brief a notice of the work as this must be. After stating more 
fully his views of the genuineness of Moses’ writings, we will pre- 
sent several facts to show that Mr. Smith has largely misunder- 
stood and so misrepresented some of the leading truths of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, 

The main object of this learned work is to prove that the 
whole system of the Levitical priesthood was gotten up between 
the time of Ezekiel and that of Kzra—that Moses may have left 
some hints or scraps of manuscript, but was in no proper sense 
the author of the Pentateuch. He says: “The new laws of the Leviti- 
eal code were presented (by Ezra) as ordinances of Moses, though 
when they were first promulgated every one knew that they were 
not so.” He contends that the Temple service, with its Levitical 
priesthood, was unknown for eight hundred years after Moses. 
This disposes of Numbers, Leviticus and Exodus, and as for Gene- 
sis he revives an old and oft refuted argument of Thomas Paine, 
about the city of Dan, to prove that Moses is not its author. Then 
as Deuteronomy Was an outgrowth of Isaiah's teachings, we have 
the whole Pentateuch asserting its existence for the first time 
amid the sorrows and sufferings of the Babylonish captivity. He 
believes in the Bible as a revelation from God, but thinks that 
Biblical criticism will not have finished its work until it has 
proved that Moses never wrote the Five Books. Now by what 
argument does the learned Mr. Smith seek to establish this eriti- 
cism. It may be briefly but fairly stated as follows: 

Whereas the Levitical ritual, established according to the Pen- 
tateuch in the days of Moses, limited all sacrifice and ritual wor- 
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ship to the one place—the Sanctuary, in the Tabernacle of the 
wilderness or the Temple of Solomon after it was built—and 
whereas we do find all through Joshua. Judges, Samuel, Kings 
and the Major Prophets, embracing 800 years, that altars were 
built and sacrifices offered thereon by Samuel, David, Absalom, Sol- 
omon and many others, in many different localities, and not at the 
Sanctuary: ¢erefore the Levitical ritual was not known through 
all those centuries as it would not have been disregarded had these 
men ever heard of it. He thinks if the Levitical priesthood and 
their prerogatives in conducting the service of God in the Sane- 
tuary had ever been heard of by Isaiah, he certainly would not 
have favored local sacrifices in different parts of Palestine and 
even in Egypt; and if Samuel, born 400 years after Moses, had 
ever heard of these things he would not have offered a sacrifice at 
Gilgal, This I think is a fair statement of dhe main argument, 
the vertebral column of his position. 

In answer to this, and without paying any attention at this 
time to the fanciful “three Legislations” by which Mr. Smith 
would carve up the Pentatench to suit his argument, we answer 
that the custom of local sacrificing, so common among patriarchs, 
was in a modified form, continued among the Jews hy divine au- 
thority after the Sanctuary was established. Tam aware that the 
following passage from Exodus 20:24-26, belongs to what Mr. 
Smith calls the first Legislation, but it is quoted here in connection 
with another that he places in the third Legislation of much later 
date.—“An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me and shalt sae- 
rifice thereon thy burnt offerings and thy peace offerings, thy 
sheep and thine oxen. In all places where I record my name I 
will come unto thee and bless thee. And if thou wilt make me 
an altar of stone thou shalt not make it of hewn stone for if thou 
lift up thy teol upon it thou hast polluted it.” Now granting, as 
every Bible reader knows, that, after the Israelites came to rest in 


“ 


their good land of Palestine God did choose one place to “ put his 
name there’ where burnt offerings and sacrifices were to be offered, 
as Deuteronomy repeats many times, still there were times and 
circumstances under which these regulations were modified. To 
this we have allusion made in Deuteronomy itself, which, Mr. 
Smith says was not written until the Babylonish captivity, at 


which time he says they were trying to break up all local altars 
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and local sacrificing. But that local altars were not in all eases to 
give place to the Sanctuary service in the “one place which God 


would choose” is evident from Deut. 16:21—“Thou shalt not plant 


thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God 
which thou shalt make thee.’ This command was given in the 
so-called third Legislation, claimed to be 800 years after Moses was 
buried, and is found in the very book which he says was trying to 
destroy all local altars. And yet it is “an altar which thou shalt 
make thee,” and noue the less an altar of “the Lord thy God,” for 
not belonging to the Sanctuary. Local worship within certain 
limits and under certain circumstances was never forbidden, but 
practiced frequently by:many of God's servants with his approba- 
tion. Now as Deuteronomy, in spite of Mr. Smith’s learning, 
was written on the Kast side of Jordan and at a time when Moses 
could truly say (Deut. 12:9), “ Ye are not as yet come to the rest 
and the inheritance which the Lord your God giveth you,” it must 
have been less than 40 years since the above order in Exodus 
20:24-26 was issued, and it is next to certain that Deut. 16:21 re- 
ferred to the same kind of altars made either of “earth” or of 
“stone”—the latter being generally preferred by Samuel and 
others. The only caution ministered was that they should plant 
no grove near it, nor set up “any image which the Lord thy God 
hateth.” Now it is all the more fatal to Mr. Smith’s theory if he 
could even prove that Deuteronomy was not written till after the 
time of Isaiah and Ezekiel, for this same book was still giving 
directions for the erection of local altars the same as Exodus, to 
scraps of which he allows a much earlier date. 

The notion that the whole Levitical system was unknown to 
Joshua, Samuel, David and Sulemon, and on until Deuteronomy is 
guessed to have been produced perhaps by Ezra, is neatly met by 
2 Chron. 30:16, where Hezekiah re-established the Passover after 
long being neglected. The priests and the Levites were there. 
“And they stood in their place after their manner according to 
he Law of Moses the Man of God: the priests sprinkled the 
blood which they received of the hands of the Levites.” This was 
more than ahundred years before Ezekiel was born, and yet the 
whole “Levitical system” was fully involved in the verse just 
quoted. Moreover, and to make it still stronger, the 5th verse of 
the same chapter says this Passover had been for a long time neg- 
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lected—“For they had not done it of a long time in such sort as 
it was written.” This proves that for a “long time” the manncr 
of observing the Passover, with all its Levitical forms, “had been 
written,” and that too “according to the Law of Moses the Man 
of God.” 

Let us again retire more than 300 years to the time of David 
and see if he knew anything about the Levitical system which 
Mr. Smith contends was unknown for 500 years after David's 
death. From 1 Chron. 23:24-32, we see that David found 38,000 
Levites at hand, whom he organized into orderly bands of workers 
for the House of the Lord built by Solomon. The passage is too 


long to quote here, but the interested reader will see that it em- 


braces almost every feature of the Levitical service. They were 


to “wait on the sons of Aaron for the service of the house of the 
Lord in the courts, in the chambers, in the purifying of all holy 
things,” &c., &e. They were to attend to the shew bread, the fine 
flour for meat offerings, tostand “every morning and every evening 
to thank and praise the Lord.” They were to offer all burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices unto the Lord in the sabbaths, in the new moons 
and on the set feasts continually before the Lord; they were to 
keep charge of the tabernacle, of the holy place and of the sons 
of Aaron in the service of the house of the Lord. After this, in 
the 24th chapter, follows an account of the division of the sons of 
Aaron into their 24 orders &e., and yet Mr. Smith contends that 
the whole Levitical system was unknown till after the death of 
Jeremiah. His main argument is that David, Samuel and many 
others, during $00 years after Moses, kept up local sacrifices which 
they would not have done if they had ever heard anything about 
the Levitical law that required all sacrifices, he says, to be offered 
at the one place, the Sanctuary. But we have already shown 
from Exodus 20:24-26, and Deut. 16:21, that local altars and sac- 
rifices were provided for, as well as those of the Sanctuary, which 
completely break down his learned but overstrained theory against 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch. 

It must have been the presence of these and similar facts of 
Jewish history that made Mr. Smith, at times, modify his state- 
ments by saying that the exelusive sanctity of the nation was not 
understood in a “Levitieal sense,” that the Levitical law was not 
carried out, and that even the priesthood was not always kept in 
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the direct Aaronic line. But no Bible scholar will ever say that 
all the Jewish laws were strictly enforced, or enforced at all 
times. Besides, it is not the strict enforcement of the Levitical 
law that proves its existence at any given time. Its xeg/ect 
proves its exstexzce just as well as its enforcement would. A law 
could not be neglected if it did not exist, and if this law existed 
in the days of David and Samuel and Joshua, as acknowledged all 
along those centuries, it proves that Ezra was not the author of 
the “Deuteronomic code,” whether this code was obeyed or not by 
David, Solomon and others. The fact that Solomon married many 
wives does not prove that the law forbidding it (Deut. 17:17) did 
not exist; the fact that David killed Uriah does not prove that 
there was no law in his day against'murder; and the fact that the 
Levitical law was greatly neglected up to the time of Samuel, 
David or the captivity, is poor evidence that this law was not writ- 
ten by Moses S00 years before Ezra. And yet this neglect in ob- 
serving the L+vitieal law is Mr. Smith’s main dependence in prov- 
ing that Moses never wrote the Pentateuch. Now it may be that 
the Levitical law of sacrifice was neglected, also, through desue- 
tude or ignorance or forgetfulness of the law, just as the law of 
marriage was: and local sacrifices may sometimes have been toler- 
ated as other violations were when they should have been offered 
at the Sanctuary, but the lack of enforcement of that law neither 
proves its non-existence at the time, nor that Moses did not write it. 

Although Mr. Smith spends much strength in showing how 
God tried to destroy local altars and sacrifices, in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, he never once seems to perceive that these were 
either the heathen high places or the high places where the Israel- 
ites were offering idolatrous service. It was idolatrous high places, 


and not the high places where the Most High was worshipped, 


that are referred to in all Mr. Smith’s quoiations. It may be ad- 
mitted that Solomon’s sacrificing at Gibeon, and such like services 


“ 


on high places, were only permissive, “because there was yet no 
house built unto the name of the Lord.” This great sacrifice of 
thousands of bullocks and other victims, was accepted of the Lord, 
for immediately atter that, He appeared unto Solomon and _ told 
him to ask what he would. The ark of God was in Jerusalem, 
but the Tabernacle was at Gibeon, which was, “the great high 
place.” See 2 Chron. 1:3-5. Though sacrifice in high places 
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was merely tolerated and apologized for in many instances, as in the 
case of Jehosaphat “who did that which was right in the sight of 


the Lord, o/y the people offered sacriflee in high places,” and 
though the law was very strict that required all burnt offerings 
&e., to be made “in the place which the Lord shall choose,” still 
deviation from that law is a very shallow proof of its non-exis- 
tence, especially during a period in which everything was in a 
formative state, and all law, more or less, disregarded. 

No doubt dense ignorance of the Law of God prevailed dur- 
ing those early times, when not only was there no printing, but no 
professional scribes who made it the business of their lives to 
transcribe Manuscripts as it was in the Middle Ages. Hence, no 
wonder the people were ignorant of the contents of that “Book 
of the Law of the Lord by the hand of Moses,” found by Hilkiah 
in the house of the Lord in the days of Josiah. 2 Chron. 34:14. 
Moses commanded that the Book of Deuteronomy should be read 
every seven years before all the people—men, women and children, 
but even that had not been done. This Book found by Hilkiah 
was probably Deuteronomy and not the whole Pentateuch, as it is 
Book, in the singular. Then Josiah, after hearing it read, speaks 
of the great wrath that is “poured out upon us because our fathers 
have not kept the Word of the Lord as written in this book,” and 
Deuteronomy is full of such threatenings. Then Huldah speaks 
of the “curses that are written in this book,” as we read them to- 
day in the 28th and other chapters of Deuteronomy. The denun- 
ciations of idolatry in the discovered Book, as well as its being 
called several times “the Book of the Covenant,” harmonizes well 
with what we know Deuteronomy to be to-day. But Deuter- 
onomy as found by Hilkiah was called by him “ 7ke Book of the 
Law of the Lord given by Moses,” and yet Mr. W. Robertson 
Smith says it was pever known except in scraps for more than 100 
years after this, and that it was then called the law of Moses only 
in a sort of make-believe way. See page 387 of his work. 

But the most serious charge of all against Mr. Smith's work 
— ‘Old Testament in the Jewish Churech’”—is that his theory 
makes the author of the Pentateuch a liar and the Book itself a 
fraud, for it professes all through to be the veritable production of 
Moses. It professes not only to have been written by Moses from 
the beginning to the account of his death, but to have been writ- 
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ten in the land of Moab on the East side of Jordan, and that its 
author never set foot on the land of Palestine. It often refers to 
the good time when they siaZ pass over Jordan, conquer their en- 
emies, possess their lands, and reminds them that they “ have not 
yet come into the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Now any writer in the days of Ezekiel or Ezra, who could basely 
represent himself and his work to have existed 800 years before, 
is a fraud, and his work a lie, and how Mr. Smith can have any 
respect for the Pentateuch or any part of it, is not easily under- 
stood. Not only Deuteronomy, but Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
bers, all claim to have been written by Moses, and yet we are told 
that some miscreant Jew, during the Bibylonish captivity, pro- 
duced the whole Pentatench, except perhaps a few seed thoughts 
by Moses that in no way entitle him to be regarded as its author, 
unless it be by a sort of pardonable prevarication. (p. 3887 of his 
work. ) 

Not only so, but it makes out that Jesus himself was ignorant 
of the authorship of the Pentateuch. “Had you blieved Moses 
ye would have believed me for he wrote of me.” Andin what 
Book did Moses write anything about Jesus? It was in Deuter- 
onomy 18: 15, 18,19. as Peter quoted by divine inspiration in 
Acts 3:22; and as quoted also by Stephen, Acts 7:37. So it seems 
that Peter and Stephen and all New Testament writers, as well as 
Jesus, regard Deuteronomy as the work of Moses and thereby de- 
nounce the notion of its origin, in whole or in part, 800 years after 
his death. Now it was not necessary for the Apostles, nor perhaps 
even for Jesus, to fill their minds with all human learning in order 
to bring salvation to the world, but if both Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit in the Apostles were ignorant of the origin of the very re- 
ligion they were teaching it would be a destructive and appalling 
discount on our faith, both in his divinity and in their inspiration 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Mr. Smith’s work is both plausible and perplexing, even to 
good minds, unless you keep turning to his scripture references and 
make the whole subject an earnest study, for the truth’s sake; but 


with that attention it will be visibly built up of an esoteric philos- 


ophy of what the history of the Jews should have been, and of earn- 
est study to make the history conform to that opinion. He seems to 
be candid and honest, but never seems to suspect that if his theory 
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were adopted generally, it would destroy faith in all Old Testament 
history, and hence, all confidence in the ability of Jesus to found 
a religion for us based upon his own ignorance of the genuiness 
of the Pentateuch. 

Tuomas MUNNELL. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 


There is no page of history, secular or sacred, more intensely 
interesting and profitable than that whereon are recorded the 
bloodless victories of the militant church of Christ. 

The gospel of Christ is nota theory but a history. The 
preaching of the gospel is not the proclamation of a doctrine but 
the holding up of a life. The truths of the gospel are historical 
facts and, therefore, cannot be expressed in abstract statements 
which the understanding or the imagination can exhaust. “Tt is 
a sentiment, a deed, a living person with which we are brought 
face to face in the gospel. The historical Christ, who lived and died 
and rose again, and who ever lives in his disciples, reproducing 


himself in every Christian life, wherever found, and who makes 


his people thus the inspiration of other souls, he is the wisdom of 


God and the power of God to everyone that believeth.” 

Neither is Christianity a doctrine or a system of doctrine; it 
is a life, a life so far as the individual Christian represents it, 
which cannot be satisfied exeept by the conquest of the world to 
Christ. Even worship itself does not so much consist in uttering 
praise to God, and making prayers long or short, or telling (tod 
how much we love him, as in doing good and communicating of 
our substance to those who need. “Pure and undefiled worship is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world;” and Christians are commanded, 
“To do good and to communicate forget not, tor with such sacri- 
fices God is well pleased.” As a general truth it may be affirmed 
that, no law of nature can be obeyed without advantage to him 
who obeys it; nor be violated without avenging itself and vindi- 
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cating its authority. The same is true of the laws of the Church 
of Christ. And accordingly it can easily b2 shown, by an induc- 


tion of the great facts of-its history, that in every age it has flour- 
ished or declined in proportion as it has fulfilled the primary ob- 
ject of its constitution. The period of its first and greatest activ- 
ity was the season of its greatest prosperity. It expanded with- 
out the aid of any of man’s favorite instrumentalities, such as 
learning, eloquence, wealth, or arms; indeed it achieved its tri- 
umphs in the face of all these. In its progress, idol temples fell 
and Christian sanctuaries were substituted. The church was act- 
ing and living in its true character and fulfilling its office as the 
representative of the cross to the world; and the thunders of its 
mightiest victories were as tender and touching as the good 
mother’s cradle song beside her infant child. Had the Christians 
of each succeeding generation continued as faithful and active as 
were the Christians of the first generation; had we heard only of 
their early history and triumphant progress from land to land; 
how naturally might we enquire the date when the gospel com- 
pleted a universal conquest, and at what precise period it was that 
India embraced the faith of Christ; how long it was before China 
was evangelized; and Japan heard the story of life; and whether 
there was not a year of jubilee on earth when the gospel had been 
preached to the last of the heathens, and in what year the festival 
occurred. These inquiries sound strangely enough to our ears to- 
day, but they would have been like the tones of a kinsman’s voice, 
instead of the voice of a stranger, had the church not forgotten its 
“first love.” The decline of Christian devotedness and activity 
was the decline of Christian prosperity. So soon as the church 
lost sight of its expansive character and heard only with dull ears 
the mandate of its Founder, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” it began to lose ground to the world, 
and the strength, which should have been spent in conflict with 
foes without, was exhausted in fierce contentions within. “When 
it ought to have been the almoner of God to the world, it became 
the great extortioner, absorbing the wealth of nations. When it 
ought to have been the channel of the water of life to the world 
it became a stagnant reservoir in which the very element of life 
corrupted and bred ‘all monstrous, all prodigious ‘things.’ When 
it ought to have been the birth-place of souls it was the grave of 
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piety, so that in order to live it was necessary to leave it. And at 
the moment when it should have been giving law to public opin- 
ion, and have attained to the mastery of the world, it was actually 
in alliance with it—the willing and accomplished agent of its 
vilest purposes.” No one familiar with the history of the “great 
apostacy” will dispute the truthfulness of the foregoing statements. 

But as every departure of the church from its missionary design 
is sure to be avenged, so we may expect that every return to that 
character will be divinely acknowledged and blessed. And all 
church history confirms this statement. But if we had no facts 
at hand to prove it, the injuctions which our Lord gave to the seven 
Asiatic churches to go back to their first love and repent and do 
their tirst works, and his promises of prosperity, would lead us to 
infer it; the uniformity of the divine procedure would warrant us 
to expect it; the very return itself, implying as it would a divine 
influence, would be proof of it. But the facts lie clearly and fairly 
on the historic page. Even the history of the Roman Catholic 
church demonstrates that every apparent return to first principles 
has been in so far, a return to outward prosperity. And while 
facts demonstrate that activity will keep alive even a corrupt sys- 
tem, the history of every Protestant denomination in Christendom, 
during the last seventy-five years, clearly proves that every return 
to spiritual devotedness and activity is in so far, a return to divine 
prosperity. So true is this proposition that if we ascertain the 
measure of holy activity in any church, we have ascertained the 
measure of its internal prosperity; so that a person might at any 
time safely say, “Tell me which church is most seripturally active 
and aggressive in its spirit and I will tell you which is the most 
prosperous.” 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

We use the word Christian in its broad catholic meaning, and 
not in the narrow sense of a denomination. The history of modern 
missions scarcely reaches yet three-fourths of a century. It is 
true, however, taking the old world with the new, that the era of 


Protestant missions commenced in the eighteenth century. While 


this is a fact of history, yet it is not wholly true that the missionary 
spirit had slumbered in the church from the Apostolic age till 


then. Every intermediate century had witnessed the diffusion of 


at least, nominal Christianity. The original impulse given to the 
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progress of the gospel had evidently declined as early as the ¢hird 
century, but notwithstanding this fact, we find Christianity in the 
fourth century in Persia, Armenia, Iberia, Ethiopia and England. 
The #/¢h century was signalized by the nominal conversion of 
several of the German nations and the introduction of Christianity 


into Ireland. In the séxtd century Christianity was professedly 


embraced by many of the barbarous nations bordering on the 
Euxine sea and was more widely diffused among the Gauls. Ecclesi- 
astical missionaries from England, Scotland, and Ireland carried 
the gospel in the sevevt century to Batavia, Belginni and several 
of the German nations: and traces of its extensive propagation are 
found in the remotest regions of Asia, carried thither by the Nes- 
torian Christians of Syria, Persia, and India. In the e/g¢4¢h cen- 
tury Tartary, parts of Germany, Friesland, and Saxony were the 
principal additions to the domains of Christendom. In the x/xth 
century Denmark and Sweden, Belgium and Moravia professed 
subjection to the faith, as well as parts of Slavonia and of Russia. 
From Moravia the gospel was carried into Bohemia. In the “xth 
century, “the rays of Christian light began to enter Poland; in 
Hungary, Christianity was made the national religion by a royal 
decree; and in Norway it was imposed by the severest measures.” 
From Norway it was carried into Iceland, the Faro and Shetland 
islands, and even into Greenland. The e/eventh century saw 
Christianity established as the national religion of Russia and re- 
cords its wider diffusion in the Kast. Conquest and conversion 
had now come to mean nearly the same thing; and hence, in the 
twelfth century the political subjugation of Pomerania was fol- 
lowed by its nominal subjugation to the Christian faith; the island 
of Ruegen, long the stronghold of Heathenism, was subdued and 
its inhabitants baptized; and the conquered Fins were compelled 
to submit to the same rite. The nominal church was still further 
enlarged in the ¢Airfeenth century by the forced submission of 
Prussia, Livonia, and many of the northern provinces; as well as 
by the recovery of portions of the Saracenic territories in Spain. 
The fourtcenth century was marked by the professed conversion of 
the Lithuanians, one of the last of the heathen nations of En- 
rope which embraced Christianity; while the //feexth was in- 
delibly stained by the forced subjection of parts of the newly dis- 
covered hemisphere of America. Towards the middle of the séx- 
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teenth century Ignatius Loyola founded the order of the Jesuits; 


one of whose grand objects was the propagation of Christianity 


among heathens and infidels by means of missionaries. Accord- 
ingly the missions of the Jesuits form an important part of the 
history of their society. Francis Xavier led the way into India 
and Japan; and within a very short period, the agents of this for- 
midable body spread over South America and penetrated into al- 
most every part of Asia. 

It is historically true, that many of the agents employed from 
century to century, in this wide diffusion of the gospel were men 
whose wisdom, piety, and zeal would have adorned the apostolic 
age; but it is also notoriously true that its principal instrument- 
ality consisted of worldly policy and martial power, the drum 
heats of warlike nations were louder than the notes of the message 
of love and peace; and consequently that its immediate results were 
only territorial aggrandizement, and a nominal submission to the 
gospel. “Accordingly as many of these conquests had been made 
by the sword, by the sword many of them subsequently were lost. 
Civilization itself, at one period, suffered a decline. Ages of dark- 
ness rolled over the church, until Christendom, so far from being 
in a capacity to convert the world, stood itself in most urgent 
need of substantial conversion.” But the great event of the six- 
teenth century was that “glorious change of which the signs and 
means had long been gathering.” As Carlyle says, “The Reform- 
ation might bring what results it liked when it came, but the Re- 
formation simply could not help coming.” The age, deceptive as 
it was, could put no false face on Martin Luther the “prophet 
idol-breaker of his age; a bringer-back of men to reality;” a youth 
nursed up in wintry whirl winds, in desolate darkness and difficulty, 
that he might step forth at last from “ his stormy Scandinavia, 
strong as a true man, as a god: a Christian Odin—a right Thor 
ence more, with his Thunder hammer to smite asunder ugly 
Fotuns and giant-monsters.” 

The direct effect of the Reformation was confined to the 
church itself, and within avery small circle of Christendom. The 
close of the sixteenth century witnessed the first attempt on the 
part of Protestant Christians to make a descent on heathenism. 
The distinguished honor of making it belongs to the Swiss, for 
in 1556 fourteen missionaries were sent by the church of Geneva 
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to plant the Christian faith in the newly-discovered regions of 
South America. The seventeenth century was a time of mission 
preparation and promise. In 1659, during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, the “Sceiety for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England” was incorporated by Act of Parliament. In 1698 the 
“Society fur Promotion of Christian Knowledge” was instituted, 
whose object included the labors of missionaries. These were 


English societies. They were, indeed, small beginnings, but they 


were nevertheless the dawn streaks of a rising sun. Besides these 
feeble efforts to diffuse the gospel, the sermons and epistolary cor- 
respondence of the age show that many a Christian heart was la- 
boring and swelling with a desire of greater things than these. 
Still the century closed with witnessing little more than individ- 
ual and unsustained endeavors. Had they been all suddenly ar- 
rested, only a very feeble call would have been made for their re- 
sumption; but “like the repeated flights of the dove of the deluge, 
they served to show that there was shut up within the ark of the 
church a principle of activity impatient to be free, and which 
promised, when opportunity served, to traverse the globe.” The 
eighteenth century began to fulfill the promise of the seventeenth, 
und has been denominated “the age of missionary associations.” 
In 1701 the “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in.Foreign 
Parts” was chartered. The society in Scotland for “Propagating 
Christian Knowledge,” was formed at Edinburgh in 1709. The 
Moravians commenced their missions to Greenland in 1741, and at 
a time, too, when their entire number did not exceed six hundred 
persons, and the greater part of these mere suffering exiles; yet so 
noble and extensive were the exertions which they made for the 
evangelization of the heathen, and so abundantly were their unos- 
tentatious labors blessed, that within the short period of ten years 
their heralds had proclaimed salvation in Greenland; to the In- 
dians of North America and to the negroes of South Carolina; 
they had gone into Lapland, Tartary, and Algiers; and preached 
the gospel in Guinea, the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon. “In 
the year 1784, at a Baptist Association held at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, it was determined that one hour on the first Monday evening 
of every month should be devoted to solemn and special interces- 
sion for the revival of genuine religion, and for the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ throughout the world.” This is said to be 
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the origin of “monthly missionary prayer meetings.” Wesleyan 
Methodism began its work in the West Indies in 1786; the “Bap- 
tist Missionary Society” of England was organized in 1792; the 
“London Missionary Society,” on the principle of embracing all 
denominations, arose in 1795; the “Edinburg Missionary Society” 
was instituted in 1796; and in 1799 the “Church Missionary Soci- 
ety” was organized hy the Church of England. Missionary infor- 
mation was regularly circulated in periodicals specially published 
for that purpose. Sermons were addressed to large and interested 
audiences, exclusively on the obligations of Christians to send the 
bread and the water of life to the starving and the perishing. To 
these appeals the people generally responded by willing contribu- 
tions. It was the signal, 
“On the mountain tops appearing,” 

that the charity of the ancient church was reviving, and that ere- 
long the feet of them who bring good tidings to the people would 
tread the waste places of the earth. 

The xineteenth century opened with the promise of great 
things. Almost at its very portals the cry went up for general 
association in missionary enterprise. The union of Christians for 
this great object pressed upon the consciences of God's people, in 
divers ways and in many places. The presence of this sentiment 
took the rank of a new power in the religious world, and its ab- 
sence was felt as a great general want. Never since apostolic times 
has the interest in foreign evangelization been so all-pervading and 
strong as in the nineteenth century. There were signs in the 
heavens at its beginning which heralded a second rising of *Beth- 
lehem’s Star” over a myriad bloodless battle-fields to be. The 


birth-throes of a new “dispensation of grace” were felt on every 


hand. Thomas Campbell, who with his son Alexander, was des- 
tined to fill a large space in the religious history of the century, 
in 1809 issued the celebrated “Declaration and Address,” in which 
with pathetic clearness he announces the great principles which 
should govern in “Immanuel’s Land;” and as he meditated he saw 
in his vision, “the dark clouds going and the clear sky coming.” 

In 1810 the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sious was organized, and two years later received its charter from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its organization was pre- 
ceded by the now famous agreement of a few young men, students 
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at college, “to effect in the person of its members a mission to 
the heathen.” This was the first foreign missionary society on 
this continent. This was the “handful of corn among the moun- 
tains.” Dr. Mark Hopkins, a man worthy himself to be the 
teacher of the race, in his historical discourse, in 1860, at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the society, in referring 
to that dauntless effort in the face of storms and lightning, says: 
“What a contrast is here! On the one side is that vast continent, 
the cradle of the race and of Christianity, with its myriads of 
people now seen not in the purple light of the imagination as the 
Orient filled with palaces and pageants; nor with the ey: of traftic 
as the land of spices and of gems; but as the abode of a per- 
verted Christianity, of intrenched paganism, of darkness, and 
cruelty, and degradation; asa land where missionaries would be 
murdered, and fortresses could be stormed only by those who 
should lead a forlorn hope. On the other side are five young men 
from the two lower classes in an infant college, in a place so se- 
cluded that no mail from any one direction reaches it oftener than 
once a week, and with an ocean and a continent intervening. 
They are seated by a hay-stack. Dark clouds are above them; 
but they heed not these, nor the quick flash of the lightning, nor 
the thunder echoing among the mountains. They are speaking of 
the “moral darkness of Asia;”’ they propose to send the gospel 
thither; they kneel together in prayer; and as they pray the heav- 
ens grow brighter, and the dark cloulds roll away.” 

At the first meeting of the American Board after its organi- 
zation, there was but five persons present, and at its second but 
seven. Its receipts for the first year was but a thousand dollars. 
Now its meetings are like the going up of the tribes to Jerusalem; 
and its receipts for the year ending August 31, 1883, were $591,- 
488.67. Then it had no missions, and it was not known that any 
heathen country would be open to them. Now it has twenty mis- 
sions with 882 stations and out-stations which belt the globe, so 


that the sun does not set upon them, and the whole world is open. 


Its converts from the beginning number over ninety thousand, and 
the whole number of pupils taught by teachers supported by the 
American Board are 35,625. It has collected and disbursed nearly 
fifteen millions of dollars without loss from defaleation, or suspi- 
cion of dishonesty. It has printed more than two thousand mil- 
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lions of pages in forty different languages. It has reduced eigh- 
teen languages to writing. Thus forming the germs of a new 
literature. It has raised a nation from the lowest forms of heath- 
enism to a Christian civilization, so that a larger proportion of its 
people can read than in New England, It has done more to ex- 
tend and diffuse in this land a knowledge of different countries 
and people than all other agencies, and the reaction upon the 
churches of this foreign work has been invaluable. And what has 
already been done is not to be estimated by the results already re- 
alized. This is the smallest part. This is only the beginning. 
“Foundations are laid; experience is gained; materials are gath- 
ered; the leaven is deposited and at work; fires are set.” 

Coincident with these splendid achievements is the growth 
and work of the “Disciples of Christ.” In 1809 they had no 
members, no ministers, and no churches. All they had wasa bat- 
tle-cry and a blazing sword. The battle-cry had scarcely escaped 
the lips of those who became their Titan leaders, and the sword 
which they were to wield so vigorously had not been wholly drawn 
from its seabbard. Their battle cry was the “union of all God's 
people,” and their sword was the Word of God. 

Whatever may be said of Martin Luther, on whose four hun- 
dredth anniversary birth-day these sentences are being written— 
and much can be said, and truthful things ean be said, and great 
things can be said of the sturdy monk who * shook the world”— 


the future historian of the church will record the fact that to the 


Campbells, father and son, a debt of everlasting gratitude is due 


for their sublime advocacy of the union of God's people upon the 
only basis where it can be accomplished, the divine Christ and his 
eternal word. Sinee 1809 the “Diseiples’ have lived a double life. 
They have been the leaven in the meal, and have permeated and 
impressed all the religious thought of the age, Catholic and Pro- 
testant; and they have also grown into a separate religious body 
or denomination of no mean size. The last United States census 
gives them 4,681 churches; 3,658 ministers; and 567,488 members, 
thus ranking in numbers with the Presbyterians and only out- 
ranked by the Baptists, Methodists, and Lutherans. Their ear- 
liest missionary organization was effected in 1849, and chartered 
soon after as the American Christian Missionary Society. Since 
that time that organization and its associate and auxilliary agen- 
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cies, state and foreign, have collected and disbursed over $1,500,000. 
The result has been to add to its roll of membership not less than 
one hundred thousand names. And this is only the beginning; 
foundations have been laid; experience has been gained; materials 
have been gathered; the leaven has been deposited and at work, 
and its fires have been set. Its day of boasting is not yet. Unlike 
the aged warrior whose campaigns are ended and who may 
justly take off his armor and count up his victories, the “Dis- 
ciples” are in their youth, and a modest speech and demeanor are 
comely graces for their adornment. They have only just entered 
the broad world-field of Christian endeavor, and unfurled their 
banners within sight of the temples of the heathen gods. 

The five largest foreign missionary societies of the United 
States were organized between and including the years 1810 and 
1831, viz.: The American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions in 1810; The American Baptist Missionary Union in 
1814; The American Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society in 
1819; The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United States in 1820; and the 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society in 1831. These were 
eventful periods in the lives of the Campbells whose names are as- 
sociated so securely with the history of missions and other church 
work among the “ Disciples of Christ.” And the years to come 
will be the precious years which they only beheld in vision, if 
those who call them “brethren” listen to the cry that is wafted on 
every wind that blows, and let it make them deaf to the taunts 


and opposition of the adversary, the cry of the man of Macedo- 
nia, “Come over and help us.” It is time for God’s church to “get 


up to the high mountain” and behold the land of promise streteh- 
ing away in brightness and beauty into the boundless future, where 
the groans of creation are silenced and the discords of the world’s 
wild music melt into the harmonies of everlasting peace. 

THE BENEFITS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

The benefits of Christian missions are temporal and spiritual, 
direct and reflex. In his “Christian Missions” Prof. Julius H. 
Seelye says: “The work of missions is worth to the church not 
only all that it has cost but infinitely more. And in saying this 
T do not forget what it has cost. I remember the sainted ones, 
of whom the world was not worthy, whose lives have been con- 








sumed in this sacred cause. I remember their sacrifices, the bur- 
dens and toils to which they have submitted, constrained by their 
love of Christ and their zeal tor his kingdom. But when I think 
of the energy and patience and faith, the self-forgetfulness and 
self-deyotion which the church has shown in her missionary work, 
preciots as is the offering, | cannot but feel that the church is in- 
expressibly richer for the grace which has permitted her to render 
it. How her faith has been strengthened in the process! How 
her love for Christ, and for souls whom Christ has loved has there- 
by deepened and grown more absorbing! How Christian hearts 
have thus been knit together, revealing as in no other way the 
oneness of the members of Christ’s body with each other and 
with their everlasting Head! What new views of the glory of 
Christ and the all-sufticiency of his atonement, and the power of 
his renewing grace, have been heheld by the church and disclosed 
to the world! 
a triumphant aftirmation of her divine origin and claims, does the 


church possess in these annals of the patience and the faith of 


the saints ! 


seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing — his 
sheaves with bim. The chureh is richer, inealculably richer, by 
all his sacrifices. The true economy of Christian labor is its wid- 
est diffusion.” 

The missionary spirit is the normal development of the church 
life, and as it grows the church grows in purity and power and all 
Christian efficiency. 

Where missions do not result immediately in additions to the 
church membership, and where even the preached gospel has pro- 
duced very slender spiritual results, the inferior benefits which it 
has seattered have rendered its progress through the nations as 
traceable as the overflowing of the Nile is by the rich deposits and 
consequent fertility which it leaves behind. This is a well known 
subject of devout exultation in many of the inspired epistles. *‘The 
Apologies of the Fathers prove it; and the records of profane his- 
tory, unintentionally, but abundantly confirm it.” 

Every city which the gospel visited in the earliest days of the 
church, and every city to which its message is now faithfully car- 
ried are proof of its corrective influence. It produced charity even 


in Judea, humility at Athens, chastity at Corinth, and humanity 
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What an irrefutable answer to all infidelity, what 


‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
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at Rome—cleansing her impenal amphitheatre of human blood 
and evincing that her boasted civilization had been only a splendid 


barbarism. Dr. John Harris in his summary of the “temporal 
benefits of Christian missions,” eloquently says: ‘Virtue went out 
of the gospel in every age and wherever it came. The Roman 
Empire was rushing to ruin; the gospel arrested its descent and 
broke its fall. Nearly all the nations of Europe sat at their feasts 
of human flesh or immolated human victims to their gods; the 
gospel called them from the horrid repast and extinguished their 
unholy fires. The northern invasion poured a new world of bar- 
barism over Christian lands; the spirit of Christianity brooded 
over the chaotic mass and gradually gave to it the forms of civi- 
lized life. Where it could not sheathe the sword of war, it at 
least humanized the dreadful art. It found the servant a slave 
and broke his chains. It found the poor—the mass of mankind— 
trampled under foot, and it taught them to stand erect, by address- 
ing whatever is divine in their degraded nature. It found woman 

one half of the species—in the dust, and it extended its pro- 
tecting arm to her weakness, and raised and placed her by the side 
of man. Sickly infancy and infirm old age were cast out to perish; 
it passed by and bade them live, preparing for each a home, and 
becoming the tender nurse of both. Yes, Christianity found the 
heathen world without a single house of mercy. Search the By- 
zantine Chronicles and the pages of Publius Victor, and, though 
the one describes all the public edifices of Constantinople, and the 
other of ancient Rome, not'a word is to be found in either of a 
charitable institution. Search the ancient marbles of your muse- 
ums; descend and ransack the graves of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii; and question the many travellers who have visited the ruined 
cities of Greece and Rome, and see, if amidst all the splendid re- 
maius of statues and amphitheatres, baths and granaries, temples, 
aqueducts and palaces, mausoleums, columns and triumphal 
arches, a single fragment or inscription can not be found, ‘telling us 
that it belonged toa refuge for human want, or for the alleviation 
of human misery.” The first voluntary and public collection 
ever known to have been made in the heathen world for a chari- 
table object, was made by the churches of Macedonia for the poor 
saints in Jerusalem. The first individual known to have built a 
hospital for the poor was a Christian widow. Search the lexicons 
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for interpreting the ancient Greek authors, and you will not find 
even the ames which divine Christianity wanted, by which to 
designate her houses of charity;—she had to invent them. Lan- 
guage had never been called on to embody such conceptious of 
mercy. All the asylums of the earth belong to her.” 

And what Christianity did then it is doing and will do now. 
It is counted a great distinction to be known among the nations; 
and there are nations in the light to-day which are indebted to 
Christian missions for their discovery, for they were called from 
their obscurity by the servants of Him who came *to seek and to 
save that which was lost.» Men renounce their wandering habits 
and adopt a settled abode so that their comfort is increased and 
their character is elevated by the influence of gospel missions. 


The usetul arts and trades of civilized life are found aceompany- 


ing the progress of the gospel. Christian missions have given 
written languages to the people civilized and enlightened by their 
influence, thus laying the foundation for all the literature which 
the millions of these various nations may ever possess. 

And education follows Christianization. Historically, educa- 
tion has always followed the preaching of the gospel and not pre- 
ceded it. The church, in its large sense, has always been the 
mother of learning. The inspiration of the new life once enkin- 
dled in the soul, quickens the whole man to a new development. 
Education as such has no purifying power; but purify the heart 
by faith in Christ, and then education may rise on the life like 
the pyramids without danger. The institution of laws follows ed- 
ucation. By teaching them to read, a people obtain a knowl- 
edge of the customs and advantages of law in civilized lands; by 
enlightening their minds, such knowledge shows them the evils 
which they have suffered from the want of law; by quickening 
their moral nature it awakens a craving after a rule to walk by; 
and by thus humanizing them, it prepares them to conform to the 
law enacted. 

One of the most valuable of the temporal benefits arising 
from Christian Missions is the rescuing of mental character from 
undeserved ignominy and restoring men to the rank of common 
humanity. How mighty must be that influence which can thus 
disinter, as it were, the mental faculties, and quicken into quivering 
sensibility what appeared to be ‘ta mass of unconscious brutality.” 
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How beneficent must that agency be which “takes whole tribes 
and nations whom a worldly philosophy had struck from the fam- 
ily of man, and exalts them, through grace, into the family of 
God.” 

Christian missions have afforded protection to the oppressed, 
and procured liberty for the enslaved; they have elevated the 
moral character and social rank of woman, for to her, often the 
missionary has been her shield, and his coming like that of an 
angel; and above all, they make the islands of the sea, and the 
kingdoms of men, as glorious as “Tmmanuel’s Land” when the 
gospel which the missionary preaches is received into the heart of 
their people and practiced in their lives. Some one has said: “ If 
we knew of a region where the sun of knowledge set long ages 
ago; where the absence of truth has not merely left the mind va- 
eant, but in actual possession of destructive errors like a deserted 
mansion converted into a den for robbers and murderers: and where 
truth is not only lost to man, and fatal error is in full possession, 
but where man is actually lost to the trath—lost to the power of 
even intellectually apprehending it when first presented to his 
mind; and it there existed a process by which that darkness could 
be pierced, those errors exploded, and this power restored, would 
not he be a great benefactor who should attempt and conduct it to 
a successful issue? That region is heathenism; that process is 
Christian education; and that benefactor is the Christian AIis- 
sionary.” 

While the direct advantages of Christian Missions are many 
and positive, the reflex benetits are no less apparent and powerful. 

One of the laws of the divine administration is that, “He that 
watereth shall himself also be watered.” This law keeps the 
streams of beneficence like the waters of the ocean, in perpetual 
circulation, so they are sure, sooner or later, to revisit their source. 
Christian Missions, in modern times especially, have returned to 
the people who have sustained them in temporal advantages alone 


more than they have cost. [f any one is skeptical on this point 


let him read Dr. Thomas Laurie’s great work on the “ Contribu- 
tions of our Foreign Missions to science and human well being” 
and learn what missions have done for the great fields of human 


thought and investigation: in geography, geology, meteorology, 


natural science, archeology, the reading of curious and ancient 
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inscriptions on rocks, and monuments, and pyramids; in philology, 
ethnography, general and periodical literature and music; in Bible 
translations, religious beliefs, contributions to history, education, 
medical science, commerce, the arts, national regeneration and 
world-wide philanthropy. But these are the incidental results 
of missions; and great as they are, they do not constitute their 
chief glory, that lies in bringing back darkened minds and lost 
souls to a knowledge of their Divine Redeemer; and the fullness 
of that glory can be seen only in the light that is round about 
the throne. And while the islands are clapping their hands, and 
the seas are thundering their jubilee anthems, and 
“Nations are owning his sway’ 

through the missions which the church sends forth, the church 
is receiving back again whole cargoes of blessings of the glory and 
value of which she had never dreamed since the day her “first 
love’ went into the freezing shadows of skepticism and apostacy. 

“Piety at home” has become more manifest and happiness has 
increased as the news has come back from distant lands, that the 
Savior’s Kingdom has been enlarged in the “ends of the earth; 


multitudes have been “ provoked to love and good works;” a pro- 


founder realization of the unity of God’s people and God’s king- 
dom is felt; the “divine hunger for the horizon” of God’s empire is 
keener; and from many a Pisgah’s top the eye of faith watches for 
the coming of Him on whose thigh and vesture is written “King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 

The expanding influence of the spirit of Christ is seen in 
that sympathetic union of all who are conscious of its presence; 
men become willing to consecrate themselves and their property 
to the “boundless benevolence of Christ;” the spirit of prayer 
moves hearts to pray where mere “lip service” was once rendered; 
noble specimens of Christian character are rising up on every hand 
and with pleading lips are saying, “Here am I, send me; the con- 
viction is deepening that it is the duty of all memb2rs of the church 
to engage in missionary enterprise, and that He who has laid all 
their powers under tribute for his service is “walking in the midst” 
of them, and repeating with the old-time power and solemnity, 
“(zo ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature, ’ 
while the guilt of centuries of disobedience accumulated at their , 
door, stirs the conscience to its depths; infidelity with its giant 
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arms of darkness trembles in the presence of the truth, but dare 
not strike; Bible study is promoted, and the evidences of Christi- 
anity are increased in their number and augmented in power. The 
divinity of the gospel and its power to save are realized as never 
before since the apostolic age. The direct tendency of Christian 
missions is to bring the church on its knees before God in un- 
feigned gratitude for the past, and entire dependence for the future, 
prepared to inscribe on the sublime result of the whole, “To the 
praise of the glory of his grace,” and to furmish a grand illustra- 
tion of that sublime principle of a kingdom founded in love, * It 
is more blessed to give than receive.” 
OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

The preaching of the gospel is through human agency; the 
preaching, of the gospel is the preaching of God’s word; and thus 
there is in it a divine element and power even though uttered by 
human lips. In that fellowship of the saints which God's King- 
dom is to actualize among men, human hearts are knit together in 
love and sympathy by being co-workers together with him. He 
associates their agency with his own: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, and lo, [ am with you al- 
way to the end of the world.” The association of this commis- 


‘ 


sion with this promise “teaches us what the history of the church 
has continually illustrated, that Christ’s presence in and with his 
disciples accompanies their preaching of His gospel. He is with 
them and in them as a living inspiration in their obedience to his 
command.’ 

The commands of Christ are more than commands; they are 
blessed benedictions, and obedience to them is the enlargement of 
our capacity, and the opening of deeper channels through which 
his blessings can flow upon us, and therefore they are enjoined. 
The failure of the church in many parts of the Christian world to 
engage in the work of evangelizing the nations has resulted in 
spiritual apathy and loss of power. Indifference within the church 
to the conversion of the world begets infidelity outside, and over- 
whelms the church with reproaches which she has no means to 
repel. The church cannot stand still as Jong as there is any pro- 


gress for her to make. She may never stay at home until her 


ome embraces the world. 


And yet there are those who claim membership in Christ's 
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church, and who profess to have great reverence for His word, who 
are opposed to missions, and especially to fureign missions. When 
reminded that Christ gave his commandment to “Go into all the 
world ” to his disciples,» they icily suggest that there is a mistake; 
that Christ gave his world-wide commandment to his apostles, not 
to his disciples; as if his apostles were not his disciples as well; 
and as if generation after generation of men would not need sal- 
vation preached to them as much as that generation which had 
the illustrions privilege of being taught in person by the Son of 
Man and his first disciples. To give a little color to their oppo- 
sition they strive to make a distinction between “missionary work’ 
and “missionary society work.” But when the practical results of 
their theory are looked after it is found that they have made a 
“distinction without a difference,” for they have neither worked 
through a society or without one, in foreign lands. They have 
done nothing except to obstruct the way with their objections 
which take “fantastic shapes” when viewed in the light of that 
gospel which they profess, and the great commandment which was 
given amidst the solemnities of Olivet. There is clear authority in 
the Scriptures for presenting the dark side of the picture as well as 
the bright, and therefore, some of the representative objections 
will receive brief attention. 

First: The heathen are comparatively safe already; their ig- 
norance of the gospel is involuntary; they are a law unto them- 
selves; they will not gbe judged by the high requirements of the 
Bible, but by the light of Nature;‘and their eternal destiny, there- 
fore, is far from hopeless, and to pronounce it otherwise is unchar- 
itable and cruel. 


To this representation it may be replied: The question is not 


whether the heathen can be saved without the gospel; the ques- 


tion is, can Christians be saved who disobey the command which 
hids them preach it to them? It is a false philanthropy which 
indolently and charitably(?) abandons the everlasting happiness 
of millions to a mere peradventure. The only scriptural and con- 
sistent charity is that which while it may fear the worst, aims at 
the best, and while it dreads the destruction of the heathen, labors 
to the utmost for their salvation. In saving others we save our- 
selves. 


Second: Missionary enterprises are impracticable. Heathen- 
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ism is a system too old to be altered, too deep seated to be sub- 
verted, and too vast to be materially reduced. 

This is not an ancient objection; it has been made, in sub- 
stance, in this “ year of our Lord.” Against this objection, how- 
ever, an Alpine avalanche of success is loosened. 

“ From Greenland’s icy mountains 
From India’s coral strand; 


Where Afric’s sunny fountains 


Roll down their golden sands ;” 


from China whose hoary walls open their age-closed gates and 
from the “sunrise kingdom” of Japan; from the Sandwich Islands; 
from New Zealand: from the “ends of the earth” there come the 
voices of great multitudes protesting against its truth, and affirm- 
ing with an emphasis that the roar of the stormiest seas can not 
drown, that it is practicable and profitable to say among the hea- 
then, “Fhy God reigneth.” 

Third: Philosophy and learning must precede the proclama- 
tion of the gospel. Education must go before Christianity. 
Schools must be built first and then churches. But the Lord re- 
verses that order. The “ grace of God which brings salvation” 
comes first and then the “growth in grace” and in intellectual 
possessions. The command is, preach the gospel in “all the world 
and to every creature.’ The apostolic method was that of direct 
evangelization. The apostles did not plant schools and then plant 
churches; they preached the gospel and planted churches, and so 
far as we can learn “they left all questions of education to adjust 
themselves as the new spirit which followed their labors would di- 
rect.” The more carefully Paul’s method of preaching the gos- 
pel to the heathen is examined the more we shall see how pro- 
foundly it was adapted not only to the wants of his time but to all 
time. “Paul did not discard education, nor consider the culture or 
the speculations of the intellect of no concern; but he took up 
these afterwards. He began with the preaching of Christ; and 
until the heathen could know him, he determined not to know 
anything among them save Jesus Christ and him crucified; that 
their faith might not stand in the wisdom of men but in the 
power of God. But when this was accomplished, he was ready 
for all such speculations as the great truths he was proclaiming 


might require.’ Hence we hear him say: “Howbeit we speak 
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wisdom among them that are perfect, which none of the princes of 
this world knew.’ Where Christianity has gained a footing civi- 
lization has invariably followed; and “tke first house which the 
barbarian builds is commonly a house of God.” 

Fourth: We have heathens enough at home; charity begins 
at home; and we must evangelize home first. These are slurs, 
which by wearing the appearance of a pious patriotism often be- 


guile the sympathies of the unreflecting, and tend to foster a spirit 


of indolence in the cause of God, whose exposure shouldbe its 
utter condemnation. 

But these plausible statements are met with tremendous 
power by Dr. John Harris, when he says: “We have heathens 
enough of our own at home, you say, by which we are to suppose 
that vou intend persons who are very ignorant and very vicious. 
But if such persons are existing around you in any considerable 
number, does not the fact implicate you in the tremendous guilt of 
having neglected them?’ And will you plead that which results 
from your own sinful omission of duty towards those thousands, 
as an excuse for neglecting a similar duty towards as many mil- 
lions? But in extenuation of your conduct towards your irrelig- 
ious neighbors, you probably plead that they have been far from 
entirely neglected; that the knowledge and means of religion 
have been within their reach from infancy. From which we 
learn, on your own admission, that they are ignorant, not by ne- 
cessity, but by choice—self-constituted heathen men, who delib- 
erately prefer practical atheism to Christianity. And we ask: Is 
the world to be kept in ignorance, are the: millions abroad to be 
left to perish because there are those at home who ‘hate instrue- 
tion’ and ‘love darkness rather tham light?’ Sueh a sentiment 
you profess to repudiate, but still you say, ‘Charity begins at home,’ 
and practically you do nothing to send her away from home to the 
‘regions beyond.’” 

Our duties, temporal and spiritual, are so related that he who 
neglects the least at the expense of the greatest, or the greatest at 
the expense of the least, inflicts injury upon them both. The 
cause of human welfare is one and indivisible, and therefore, the 
interests of religion at home can never be opposed to the inter- 
ests of religion abroad. 

Fifth: Christians are not sufficiently united to attempt the 
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conversion of the world. As Christ prayed for the visible union 


of his fo‘lowers no missionary enterprises should be undertaken 
until that union has been effected. But let it be observed that 
while the union of God’s people is greatly to be desired, and every 


effort possible should be made to bring it about, yet after all, the 
preaching of the gospel is not made to depend on the union of the 
professed followers of Christ, but on the exp/fctt and all-authort- 
tative command of Christ, And the history of the church actu- 
ally proves that in all the ages of the church, when the disciples 
have been most active in preaching the gospel, and most sensitive 
in their obedience to the command of their Master, their union has 
been most apparent and complete. So long as there is a common 
object toward which all are laboring, to that extent will the essen- 
tials of unity be observed to reach it. Each will have a zeal tor 
the glory of Ged and an admiration tor the other's piety; and “the 
only contention between them will be that of the vine with the 
olive, which shall bear the best and most abundant fruit.” 

Sixth: “The time is not come, the time that the Lord’s house 
should be built;”’ when that time arrives the Almighty will easily 
find means to accomplish the conversion of the world, and till then 
all our efforts are premature and presumptuous, and must prove 
abortive. 

This objection is both old and new. It is as old as William 
Carey and as new as the latest advocacy of the millenarian theory, 
that “the world’s conversion must be wholly divine.” When 
William Carey, the pioneer of moderi missions in Kngland, pro- 
posed in a ministers’ meeting to attempt the spread of the gospel 
among heathen nations, the veyerable Dr. Ryland said with tre- 
mendous emphasis, ““ Young man sit down; when God pleases to 
convert the heather he will do it without your aid or mine.” In 

796 foreign missions were denounced before the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland as “highly dangerous to the good 
order of society.” If it is really “disrespectful to the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and a forestalling of the appointments of heaven to assail 
the idolatries of the heathen world, and torment the demons be- 
fore their time; then it would seem as if counter-missionaries 
ought to be employed to protect those abominations, and prolong 
their reign for a season longer. But over against this do-nothing 
idea, lies the great commandment, the contemporary of every age 


ats 
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“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Nearly sixty worlds have come and gone since that imperative 


command was first uttered; yea, sixty generations of men have 
passed from the earth or are “passing now,” since Jesus said to his 
first disciples, “The time is now come,” “Go;” and never since 
then has the Lord of the church ceased to say to his disciples “Go.” 
There were fields ripe for the harvest then, there are fields ripe for 
the harvest now; and all along the flowing centuries since the 
coming of the Son of Man the harvest fields have been ready for 
the reaper’s sickle. 

The vision of the man of Macedonia has been seen by other 
men than Paul, and heathen voices are lifted up in earnest suppli- 
cation for help. All Christian hearts hear and tremble under this 
ery which comes, 

Through midnight gloom from Macedon; 
The cry of myriads as of one, 
The voiceful silence of despair, 
[s eloquent in awful prayer 
The soul's exceeding bitter cry, 
“Come o’er and help us, or w ‘ die!” 
How mourntully it echoes on, 
For half the world is Macedon! 
These brethren to their brethren call, 
And by the love that loved us all, 
And by the whole world’s life, they ery, 
“O ye that live, behold! we die.” 

Seventh: Besides the foregoing, which have at least the sem- 
hlance of strength, there is a group of objections which to the 
Christian heart need only to be named to be abhorred. “We have 
so little religion at bome that we cannot afford to send any 
abroad;,” “missionary societies are disrespectful to the Lord Jesus 
Christ;” “the expense is great, and we cannot afford it;” “you 
might as well attempt to empty the Atlantic ocean with a tin dip- 
per;” “a group of half a dozen foreign missionaries in China will 
be as a grain of sand upon the shore of the vast Pacific ocean;” 
“it is shocking to take God's work out of his hands;” “Executive 
Committees or Boards of Managers may install themselves as lords 
of God's heritage,” 

These objections and others like them have been defended 
with a pertinacity and pugnacity which zeal for the truth can sel- 
dom command, If those who entertain them set a high value on 
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religious distinctness from the world, they are certainly unfortu- 
nate in having adopted objections to the missionary cause which, 
as far as they go, completely identify them with the world. If in- 
dolence, self-indulgence, and unbelief could speak on the subject, 
they would repeat the very same objections in the very same words. 
All these objections ought to rebuke those who make them until 
their cheeks crimson with shame. Unless the great command of 
Christ to preach the gospel to every creature has been modified or 
repealed, it comes down with annihilating weight on all objections, 
and challenges every disciple as one included in the principle 


which it contains, fo withstand itat his peril. A}l who possess 


the gospel are bound to co-operate to the extent of their ability in 
giving it to the world. And it were better, a thousand times, to be 
the devoted missionaries and brave the breath of pestilence and 
the sword of persecution; endure fierce tropical suns, or freezing 
blasts from plains of snow: or premature death far from kindred 
and home, than to be of those who live every day in open defiance 
of the mandate of the Lord, and who would damp all missionary 
effort and rob it of its victories and its crowns. 
DEVOTEDNESS TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

There are many and great reasons why the church should be 
inspired with the high missionary zeal to which she is summoned. 
The church cannot rise and shine, her light having come, except 
that the glory of the Lord shall have risen upon her. He is her 
life, and she will have energy, endurance and holy zeal in her 
great work, only as he gives her his strength and inspiration. The 
church must, therefore, look to him first of all for that spirit 
which will lead the way to her immortal victories. In the largest 
possible sense Christ is the world’s savior, and there must not be 
any apathy on the part of his church respecting the world’s con- 
version. Whatever may be the Christian’s love and sympathy 
for men, it is after all the boundless love of Christ that constrains 
him to do what he can for their salvation. The great motive for 
missionary work, the grand and ever-inspiring motive, is the dying, 
risen, and all-victorious Christ. 

“Not the wants of men, but the work of Christ; not the 
wretchedness of the world, but the will of the world’s Redeemer, 
who is our Lord; whose will, regnant over ours, makes us willing 
in the day of his power—this is our undying inspiration whereby 
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our words become the echo, and our works the fulfillment of his 
exulting cry: “And I, if [ be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” We catch the echo and send it round the 


world until her 
“Mountain tops 


From distant mountains catch the flying joy,” 
and all the plains and valleys become vocal with the high praises 
of God. Those who are called to this work are not the halt, or 
the lame, or the blind, of the Christian flock. Intellect has been 
laid upon the altar of Christian missions that was worthy of the 
crown of an arch-angel. And hearts have been bruised in the 
wine press of heathen lands that have been counted worthy of a 
place beside the beating heart of the world’s Redeemer. If Paul’s 
name is worthy of undying memories, so is Judson’s. There is 
nothing in the universe grander than a Christian man; and no one 
is more blessed than he who gives all his honors and his crowns 
to the service of Immanuel. Laws, armies, and revolutions are 
only visible expressions of the world’s power, but they are as 
nothing in the presence of a great princely Christian character. 
Royalty has trembled, and thrones and scepters have shaken in 
his presence. Great multitudes of heathens have been moved and 
subdued by him, and heaven has resounded with the thunders of 
his victories. ‘The missionaries who go forth with such consecra- 
ted characters need not fear. A great divine purpose is fulfilled in 
them. The energies of heaven are working like Titans in their 
behalf. The ages have groaned with the burden which they go 
to lift. “All things sigh to be renewed, and renewed by the word 
they preach, into that new creation of which the Christ is 
Head. All human hopes, all immortal thirsts, all divine revela- 
tions, all guilt aching to be cleansed, all prayers, all examples, all 
memories of the faithful,” conspire to cheer them in their pilgrim 


journeys from land to land. And behind them the voice of a great 


chorus rises in Christian harmony, saying— 

“Live and take comfort. Thou hast lett behind 

Powers that will work for thee; 

There’s not the breathing of the summer wind 

That will forget thee;"” 
and the Church will not forget thee: and Christ will not forget 
thee; and so finally shall the earth be a great empire filled with the 
" glad tidings of great joy.” KF. M. Green. 





THE SPIRITS IN PRISON: 1 PETER 38:19. 


There is, possibly, no passage in the epistles of the apostles 
more difficult to be understood, nor one which has given rise to 
more latitudinarian views regarding the design of the gospel in its 
scope and purposes, than that in which the apostle Peter speaks 
of “the spirits in prison.” More than one man has stumbled 
here, and made shipwreck of his faith, by interpreting the passage 
to teach that sinners in hades will have a second chance for salva- 
tion; that a fost mortem gospel will be proclaimed to all the dead, 
and even to the fallen angels. Such consequences of an interpre- 
tation ought to suggest that such an interpretation of God’s Word 
cannot possibly be true, since it contradicts the whole tenor, gen- 
eral teaching, and purposes of the atonement. When shipwreck of 
faith, virtual or actual, is the result of an interpretation of any 
part of revealed truth, that interpretation may be regarded, even 
without further investigation, as incorrect, whatever may be said 
in its favor. 

The common or general view held as to the meaning of the 
passage is very clearly expressed by Bloomfield in his note on 
the passage, from which it will be seen that Christ is supposed to 
have preached his gospel to the antediluvian sinners who were in 
hades and in prison at the time of his descent, and who were in 
prison because of their disobedience when Noah proclaimed a sal- 
vation from the threatened flood. Bloomfield says: “Much ob- 
security hangs over this passage, of which the interpretations are 
very various. Many take the meaning to be, not that the spirits 
were in prison at the time when Christ preached to them through 
Noah; but that he preached by his spirit, or divine nature to the 
antediluvians who are now (viz.: in the age of the apostles) in 


prison, detained like the fallen angels, unto the judgment. Jude 6. 


And Beza and Benson think that the apostle proposes this exam- 
ple to their brethen to deter them from being corrupted by those 
around them. So Dr. Burton interprets, “in which character he 
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also went and preached to those persons who are now confined 
spirits, but who were then disobedient,’ &. This view, however, 
is liable to numerous objections; and upon the whole, I know of 
no mode of interpretation so natural, or involving so little diffi- 
culty as the common one (supported by the ancient and many of 
the ablest modern expositors) by which this is understood to de- 
note, (according to the plain tenor of the words) that Christ went 
down and preached (i. e. proclaimed his gospel) to the antediluvi- 
ans in hades. And it is shown by Bishop Horsley (in an able 


sermon on this text) and Mr. Slade, that this plain and obvious 


sense is not to be rejected because it contains what may seem 
strange and unaccountable; otherwise scarcely anything might be 
believed. “The interpretation of this whole passage, (says Bishop 
Horsley,) turns upon the expression, ‘spirits in prison.” Now, it is 
hardly necessary to mention that spirits here can signify no other 
spirits than the souls of men; for we read not of any preaching of 
Christ to any other race of beings than mankind. The apostle’s 
assertion therefore is this, that Christ went and preacked to souls 
of men in prison. The invisible mansion of departed spirits, 
though certainly not a place of penal confinement, to the good, is 
nevertheless, in some respects a prison. It is a place of exclusion 
from the external world, a place of unfinished happiness, consisting 
in rest, security, and hope, more than enjoyment. It isa place in 
which the souls of men never would have entered had not sin in- 
troduced death, and from which there is no exit by any natural 
means for those who have once entered. The deliverance of the 
saints from it is to be effected by our Lord’s power. As a place of 
confinement, therefore, though not of punishment, it may well be 
called a prison. The original word, however, in this text imports 
not of necessity so much as this, but merely a place of safe keep- 
ing; for so this passage might be rendered with great exactness; 
he went and preached to the spirits in safe-keeping. And the in- 
visible mansion of departed spirits is to the righteous a place of 
safe-keeping, where they are preserved under the shadow of God's 
right hand, as their condition is sometimes described in Scripture, 
till the season shall arrive for their advancement to future glory; 
as the souls of the wicked, on the other hand, are reserved, in the 
other division of the same place, unto the judgment of the great 
day. Now, if Christ went and preached to the souls of men thus 
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in prison, or in safe-keeping, surely he went to the prison of those 
souls, or to the place of their custody; and what place that should 
be but the hell of the apostles’ creed, [hades] to which our Lord 
descended, I have not met with the critic that could explain. The 
souls in custody, or in prison, to whom our Savior went in his 
disembodied soul, and preached, were those which were formerly 
disobedient. The expression, formerly were, or one-while had 
been disobedient, implies that they were recovered, however, from 
that disobedience, and before their death had been brought to re- 
pentance and faith in the Redeemer to come. To such souls he 
went and preached. But what did he preach to departed souls, 
and what could be the end of his preaching? Certainly he 
preached neither repentance nor faith; for the preaching of either 
comes too late to the departed soul. These souls had believed and 
repented, or they had not been in that part of the nether regions 
which the soul of the Redeemer visited. Nor was the end of his 
preaching any liberation of them from we know not what purga- 
torial pains of which the Scriptures give not the slightest intima- 
tion. But if he went to proclaim to them the glad tidings, that 
he had actually offered the sacrifice of their redemption, and was 
about to appear before the Father as their intercessor, in the merit 
of his own blood, this was a preaching fit to be addressed to de- 
parted souls, and would give new animation and assurance to their 
hope of the consummation in due season of their bliss; and this, 
it may be presumed, was the end of his preaching.” 

Bloomfield, it will be observed, calls this the common view, 
and which he regards as the most natural interpretation of this 


passage of scripture. This common view, therefore, says that 


Christ, while he was in hades, some thirty-eight hours, went to 
the prison in which the antediluvians were confined and preached 
to them, not his gospel; not faith nor repentance; for to have 
preached these would have been useless, because tou late,—but he 
preached to them that he had died for sinners, both in hades and 
on earth, and was about to appear in heaven as their intercessor! 
He says that such a piece of news was the thing /7¢ ¢o dc preached 
to departed souls! Ifa great bishop had not said this, and a great 
scholar had not endorsed it, the venture might be made to call it 
sheer nonsense. What is not assumption is contradiction; con- 
tradiction of self, and a contradiction of Scripture statement; of 
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self, when he states that preaching faith and repentance comes too 


late to the departed; that the prisoners had believed and repented, 


which ought to have kept them out of prison; and of Scripture, 
when he declares that the statement of the fact that he had died 
for the sins of the world was a fit proclamation to be made to the 
spirits in prison, which was a matter of information already known 
to the spirits in hades, some of whom declared to his face that 
they knew him, and his purpose to punish them at a time which 
they regarded as then still distant. Great men make great mis- 
takes; and this of Bishop Horsley and his endorser is among the 
yreatest. It is an entire misconception of the language and mean- 
ing of the passage. 

To this view, the common view of critics, according to Dr. 
Bloomtleld, some difficulties and objections immed‘a'e!y present 
themselves. In the first place, is it not strange and unaccount- 
able that he favored the disobedient antediluvians more than 
others who were doubtless then in the same prison? Why were 
those to whom Noah preached the destruction of the world by 
water, favored above post-diluvian sinners, as the sinners of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah; as the thousands that died the death of sin 
while passing through the wilderness to the land of promise? As 
he went, while on earth, exclusively to his own people, why did he 
not manifest an interest in the prisoners who were of his own na- 
tion and blood, and include them in his message of good will ? 
But to none of all who were in hades at the time he entered it, 
did he make any proclamation, but to the disobedient antediluvi- 
ans, the rejectors of the good news announced by Noah. What 
a strange partiality! Such partiality could not be expected, even 
if there had been some mitigating circumstances in their case; on 
the contrary, they were giants in wickedness, and such intolerable 
sinners that God thought it necessary to sweep the whole of them 
from the face of the earth. Yet blindly and inconsiderately 
would these critics have Christ go to these alone of all who were 
in hades, and tell them what he had been doing on the earth, and 
why ‘he was there in hades. But cur bishop says that these sin- 
ners had believed and repented. When did that oceur? It must 
have been while they were there in prison, or they could never 
have been prfsoncrs in hades-- prisoners more than others, more 
than those who perished in the destruction of the cities of the 
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plain. If all were prisoners alike, all in one common place of 
safe-keeping until they could be judged on the last day, then the 
partiality was particularly marked. How absurd such a view of 
Christ’s work. There was a substantial reason why he confined 
his work on earth to his own people; but none can be conceived 
that can explain a like work in hades. They were not more “hone 
of his bones and flesh of his flesh” than were the post-diluvians, 
nor indeed so much. 

But, as a fact, Christ had no mission into hades. He had a 
mission on earth, which closed with his death. Though then un- 
finished, it was not completed in hades. He went there because he 
was man, and was dead as aman. Being man, hades lay in his 
way to life again; but there was no work for him to do there that 
had any connection with his atonement. There was no need of 
his making any proclamation in hades, because his character and 
mission were already known to the dead, if the demons spoke the 
truth when they exclaimed on a certain occasion: “ Let us alone, 
what have we to do with thee, Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou 
come to destroy us? ! know thee, who thou art, the Holy one of 
God.” He could not have preached his atonement, because it was 
not yet accepted by God in the Holy of Holies, in the heavens, 
and because the Scriptures no where intimate that it was intended 
for any being except man, and that too, while alive on the earth. 
But admitting that his atonement might have been proclaimed to 
the spirits in prison, all of them, antediluvians and post-diluvians, 
in anticipation of its completion and acceptance in heaven, as was 
done while he was alive on the earth, what provision could have 
been made in hades for its proclamation after his coronation ? 
Was there to be a day of pentecost in hades simultaneous with 


that on earth in Jerusalem, tifty days after his resurrection, or the 


day he left hades? And who were to he commissioned, and how 


fitted to make proclamation of the gospel, as on earth, after his 
coronation? If none of these things were possible, why announce 
the fact of the atonement to the prisoners? It would have been 
but a mockery of their hopes, if that were all that was to be said to 
them. Then, again, on what conditions were the benefits of the 
atonement to flow tothem? On the same as those on which men 
on earth were to enjoy them? These are are but a few of the dif- 


ficulties involved in the common view. 
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Then again; can any one conceive of a reason why lost mez 
should have had the gospel preached to them and not the lost 
angels also? Are lost men in hades dearer in the sight of God 
than the lost angels in tartarus? Is there good news for one and 


not for the other? There is no ground in the Scriptures for such 


a thought to rest on. It is found only in the imagination of men. 
It implies a partiality on the part of God which no word or act or 
attribute of his justifies, or even countenances. The supposition 
is an impeachment of God's justice and integrity. The Scriptures 
can never contradict themselves in the statement of facts which 
they make; and if any interpretation which men put on their lan- 
guage does this, such interpretations must be rejected as false and 
unwarranted, 

Notwithstanding the fact that this passage of the New Tes- 
tament has engaged the attention and taxed the learning of many 
great and able biblical and classical scholars, it has not yet, as [ 
conceive, been correctly translated as a whole. The most difficult 
part has been correctly interpreted, but without apparent advan- 
tage. because the understanding of the passage has been made to 
rest on the correct understanding of the phrase, “spirits in prison,” 
as stated by Bishop Horsley and endorsed by Bloomfield. In proof 
of this statement, I simply cite the fact that no translation as yet 
made has cleared up the obscurity or removed the difficulties aris- 
ing from any translation made of it. If this had been done, the 
truth would have appeared to our minds as it was in the mind of 
the apostle or that of his readers. To those who understood the 
Greek as we understand the English, the idea of the apostle may 
have been as clear and distinct as it could have been made in Eng- 
lish, if the passage were now written in Eng.ish by some one in- 
spired to do so. As the language is ambiguous, because of its 
brevity and peculiar form of expression, the true meaning must 
be arrived at by a free translation or by interpretation. 

No translation or interpretation can be correct that does not 
accord with the context and grow out of it. In this ease, the 
context is particularly important, because it affords a key to the 
true meaning of two important words in the passage, (Aanatootheis 
and zooopotecthe’s, The apostle is encouraging his readers to pa- 
tient endurance under their sufferings. He assures them of the 
sympathy of their Lord who also suffered under like circumstances, 
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and unjustly, and that, too, that others might be benefited 
thereby. He was a man like themselves, and could suffer, and did 
suffer as a man, and suffered death, a violent death, such as some 
of them may have suffered. He was put to death; but he was 
raised to life again. There was a reason why he could not be 
held by death, as this same apostle declared on the day of penta- 
cost, which does not obtain with men. This reason was that he 
was more than man—that he was divine—that the divine Logos 
went with the #az into hades. But as Jesus had died a violent 
death unjustly; and as it was necessary that his condemnation and 
death should be positively and openly condemned, he was raised 
from the dead on the third day. Hence we have in contrast with 
thanatootheis men sarki,the phrase z000potectheis de pneumati,trans- 
lated, “quickened by the spirit.” Now, what have these phrases 
to do with the preceding statements about Christ suffering, the 
just in behalf of the unjust, that he might bring them to God? 
Are they simply intended to say that he was put to death and 
raised to life again? If so, the thought involves us in a difficulty 


which is not easily removed. Let us read accordingly, “being put 


to death in his flesh, but made alive in his spirit.” It may be al- 
lowed to say that he was “put to death in his flesh;” but not 
“made alive by his spirit,” because the spirit could not, and did not 
die, because he appeared alive in hades while his body lay lifeless 
in thetomb. If his spirit did not die, as did his body, which flesh 
here means, it could not be said to have been made alive. The 
spirit was never dead, and hence he could not have been made 
alive tv hi spirit. 

But it may be objected that the participles agreeing with the 
noun, Christ, are to be understood as predicative of the person, 
and that the language is not to be viewed critically or analytically, 
but freely or commonly, as intending to say no more than that he 
was put to death and raised to life again. In such a view, the 
word sfirit in the phrase “made alive by the spirit,” must refer to 
his human spirit, because it is in contrast or antithesis with flesh, 
which would involve us in another and still greater difficulty, one 
from which nothing could extricate us. As the relative of Axez- 
mati in this phrase, €v @, states the fact that it was that spirit 
which preached to the Spirits in prison, we must understand that 
Christ did that preaching in hades as a human being, something 
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which he did not do on the earth. Besides, it is not absolutely 
certain that Christ had a human spirit; that the body or hu- 
man organism which the divine Zogos occupied, was a perfect 
human being as other men. But admitting that he had such a 
spirit, we cannot regard that spirit as the CArzs¢t who is supposed 
to have preached to the imprisoned spirits; for Crés¢ was a dual 
being, human and divine; and it was the divine on earth who 
made proclamation of the coming Kingdom of God. 

But further, following this relative are the words, “having 
gone, he preached to the spirits who were in prison.” In prison at 
the time the preaching was done? No, living men are never called 
spirits in prison in the Scriptures. These spirits were disobedient 
men in the days of Noah, when he was preaching a salvation from 
an impending flood, which preaching he did while he was building 
the ark. The participle, disobedient, agrees with spirits in the 
dative plural, and ote being connected with it, an adverb of time, 
the time when they were disobedient is pointed out as being at the 
time when (4o/c) the long suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah while he was preparing the ark. Noah preached to living 
men, and living men perished by the flood, and their souls or 
spirits went into hades, and because they were wicked souls, diso- 
bedient to the voice of mercy crying in the preaching of Noah, 
they were incarcerated in hades. Hence, the apostle calls them, 
“Spirits in prison,”’—then in prison, when he wrote, and when 
Christ went into hades; but not spirits where the preaching was 
done. The adverbs connected with désobedient and waited, place 
the time of the preaching beyond question. 

But Christ is said by Peter to have done this preaching in the 
spirit or by the spirit, in which or by which he was quickened or 
made alive,— “in or by which having gone he preached.” Now, if 
the preaching was done in the days of Noah, and actually by him 


as the preacher of God, the spirit implied in the relative, &v «, 


could not, possibly, have been Christ’s human spirit, supposing he 
had one. Can it refer, then, to the Holy Spirit? It can not refer 
to the Holy Spirit because prezmati, in the phrase, “made alive by 
the spirit,” is in contrast and antithesis with sar&z in the preced- 
ing phrase, “put to death in the flesh.” This antithesis is clearly 
marked hy the particles ex and de; the former connected with 
the first phrase, and the latter with the second, as: ‘‘Oavar@éeis 
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pév Capi, @womoinOels Sé mvevuari.”” Whatever, therefore, 
sarki means, preumati must mean the opposite; and whatever 
pneumati means, sarki must mean the opposite. 

If preumati does not point to Christ’s human spirit, nor to 
the Holy Spirit, what can be its import? Had the apostle used a 
preposition with the dative in these phrases, there, possibly, would 
have been less difficulty in the passage; but as there is neither 
article nor preposition, the dative must be used here in an unusual 
way; or a preposition may have been readily supplied by his 
readers who understood his language. If ef7, which governs the 
dative sometimes, had been expressed, we could have read the pas- 
sage thus: “Made alive ov account of his spirit.” (Kulner’s Greek 
Gram., $ 285., Rem. 1.) 

The dative has this sense sometimes without a preposition, 
when it may be regarded as the dative of specification. (See 
Crosby's Gr. Gram., $418, 3 and $437.) Regarding, then, the da- 
tives in these instances as datives of specification, the meaning is 
clear: * Put to death as ¢o his flesh, but made alive as Zo his 
spirit.” Now, spirit is as personal as flesh; it is Christ’s flesh and 
Christ's spirit. The Holy Spirit is excluded; and since, as already 
shown, preumati can not refer to his human spirit, we must find 
some other meaning for preumati. 

The difficulty is now virtually solved. It can have but one 
other meaning. It must refer to his spiritual or divine nature,— 
to the divine side of his being. This being so, sar’¢ must refer to 
the human side of his being. The dative is one of specification, 
and the meaning therefore clear. We may translate accordingly. 
But this changes the meaning of the two participles, ‘Aavalootheis 
and zooopoicetheis, We can not say that he was made alive as re- 
spects his divine nature or being, for he could not die in this re- 
spect. While he can be said to have died as to his human nature, 
it can not be said of his divine nature that it was made alive. 
These words, therefore, can not be literally translated. Lf we can 
find a meaning for these which the whole context will bear, the 
only remaining obscurity or difficulty will disappear. This mean- 
ing can be found in what may be regarded, and is so regarded by 


some able critics, as a parallel passage. The passages are, at least, 


snnilar in thought, and Bloomfield explains Peter by referring to 


Paul when he speaks of the human and divine sides of being of 
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our Lord in Rom. 1:3,4. The participles must, therefore, be trans- 
lated mortal and immortal, and then we have the whole passage 
cleared of all obscurity, when it will read: “Because Christ once 
also suffered for sins, the just in behalf of the unjust, in order that 
he might bring us to Gud, being mortal as to his flesh [or human 
side, | but immortal as to his spirit, [or divine side of his being, | 
in which [or as which being] he. went and preached to the spirits 
| now] in prison, once disobedient when the long suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while an ark was being prepared,” ete. 

The apostle says that Christ did this preaching in his pre-in- 
carnate state, as the divine Zogos; and as we know that Noah 
was the actual preacher in this case, Christ preached by Noah; 
that is. the Zeges of God preached by Noah. Christ has ever 
been the captain of salvation. It was he who appeared to Moses 
in the burning bush; who led the people of Israel out of Egypt 
and through the wilderness by Moses; who aided Joshua to whom 
he appeared on his assuming command of the hosts of Israel in 
the place of Moses, in settling the people in the promised Jand by 
driving out, subduing or destroying the people of the land. He 
has been the messenger of God in all the work of salvation, and 
the great preacher in person and by men in every gospel pro- 
claimed to the race or any part of it. The train of thought that 
led the apostle to introduce the case of the antediluvians in this 
connection we can not know; but some connection must have ex- 
isted in his mind. Whether it was the thought of the two gospels 


preached to mankind, and the only two in all their history, or 


whether it was the analogy of baptism with the flood, we can not 
determine; but that there was some link that connected them, we 
can not doubt, or it may have been his purpose to assure us that 
all salvations are by Christ; that he is Savior in all cases where 
men are threatened with destruction on account of their sins. It 
was he who listened to the appeals of Abraham in behalf of the 
cities of the plain; he who brought on them fire from heaven, as 
he had brought the floods from the heavens, on the antediluvians; 
and it will be he at last who shall summon before the great white 
throne, the dead of all time, of all ages, and of all peoples; the 
dead, small and great; the prisoners in hades and the chained an- 
gels of Tartarus, and he shall judge them all. 

There are two destructions of the world spoken of in the 
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Scriptures, one by water, and one by fire. The first has already 
happened,—the flood of Noah, when only eight of the millions 
then alive were saved. The second is to come. From these fear- 
ful overthrows of the world, corresponding salvations were pro- 
claimed. 

Of the latter, Christ was the preacher in person; of the for- 
mer he was the preacher by an agent, Of this fact we would have 
known nothing but for what the apostle Peter says in this epistle. 
Christ as the Savior of the world was uppermost in his mind, a 
fact which had been indelibly impressed on the mind of the apostle 
by means calculated to drive from his heart the last vestige of 
Jewish prejudice, and now his heart, ever swelling with these 
great thought, he seizes on the event of the destruction of the 
antediluvian world by water, when Christ appeared for the first 
time as the savior of men, between which and the present salva- 
tion he runs a short parallel, in the words: “in which [ark] few, 
that is eight, souls were saved hy water, the corresponding antetype 
of which, baptism, now saves us through the resurrection of 
Christ.” 

These words are the last proof that the reference of the ap- 


ostle is to the good news preached by Noah while he was prepar- 


ing the ark. The eight obedient souls who were saved in the ark 
“through water”—déi dd aro;,— were all that did not by that ca- 
tastrophe descend into hades, as did the people of the cities of the 
plain; all such were there held in prison, like the fallen angels of 
Tartarus, until the judgment of the great day, and were there in 
prison, when Christ went into hades. Thither all the dead of the 
world go; but only the wicked are placed in prison as were the 
fallen angels. The good rest in peace until he who took the keys 
of death and hades when he left it, shall call them thence, and 
place them on his right hand. There the wicked chafe in chains 
until summoned before the judgment seat of Christ, to be placed 
on the left, with “the angels who kept not their first estate, but 
left their habitation,” because of sin, The books are opened by 
him who was the great preacher of salvation for men, and men 
are judged out of those books. “That Man of Sorrow! oh! how 
changed!” Now, the Judge of the living and the dead; then the 
merciful preacher of salvation; now glorified, then spurned! Now 
clothed in his own pristine glory, invested with universal suprem- 
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acy, deciding the eternal fate of the countless millions that have 
lived and died on the earth; then a weeping babe, a playful boy, a 


youth beyond his years in knowledge and wisdom, a man, though 


born and destined to universal empire, without tlie influence of 
family, or friends, or wealth, or worldly power; having nothing, 
though the heir of all things, whether in heaven or in the vast 
field of material and created beings; once Savior with message 
spurned, now Judge of All, with the unjust before him for whom 
he suffered and died, and his saints around him, who suffered for 
him and loved him to the last. 
“Great day ! for which all other days were made, 


” 


For which earth rose from Chaos, man from earth ! 


H. CHRISTOPHER. 


WILFORD HALL’S REPLY TO CLARK BRADEN, 


I have been no little surprised on reading the criticism of 
President Clark Braden of my book—the Prodlem of Human Life 
-—as published in the October number of the CuristiAN QuarR- 
TERLY Review. My surprise is based upon the fact that so able a 
writer, and one so profoundly critical, should have entirely misap- 
prehended the teachings of a book he attempted to criticise. Had 
President Braden first submitted his paper to my inspection, be- 
fore sending it to the QUARTERLY he would have been so completely 
set right that he would instantly have consigned it to the waste 
basket; for, with one single correction which I am about to make, 
not a shred of point or pith, will be found remaming in his highly 
syllogistical and logical production. I say “syllogistical and 
logical,” because no fault whatever can be found with the force of 
his reasoning—provided only that his assumed premises were cor- 
rect. But they being all wrong, and even a caricature upon my 
teaching, all the syllogistical reasoning in the world can never 
make his contribution anything more than a sorry failure. 

We state in a word that the fundamental idea or proposition 
which runs through his entire paper like a vertebral column from 
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its first to its twenty-first page, is the assumption that only two 
substances exist in the universe, namely, matfer and spirit; and 
that God, being wholly spirit, could not have originated the mate- 


rial universe out of His own substance, because matter and spirit 


are essentially different in nature. Consequently, as matter can- 
not be self-existent or e9-existent with God, it must have been 
created out of nothing. This we apprehend will be admitted even 
by President Braden himself to be a correct statement of the lead- 
ing idea of his criticism. But lest the readers of the QvarTERLY 
did not examine the argument with that critical attention which 
it deserved to receive, we must quote a few sentences to give the 
true inwardness of its intent and meaning: 

“Self or spirit has not the physical properties of matter. 
Matter nas not the rational moral qualities of sfzr7t, Does Dr. 
Hall admit these distinctions? If he does, he admits there are 
two substances, two essences in the universe. If he denies them, 
he contradicts the intuitions of our nature and must end in pan- 
theism, and finally land in materialism. Admit, as he does, that 
there is such a substance as matter, and then assert that there is 
but one substance, and you admit that matter is that one sub- 
stance. Claim that there is but one substance, and assert that 
spirit is that one substance, and you must deny the existence of 
matter, and the difference between matter and spirit,” ete. “If 
Dr. Hall asserts the essentia! difference between matter and spirit, 
and that matter cannot have the essential qualities of spirit, ra- 
tional moral qualities, and that spirit cannot have the essential 
properties of matter, physical properties, he places a chasm be- 
tween matter and spirit that utterly forbids the idea of matter 
being made out of spirit,” ete. “There are striking resemblances 
between the position of the author of the ?reélem ‘of Human Life, 
and the position of the spiritualist. Both assert that there is dz 
one substance in Nature. The spiritualist asserts that after is that 
one substance. The author of the Prod/em that spir/tis the one sub- 
stance,” ete. “Dr. Hall assumes that Sf777/, the only self-existent 
substance, brings matter into being dy condensing a part of his 
own substance. 1 do not see how condensation can change the 
essential nature of spirit, how condensation can give to spirit 
physical properties, properties of which it was absolutely desti- 
tute,” ete. ‘Turn it around as he will, Dr. Hall will have to con- 
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cede the creation of matter out of nothing by self-existent Spirit 
to the orthodox,” ete. (pp. 562, 563, 565, 567, 568.) 

This is enough, and, as before observed, it shows the entire 
drift of his paper to be based upon an erroneous assumption as to 
what the Problem of Human Life teaches. With all its reitera- 
ted statements and logical inferences, the whole article can be 
brushed aside when we simply state, for President Braden’s infor- 
mation, that we never taught or thought of teaching any such 
doctrine as he has attributed to us. We have never once intima- 
ted or even thought that matter was made out of spirit. We never 
thought of teaching that God took a portion of His Spirit, and 
condensed it into a material world... We never dreamt of teach- 
ing that there are but two substances in the universe, much less 
hut one, and that these two substances are spirit and matter. We 
hold, on the contrary, and distinctly teach that there are many 
essential different substances in the universe under the general 
classification of material and immaterial entities, and that spirit- 
essence belongs among the immaterial substances of Nature. How 
President Braden could deliberately assert, and repeat it in differ- 
ent forms of expression about twenty times, that we teach but one 


substance,—spirit,—and that matter came into existence by the 


condensation of spirit, is a mystery we leave the reader to solve. 
I regret that President Braden has not been a more attentive stu- 
dent of Substantialisin as it has been so elaborately discussed in 
the pages of Zhe Microcosm during the last two years, Had he 
been he would have been a clever substantialist by this time, and 
would not have been betrayed into so gross a misapprehension of 
our views. Let us try to enlighten him a little. 

Take the substantial force of gravity which I hold to be a 
real entitative substance, as much so as is the granite rock which 
it causes to fall toward the earth’s centre. But it is immaterial 
substance. Will President Braden say that this substance which 
we call gravity is spirit? Certainly not. Will he say it is mat- 
ter? Not atall. He says vaguely that it is a force of Nature as 
are also magnetism, electricity, heat, animal and vegetable /’fe, 
etc. That is true of course. They are forces of Nature, but they 
are substantial entities, nevertheless, as we have shown repeatedly 
in both the “0bdem” and Microcosm, and which President Bra- 
den would not deny. Now, animal and vegetable life or vitality 
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is not spirit in any sense, though it is substance. Neither is it 
matter. Then what is it? Plainly it is an immaterial substantial 
entity which, as we teach in the Prodlem of Human Life, came 
originally from the great fountain of life which constitutes a por- 
tion of the exterior essence of God’s nature and being. President 
Braden’s fundamental error is, in assuming that God is a// spiréz, 
the very thing he should have attempted to prove, instead of tak- 
ing for granted that this false assumption represented correctly my 
views. I never taught “or thought of teaching such a thing. I 
hold that God, as a personality, has a body as well as a spirit. Be- 
cause God is declared to be a Sf7r7/, it no more follows that He is 
all Spirit than His being declared to be love, proves Him to be all 
love ; or than His being declared to be a consuming fire, proves 
Him to be all fire or vengeance. I never supposed it necessary in 
philosophically denying that God created matter out of nothing, 
as I did in the “Problem,” to assume that He must have condensed 
a material world out of a small portion of His spiritual essence. 
Were God originally constituted of spirit only, then President 
Braden’s inferences would have been logical and his numerous 
questions pertinent. Why did he not quote some sentences from 
my book showing that I held the views he attributed to me, 
namely, that God’s personality was spirit only, and as a conse- 
quence that no other substance in Nature goes to make up any 
part of His omnipresent being. He evidently had the book before 
him in writing his criticisms, or at least ought to have had, yet it 
is a most singular fact that in the whole twenty-one pages not a 
single sentence does the critic quote to show our position or views 
to have the slightest resemblance to his representations of them. 
He merely goes on to reiterate in numerous interrogatory and 
other forms of expression, that we teach the absurd and unneces- 
sary doctrine that God condensed asmall fraction of His Spirit-es- 
sence into matter! It is the first unfavorable review of that length 
of my book or of any other book prominently before the public 
that I have ever read, in which not one sentence of the author's 
language is quoted to give the readers the benefit of his views in his 
own words. 

Now we had intended to write no more on this subject of 
“creation out of nothing,” as we intimated in a recent number of 
The Microcosm. We had come to the conclusion that the discus- 
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sion was, to say the least, less profitable than more practical mat- 
ters in science, philosophy, and religion; and as there was no pos- 
sible hope of a finite mind ever grasping or comprehending the 
modus operandi of God's infinite methods of creating the universe, 
we had concluded quietly to subside upon that vexed question and 
let the matter drop. President Braden’s singular and [ may add 
unfortunate review, however, has forced me into this explanation. 
And to make myself fully understood, | put the question: Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that God, asa personal Creator, possessed 
from eternity not only an omnipresent spirit or intellectual power 
that grasped infinity, extending through all time and space, but 
that He also possessed a body equally omnipresent constituted of 
the eternal but immaterial elements and forces of Nature, and 
that these forces and elements were the original things that do not 
appear out of which He made the “things that are seen?” It 
heightens my conception of the grandeur and dignity of God as 
an infinite Creator to suppose that before matter existed He em- 
braced within His own personality and essence the substantial 
“things” out of which material worlds were to be made as well as 
the infinite wisdom and power that enabled Him to make them. 
Such a view leaves the eternal [ AM without a competitor. To 
assume, as President Braden does, that God was Spirit only, and 
that He could not have embraced within His omnipresent being 
other substances, is a narrow conception, which in my judgment 
limits the Almighty vastly more than to deny His ability to create 
something out of nothing, which in itself is opposed to all reason. 

How natural and rational then to suppose that God took of 
the substantial but immaterial elements and forces which then 
constituted His exterior being, and condensed or otherwise 
changed enough of them to form the material objects we now ob- 
serve! The very fact that every atom of ponderable matter con- 
tinually emits rays of unseen gravital substance, makes it highly 
probable, to say the least, that the material atom itself is but con- 
densed gravity held together by condensed electricity as its cement. 
Of course President Braden would say in reply to this, if gravity 


could by inflnite power be condensed into solid matter, its “essen- 


tial nature,” as he so frequently expresses it, would nut be changed 
by such condensation, and hence gravity must have been material 
substance, in fine attenuation, before such condensing process took 
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place, and consequently God must have heen partly material, and 
hence matter, asa part of God, was eternal, and hence “pan- 
theism,” ete., etc. But who told President Braden that an infinite 
God could not change the “essential nature” of an immaterial 
substance, like gravity or electricity, by the infinite process of con- 
densing it intoa solid?  [t is surprising to read the President’s re- 
iterated assertion, that it would be impossible, even for infinite 
power, to change the “essential nature” of spirit, and thus con- 
dense it into matter, after avowing his belief that matter was cre- 
ated out of vothing. He maintains that the thing condensed ne- 
cessarily must retain its former essential qualities and properties, 
and that it must have the same “essential nature” afterward as be- 
fore. Then,if the logic is good, it follows that the “essential na- 
ture” of “nothing” would remain the same after it was condensed 
or otherwise converted into matter! Hence President Braden 
must believe that after is still absolutely vofhiéng in essence and 
vice versa; that is, nothing, out of which matter was made, must 
have had a maferiaZ nature from all eternity, and consequently 
matter is co-existent with God! Surely, it God made solid matter 
out of xothing, He had something very much rarer and less sub- 
stantial to work on than gravity or electricity, and must have 
changed the “essential nature” of such manufacturing material, 
one would think, before it could have become solid matter. If it 
was not by condensation that God made solid matter out of nothing, 
but by some synthetic process known only to the infinite mind, 
then we have only to suppose that He applied the same synthetic 
principle to gravity, (a real immaterial sésfance) which He did to 
nothing, and we at once avoid by such reasonable supposition the 
eternity of maiter, the bugbear of ‘*pantheism,” and the unthink- 
able idea of the creation of matter out of nothing. Plainly, Pres- 
ident Braden ougnt to be able to see that unless “vothing” had 
undergone an “essential” change in its nature, it could hardly 
have become solid matter to any alarming extent! And if God 
was able, as our critic avers, to make the material universe out of 
immaterial and even insubstantial zothing, it is he who limits the 
Almighty by claiming that He could not have changed the “essen- 
tial nature” of immaterial though real substantial gravity to the 
same degree by the infinite act of condensing it. Humanly 
speaking it would seem to be a much easier task to create matter 
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out of an immaterial something (gravity) than out of an immate- 
rial and unthinkable zo¢hing, even if the Creator had to change 
the “essential nature” of the something He employed in doing it. 
In choosing between two great mental difficulties, it seems to us 
only the part of wisdom always to choose the lesser. 


In the light, therefore, of this unquestioned principle of logic, 
why could not the Creator, in the exercise of His infinite power, 
have condensed pure spirit, had it been the only substance in the 
universe, into a material world by so changing its “ essential na- 
ture” as to take out of it all of its moral and intellectual quali- 
ties substituting physical properties in their stead? Surely, as 
before urged, an unlimited power that could create any known 
substance out of vofhing ought to be able to change one substance 


into another, even if the “essential nature ” of the two substances 


differed. President Braden, with all his orthodoxy on this ques- 


tion of “creation out of nothing,” is the one justly chargeable 
with limiting the Almighty. In fact. he not only limits the 
Creator, but he has reasoned himself into an inextricable difficulty 
in so doing; for such a change of the “essential nature” of spirit 
—a real substance—as to convert it into matter, is vastly less 
difficult to corceive, than to have so changed the * essential 
nature” of xothing as to convert it into something ! In all candor 
we ask if it is fair to charge us with teaching an unreasonable or 
absurd doctrine (which we never taught), namely, the condensa- 
tion of spirit into matter, while he himself teaches the infinitely 
more unthinkable notion of making matter out of nothing at all? 
Yes, according to President Braden, it was easy for infinite power 
to use pure vofhingness out of which to make solid rock; but it 
was impossible for Him to change one real substance into another, 
just because the two substances happened to differ in their “ es- 


sential nature?” 


Fortunately, there was little necessity for the condensation of 
spirit into matter, and vastly less for employing xofhing as a man- 
ufacturing material—since according to the principles of Substan- 
tialism, gravity, electricity, heat, light, magnetism, vitality, ete., 
as the clothing or exterior nature of Deity, were all real sub- 
stances, and though they were neither sf77/¢ nor matter, they were, 
nevertheless--to express the law in a word—so related to both mat- 
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ter and spirit in their essential nature, as to be used by the one out 
of which to make the other, Is not this plain common sense. 
Finally, President Braden asks me, in one of his fifty or more 
interrogatories, “Why do you so dogmatically assert that omnipo- 
tence cannot create matter out of nothing?” We answer Presi- 
dent Braden by asking him a similar question: Why do you so dog- 
matically assert that an omnipotent God cannot change the essen- 
tial nature even of spirit if necessary, and thus condense a fraction 
of it into a world without interfering with or diminishing His own 
personality? And why cannot so abe a scholar, and versatile a 
critic see that the changing of any one real substance into another, 
even if one is essentially different in nature from the other, is 
vastly more thinkable and rational than the making of any real 
substance out of nothing? We could thus bombard our critic 
with a hundred questions similar to his own, going to show that he 
has constantly limited the Almighty by speaking of “the essential 
nature” of a given substance as a barrier against infinite power 
changing it into something else. A critic who can deliberately 
accuse an author of “dogmatically” limiting the Deity by not ad- 


mitting the possible creation of something out of nothing, should 


; a. ieee 
be the last man to call in question of agw, that * of Him are all 


things” and that “the things that & seen were not made of 
things that do appear,” but were made at of the invisible things 
of God, incorporeal things, real immaterial substances,—the eter- 
nally existing elements and forces of the universe which consti- 
tuted the body and clothing, so to speak, of the infinite Spirit of 
Jehovah. We hold this view because it has the true ring of com- 
mon sense, and is everyway reasonable, scientific and philosophical; 
and we cannot but believe that the time is not far distant when it 
will be the prevailing view among Christians as vastly preferable 
to the old dogma of the creation of matter out of nothing. — It 
permits an intelligent and rational faith in God's personality and 
attributes, instead of a totally blind surrender to impossible suppo- 
sitions. Still, if any one finds it more consonant with his concep- 
tions of the character and attributes of the Deity to accept the old 
view, we surely have no quarrel with him on the subject, and he 
ought not to quarrel with us. Let us wait for the light of the 
perfect day to dawn, whea we shall see eye to eye, and know even 


as we are known. 
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Having thus tinished our answer to President Braden’s ecriti- 
cisms, and in as amiable a manner as possible, involved him inex- 
tricably in the meshes of the net he was trying to wind about us, 
we propose now to let the readers of the QuARTERLY see what we 
understand to be a fair, logical and philosophical criticism of our 
position ou this subject as urged in the Problem of Human Life, 
It is from the pen of no less a scholar and logician than Elder 
Thomas Munnell, A. M., one of the ablest thinkers and writers of 
the century on such abstruse religio-philosophical subjects. We 
make the following extracts from a paper he communicated to 
The Microcosm, and which appeared in the first volume at page 
sixty-five. [It reads almost as if it had been written in reply to 
President Braden’s criticisms. Speaking of our views, he says:— 

* He maintains that as all things are ‘of God, ‘Of whom are all 
things,’ so all the elements of matter are but condensations of His 
‘exterior nature, and not a product from nothing; that ‘physical 
organisms were condensed and framed out of that portion of God's 
omnipresent substance suited to such material existences; their 
vital parts out of a higher, finer grade of God's substantial nature; 
while the mental faeulties and spirit were but drops out of the 
higher qualities of God's substantial intelligence and spiritual es- 
sence,’ 

‘Admitting that the mental faculties and spirit were ‘drops 
out of God's spiritual essenee, and not tattenuations’ of the finer 
elements of wadfer, it still leaves the doctrine that electricity, mag- 
netism, animal dife, and all physical organisms are in the nature of 
‘attenuations’ of the grosser forms of matter; or, which is the 
same thing, that these organisms are but condensations of higher 
elements from God's own exterior being. Now, is the idea that 
‘an immaterial substance can be transformed into a material body’ 
unscientific and irrational? Tf immaterial substances can not be 
‘condensed’ into the material, it is equally true that the material 
can not be ‘attenuated’ into the immaterial: and hence it has been 
objected with some foree that attenuation of matter does not de- 
stroy the properties of matter; that if matter be ponderable, tan- 
vible, corruptible and divisible, no degree of attenuation or con- 


densation would,in such particulars, change its nature. But as 


true scientific ideas are often embarrassed by the imperfections of 


human langnage, [ suggest that instead of the words ‘condensa- 
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tion’ and ‘attenuation. we use the words syxthesis and analysts 


and see if the above objection will have the same force. 

* While it is true that attenuated matter may still possess 
some, at least, of the same properties it had betore, is it true that 
matter ava/yzed possesses the same properties? The air is attenu- 
ated as we ascend from the surface of the earth, and is homoge- 
neous at all altitudes: but if we analyze it, are its elements homo- 
geneous with the air? Do the oxygen and the nitrogen of the air, 
when set free, possess the qualities of the air when undecomposed ? 
If attenuation is always responsible for homogeneity of substance, 
is analysis responsible for it also? Analyze water, and are its oxy- 
gen and hydrogen of the same nature as water, or but attenuated 
water? Are they alike visible or ponderable, or do they taste like 
water? Or take light— white light—and decompose it, and why 
does no one of the seven colors in the least degree resemble the 
original white? Here, again, analysis is not responsible for homo- 
geneity, of which chemistry will give us ten thousand proofs. [s not 
all material nature composite? and may not every substance be an- 
alyzed, no matter how gross, into higher and finer grades of mat- 
ter? 

“Then as to syzthes/s, the process is simply reversed, and the 
evidence is the same. How it is that oxygen and hydrogen so 
shake hands, fill each other's interstices, and marry up each other's 
little infinitesimals, as to prolucs a ¢ertiam guid in the shape of 
water, so different from both, is a secret that lies deep in the un 
raveled arcana of God. But the great truth taught by this syx- 
thesis is the same as that taught by analysis—that it also is not 
responsible for homogeneity. The same is true when you throw 
oxygen and nitrogen back into air, and the seven colors into white 
light, namely, no homogeneity. 

“The above facts, running both up and down the seale, clearly 
show that ava/ysis results in higher grades of matter, and that the 
elements of the coarser forms are of finer quality than the forms 
they compose. How this can be, may be a mystery that will for- 
ever outfathom all our measuring lines; and yet. the fact itself is 
indisputable. As in the case of water analysis into oxygen and 
hydrogen, if we had some powerful laboratory process by which 
we could analyze oxygen, analogy would evidently say that its ele- 
ments, should it be found a composite substance, would prove to 
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be of still higher grade, and equal, possibly, to electricity. Nor is 
it inconceivable that a still further analysis would discover ele- 
ments equal to vital energy; and so on, till in thought we reach 
the hypothetical “exterior nature of God,” from which clements 
may have been synthetized first into the finer, and then into the 
grosser elements of all the “ physical organism” in the universe, 
as well as all material existences. This view of the case certainly 
shows that the hypothesis that God, evolved all things from Him- 
self is not “unscientific,” for it is only following out certain well 
known scientific facts to their analogous ultimata, besides harmo- 
nizing with the Seripture, “For ef Him and through Him and 
[ back | 4e Him are all things. 

“But is it probable that God has any such “exterior ” nature 
as the hypothesis demands? Here the gates stand ajar but little; 
and yet we have a right to whatever hint may be found either in 
Nature or the Bible. And first we see in ourselves, made in the 
image of God (perhaps on the general plan of God's own organi- 
zation ), the “inner and the outer man”; and in the next world 
“we are to have heavenly “tabernacles,” and these “vile bodies” to 
be transformed like “Christ our glorions d9dy,” and He is the “ex- 
press image of God;"—from all of which itis rather probable that 
God is possessed of an “exterior nature;” and if so, the supposition 
that He synthetized the universe out of said nature is not absurd, 
nor as unscientific as that He made all things, material and imma- 
terial, out of absolute nothingness. 

“Nor is there any more danger of His wasting away His ex- 
terior nature by thus educing all material things, than there is of 
His wasting His spiritual-essence by becoming the “Father of all 
spirits” in all worlds. He that makes millions of suns to burn, tor 
decillions of centuries tor anght we know, with undiminished heat 
and splendor, without the least evidence tu us of a supply of fuel 
for their wastes, is not likely to be embarrassed by the slight ex- 
penditure in creating all “things present and things to come” in 
any manner He may see proper. The fact that “the things which 
are seen were not made of things that do appear” (Heb. xi:3) 
shows that all gross visible substances were composed or synthe- 
tized out of higher, invisible elements which were all sdstantive, 
but in their highest and last analysis not necessarily #ateria/, And 


if gross matter loses one property after another by successive anal- 
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ysis, Why might not the Jast analysis drop the last property of 


material substance, and reach the frontiers of “the exterior na- 
ture of God”. required by the hypothesis before us, as assumed in 
“The Problem of Human Life?” 

We commend to every reader carefully to study Elder Mun- 
nell’s criticism in contrast with that of President Braden. We 
close by adding that, by special request of Dr. Herndon, we have 
agreed to furnish a regular paper for the CurisTiaN QUARTERLY 
Review for April next on the new philosophy of Swéstantiatism, 

A, Witrorp Han. 


THE REVISED ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


This great work has been before the public since May, 1881, 
and has been subjected to almost every kind and form of criticism 
known both to experts and inexperts. Indeed the literature of the 
subject is already immense, and promises to be greatly increased in 
the near future. Add to this that which will be generated by the 
appearance of the revised Old Testament, and we will have a sum 
total of labor put upon the book of books that will cause its sacred 
light to reach circles hitherto unilluminated by its holy radiance. 
The work is one in which all Protestant people ought to rejoice. 
That we have an “authorized” revision at all is something for 
which we ought to be profoundly thankful; seeing that it has 
searcelv been two decenniums since those, who revolve in “author- 
ized” circles of scholarship, have ceased to bitterly oppose all at- 
tempts to revise the “common” version. That the work is a Cav- 
terbury Revision is of still greater consequence, when we remem- 
ber the intensity of the conservatism of every thing that has the 
honor of emanating from such distinguished and authoritative 
quarters. Even a cursory examination of the efforts at translations 
and revisions from Tyndal’s time to the present—especially those 
made since the period of the common version, leads one to rejoice 
that an authorized revision was not attempted sooner. The times 
were not more than ready for it when it came. I shall not attempt 
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an adequate discussion of a work of so much importance as this; 
tor that requires more of many things and resources than I can 
command at present. The work in the main contains the purest 
and best English of the present day. To have God’s word in such 
English is one of the chief triumphs of modern scholarship. If 
this article shall induce one person only to undertake a regular 
and conscientious. study of this new revision, then ample compen- 
sation will have been rendered the writer for making the attempt 
even in the midst of other and pressing engagements. The mo- 
tives of the revisers incline one sympathetically toward thew. 
The inner history of the work reveals the motives that prompted 
them to the task and it also enables one, as in the case of any 
great literary enterprise, to give a more appreciative and intelli- 
gent account of it. The history of Bibls-work, from the begin- 
ning of the last century to the present time, shows that the ver- 
dict of Time was against systematic revision, even as late as two 
and a half decades back. Men and measures fail of much of their 
fruitage by becoming ripe ahead of their time. Time must be- 
come very mellow in order to success in combined and centralized 
efforts at progress in moral and spiritual things. International 


Sunday-school lessons, for instance, could not have lived in any 


period previous to 1860, because there was not conscience-enlight- 
enment enough and of that peculiar kind that causes people in 
large masses to move as one man and to see as one the needs of the 
hour passing over them. . Careful cultivation and patience, with 
meagre results through a long period of preparation, are necessary 
to moral triumphs. But we may be told that this rule does not 
hold good as to the results of ripe scholarship; for the last century 
was opened by Bentley and closed by Porson, who were two of the 
most renowned of English scholars. This is no exception to the 
rule—rather «a proof of it when properly interpreted. In the ini- 
tials of great reformatory movements there are always those who 
must endure to bear the burdens of A/oxzecrism, Bentley and Por- 
son pioneered, planned and predicted. The former inangurated a 
plan for collecting materials for the production of a purer text 
than that to which he had access. But more than a century of 
painstaking labor by a few only, was performed before anything 
like an adequate execution of the task was realized. His enthusi- 
asm was boundless at first, but the furious outery of the self-con- 
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stituted “defenders of the faith” of his time was too loud for him 
and too persistent. His closing years were bheclouded by petty 
squabbles and bitter opposition. He was, as every man who is 
great in his time and sphere, a seer. In these days of general, if 
not universal, education, it is difficult for the most gifted to attain 
untu the peak-like prominence of the men of the olden time. 
There was emitted a brilliant spark of this piomeer power in the 
Rice & Campbell debate, when the latter asserted that the Syriac 
version, which his opponent quoted, was made from a text not then 
known to scholars. Time has verified the prophecy. And in ad- 
\dition to this verification the revision has given us others. Nearly 


/-all the important changes, which the distinguished disputant in- 


sisted upon with all the zeal of a true seer and sincere evangel, 
have been made by the Canterbury revisers and the American 
Committee of eminent scholars and critics, which changes will be 
noticed in due time. There was no sufficient text to warrant a 
systematic revision earlier than the present one. The whole sub- 
ject of text improvement is one of curious interest and strange 
fortunes. The more one knows of the hardships, difficulties and 
dangers of the few faithful and enthusiastic men who have con- 
tributed so largely to the grand result of a comparatively pure text, 
the greater the wonder becomes, not that so little was accomplished 
in so long a period, but that anything was done at all. The text 
used by the revisers is substantially that of Westcott and Hort. 
The tedious labors of Griesbach, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lachman 
and others have made the way clear to a text which differs, doubt- 
less, less than any very appreciable quantity, from the autographs 
of the inspired writers themselves. But in addition to a pure text, 
so necessary to a thorough revision, being but recently secured, 
there is the fact of the settlement of the character of the New 
Testament (ireek, which is also comparatively recent. Hence, 
with the times propitious, text pure, character of the Greek de- 
finitely settled and scholarship ample, the revisers could seareely 
miss the success they so well deserve. 

The history of the movement has its pioneer period also, and 
may be said to have had its origin in a work by Dr. Schoolfield— 
“Hints for an Improved Translation of the New Testament,” 
published at Cambridge in 1832. Then came Elicott, supplement- 
ary to whose labors were those of “Five Clergymen” on different 
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parts of the Testament. Then came a work trom the pen of I. 
R. Beard, with the emphatic title of “A Revised English Bible. 
The Want of the Church.” Then there followed the various con- 
tributions of R. Chenevix Trench to the great cause of Bible re- 
vision. Canon Selwyn, in 1856, in the Convocation of Canterbury, 
and Heywood during the same year in the House of Commons, 
made attempts to concentrate the efforts of scholars in England 
and elsewhere and to give them practical effect, but they were 
fruitless except in so far as they contributed to enlighten and 
mould public opinion, This work of enlightenment went on 
quite rapidly, and was greatly accelerated by the American Bible 
Union and by many American scholars not directly connected with 


that enterprise. In the time between 1659 and 1858 as given by 


Trench, of forty works on Revision, twenty-one belong to the last 
three years of the period. Though all seasons are seed time for 
the Word of God, yet the era of sowing seems to close with 1860, 
and harvests begin to be garnered. From that date, through 
two successive decades, great and grand things have been done for 
the glory of God and the good of man in the all conquering name 
of the humble Nazarene. In that time we have seen an increase 
of over two hundred per cent. in foreign missions; the inaugura- 
tion of International Sunday-school Lessons and the institution of 
a week of universal prayer. These are as relatively important ad- 
vances in religion as the telephone and electric light are in ap- 
plied science. But the chief glory of this period is the work un- 
der review. In 1870 it was fairly under sail in a smooth sea. 
Committees on both sides of the Atlantic, fairly, if not fully re- 
presenting the Christian scholarship of all English-speaking peo- 
ples, were workingin harmony. The English committee spent six 
years on a first revision; two years and six months on a second re- 
vision, and the remainder of the ten years in considering the sug- 
gestions of the American revisers. In a very large degree the re- 
visions of the American Committee are considered worthy of in- 
sertion in the text. There are American editions with these re- 
visions in the text, which make them a decided improvement on 
the original English edition. This bird's-eye view of the history 
of the great movement shows that nothing short of the deepest 
convictions of the need of Revision and clear providential point~ 
ings would have induced such men to undertake the delicate task 
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of revising the venerated and much beloved English of “King 
James” version. Under all the circumstances, one could not have 
expected more than has been done. Instead of blaming the re- 
visers for not going farther, we should be grateful for the much 
they have given us. There can not be a single doubt that the 
meaning of the text has been more accurately and clearly pre- 
sented than is the case with preceding versions. The medern 
English-speaking person is thas enabled to get at the record of 
God's willin a much more direct and intelligible manner than ever 
before. 

The English is that of our time, and consequently the voice 
of God is clearer to us on that account. By incorporating in the 
text the revisions of the American Committee, one has about as 
near a perfect English New Testament as he could expect at pres- 
ent. A few illustrations will show how superior these revisions 
are to those retained by the English Committee. The substitution 
of “Spirit” everywhere for the inelegant “Ghost” is one. The 
rejection of all archaic forms, and the substitution of their modern 
equivalents, is another improvement. It is far better to say: “Our 
Father who art in Heaven” than to say, “Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” But I would not be understood to say that no passage 
should retain the quaintness and archaic flavor of the English of 
King James’ time, for this would be a blemish instead of removing 
a blemish. Another case, showing the wisdom of the American 
Committee, is in substituting “demons” everywhere for “devils,” 
since the New Testament knows but one devil. But the revision 
of “baptize with,” into * baptize in,” is of more significance than 
the other changes named, because it goes a long way toward set- 
tling the question of baptism for English speaking people of the 
next century. It is the next thing to a faithful translation of 
baptize. In the next and last place let me note a few of the ad- 


vantages to our plea a general use of the Revised Version would 


give. Of course we have the advantages of increased accuracy 


and clearness which ought to be common property. First, our 
people have always been anxious for a faithful version of the 
Seriptures. They generally accept this revised New Testament as 
a long stride in that direction. They contidently expect that the 
next “authorized” version will translate certain words which ec- 
clesiasticism now prevents. This expectation, as already hinted in 
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this article, is largely met in this Canterbury effort, since a leading 
word, for instance, is placed im such company that the most casual 
reader can scarcely fail to perceive the force of it. 

Steps ought to be taken now to take advantage of the open 
door this revision presents to all immersionists. The coming cen- 
tury, now less than two decades in the future, will be ripe for a 
clean, clear and accurate rendering of every word, particle and 
point of the New Testament into pure, popular and flexible Kng- 
lish. There will then be no obsequiousness to things ancient, 
merely becvwuse they are ancient. 

First, [ note Matt. 28:19: “Go ye therefore and make disciples 
of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.” Here we have “make disciples” and “into” 
instead of “teach” and “in.” This gives additional foree to the 
participle “baptizing,” since /v/o the name, Xe., is reflexive as to 
that participle. 

Second, In Acts 16:34, in the account of the baptism of the 
jailor of Phillipi, the statement is that after washing the stripes of 
the apostles he brought them #/ into the house. | have italicised 
“up,” as this little word is not in the common version, which takes 
no accoant of the preposition @a@ in composition with the word 
rendered “brought.” They had evidently been down somewhere out 
of the house where the bathing and the baptizing were performed, 


“Baptize in water” will become current ere long in Church par- 


lance, and the American edition will gradually be accepted in this 
country as ‘Ze “Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 
If we consider the question of the design of baptism we shall find 
all the changes looking our way. Acts 2:38 has “unto remission” 
which is less ambiguous than “for remission” and makes it pretty 
clear that remission was future at the instant of the commands 
enjoining repentance and baptism. Acts 3:19, in the Revised Ver- 
sion has a very different surface meaning from the same passage 
in the common version, “Repent and turn again that your sins 
may be blotted out, that so there may come seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.” Here we have, as elsewhere, “turn 
again” for “be converted.” For claiming this as a trauslation, Mr. 
Campbell was ridiculed by the controversial scholars of his day, 
and now we have what he claimed in that particular from the Can- 
terbury Convocation. The “seasons of refreshing” are made to de- 
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pend on the repenting, turning and blotting out of sins in the 
Revised Version, whereas the reverse 1s the case in the common 
version. Then, in the next place, there is a large class of passages 
wherein reference is made to the beginning of the Christian life. 
These passages all have,in the Revised Version,a clear and definite 
meaning which the common version does not begin to give. They 
refer that event to a certain, particular time in the past in terms 
so clear as to leave no doubt as to what outward change marks the 
beginning of the new life. These passages so impressed a certain 
Methodist professor and preacher that he said, if he did not know 


better, he would pronounce the revision to be a‘ Campbellite” 


production. This change is due to a treatment of the aorist tense 


which scholars know to be in harmony with the law and the tes- 
timony in such cases. The revisers give their reasons for said 
changes in their preface, to which the reader is referred. 

Rom. 6:1-17. furnishes apt illustrations of this point. In 
second verse: ‘We who died to sin” is much more definite than, 
“We who are dead to sin.” There is no chance for uncertainty. 
The event of death to sin took place in some definite past time and 
was completed then. The apostle, in the next place, connects this 
death to sin with baptism into Christ Jesus. Those meant by ‘we 
who died to sin were baptized into Christ Jesus”’— were baptized 
into his death—zwere buried with him through baptism into death. 
Here al] lines converge upon one event in the past where,through 
faith, repentance and baptism, the persons addressed had become 
citizens of Christ’ kingdom and heirs with Him of life and spir- 
itual exaltations. Many other passages might be adduced to show 
what vantage ground we have in the use of the revised Testament, 
but sufficient has been said to prompt each reader to a further 
study and use of this grand work. 

H. TURNER. 
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We call attention to the first article, “The Solidarity of 
Methodism,” which is an attempt to show the superiority of cen- 
tralized church organization over the congregational. In the dis- 
cussion, no reference is made to the New Testament teaching on 
the subject, it is overlooked as of no importance in the investiga- 
tion. The question is discussed from the standpoint of human 
experience and human wisdom altogether. The government of 
the United States is analysed and compared with the governments 
of other nations, and the supposed superiority or advantages are 
pointed out. It is then undertaken to show that the government 
of the Methodist Church is similar to that of the United States, 
and the conclusion is drawn that if the one is superior to other 
forms of civil governments, that the other is superior to other res 
hgious governments. We have been accustomed to think that the 
Head of the Church had set up his kingdom with laws and sub- 
jects, and that the form or kind of government was given by him; 
and we have been accustomed, in theory at least, and we believe 
in practice, to put human wisdom in the background and go for 
gnidanee to that divine text book on Church government, which 
was given by inspiration for our instruction. If the form of gov- 
ernment of the Methodist Church is exactly like that given in the 
New Testament, then the question is settled in its favor; but if it 
is different, then we have no further use for the form of govern- 
ment of the Methodist Church. The question then narrows down 
to this: Does the New Testament indicate a form of Church 
government? if it does, Does the form of government of the Meth- 
odist Church agree therewith ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions we will notice 
several of his statements. ‘The narrow assumption sometimes in- 
dulged by conceited bigots, that their denomination is Ae Church 
of Christ. is a gross offense. To exclude from the Lord's table 
Christian men and women because they have not been baptized 
according to a specific denominational form, is also an offense to 
the body of Christ.” Does not the writer claim that the Methodist 
church is ‘Ae Chureh of Christ? Or does he claim that it is @ 
church of Christ? Which? If ‘Ze Church of Christ, then he is 
guilty of the offense he charges upon others. If not ¢Ze Church 
of Christ it is a human organization, and persons taking member- 
ship in it do nor thereby become Christians but Methodists... But 
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he may reply: “I do not claim. that the Methodist church is the 
Church, to the exclusion of all other churches, but’ that equally 
with other churches, it is: ‘Ae Church.” This ean not be. Sev- 
eral organizations, having a common purpose, can have many 
points of similarity, and several dissimilar, and have no fellowship 
together. The United States and France both claim to be Repub- 
lies, they have the same common purpose, and in many points of 
polity are similar, but in others entirely dissimilar. A citizen of 
the one is not a citizen of the other; and the rights of citizenship 
in the one gives no rights in the other. A citizen of the United 
States has no more rights in France, by virtue of his nationality, 
than he would have in Russia. If we had an infallible test by 
which to judge a government, to determine whether it were a Re- 
public, and by this test it were decided that France was a Republic, 
no one would decide or claim that the United States was a Re- 
public. Governments, both civil and religious, to be the same, 
must be the same in all points. If other churches are, equally 
with the Methodist church, ‘Ze Church of Christ, is it not con- 
trary to sound business policy to have antagonistic organizations ? 
{s it not a sinful waste of men and money to have separate organ- 
izations? Does not every reader of this know of places where 
there are two or more religious organizations, each with its sepa- 
rate house and preacher, where one house would more than accom- 
modate all who attend all the houses? Is not this division of the 
religious world one of the strongest arguments that scoffers can 
use against Christianity? Has not this division caused many a 


man to go down to death without hope? If other churches are 


equally /4e Church, should we not, as honest Christians, make all 


haste to throw away our party peculiarities and come into a com- 
mon organization, where with united, concentrated zeal, intellect, 
effort and money, make a glorious effort to lead men and women 
to Christ? We either do not believe that other organizations are 
equally the Church of Christ, or we are fools or hypocrites. 

He may claim that it, the Methodist church, is @ church of 
Christ. This is merely stating his position in another form, the 
difference being that now the comparison is left out. In support 
of this claim, it is usually quoted, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” thus making the statement apply to religious organiza- 
tions, when it was uttered long before there was any Christian 
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organization. It was spoken to individual Christians, and no other 
application cm legitimately be made of it. Christ said,“ I will 
build my Church,” not my churches. The Church of Christ is 
spoken of as ‘Ae Church, ¢4e Church of the living God, not @ 
church. Please bear in mind that not now are we discussing the 
question whether the Methodist church is ‘Ae Church, but whether 
it is @ church of Christ. We think we have shown that it is not, 
because in this particular sense, there is no such thing as a Church 
of Christ. 

In the New Testament the word efd/eeséa is used in two 
senses, tosignify the Avzgdom that Christ had built, in its general 
idea; and also each separate collection, or local assembly, of his 
followers. Mat. 16:18, “I will build my Church,” has reference to 
the general idea, the idea of Atvgdom. Acts 14:27, “Had gath- 
ered the Church together,” has reference to a local collection of 
his followers at Antioch. When, therefore, we speak of the 
“Church of Christ,” we always use the definite article, for there 
is only one Church or Kingdom of Christ. We speak, using Bible 
language, of ¢e Church a7 a certain place, but never of @ Church 
or Kingdom of Christ. He has but one Kingdom. That King- 
dom has specitically described subjects, definite laws, and specific 
ordinances. Christ built his Chureh—-Is the Methodist Church 
the Church he built? If it is, the Baptist Church is not. He did 
not build two or a hundred. “The Methodist Church is a part of 
the Chureh of Christ.” Is the Kingdom of Christ divided into 
parts, into hostile factions, into rival organizations, organizations 
spending time and money to draw members of one organization 
away from it into another organization? This cannot be. It is 
absurd. A king has an army in the field to fight an enemy; in 
that army are a hundred divisions, all differently armed. uniformed 
and drilled. Kach has recruiting officers going through every 
other division soliciting men to desert their division and join 
theirs. These recruiting officers go outside of the army, back 
home among their neighbors who have never joined the army and 
urge them to enlist. Each one says: “I belong to the King’s 
army: my division is a part of his army, and so is this other man’s 
division, but my division is the best: come and join my division; 
the King has commissioned me to organize my division as it is or- 


ganized, and to enlist recruits in the way Ido.” ‘The man says: 
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“Here are a hundred of you with precisely the same commission 
from the same King, telling me that you have separate divisions in 
his army, differently equipped, different uniforms, different names, 
different ways of enlisting recruits, and receiving different kinds 


of recruits, and that each one of you are acting by the authority 


of the same King; and in the army are striving all the time to 
cause desertions from one division to some other. I do not believe 
that the same king commissioned you; I do not believe you belong 
to the same army; I do not believe any king would give a com- 
mission that would authorize such variances, and I will not join 
any such army.” 

“To exclude from the Lord’s table Christian men and women 
because they have not been baptized according to a specific de- 
nominational form, is also an offense to the body of Christ.” Of 
course this is intended to refer to that religious organization of 
Baptists who practice close communion, and that ‘a specific de- 
nominational form” of baptism, means immersion. The writer of 
that sentence, a Doctor of Divinity, a man claiming to be learned 
in the Bible, should be ashamed of having written, in the waning 
years of the nineteenth century, when such a broad stream of 
Biblical learning has flooded the world in reference to baptism, 
that ¢mmersion was “a specitic denominational form” of the ordi- 
nance. Has sectarian blindness so darkened his mental vision 
and hearing, that he has not seen and heard the verdict of all 
scholars of all lands, that ¢#mersion is not ‘a denominational 
form,” but the act commanded by Christ and practiced by his 
apostles? Has he never read the deliberate utterances of Dean 
Stanley, of Philip Schaff, and every late Commentator on the 
New Testament who has any reputation as a scholar? How could 
he write such a sentence! The question in reference to baptism 
at this time is of as to what Christ commanded, but as to the au- 
thority men have to change what he commanded. 

“ Different denominations do not necessarily imply schisms. 
The New Testament doctrine of schisms is heart-division among 
Christians, and that may exist in the same denomination, and in a 
local church or society, without any open rupture.” Because a 
schism may be a quarrel in a local church is no reason that a 
quarrel among several local churches, leading to the formation of 
another denomination, is not aschism. The English word schism 
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is found only once in our Bible, but the Greek word, sksma, is 
found eight times and is rendered rent, division, schism; the idea 
being separation, It is defined to be: “A separation or division 
in a church, on account of disagreement in matters of faith, wor- 
ship, or discipline.” In the light of the meaning of the word, we 
enquire, from whence come the various religious denominations 
except from schisms? If they are the result of schisms, are they 
not schismatical? With the boasted advantages of Methodist 
polity we see its origin in a schism from the Established church, 
und several divisions of itself. If the Methodist church, collee- 
tively, does not imply a schism, what does it imply? If the dif- 
ferent Methodist organizations do not imply schisms, what do 
they imply? It is true that there is no condemnation of denomi- 
national divisions in the New Testament, and for the very simple 
reason that there were none to condemn, but the principle is con- 
demned, and condemned just where the schisms alone could have 
their origin, between individuals in local organizations, because 
there was no general organization in which a schism could origi- 
nate. 

“The pastor has absolutely no power,” in a denomination 
having a congregational church polity. ‘‘If he presides at a 
church meeting, it is not by right, but by courtesy. Any layman 
can as well preside, and often does preside, being chosen instead of 
the pastor. Even in case of discipline, the pastor has no power. 
He can only act an advisory part, like any other member.” The 
word fastor occurs but once in our English Bible; the Greek 
word, foitmeen, so translated, is used seventeen times, and sixteen 
times is represented by the English word shepherd, In the pas- 
sage, the single exception, the word shepherd would have done 
@, while fastfor has no inherent mean- 


better, for it has a meaning, 
ing, but is merely technical. Eph. 4:11. “And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers.” The “some” in this passage does not mean 
some local congregations, but that God gave to some men the gift 
or talent to be these different characters, or to do these different 
labors, as is very evident from the 7th verse, “But unto every one 
of us is given grace according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 
The gift or talent that he gave to some was to be shepherds, or 


feeders, or overseers of their brethren; the gift, talent. grace, to 
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be more spiritually minded, more circumspect, more zealous, 
stronger to resist temptation; not the conferring of official power, 
but the giving of the talent by which they were qualified to lead 
und feed. If it were official power that was given to an individual 
hy God, then he could and should exercise this power regardless of 
human sarction. Using a somewhat different figure, but with the 
same thought, in Acts 20: 28, we have: “Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Spirit 
hath made you overseers, to feed the chureh of God.” Here we 
have flock, overseer, feed. Pastors, elders, bishops, shepherds, over- 
seers, all signifying the same thing, feeding, directing, caring for, 
protecting. 

“The pastor has absoluiely no power. If he presides at a 


church meeting, it is not by right, but by courtesy.” Poor man! 


He can't preside at a church meeting! How have the mighty 


fallen! Where did he get the right, the ex-efievo authority, to pre- 
side at a church meeting? And, worse than all, some of these 
Congregational organizations go so far as to select a layman to 
preside at a church meeting, and the /asfor jas to sit with the 
common members, “Even in case of discipline, the pastor has no 
power. He can only act an advisory part, like any other member.” 
Where is there any authority for the Pasir to “lord it over God's 
heritage?” Is there any authority in the New Testament for any 
one to do more than to advise, and is not the matter of offense to 
to be told to the echureh, and all to aet? 

The writer has compared the polity and organization of the 
Methodist church with that of other religious organizations, and 
has drawn conclusions very flattering to the former; now, it will 
not be diseourteons in us, and we hope not subject us to the im- 
putation of being a “conceited bigot,” to draw the comparison he- 
tween the organization of the Methodist church and the Church 
of Christ as given us in the New Testament. If Christ 4z77¢ his 
Church, we presume he 47/4 it as he thought best, and as he is 
divine, we may safely conclude that his plan is better than any hu- 
man plan, and it will not, therefore, be in order to discuss which 
is the better. If the organization and polity of the Church of 
Christ and that of the Methodist church differ, we will, without 
debate, adopt the former. 

1. The name. Nowhere in the New Testament is the name 
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“Methodist Church” found; and no where are the members of the 
Church, in its general or local sense, ever called Methodists. So 
the name is wrong. 

2. In the local churches described in the New Testament we 
find a plurality of elders or bishops. “For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that were want- 
ing, and appoint e/ders in every city.” Titus 1:5. “And from 
Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and ealled to him the edders of the 
church.” Acts 20:17. “Is any among you sick? let him eall for 
the e/ders of the church.” James 5: 14. The word d/shop is the 
rendering of the Gaeek word ep/skopos, and means ax overseer. 
It is found five times in the New Testament, and is used inter- 
changeably with presduteros; the term fresbuteros used more to 
signify a special qualitication, and the term eféshopos, to point out 
the work to be done. In the first place where used, ( Acts 20: 28) 
the apostle has called the elders (presbutero?) together, and in 
speaking to them he says: “Take heed unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, in the which the Holy Spirit hath made you bishops 
(overseers—cfpiskopor), to feed the church of the Lord.” From 
this we learn that several of the vld men, members of the local 
congregation at Ephesus, by having special traits of character 
given them by God, were set apart, or appointed overseers in that 
local congregation to have the oversight, to feed ‘Ae Mock or local 
congregation in which “you are made overseers.” The Methodist or- 
ganization has 10 bishop or overseer, ¢f/skofos, in its local congre- 
gations. It has one or more bishops for the whole organization, 
and their duty is to look after the general spiritual and temporal 
prosperity of the organization. It has, in its organization, 
bishops, as we have stated for the whole body, Presiding Kl- 
ders who are chosen, not in each congregation, but by the Bishop, 
and one is assigned to take charge of several congregations; 
Preachers. who are appointed by the Bishop, and by him assigned 
to any congregation he may choose; Traveling Deacons, who are 
embryo Preachers. Those who are called Preachers are officially 


designated Traveling Elders. All these persous are officially inde- 


pendent of the local congregations, and the only person who could 


be considered an Elder or overseer in the local corgregation is ap- 
pointed by the Bishop and by him assigned to that congregation, 
and oxly one is assigned to any local church— no plurality. When 
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Panl came to Miletus he sent to Ephesus for the e/d2rs —overseers 
—of that local congregation to come to him; if the Bishop of the 
Methodist church were to come to St. Louis he would, if he de- 
sired, send for the Traveling Elder whom he had located at Colum- 
bia tocome to him. A difference truly. 


3. In the Methodist organization, in the beginning, nothing 
was proposed but to increase personal piety among the members 
of the Established church of England, of which, the founder of 
Methodism was a member and an ordained priest, and to carry out 
this idea new practices were introduced. The idea of solidarity 
was retained, but the idea of /¢/xerancy was added. It is the same 
idea that was adopted by Loyola of organizing a body of priests, 
who, while members of the church, gave up all individual choice 
to a chosen leader who had unlimited authority to direct all their 
movements. This plan was eminently successful in spreading the 
teachings and increasing the membership of the Roman Catholie 
church, and it has been equally successful in the Methodist organ- 
ization. If success in proselyting is the standard by which to 
test the correctness of a theory, thea this ile of sodédarity must 
be pronounced correct; but. in religious mitters we have another 
standard, the inspired word of God, and by it we learn that ¢zdi- 
vidual responsibility is the dominant idea. In it, each individual 
Christian is regarded as a priest and king, and each one must owe 
his allegiance directly to the great head of the Church, and that 
no man must be called master. Men, specially gifted by God, are 
chosen as examples to the flock, and they are to be respected for 
their work’s sake. The weekly assembling of themselves together 
for mutual exhortation and encouragement, for prayer, for singing, 
for keeping in memory the death and resurrection of Christ, was 
enjoined upon them; and they were not dependent upon the pres- 
ence of any particular individual for the privilege of doing these 
things. It did not require any special order of the clergy to be 
present for them to hold a “church meeting,” or to observe the 
the Lord’s Supper. 


We conclude, therefore, from this investigation that, while 
the idea of so/¢dar/ty is efficient in spreading any doctrine or prac- 
tice, yet it is not the divinely chosen plan for bailding up men into 
lively stones in the temple of the living God. 
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Tue NortH American Review, edited by Allen Thorndike 
Rice, and published at No. 30 Lafavette Place, New York, outhZy, 
for $5.00 a year, 50 cents for a single number. 

We have the October, November and December numbers on 
our table. 

Ocroper. I. Gold and Silver as Standards of Value, by Sen- 
ator N. P. Hill; Il. Some Aspects of Democracy in England, by 
A. V. Dicey: LIL. Co-operative Distribution, by Dr. R. Heber New- 
ton; [V. Karly Man in America, by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins; V. 
Astronomical Collisions, by Prof. C. A. Young; VI. The Saint 
Patrick Myth, by Moneure D. Conway; VIL. Board of Trade Mo- 
rality, by Van Buren Denslow; VIII. Histories of the French 
Revolution, by Frederic Harrison; LX. Social Forces in the United 
States, by Dr. E. E. Hale. 

November. I[. Limited Suffrage in Rho le Island, by Senator 
H. B. Anthony; Il. The Government and the Telegraph, by Dr. 
Norvin Green; [UL John Brown of Osawatomie, by David N. Ut- 
ter; [V. Solar Physics, by Prof. Balfour Stewart; V. Modern Ex- 
plosives. by Gen. John Newton; VI. Conversations with a Soli- 
tary, by W. If. Mallock; VII. Suggestions in regard to the Public 
Service, by Green B. Raum; VILL Dr. Hammond's Estimate of 
Woman, by Lillie Devereux Blake, Nina Morals, Sara A. Under- 
wood, and Dr. Clemence S. Lozier. ‘ 

December. I. Government Control of the Telegraph, by 
Gardiner G. Habbard; II. Causes of Felicity, by Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson; IIL. Evils of the Sub-Treasury System, by Prof. J. L. 
Laughlin; 1V. The Day of Judgment, Part L. by Gail Hamilton; 
V. Over-Production, by Henry George; VI. National Defense, by 
Gen. W. B. Franklin; VIC. Railroad and Public Time, Prof. Leon- 
ard Waldo; VIII. Morality and Religion, by F. A. Kidder and 
Prof. A. A. Hodge. 

The article in the December number, entitled “ Morality and 
Religion,” by F. A. Kidder, challenges every Christian reader and 
provokes us to review it. Lt is followed by a reply by Prof. A. A. 
Hodge that answers it very satisfactorily. He says, in his opening 
paragraph: “The man who does not accept the doctrines laid down 
by the authorities of the Christian Church is set down as an ‘un- 
believer, and the Church has heretofore so dominated the senti- 


ment of society as to make it a term of reproach. It is cezsing to 
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be so. The most intelligent, the most cultivated, and the most 
conscientious members of the community are coming more and 
more to reject the doctrines still deemed essential in the Church, 
while their character for virtue and respectavility has to be recog- 
nized. * * * Jn the first place, the difference between 
them is not that one believes and the other does not believe, but 
that they do not believe alike, and that their belief has not the 
same foundation. We dispute the right of the Church believers 
any longer to cast reproach on the believer outside of the Church, 
or to thank Grod that he is either better or safer than other men. 
But what do ‘unbelievers’ believe? They believe as much in vir- 
tue and good morals as Christians of the ‘straitest sect.’ They be- 
lieve in uprightness—righteousness, if you please—as best for 
mankind in this life and in any life to which they may be destined, 
and they believe in promoting virtue and uprightness by every 
means. * * * They regard the New Testament as a pe- 
culiarly interesting collection of literature, pertaining to the life 
and teachings of asingularly pure and enthusiastic preacher who 
sacrificed his life to the intolerant spirit of the established theol- 
ogy of his time, and who has exercised a wonderful influence over 
human history. They admire his character and his teachings, but 
believe that both have been amazingly distorted.” 


We have made this lengthy quotation because it concisely 


states the position of modern infidels, which term includes mod- 
ern spiritualists and free thinkers. We do not mean to say that 
all persons who believe in spirit manifestations are infidels, but 
that modern spiritualists teach just what is taught in this quota- 
tion. It also presents their position so fully that no other quota- 
tions from the article will be necessary. 

The writer objects to being called an “unbeliever,” claiming 
that he and his conzfreres do believe some things; that they believe 
as well as Christians, but that they believe different things, or be- 
lieve differently about the same propositions. It is so well under- 
stood when we speak of a man being an “unbeliever” that the 
divinity of Christ is the proposition disbelieved, that no one is 
ever misunderstood, and it is puerile in any one to claim that the 
term is misleading. He also claims that the Church has heretofore 
so influenced public opinion, that the designation has been a term 
of reproach. He claims that he has just as positive belief about 
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the divinity of Christ as any Christian, that the Christian believes 
Christ is divine, and he believes that he was not divine. In the 
one case there is a belief of a definite proposition, in the other a 
denial, a disbelief; the one is a believer in the truth of the propo- 
sition, the other is a dis-believer—a non-believer—hence when 
that question is under consideration, he is called, correctly, an “un- 
believer,” and the designation carries no reproach with it, only so 
far as popular sentiment understands and feels the sacredness of 
the fact. It is true that the Church has, and now does, dominate 
public sentiment sufficiently to make it a term of reproach.  [t is 
not ceasing to do so. A greater percentage of the human race to- 
day believe the proposition than ever before. 

The most intelligent, the most cultivated and the most con- 
scientious members of the community are vof coming to reject 
the statement that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
and that the New Testament is what it purports to be, a divinely 
inspired history of his life, his works and his teachings, and the 
history of the labors and the teachings of his apostles. He claims 
that these persons are doing tiis, but states it in language some- 
what ambiguous. He would have his language to carry this mean- 
ing, but if pressed, he could say it meant something else. His 
language is that these persons “are coming more and more to re- 
ject the doctrines still deemed essential in the church.” If he 
were pressed for more definiteness, he would probably cite some 
doctrine held by some religious people that has been abandoned or 
is being abandoned. If this is wnat he means, and will so state, 
then we are free to confess that he is correct, but we emphatically 
deny that such persons are called unbelievers. Erroneous conclu- 
sions have been drawn from the language of the New Testament, 
on account of mistranslation and erroneous interpretation, and 
upon those conclusions religious organizations have been founded, 
but as we have advanced in scholarship, the translation has been 
corrected and more correct interpretations made, and thus intelli- 
gent, cultivated and conscientious persons are becoming dissatis- 
fied with these doctrines. 

Christians believe that the writings, which are called the Vew 
Testament, were written by divinely inspired men at the time 
claimed, and that they alone teach the way of right living. Mr. 


Kidder and his sympathizers believe that it is “a peculiarly inter- 
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esting collection of literature,” written by superstitious, ignorant 
and dishonest men. “Superstition and credulity added much that 
would be rejected in any other old record and should be in this.” 
They were, according to him, dishonest, for they emphatically 
stated to be true, what he says is not true. The Arabian Nights 
Tales are a peculiarly interesting collection of literature, and the 
one as the other equally valuable and credible to him, as he re- 
gards Jesus, the Christ, as a “singularly pure and enthusiastic 
preacher, and admires his character and his teachings.” 

From what source did he learn of Jesus, his character and his 
teachings? With the exception of a fragment or two, outside of 
his followers, we have found nothing that tells us of his charaec- 
ter and teachings, except the New Testament, and Mr. Kidder re- 
gards that as altogether unreliable, being largely based on cre- 
dulity and superstition. If he knows enongh of the character 
and teachings of Jesus to have an opinion about them, either to 
approve or disapprove them, he must get his knowledge from the 
New Testament, and as “superstition and credulity added much 
that would be rejected in any other old record and should be in 
this,” will he *please tell us how to determine what is true, and 
what “superstition and credulity ” added; and also what is true and 
what is not true, but we are not particularly anxious to know 
what is not true, we are anxious to know the true; that will satisfy 
us. Jesus, all the time as the record shows, claimed to be the Son 
of God. Is the record all wrong, if so, what do you know about 
his charactet and teachings? The key-note of all his teachings 
was that he was divine, and if that is taken out there is no point 
nor coherence in anything he said. He admits that Jesus was put 
to death by the Jews, and the Jews say that they put him to death 
because he claimed to be the Son of God. Then it is admited and 
proved that this was the key-note of his pretentions, his character 
and his teachings, and “unbelievers” admire his character and 
teaching, and yet believe that this claim was false. The man 
whose character and teachings they admire so much, they believe 
to be an impostor, a liar, a hypocrite! Common sense, consistency 
thou art a jewel rare indeed, and not found in the possessiou of 
those whose belief “is made up of the best conclusions of human 


experience, human knowledge, and human study.” 


“They,” unbelievers, “regard Paul and the apostles as the real 
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founders of Christianity as a system,” and, yet, these men base all 
their teaching and exhortation upon the one idea that Jesus is 
divine, and the burden of every thought is “hear ye him.” It is 
a hard thing to deny the divinity of Christ and to reject, as a fable, 
the New Testament. All that is within us that is pure and ele- 
vating refuses to give up this belief, for it is in perfect sympathy 
with the honest yearnings of our very natures. 

“They, unbelievers, “believe in uprightness—righteousness, 
if you please—as best for mankind in this life and in any life to 
which they may be destined.” Uprightness. What do they mean 
by it? In every nation, not under the influence of Christianity, 
there is a different standard of uprightness. and when we set aside 
Christianity there is no definiteness in the term. If Mr. Kidder 
does not receive the New Testament teachings as the true stand- 
ard of uprightness, what does he receive? He says he receives 


human experience, human knowledge and human study as the 


standard, but we see that these vary with every people. If he 
does receive the teachings of the New Testament he is walking 
on uncertain grounds, for, according to his unbelief, it is largely 
made up by superstition and credulity. He dares not reject a sin- 
gle precept or principle taught in the New Testament, and he 
can not find a single precept or principle in any system of philos- 
ophy or morality that he dares accept, that is not found in the 
New Testament, and yet he has the weakness to say that Jesus 
was an impostor and the Christian system largely made up of ig- 
norance and superstition. 

* A man may reject the doctrines of the Church entirely and 
be just as virtuous, just as upright, just as good, and just as safe 
for all the chances of eternity as the most devout believer in 
them.” The New Testament is the creed of /4e Church and _ it 
alone contains the teachings, or doctrines, of ¢Ze Church; a man, 
then, can reject all that is taught in the New Testament, and be 
as safe for eternity as the most earnest Christian. We say noth- 
ing about an unbeliever not being as virtuous, upright, and just as 
good a citizen as far as social and business relations are concerned, 
because he is reared up under the influences of Christianity, and 
his life is moulded and influenced by it unconsciously —his char- 
acter is formed before he becomes so wise in his own conceit. 
What does he know of eternity but that which has been revealed 
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to him by the Head of the Church, even Jesus, who, he says, 
was an impostor? What did Zoroaster, Buddha, Socrates or 
Shakspeare know about eternity beyond what had been revealed 
from God; and what could they, hnman beings, reveal of eternity, 
who could have no conception of that which, with them, had no 
parallel; and by what authority had they power to offer terms of 
admission, seeing that they themselves had never been there or 
knew anything about it? [f Christ be not risen from the dead, 
what do we know about a future life? If he be not king over 


death, how do we know but that death is an endless sleep ? 


[f Vhrist did not rise from the dead we are compelled to banish 
from our minds every hope of a conscious hereafter. There is no 
other source ‘or origin of such a belief. The fountain can not 
rise above its source. Human experience, human knowledge, and 
human study can not go beyond human experience, human knowl- 
edge, or human study. Human experience and human knowledge 
have never taken in any lite but this life, and they cannot tell us 
of the life beyond. A man does not gain a happy life after death 
by observing moral and business precepts. Christianity is not 
only right living as regards our fellow man, but it is a belief in 
the claims of Jesus and a complete surrender of ourselves to him 
in this life so that we will be like him in the world to come. 

Why is it that men will thus teach and try to bring Christ 
and Christianity into disreput:? Is there anything in him or it 
that is not caleulated to make men and women better in every re- 
lation of life? Is there a single command, principle or precept 
taught by Christ or apostle, that will not make the man better who 
accepts and obeys it? What is to be gained by the rejection of 
Christ or Christianity? If it be a fable, is it not a glorious fable? 
What is offered in its place? Nothing. But these unbelievers 
say that they do offer something in its place. They say that in 
place of superstition and ignorance they give us human wisdom, 
freedom from ignorance and superstition; that they relieve us from 
the necessity of believing some of the so-called cruelties and im- 
moralities of the Old Testament, and some items connected with 
the dates, origin and authorship of the Pentateuch; that they free 
us from the necessity of believing in the enigma of God becomiug 
man, of God being put to death, of miracles, of ordinances. Sup- 
pose they do all this, how are we benefitted, what have we gained? 
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Are we any better citizens; are we any better in our social rela- 
tions; are we any happier; are our prospects and hopes, and con- 
ceptions of the future life any brighter, clearer, and surer after 
we have freed ourselves of this belief? When we turn from this 
promise of life and ask of these advanced thinkers bread, they give 
us a stone. 


Tue Baerist QcarterLy Review, Edited by J. R. Baumes, 
D. D.. and published by the Editor at No. 180 Elm St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price $2.50 a year. The October number contains: 

I. The Worship of the Charch, by A. J. Rowland; IT. Some 
Aspects of Early Protestant Theology, by Prof. Albert H. New- 
man: IIf. Probation After Death, or “The Spirits in Prison,” by 
C. F. Mussey; IV. The Six-Principle Baptists, by J.T. Smith; V. 
The True Light of Asia, by John T. Perry; VI. Books—Reviews 
and Notices. 

The 3d Article, Probation After Death, or The Spirits in 
Prison.” claims our attention particularly, as, in this number of 


this magazine, we have anarticle on the same subject by Dr. Chris- 


topher, (p. 96), a very clear thinker on any subject that he treats; 
and because in our last Y«/y No., in our review of Dorner on the 
Future State, (p. 459.) we give our views on the same. In order 
that the three criticisms may be brought directly before our read- 
ers, we refer to Dr. Christopher's article, give a summary of Dr. 
Mussey’s, and a quotation from our review. 

Dr. Mussey holds: That “quickered in the spirit” refers to 
the divine element in opposition to the human element in Christ. 
“In his divine Spirit, then, he preached to them.” That the spirits 
preached to were the people of Noah's time. “These sinners of a 
period of one hundred and twenty years just before the flood were 
the ones to whom Christ in his Spirit preashed.” That the preach- 
ing was done while the men were living. “If we carefully look at 
the Greek we shall see that it will allow us to connect the time 
with the preaching, as well as with the disobedience; then it would 
read: Jn which he went and preached—when the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah.” “This, then, we believe to 
be the proper interpretation of the passage: That Christ in his 
divine Spirit preached to the men of the time of Noah, who were 
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afterward—because they did not repent when they heard the mes- 
sages of mercy—up to the time of Christ, and at present are, and 
till the judgmment will remain, in prison.” 

In our review we say: (a). How did he go and preach to the 
spirits in prison? In the spirit—not the Holy Spirit, but in his 
spirit as in contradistinction to in the body; by Noah, a preacher 
of righteousness. (b). To whom did he go and preach? To the 
spirits in prison, who were disobedient. (c). When were they 
disobedient? Before Noah commenced building the ark. God de- 
cided to destroy them because they were disobedient, and hence 
the disobedience antedated the building of the ark. (d). When 
did Christ, in spirit, go and preach to these disobedient spirits? 
“When the long-suffering of Gcd waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing.” (e). In what prison were these 
spirits? In bondage tosin. They are spoken of as sf¢rits in 
prison, because the bondage was spiritual, not physical. Their 
hodies were not in prison, but their spirits; hence they are spoken 
of as spérits in prison. From this analysis we learn, that Christ, 
while Noah was building the ark. through Noah, preached right- 
eousness to the people then living, who afore had grown so wicked 
that God had determined to destroy them. From this Seripture, 
hy no legitimate inference, can the idea be drawn that Christ, as a 
disembodied spirit, ever went into the abode of disembodied spirits 
and preached to them; and if such an idea could be tortured from 
it, it would be absolutely impossible to deduce the conclusion that 
he preached to any spirits except those who were disobedient before 
the flood. If he did no preaching to any disobedient disembodied 
spirits after that time, then we have no ground upon which to 
hase the supposition or theory that there is, or was, a necessity for 
an intermediate probationary state. 


Witrorp'’s Microcosm, edited by A. Wiltord Hall, Ph. D., 
and published by Hall & Co., 23 Park Row, New York. Monthiy. 
Price $1.00 a year. 

The December number is on our table, as well as all the pre- 
ceding numbers and his book, //a//’s Problem of Human Life. 


The Aficrocosm is a religio-scientific magazine, a publication saz 


gencris. The novelty, boldness and originality of the editor and 
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the subjects treated have drawn around him a host of original 


writers, and have secured for it a subscription list unprecedented. 
Dr. Hall has prepared an article for the Afr7/ number of the 
QUARTERLY on Svdstantralism which will be very readable and in- 
structive. Itis asubject now vital to Christian faith and demand- 
ing careful study. This article will cause the reader to think, and 
give him points to investigate. If we do not agree with all that 
aman writes, if he is familiar with his subject, we read, neverthe- 


less, his matured thoughts with profit. 


THe Bratz Heracp, edited and published by F. A. Wagner, 
Spring Garden, Miller county, Mo. Price $1.00 a year. 


This is the title of a new German Christian paper about to be 
published as indicated. We subjoin and endorse the following: 

“It gives me pleasure to state that we have a German brother 
in Spring Garden, Mo., name F. A. Wagner, who contemplates 
publishing a religious periodical in the German tongue. He isa 
well educated man, and is full of zeal for the spread of primitive 
Christianity among iis countrymen. He has a patrimony by 
which he is able to live, and consequently he can publish a paper 
at cost. [ have had correspondence with him, and have also seen 
him in person; and [ have no doubt that he is able to do a vast 
amount of good by such a publication. 

“To make this enterprise practicable, it is necessary that 
brethren and congregations, who have access to a German popula- 
tion, shall subscribe for the paper and introduce it among the 
Germans about them, until they will become interested and sub- 
scribe for it themselves. Who will do this? Let every brother 
who is willing to do it, correspond on the subject with Bro. Wag- 
ner. J. W. McGarvey.” 


Tue AmericaAN Cuurcu Review, edited by Henry Mason 
Baum, and published monthly by the American Church Review 
Association, Box 1839, New York. Price $3.00 a year. 


Since our last issue the October and November numbers have 
been received. 
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CONTENTS: October :—I. Nathaniel Smith Richardson, by the 
Mditor; II. Modern Missions and Experimental Methods, by Ed- 
ward W. Syle; [[Il. An Apology for the Thirty-Nine Articles, by 
Thomas Richey; [V. The Declaration of the Bishops, by Edward 
J. Stearns; V. A Reminiscence Apropos of Assistant Bishops, by 
Kdward J. Stearns; VI. The Training of Church Choirs, by Rich- 
urd Ball Dodson; VIL. Reform in Church Finanee, by Wm. 
Chauncey Langdon; VIII. Assistant Bishops.—A Rejoinder, by 
William P. Orrick; IX. Recent Litérature. 


November, 1. What is Catholicism? What is Romanism ¥ 
by Geo. F. Seymour; H. The Proposed Prayer Book in the Con- 
vention of 1886, by Stephen P. Nash; IIIf. The Ark of the Cove- 
nant, by Carlos A. Butler; IV. William Rollinson Whittingham, 
by Thomas Richey; V. The Proposed Amendments to the Book 


of Common Prayer, by the Committee; VI. Recent Literature. 


Tue Unirarran Revirw, Edited by Henry H. Barber and 
James De Normandie, and published moxthZy at 141 Franklin St., 
Boston. Price $3.00 a year. 


CONTENTS: Sepleméer. 1. Christian Affirmations, by H. W. 
Foote; 2. Did Kzra write or amend any portion of the Pentateuch ?, 
by R. P. Stebbins: 3. The Pivotal Point in the Issue Between 
Unitarianism and Orthodoxy, by W. H. Pierson; 4. Milton and 
the Commonwealth, by J. H. Allen; 5. Priesthoods and Great 
Masters, by James T. Bixby; 6. Editors’ Note Book; 7. Things at 
Home and Abroad. 

October: 1. Christian Optimism, by Cazneau Palfrey; 2. The 
New Movement in Orthodoxy, by Rushton D. Burr; 3. Kuenen 
and Delitzsch, by John Visher; 4. The Works of Frederic Huide- 
koper, by R. P. 
ormation, by 5. ©. Beach; 6. Editors’ Note Book; 7. Things at 
Home and Abroad; 8. Review of Current Literature. 

November, 1, Man's Unity with God, by John W. Chadwick; 
2. Protestantism in India, by Protap Chunder Mozoomdar; 3. 
Dead and Living Truth, by R. A. Griffin; 4. Some Absent Spokes 
of the Unitarian Wheel, by R. A. Wood; 5. Martin Luther, by 
Prof. E. Emerton; 6. Editors’ Note Book; 7. Things at Home and 


Stebbins; 5. Determining Conditions of the Ref- 
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Abroad; 8. Notes from England; 9. Review of Current Literature. 

The September number contains a very distinctive article by 
W.H. Pierson, on Zhe Pivotal Point in the Issue Between Uni- 
tarianism and Orthodoxy, As far as it is possible to arrive at a 
conclusion in reference to the creed of the Unitarians, this article 
seems to set it forth correctly. He says: 

“Unitarianism now plants itself squarely upen the position 
that the Bible is not an infallible book, that every part of it must 
be subjected to the test of the reason and the moral sense. The 
intellectual position of one who puts the Bible above the human 
intellect or conscience is no longer within Unitarian lines. The 
ecclesiastical status of one who quotes a Biblical text as the su- 
preme authority for what he believes is with the orthodox churches 
rather than with ourselves. The New Hampshire Unitarians ex- 
pressed, without doubt, a very general sentiment in the eleventh 
article of their statement,--'We believe in the final authority of 
the testimony of God in our own reason, conscience, and soul.’ 
According to Unitarianism, man judges the Bible. According to 
‘Orthodoxy, the Bible judges man.” 

This states their position very plainly. There can be no mis- 
understanding. Some persons have imagined that Unitarianism 
did not differ so radically from Orthodox ideas, and thought they 
had found, in a correct understanding of Channing, but little to 
condemn. As toChanning, whenever a man, no matter how gifted, 
departs from the plain simplicity of the Gospel in his speaking or 
writing, and indulges in a metaphysical philosophy of God and 
religion, he forfeits all respect as a Christian leader; and any Chris 
tian man who spends time in studying his writings, spends his 
time to but little profit. 

“A thousand theologians may repeat ten thousand times that 
the Bible declares that Jesus, son of Joseph and Mary, was very 
(rod. The modern mind refuses to receive the statement. They 
may assert on the authority of a book that it was essential that 
an innocent person should die before God's wrath could be ap- 
peased or the sins of man forgiven. Man will not accept the pa- 
gan theory. They may declare on Scripture text, with all the 
fervor of end.ess reiteration, that everlasting punishment with no 
gleam of hope is the doom of all who do not repent in this life. 
The heart protests with the force of invincible convictions, and 
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repels the misrepresentation as a mockery of the character of God 
and aspecies of refined cruelty to man.” 

These utterances settle very plainly the creed of Unitarians on 
three points—the divinity of Christ, the atonement, and endless 
punishment. It is not our present purpose to controvert any of 
the utterances of this paper, we are merely quoting from it, in 
order that our readers may have positive and correct ideas on the 
subject. 

“But Unitarianism does not confine itself to Scripture state- 
ments. It feels at liberty to modify, to explain, or even dissent 
from the Christ idea.” It is difficult to see any difference between 
Unitarianism and Infidelity. 

“For one, I believe that a better and later scholarship is to 
give us a finer Bible than we are to have even in the completed 
New and Old Testament revision. In the interest of a finer moral 
sense, a more delicate discernment suited to the society of to-day, 
we shall have re-edited Bibles as we have re-edited Shaksperes, from 
which will be omitted all passages that a minister may not read in 
public from his pulpit, or a mother rehearse in private to her 
children.” 

“Have not many burdens already been Jifted from the heart 
and conscience by this stern Biblical criticism? Is it not a relief 
to know, at last, what not a few have long suspected, that God did 
not do and command many things that he is said to have done and 
commanded,—that he never ordered Abraham to sacritice Isaac, or 
Joshua to slaughter the Cananites, or Samuel to hew Agag in 
pieces; that he never arbitrarily hardened Pharoh’s heart at one 
moment, and tormented him with a plague the next; that he did 
not strike down with instant doom a poor man who carelessly 
touched the ark to keep it from shaking, or sent instant death up- 
on some shivering Hebrew who was gathering a few sticks of 
wood for a fire on the Sabbath day. Is it not a relief to know that 
God did not trouble himself about the trimmings of the tabernacle 
or the compounding of a perfume for the altar service.” That 
these changes and discoveries have been made by advanced biblical 
scholarship is news to those who have thorght that they were 


keeping informed as to what was being done by critical Bible stu- 
dents. We suspect that what he states as having been done, as 
only been attempted. 
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“But what remains, some critic may ask, when you have thus 
taken away so much of the old-time tradition of the Bible? Ev- 
ery thing remains as before. All truths, all virtues, all moral obli- 


gations and inspirations. These were never founded upon a book, 
and therefore can not fail or fall, should its peculiar prestige pass 
away. They are in the soul of man, and there they abide forever. 
And in the Bible itselt, whatever is of permanent value is un- 
touched by time or criticism. Some things can never become ob- 
solete. The Commandments,— thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
steal, though shalt not bear false witness,—these are binding, not 
because they are written in a Hebrew code, but because they exist 
in the increasing and ever-deepening sense of mercy, honor, and 
purity.” 

Paul, if we may take our Bible as ‘true, had a different view 
of the subject. He says: “I had not known sin, but by the law; 
for I had not known coveting, except the law had said, ‘Thou shalt 
not covet.” It would be very difficult to prove that it would be 
considered wrong to steal, or violate any of the other command- 
ments, had they never been given by authority. Paul, but voices 
universal experience, when he says, the law gave them standing 
and the Unitarians go against all experience when they assert the 


contrary. 


Tue PrespytertaAN Review, Edited by Charles A. Briggs 
and Francis L. Patton; and published by Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co., 900 Broadway, N.Y. Price $3.00 a year, 


OctoSer issue contains: 1, Milton and Tennyson, by Henry 
J. Van Dyke, Jr: 2. Hilary of Poitiers, and the earliest Latin 
Hymns, by Samuel W. Duffield; 3. Studies in Eschatology, by 
Prof. Philip Schaff; 4. Presbyterian Worship, by R. M. Patterson; 
5. The Psalter of Solomon, by Prof. Bernhard Pick; 6. Notes and 
Notices; 7. Reviews of Recent Theological Literature. 


THe Rerormed QvARTERLY Review, Edited by Thomas G. 
Apple and John M. Titzel, and published at 907 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. Price $3.00 a year. 
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October contains: 1. First Principles, or the Seience of 
Things, by Theodore Appel; 2. A Politico-Economie Problem, 
by J. S. Hess; 3. Morality in the Publie Schools, by George F. 
Mull; 4. Regeneration, by Dr. C. R. Lane; 5. Life and Inmor- 
tality, hy A. A. Pfanstiehl; 6. The Beginnings of our Literary 
Institutions, by F. K. Levan: 7. Notiees of New Books. 


THe Quarterty Revitrw or THE Metuopist Episcopan 
Cnurcu, Soutu, Ndited by J. W. Hinton, D. D., Macon, Georgia. 
Price $38.00 a vear. 


Contents for October: Revelation Sustained, hy A. Means; 


Spontaneous Combustion, se/ected; A Free Ballot and a Fair 
Count, by F. M. Edwards; Plurality of Inhabited Worlds, by E. 
A. Yates; Facts Concerning the Resurrection, by O. A. Myers; 
Lord Macauley, by W. Jackson; Worldliness and Other Worldli- 
ness, by W. Harrison; Educational Problems in the South, by 
James ©, Hinton; The Problem of Lite, by J. M. Long; Library 


Table; Views and Reviews: Editorial Notes. 


THe CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY Review, Edited 
hy the Theological Faculty of Cumberland University, Lebanon, 


Tenn. Price $2.00 a year. 


Contents for October: |, Expository Preaching, by W. H. 
Black; Il. Salvation in Christ, by J. H. Houx; ITT. The Unpar- 
donable Sin, by B. F. Whittemore. IV. Spirits in Prison, by 8. 
Richards; V. Studies in Christian Evidence, No. 5., by 8. H. Bueh- 
anan; VI. Whither are we Drifting, by John Miller MeKee; VII. 
Physical Death in Man is a Result of Having Sinned, by J. B. 
Mitchell; VIII. “The Border Land,” by S. R. Chadick; IX. Edu- 
cation in the South, by John Bushnell; X. Literary Notices; XT. 


Among our Exchanges. 


THe UNiversanist QuARTELY, Edited by Thomas B. Thayer, 
LD. D., and published by the Uxéversalist Publishing House, 16 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Price $2.00 a year. 
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The October number contains: 1. The Jews—From the 
Maccabees to Christ, part 1., by A. G. Laurie; 2. New Ortho- 
doxy; Or the Tendency of Sin to Permanence, Part 1., by Stephen 
Crane; 3. The Resurrection of the Dead; Or an Exegesis of 
Portions of the 15th of I. Corinthians, by W. E. Manley; 4. Maya 
Literature, by J. P. McLean; 5. A Personal God: Omnipresent, 
by Thomas Abbott; 6. The Bible, by G. T. Flanders; 7. General 
Review; 8. Contemporary Literature. 


FRANK Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED SuNDAY MaAGazine, Edited by 
T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., and published by Mrs. Frank Leslie, at 
53, 5d and 57 Park Place, New York. Price $3.00 a year. 

This is the best Magazine ot the kind that is published. It 


is entertaining. instructive and elevating. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


My Lire 1s AN Oren Book. By Chaplain G. G. Mullins, 25 
U.S. Infantry, in Charge of Education in the Army. pp. 330. 
Published by John Burns, St. Louis, Mo. Price $1.50. 

This book purports to be the history of the life of GroraE 
(GILBERT StTover, nicknamed er/y, and knewn as the “Boy 
Preacher” of the Christian Church. The book, as far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, is well written. and mechanically it reflects 
credit upon the publisher; but as to the judgment displayed in re- 
gard to its contents we have a different opinion. A biography 
should never be written by a friend or cotemporary; biographies 
should‘be written after the subject has become historical, and from 
traditions, general impressions left, and written memoranda. The 
prejudices of friendship or enmity wil: always warp the judgment 
of the historian. Chaplain Mullins, the biographer in this case, 
was a personal and confidential friend of his subject, and of course 


he has portrayed « character that the subject presented to him. 
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Even this very partial biographer has unwittingly given us a char- 
acter that is not altogether pleasing. If he were living 


g, und pos- 


sessed of the ordinary feelings of men, he would be much dis- 
tressed at the thorough uncovering of the love episode of his life. 
He loved and was loved in return, but the girl proved fickle and 
married another. The story is told in all its minutest details, and 


the name of the girl is given. We are surprised at the biographer 
in lifting so rudely and ruthlessly the veil from that which should 
be sacred in the lives of every true man and woman. She is pil- 


loried in the public estimation by this book, on ex parte evidence, 
as a fickle, false and unworthy girl. If both sides were heard the 
verdict might be different. 

Bertie Stover died in 1875, not quite /iwerty-¢wo years old, 
only eight years ago, much too soon for his biography to be writ- 
ten. Had it been postponed to fifty years hence, it is more than 
probable a very different book would be written, one more just, 
and one much more diseriminating. The book is readable, but we 
are sorry it was written, 


CHuristTiaN Experience; Or Stucerity Sceking the Way to 
#Hleaven, By Benjamin Franklin. 

This is a tract of 29 pages, republished by the Cristian Pub- 
lishing Company of St. Louis, Mo.,in cheap form for general cir- 
culation. Five cents for a single copy; for one dozen, fifty cents ; 
and for one hundred, four dollars. It has been in print a long 
time. Benjamin Franklin was an industrious writer and prolific 
author; this was one of his most popalar tracts, and has had an 
immense sale. The object of the present edition is to offer it so 
low as to reintroduce it to the public as a popular tract for general 
circulation. The story of a young man called “Sincerity,” trying 
to become a Christian, is told in the form of a dialogue that he had 
with representative men of various religious opinions. Of course 
“Sincerity” finally beeomes a Christian. The tract is well written 
and the positions as honestly pat and diseussed as we have ever 
seen; but we never saw a religions argument arranged in this way 
that was altogether fair. The anthor will, in spite of himself, 
make the character that represents his views gain the advantage in 
the argument, and the characters representing opposite views will 
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not state them just as the persons, they represent, would. The 
tract presents the several opinions of conversion in a very fair 
way, so fairly we think, that no one would object. It will pro- 
mote the ends of trath to circulate it, and may be the means of 
leading many honest persons out of the mists of uncertainty. 


THe Missourt CuristiaAn Lectures, DELIVERED AT INDEPEN- 
DEN 2E, Mo., Juty, 1883. = pp. 204. Published for the A/éssourt 
Christian Lectureship, by John Burns, St. Louis, Mo., 1883, 
Price $1.00. From the Publisher. 

Contents: I. Introduction, by Isaae Errett; Il. Address of 
Welcome, by Prof. E. A. Higgason: LILI. The Two Revelations, by 
A. B. Jones; 1V. The Origin and Growth of Free Thought, by J. 
W. Monser; V. Value of Metaphysical Study and its Relation to 
Religious Thought, by Prof. 0. C. Hill; VI. Preachers’ Methods, 
by Prof. J. W. McGarvey; VII. Inspiration, by Isaac Errett. 

This is a neatly bound and well printed volume, that should 
be read by every preacher and educated man. Several of the sub- 


jects are of special and practical importance and are ably treated. 


The last two deserve special consideration. It the object of these 


annual gatherings, as stated in the Introduction, is kept steadily in 
view, and no other purposes attempted, then much advantage may 
result; but if the objeet of instruction in the living issues of re- 
ligious investigation should cease to be the soZe purpose, then much 
harm would come. It is, in its conception, a preachers’ meeting, 
and the tendency of such gatherings or organizations is the form- 
ation of castes. We want no “kingdom of the clergy,” and we 
regret to see in the Introduction our preachers referred to and 
called ministers, We are all miénxisters as servants, as agents selec- 
ted to do certain duties, but we protest against those who have 
been set apart to preach the Word, being so designated and exclus- 
ively appropriating the term. The addresses are marred by too 
many typographical errors, which we hope to see avoided in the 
next volume. The next course of lectures, we understand, will be 
delivered at Columbia. We can not forbear making several 
lengthy extracts from the address of Prof. McGarvey as the mat- 
ter contained is eminently practical, and will give the information 
that we are frequently called upon to give. We quote: 
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“There are four methods of studying the Scriptures, all hav- 
ing their respective advantages and all necessary to the highest at- 
tainments. We may study them historically, by books, by topics 
and devotionally. We will speak of these methods separately and 
in the order named. 

By the historical study of the Scriptures we mean the study of 
its various events and records in the order of time. It aims at ob- 
taining a knowledge of all the events recorded in it, including the 
composition of its various books, in the order of their occurrence. 
There are but few books in the Bible in which all the events 
which it mentions are arranged in chronological order, and there 
are many which cover the same period of time with other books. 
In all these instances the facts recorded must not only be known, 
hut we must learn to know them as far as possible in the order of 
their occurrence. The books of Kings and Chronicles, for exam- 
ple, must be interwoven with one another on the warp of chro- 
nology, and all the events recorded as referred to in the contempo- 
rary writings of prophets and poets, must be assigned their proper 
places amid the events of the historical books. In this way alone 
can we know in full the history of ancient Israel. In like man- 
ner, we must not only become acquainted with the four Gospels 
separately, but we must know the recorded events in the life of 
Jesus in the order of time, if we would understand them; and so 
of Acts and the Epistles. Those Epistles which are contempora- 
neous with Acts, fill up in a good degree the historical gaps in that 
hook, while the later Epistles continue the history of the apos- 
tolie church beyond the close of Acts. 

The study of the Bible by books is involved, to a large extent, 
in the method of study just named, and especially is this true of 


the historical books. But aman may aequire a good knowledge 


of events recorded in a historical book without having studied the 
book as a book— without, in other words, having given attention 
to the specific design of the book, as to the plan on which it is 
constructed. No one understands, « book until he has done this. 
And in regard to the books which are not historical, while the 
student of sacred history may have gleaned the facts mentioned in 
these, and may have given the book itself and the author of it 
their proper place in the procession of biblical events, he may ‘as 
yet have learned very little of what the book contains. 
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The method of studying a single bvok is simple and obvious. 
It requires that we first’ obtain a general conception of its design 
and its contents. This is obtained by reading it for that special 
purpose. This prepares the way for the second step, which is to 
ascertain the general divisions of the book, together with the aim 
and contents of each. When this is accomplished, the framework 
of the book, showing the plan on which it is constructed, is dis- 
tinctly before the mind, and we are prepared for the more minute 
examination of its particular parts. While reading it for these 
purposes, we will usually have formed some acquaintance with its 
historical connections, such as the time and circumstances under 
which it was written, and the influences at work upon the mind of 
the author. Next follows an exegetical study of every part by 
sentences and paragraphs. 

In addition to the study of Bible books separately, many of 
them should be studied in groups, according to their subject-matter, 
or the time of their composition. For example, the books con- 
taining the scattered statutes of the Mosaic law are a group by 
themselves; the prophets before the captivity, the prophets of the 
captivity, and the prephets after the captivity, are three other 
groups. In the New Testament the four Gospels are a group hav- 
ing common subject-matter, and yet John’s Gospel, if grouped ac- 
cording to time, would stand with his three epistles and the Apoe- 
alypse, as the latest writings of the New Testament. In like man 
ner the apostolic Epistles should be studied in groups according to 
the time of their composition. Only in this way can we have be- 
fore our minds the state of society which was before the minds of 
the writers, and possess the key to the vivid appreciation of these 
writings which these circumstances alone can furnish. 

The study of the Scriptures by topics is the ‘27rd method 
which [have named. While prosecuting the methods already 
mentioned, a general knowledge of leading topies will have been 
obtained; but the preacher should never be satisfied with a general 
knowledge of any topic treated in the Bible. Detached pieces of 
information are never satisfying, and they are very likely to prove 
misleading. Complete, systematic and exact information is what 
our calling demands, and this we must as soon as possible acquire. 

L know of no method by which such a knowledge of topics 
¢an be acquired less laborious. than the following: 


First, by 
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means of your recollection from former readings, and by use of 
yeur Concordance, gather up all the passages which treat of the 
subject in hand, or which throw any light upon it. Second, 
classify these passages according to the different branches of the 
subject with which they are connected. The branches of the 
subject are often known in a general way before the investigation 
begins. They have come into notice by inquiries of your own 


mind, or they have been made familiar by religions controversy. 


When the divisions thus suggested are but a part, the passages 


themselves will suggest the remainder, so that there will seldom 
appear any difficulty in completely classifying the eollected passa- 
ges and obtaining exhaustive subdivisions of the topic. The next 
step is to arrange the thoughts and facts under each branch of the 
subject in some natural order of sequence, and thus obtain a sys- 
tematic view of it as it stands in the Scriptures. Finally, the 
parts must be studied with reference to one another and the whole; 
and the whole must be studied with reference to all its parts. 


In the last place, [ am to speak of studying the Scriptures 
devotionally. The preacher who has not a devotional spirit, lacks 
the chief elements of power with the people both in the pulpit and 
out of it. He is utterly incapable of cultivating a devotional 
spirit in his hearers; and without this the entire service of the 
church becomes an empty form. Noman whois to lead the people 
in the way of life can afford to neglect this element of the Chris- 
tian character, this source of religious enjoyment, this element of 
pulpit power. Apart from frequent prayer and much meditation, 
there is no way to cultivate this spirit except by the thoughtful 
reading of those portions of Scripture which are especially de- 
signed to awaken devotional sentiments. The preacher, therefore, 
should study these portions a great deal. They should be in his 
hand every day. 

In order to the best effect upon our hearts, our devotional 
study should not gonsist in a mere dreamy reading of the parts 
referred to, for in this way the impression made is likely to be 
shallow and transitory. We should study these passages exegeti- 
cally, searching into the significance of every figure employed, and 
trying to paint before imagination’s eye, every image projected by 
the writer. But the best effects of devotional study will still lie 
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beyond our reach, if we do not commit many of these inspiring 
passages to memory. 

As a kind of concluding note I must append to this part of 
my lecture the remark, that in all of our study of the Seriptures, 
we must constantly consult the original, if we ean, and that we 
must, by all means, use the best version. The Canterbury revis- 
ion of the New Testament should now totally supplant the King 
James version, not only because it is a great improvement as a 
version, but because it is the only representative in English of the 
corrected Greek text. 

From this brief treatment of the study of the Scriptures, we 
pass to the study of other books, and first to the study of Com- 
mentaries. This is really but another method of studying the 
Scriptures, yet it may properly receive separate treatment. 

Good Commentaries render us important service in many ways. 
First, they serve as a guard against blunders. Among the most 
egregious blunders in the interpretation of Scripture are those 
committed by men of inferior learning or jadgment who interpret 
the Scriptures without aid. The use of a judicious Commentary 
guards us against many blunders of this kind, and. it corrects 
many a mistake into which we fall before the Commentary is con- 
sulted. In the second place, it is a ready source of information. 
Multitudes of facts and references throwing floods of light upon 
important passages have been collected by the research of com- 
mentators, and furnished to our hand, which would otherwise be 
beyond our reach, or, if we reach them at all, it would be after 
years of toil and the reading of thousands of pages. No man can 
afford to decline the use of these gathered treasures. True, it 
would strengthen his powers to gather them for himself, but he 
may strengthen his powers much more rapidly by gathering up 
these, and then by the aid of these, going out to search for others. 
In the third place, the use of Commettaries awakens thought. 
Every one that is worth consulting presents the subject in some 
new phase; it presents something different from and often incon- 
sistent with our own previously formed conceptions; and it com- 
pels us to think again over the whole ground. Such recasting of 
thought on a subject is necessary to intelligent confidence in our 
final conclusions. In the last place, Commentaries, with all the 
errors which may be properly charged against them, do, in the 
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main, give us the right interpretation of obscure passages, and the 
right application of those which are obscure. While [ insist, 
however, upon the value of Commentaries, | would also insist upon 
a judicious use of them. When about to study a passage of Serip- 
ture, never consult the Commentary first. If you do, you are 
likely to accept the author's views, whether right or wrong, and 
your mind will be biased in the subsequent study of the text itself. 
Kirst study the text until its words and sentences are distinctly 
apprehended; until all that is clear in it is understood; until its 
difficulties are discovered; and until your own mind has grappled 
with these difficulties more or less successfully. You are then 
prepared to consult the Commentary. As you read it you know of 
what it treats; you can judge of the correctness of its statements; 
you can see where it touches the difficulties; and you can accept 
or reject the explanations which it gives, with an intelligent judg- 
ment. 

I would suggest as another precaution in regard to Commen- 
turies, that the young preacher take pains, as soon as practicable, 
to procure two or more on every portion of Scripture which he 
studies, lest he become a blind follower of a single guide, who, in 
some places, is almost certain to be a blind guide. In making 
selections, always choose from the more recent rather than from 
the older works. In all departments of literature immense ad- 
vances are being made ou the knowledge and methods of former 
times, and in no department are they more rapid than in the in- 
terpretation and illustration of the Bible 

The best Commentaries in English on the whole Bible are 
Lange's, and the’ Bible Commentary, sometimes called the Speaker's 
Commentary, because the preparation of it was first proposed by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. Commentaries on the 
New Testament, and on special portions of it, are very numerous, 
and many of them are excellent; but Ellicott’s works contain the 
finest specimens of grammatical exegesis, and Lightfoot’s the 
finest in the way of profound historical research. 

There are some other Biblical works, the study of which is 
scarcely less important than that of Commentaries. Of these I 
will mention a few, and foremost among them all, Smith's Bible 


Dictionary. This great work might be regarded as a commentary 
on the whole Bible arranged in the order of subjects and not im 
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that of Books, chapters and verses. It contains the cream of all 
the knowledge possessed by the most cultivated minds in Great 
Britain, on all Bible themes, including all places and persons 
mentioned therein. Only in the geography of Palestine, I believe, 
have more recent investigations superseded it in important par- 
ticulars.” 

Next to these, Prof. MeGarvey places the Life and Kpistles of 
Paul, by Conybeare and Howson; Rawlinson’s History of the Seven 
Ancient Monarchies: and Pressense’s Life of Jesus; Canon Farrar’s 
Life of Jesus, and his Early Days of Christianity. To these, we 
would add, The International Revision Commentary on the New 
Testament, edited by Philip Schaff; The New Testament Com- 
mentary, by J.W. McGarvey, on Acts, Mathew and Mark; and 
the two leading religious discussions of this country, The Camp- 
bell and Rice Debate, and The Louisville Debate, between Wilkes 
and Ditzler. 

“On the subject of special preparation for the Pulpit, | must 
speak very briefly. 

First of all, T ask, what is the purpose of a sermon? — Its 
structure, the material which enters into it, and the special study 
which precedes it, will all be determined by its purpose. It is feared 
that some sermons are prepared and delivered for the purpose of 
making a reputation. In all such the apostolic rule is reversed, 
and the preacher preaches himself, not the Lord Jesus. Other 
sermons have in view, as their chief aim, the improvement of the 
preacher as a publicspeaker. This also is a selfish end, and a pros- 
titution of the noblest office ever committed by God to man. A 
better class of sermons are intended merely to impart instruction. 
These, while aimed in the right direction, fall short of the proper 
aim of a sermon. This aim, if we judge by all the apostolic ser- 
mous, and by all that is said in the New Testament about preach- 
ing, is to bring about some change for the better in the life of the 
hearer. To this end instruction is but tributary, and for this 
reason it holds a subordinate place. No sermon is effective with- 
out instruction, nor is it effective without exhortation. We teach 
that we may have a basis for exhortation, and weexhort that we may 
move to proper action. The last is the supreme purpose to which 
all else is to be carefully subordinated. 


{f this view is correct, then the very first step in the special 
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preparation of a sermon, is to select the special change for the 
better at which it shall aim. This determined, the subject is de- 
termined, and often the passage of Scripture which contains the 
subject. 

When the special aim of the sermon has been fixed, and the 
subject or the particular Scripture passage to be employed has been 
selected, the next step is to study the selected passage until the 
wuthor’s real thought is ascertained. This, and this only, should 
be presented as the teaching of the passage. To wrest the Word 
of God for an evil purpose is one of the greatest of sins. To wrest 
it for a good purpose, though not so bad, is still a sin, and it is a 
sin quite common in the pulpit. It is to do evil that good may 
come. It is deceptive, because it has the appearance of doing what 
is not done, and it leaves on the minds of many hearers a perma- 
nent misconception of the passage which is misconstrued. 

It isalso highly important that when the preacher has selec- 
ted his subject, he make himself thoroughly acquainted with it 
hefore speaking on it. Otherwise he is in danger of taking posi- 
tions which fuller information would require him to modify or 
abandon. 

There are two parts of the sermon always requiring very 
careful attention, which are very commonly neglected. [I mean 
the introduction and the conelusion. A good introduction, fixing 
the attention and winning the favor of an audience, gives the 
preacher a vantage ground at the outset and wins half the battle 
before the real struggle begins. Good introductions are more com- 
mon than good conclusions. How often we have heard sermons 
which moved on steadily and impressively until near the close, 
and then struggle as if smking in the mire. We could see just 
how far the preacher had made careful preparation, and as soon as 
he passed that limit we could see that he began to flounder. It is 
the beginning and the end of the sermon which are most dis- 
tinctly remembered. It gives greater power and ease to the 


preacher himself through the sermon.” 


A Royau Lirg, or THE Evenrrvy History or James A. Gar- 
FIELD: 7wentieth President of the United States. By F.M. 
Green, a life-long friend and former pupil. Illustrated. pp. 452. 
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Central Book Concern, St. Louis, Mo. 1882. From the Author, 

This is the Life of Garfield. Many have been written, but 
this excels them all. The author had the ability, he had resources 
possessed by none others, and then it was a labor of love. Its 
statements of fac/s can be relied upon as accurate; some of its 
conclusions time may show to be erroneous. Too soon for an in- 
structive biography to be written, but the people would not wait. 


Living Lazorer. by D. Oliphant, London, Ontario, Canada, 
Part HI. Price 30 cents. Can be obtained from the Author. 


This is a tract of ninety pages, devoted to the spread of the Gos- 


pel in its ancient purity and simplicity. It is original in its 


style and convincing in its reasomug., and will well repay a 


perusal. 





THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


We insert the Apostles’ Creed because it is so frequently men- 
tioned in our current religious literature, and to many of our 


readers it may not be easily accessible. 


As it stood An. Dom. Coo. Copied from Mr. Justice Bailey’s Edition of the 


Book of Common Praver. 


1. I believe in God the Father Almighty: 
2. And in Jesus Christ his only begotten Son, our Lord; 
3. Who was born of the Holy Ghost and Virgin Mary, 
4. And was erucified under Pontius Pilate, and was buried: 
d. And the third day rose again from the dead, 
6. Ascended into heaven, sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; 
7. Whence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead: 
8S. And in the Holy Ghost: 
9. The Holy Church; 
10. The remission of sins; 
11. And the resurrection of the flesh, Amen. 
As it now stands in the Book of Common Praver of the United Church of 


England and Lreland, as by law established. 


1. | believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth: 

2. And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, 

oe Who Was coneeived by the Holy (xhost. born of the Vigin 
Mary. 

4. Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried; 

5d. He descended into hell: 

6. The third day he rose again from the dead: 

6. He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand ot 
(iod the Father Almighty: 

8. From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead, 

9. © T[ believe in the Holy Ghost: 

10. The holy Catholic Church; the communion of saints; 

11. The forgiveness of sins; 

12. The resurrection of the body; and the life everlasting, 


Amen. 





ERRATA, 


In the first article, the following changes (typographical errors and au- 
thor’s alterations) are to be made. 

Page 6, nineteenth line from top, Mamona for Mamora. 

Page 7, fourth line trom bettom, succeeded for anteceded. 

Page 8, eighteenth line from top, peninsula for peninsular. 

Page 9g, second line from top, after the words, “had large,” add “numbers 

Page 11, seventh line from top, national for natural 

Page 15, seventh line from bottom, mark for make. 


Page Ig, sixth line from bottom, higher for larger, classical for clerical. 


Page 24, third line from top, Can for &@). 


Page 26, third line from bottom, eS opodroyeioGat rive for eFopnod- 
oyeioGe e1vi. 

Page 29, twenty-third line {rom top, “who pierced him,” for “which 
, 


pierced him.’ 


Page 35, third line from top, infants for infant- dumb for lamb. 


BACK NUMBERS, 


Any persons having either of the following numbers of this Magazine, 
and do not wish to keep them, if they will send them to me, I will pay them 
Jifty cents for each number sent, or credit that amount on their subscription 
for 1884: 
The January and April numbers of 1882, and the January number of 1883. 
In returning them, please mark on the wrapper the name of the person 


sending them, and direct to Dr. E. W, Herndon, Columbia, Boone Co., Mo, 
g 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 


Whenever any given proposition is submitted to the consider- 
ation of intelligent persons, if we desire their assent, we must 
present facts which are caleulated to convince their understand- 
ings; and even if we have no wish to influence their conclusions, 
if the preposition is of such a nature as to arrest. their attention, 
they will, of their own accord, seek to discover the facts connect- 
ed with it. Christian people are presenting to the world a book 
composed of certain writings, with the claim that its authorship, 
as given in it, is true. We desire their assent to this fact, and it 
is a reasonable demand upon their part that we give them facts in 
confirmation of this proposition. If we are indifferent to their 
acceptance of it, it is a proposition of such a character, that of 
itself, it will arrest their attention, and for themselves they will 
seek to discover whether or not it be true. If we accept the prop- 
osition as true, we must he in possession of the facts necessary to 
establish its corre:tness, and it is our duty to assist our fellow-men 
in their investigations. If we do not assist them, we are leaving 
them to grope in darkness, with a possibility of stumbling and fall- 
ing before reaching the light we have. 

The book that the Christian people are presenting to the 
whole unbelieving world, is the New Testament Scriptures, and 
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the proposition connected therewith is that the statements therein 
contained are true. Some of those statements are that a certain 
person therein described, and who is the central figure around which 
all else cluster, is ‘he Christ—the Son of God; and that obedience 
in this life to his commands is necessary to insure that happiness 
in the future life which he promised to his followers. If, as 
Christian men and women, we were indifferent to the reception 
given to this proposition, we would be inconsistent; but we are 
not—we are willing and ask for the opportunity. Many of us who 
have been reared by Christian parents and amidst Christian sur- 
roundings, consider the proposition as an axiom, and we are sur- 
prised and shocked when any one questions its correctness. We 
have received it as true and have never asked for the proof. 
Along the ages at intervals, men have arisen who have demanded 
the proots, and without waiting for them to be given, or without 
searching for them, have denied the proposition; but fortunately 
for mankind, they have been of such characters that they could 
exert but little influence. In this age mind is most active and men 
are continually asking for the reasons of things, but the atmosphere 
of sanctity that surrounds this book has in a large degree prevented 


its being subjected to the test of rigorous investigation by many. 
There are many ordinarily intelligent persons at this time who 
helieve that the New Testament, as we now have it, came directly 


from God, and regard it as sacrilege to question any sentence or 
word in it. 

Infidelity has existed from the time that Jesus claimed to be 
the Christ, and many books have been written for and against his 
claim; most of those in opposition have attempted to show that 
the claim was incredible, being contrary to nature and human rea- 
son; while those in defence have taken the Jewish Scriptures as 
true, and from the prophecies endeavored to substantiate the claim. 
Others have endeavored to sustain the position by showing that 
the New Testament Scriptures were written at the time and by the 
persons stated. Ifthis latter endeavor can be accomplished, the 
defense is complete, and the controversy is ended. It is the more 
difficult arguinent, but in compensation for the additional labor, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that it is the most convincing. 
Quite a number of scholars have labored is this direction, and to 
those who have studied their labors it appears that now their work 
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is so nearly finished, that it may be crowned as successful. Work- 
ing for the accomplishment of the same purpose, they have pur- 
sued independent methods, and their work being purely critical, 
has not been adapted to the taste or intellectual culture of the 
masses. Their publications are voluminous and largely techuical, 
and hence but few have had the time or the inclination to follow 
them. It is our purpose, in this essay, to sift out the grains of 
truth from all their harvesting and collect them so that they may 
be received and digested. In this attempt we claim no originality 
—all that we can claim is the labor and ability necessary for the 
accomplishment of this purpose; and here we wish to say that we 
have drawn freely from the pages of Stowe, Westcott, Merrill, 
Roberts, Mitchell, and others. And now, as we enter upon our 
investigation, let us restate the question so that there may be no 
confusion. I wish to make the facts so plain and forcible that 
each one can arise from this reading fully prepared to use them. 
We have a book which we call the New Testament. It is com- 
posed of twenty-seven books, bound together, constituting one 
volume. It is claimed that these twenty-seven books were written 
by certain eight men; and that all these books were written dur- 
ing the first century of the Christian era. If we can maintain 
these positions, we have secured a very firm base from which to 
start in an effort to prove that the Christian religion is true. Our 
investigation is two-fold in its aims; Ist. To show that there were 
men in the 1st. century who wrote certain books concerning the 
Christian religion and that those writings, not the original MSS., 
are now in our possession; and 2d. That all those writings that 
were inspired, are now collected, and constitute the New Testa- 
ment Canon as we now haye it. Ist. We claim that the New 
Testament, as we now have it, errors of copying and translation 
excepted, was written in the first century by the men whose names 
are thereunto affixed. ‘To prove this claim, two ways may be fol- 
lowed: the one, by commencing with the copy we have in general 
use, and following it back, year by year, until we reach the dates 
when it is claimed that the books composing it, had their several 
origins, as we would trace up our title to a piece of land. If the 
chain of succession is complete, or if there should be missing links, 
which collateral facts can be found to supply, then our proposition 
is proved. Another way is to deny that these writings could have 
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any other date or authorship, and by elimination, showing the 
falsity of each theory of a different origin, reach the same conclu- 
sion. On this occasion we prefer the former method, because it is 
more simple and tangible. 

The year 1881 gave birth to a Revision of the New Testament, 
‘not a new translation,” as stated hy those’ engaged in .the work, 
but when we remember that the Greek text was revised, and the 
revision made from it, the claim that it is only a revés/ox, is mis- 
leading. It is in every proper sense a translation. It is strug- 
gling for recognition in opposition to the translation then in uni- 
versal use by English speaking Protestants, which translation is 
known as the King James Version. 

King James’ translation was undertaken by a large number of 
the clergymen of the church of England in the year 1604, when 
James [. was King, and it was completed and given to the public 
in 1611. 

Immediately preceding this was the Douay and Rheims 
translation in 1609 and 1604, made by Catholic exiles; the New 
Testament at Rheims in 1604, and the Old Testament in 1609. 
This is the translation used by the English speaking Catholics. 

Next preceding this we find the Bishops Bible, a revision 
more properly of a previous translation, published under the diree- 
tion of Arch-bishop Parker in 1568. 

Immediately preceding this, we have in 1057, the celebrated 
Geneva translation, made by English exiles, and printed with 
notes favoring the views of Calvin and Beza. 

Next older we find a revision of a former translation, made 
by Cranmer in 1539. 

Next in priority, and having the distinction of being thie first 
translation made from the Greek and Hebrew, we have in 1526, 
the translation made by Tyndale. 

Last in the enumeration, but first in priority of time, we 
have in 1384 the first English translation of the Bible, made by 
W yekliffe from the Latin Vulgate. 


There is a long gap between Wyckliffe’s translation and the 


Latin Translation by Jerome, known as the Latin Vulgate, which 
was finished while he was ina monastery at Bethlehem in the 
year 387. 

Preceding this translation of Jerome, but in use with it for 
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several centuries, was the Old Latin, Vetus Latina or Latin trans- 

lation, which was made about the year 150. It was the cause of 

Jerome undertaking the task; his first intention being to revise 

the Latin, but as his studies progressed he became satisfied that a 

translation would be preferable. It is proper at this point to state 

that there were other ancient translations into other languages, and 

their enumeration will make the argument more complete. We 

will only mention a sufficient number to show that the belief was 

almost universal that there were originals, and that the originals © 
were genuine. 

In the XIth century we have the Arabic; two Persian (one of 
which was from the Peshito Syriac, and one from the Greek); and 
numerous Anglo-Saxon versions which were made from the 
Vulgate. 

In the 1Xth century we find a version of Matthew in the 
Frankish dialect. 

In theVIth century we have the Harclean Syriac, made under 
the direction of Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis in Eastern Syria, 
A. D. 508, 

In the Vth century we find two, probably three. The Jeru- 
salem Syriac; the Armenian; and possibly the Peshito Syriac. 
The date of the first is fixed in the Vth century on the strength 
of a palimsit fragment. The date of the second is in doubt on 
account of the modern date of its codices. The third is claimed by 
some to be as early as the Id century. 

In the [Vth century we find the ASthiopic, which is in the 
early dialect of -Abyssinia; the Vulgate by Jerome; the Gothic, 
made by Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths; and the’ Bashmuric, which 
is a modification simply of the Thebaic, to adapt it to the language 
of the Bashmurites, a race of herdsmen who dwelt in the Delta of 
the Nile. 

In the Ild century we have two: the Curetonian Syriac, of 
which only §24 leaves have been found, coming from the monas- 
tery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian desert; and the Old Latin, 
which originated in North Africa. 

This line of investigation has taken us to within 75, and 
probably 50 years of the time when it is claimed these books were 
written. Leaving out the question who wrote them and when, 
we are satisfied that the Scriptures we are now using are not in 
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their original form. We know they were translated from some 
other language, and so on up, from one translation to the other, 
until we come to the Old Latin, which was in existence as early as 
A. D.15C; leaving, as we have said, a gap of not more than 75 
years, probably as short as 50 years, between where we stop and 
where we claim it commences. And just here to save false hopes 
in the minds of those who are claiming title under this succession, 
and to save trouble to those who are disputing the title, we will state 
that the original MSS. are lost, and we have no hope of recovering 
them. How then shall we make our title complete? I appeal to 
men learned in the Law, and ask them how they would proceed in 
such a case? Their client is in possession of the land; his title 
has been recognized almost universally by those who knew of the 
claim fora period, from the time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, and they have in their possession 
copies purporting to be of the original patent, preserved by differ- 
ent heirs, in their different languages. These copies all agree in 
the main particulars and in many minute points. But now come 
some persons who say the title is defective because the original deed 
can not be produced. What would you answer? Your first 
impulse would be, and you would be correct, to say, we are in 
possession, you must show a prior title adverse to ours, or cease 
your objection to our title. This answer would be received as 
sufficient in any court, and if they failed to show a prior adverse 
title, a decree would be entered against them and the title con- 
firmed to those in possession. 

But suppose your client should say: We wish the cloud re- 
moved from our title and this question settled finally; what would 
you do? Would you not seek to find witnesses who had seen the 
original deed, or if all the persons who could have lived when it 
was issued were dead, would you not endeavor to find some writ- 
ten memoranda, which were unquestionably genuine, made by 
them, in which they quote from the original deed? If you did 
this, and no authentic memoranda from equally credible witnesses 
could be produced contradicting them, the title would be declared 


perfect. If we do this in connection with our New Testament 


Scriptures, will not their authenticity be established beyond fur- 
ther controversy? This is what we propose to do. As the art of 
printing did not come into existence before 1420, we must expect 
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all literary productions, prior to that time, to be written, and 
hence in form of MSS. 

It will be our purpose now to examine these original works. 

These MSS. are divided into two classes, according to the 
style of letter used, and the letter also fixes the date of the MS. 
within certain limits. The MSS. reaching down to the period of 
printing from the Xth century, are called “Cursive MSS.”, from 
being written in small letters and in a running hand, similar to 
our modern writing, as much so as the Greek letter would permit. 
From the Xth to the [Vth century the MSS. are “Uncial”, that is, 
the letters are large and not connected, about an inch in height, 
and hence the name. The material upon which they are written 
also gives a rule by which their age may be determined. 

The oldest MSS. were written on papyrus, which was a very 
perishable material, and the papyrus MSS. soon wore out. Next 
came parchment and vellum, which being very serviceable, have 
lasted to the present time. Cotton paper came into use about the 
Xth century, and linen paper during the XIIth century. We 
learn from these facts, that an Uncial MS. can not be later than 
the Xth century; and a Cursive not earlier than the Xth century. 

A Cursive MS. written on linen paper, is of the latest date; if 
on parchment, it is presumably of the earliest date. 

There are 40 Uncial MSS. now in existence, and more than 1500 
Cursives. Many of these are incomplete. 

We will now offer in evidence the MSS. which we claim are 
copies of the original Scriptures. Many of these copies are also 
lost, but we will endeavor to prove their prior existence by collat- 
eral evidence. 

These MSS. have been named for purpose of reference, and 
the names selected are either from the place of discovery, place of 
deposit, the name of the discoverer, or the name of the collator. 

The latest Cursive MS. in existence, is known as the “Codex 
Montfortianus.” Erasmus refers to it as “Codex Britanicus.” It 
contains the entire New Testament as we now have it. It was 
probably copied in the XVth or the XVIth century. Its chief 
interest has grown out of its connection with the 7th v. of the 5th 
ch. of 1 John. 

The next is the Codex Leicestrensis of the XIVth century. 

The next is a MS. of the XIIth century, now in the Vatican 
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Library. It is written on vellum, and is beautifully ornamented. 

We have also in the XIIth century another MS., called the 
Regius MS. 

There are two MSS. of the XIth century; one of which is call- 
ed the Codex Colbertinus, and the other 1s called the Alexandro- 
Vatican. 

Last of the Cursives we have the Codex Basiliensis of the Xth 
century. 

We have now reached the period of the Uncial M35., and we 
will brietly enumerate a few of them. 

We commence with the one called Vaticanus, as being the 
first dated MS. It bears date 949. In the Vatican Library. 

The next that we enumerate is called Wolfii B. In the Pub- 
lic Library of Hamburg, and belongs to the [Xth century. 

Next, is called the Regius, and is of the VIIIth century, and 
is in the National Library of Paris. 

The VI(th century is represented by the Coislinianus. It is 
also in the National Library of Paris. 

Tne Claromontanus MS. shall represent the VIth century. 
It is also in the National Library of Paris. 

The Beze MS. is also of the VIth century. It is in the 
Cambridge Library. 

We enumerate three MSS. that belong to the Vth century: 
The Tischendorfianus 2d. at St. Petersburg; The Ephmi, in the 
National Library of Paris; and the Alexandrinus, in the British 
Museum of London. 

Only two have been certainly placed in the [Vth century; the 
Vaticanus, in the Vatican Library, Rome; and the Sinaiticus, at 
St. Petersburg. 

We have thus briefly presented some of the copies made in the 
different centuries, without any attempt to discuss their histories 
or merits. Time would forbid such an attempt. It will be noticed 
that we find no copy earlier than the [Vth century, and conse- 
quently we will be cumpelled to rely on personal witnesses; but 
the fact of copies of the same writings being made in different 
years for over one thousand years, must be a demonstration of a 
common prior origin. 

The words of the persunal witnesses whom we shall quote, 
have been preserved by ancient historians,and their correctness 
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has not been disputed. These witnesses are introduced because 
they either quote from the New Testament, name the men, who, 
we claim, wrole it, or speak of the doctrine therein taught. 

Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, about the year 100, 
SAYS: 

“Matthew set forth his oracles in the Hebrew dialect, which 
every one interpreted as he was able. * * * And John the 
presbyter said this: Mark being the interpreter of Peter, whatso- 
ever he recorded he wrote with great accuracy, but not however 
in the order in which it was done or spoken by our Lord, for he 
neither heard nor followed our Lord, but as before said, he was in 
company with Peter, who gave him such information as was nec- 
essary; * ™ wherefore Mark has not erred in-anything, * * 
but was carefully attentive to one thing, not to pass by anything 
that he heard, or to state anything falsely in these accounts.” 

Ignatius, who was a pupil of the Apostle John, a bishop of 
Antioch and suffered death under Tragan in the year 109; says, in 
speaking of Christ: “How then was he manifested to the ages? 
A star shone in heaven, in splendor excelling all the other stars, 


and its brightness was ineffable, and the strangeness of it inspired 


terror. He also is the gate of the Father, by whom enter in 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the prophets and the apostles 
and the church.” 

[renwus, who was born at Smyrna, A. D. 120, was a bishop 
of Lyons in A, D. 178, and suffered martyrdom under Septimius 
Severus, A. D. 202, says: “Matthew put forth the writing of the 
Gospel among the Hebrews in their dialect. Mark says in the end 
of his Gospel: And indeed the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken to 
them, was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God. Luke, the companion of Paul, committed to writing the 
Gospel preached by him. Afterwards John, the disciple of our 
Lord, the same that lay upon his bosom, also published the Gospel, 
while he was yet at Kphesus in Asia. All the elders testify, who 
were conversant with John the disciple of the Lord in Asia, that 
John delivered these things. * * * John, the disciple of our 
Lord, announcing this faith thus began, in the discourse which is 
according to the Gospel, ‘In the beginning was the word.’ ” 

Tertullian, who was born at Carthage, A. D. 160, and died 
about A. D. 220, says: “The Gospel which Mark published, is 
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affirmed as Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was. In the outset 
Matthew himself, that most faithful reporter of the Gospel, as 
companion of the Lord, for no other reason than that he might 
make us acquainted with the carnal origin of Christ, thus begins: 
‘The book of the generation of Jesus Christ the son of David, the 


son of Abraham.’ Moreover Luke was not an apostle, but an 
apostolic man, not a master but a disciple, as it were less than a 
master, and so much the latter certainly as he was the compan- 
ion of the later apostle Paul doubtless. Of the apostles, John 
and Matthew published the faith to us.” 

Clement of Alexandria, was by birth a pagan. He received 
his Christian instruction from Pantaenus, was at first a Stoic, and 
was converted to Christianity by a disciple of the apostles. Cle- 
ment succeeded Pantienus in the presidency of the school at Alex- 
andria in A. D. 187, and had Origin for a pupil. This man who 
had such splendid opportunities for knowing as to the truth of 
what he wrote, says: “But in the Gospel according to Matthew 
the genealogy which begins with Abraffam terminates with Mary 
the mother of the Lord; for there are, he says, from Abraham to 
David, fourteen generations, and from David to the carrying away 
into Babylon, fourteen generations, and from the carrying away 
into Babylon until Christ, there are likewise fourteen other gene- 
rations. They (the disciples at Rome) persevered with various en- 
treaties to solicit Mark, as the companion of Peter, and whose 
Gospel we have, that he should leave them a monument of the 
doctrine, thus orally communicated, in writing. Nor did they 
cease their solicitations until they had prevailed with him, and 
thus became the means of that writing which is called the Gospel 
according to Mark. * * * But Luke also in the commence 
ment of his narrative, premises the cause which led him to write, 
showing that many others having rashly undertaken to compose 
a narration of matters that he had completely ascertained, in order 
to free us from the uncertain suppositious of others, in his own 
Gospel, he delivered the certain account of those things, that 
he himself had fully received from his intimacy and stay with 
Paul, and also, his intercourse with the other apostles.” 

We introduce but one more witness, and he shall be Origen, 
who was born in Alexandria, A. D. 185, who was a pupil of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, who was a pupil of Pantennus, who received 
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his education from a pupil of the apostles. This witness says: 
“The first Gospel is written aceording to Matthew, the same who 
was once a publican, but afterwards an apostle of Christ, who 
having published it for the Jewish converts, wrote it in the 
Hebrew. The second Gospel is according to Mark, who composed 
it as Peter explained it to him, whom he also acknowledges as his 
son in his general epistle. The third Gospel is according to Luke, 
the Gospel commended by Paul, which was written for the con- 
verts from the Gentiles. What shall we say of him who reclined 
on the breast of Jesus, 1 mean John, who has left one Gospel, in 
which he confesses that he could write so many that the whole 
world could not contain them.” 

Let us now recapitulate: We have commenced with the 
New Testament in common use, and have traced it back in an 
unbroken line to the Latin Vulgate of the [Vth century, which 
was confessedly undertaken for the purpose of improving a pre- 
vious translation, the Old Latin, the Vetus Latina, of the second 
century. » 

We have shown that there were translations of very early date 
into other languages, and that there were various copies of these 
writings, of which the Vetus Latina was a translation, made in 
the [Vth century, and in every century down to the XVth, which 
are now in existence; and then we have brought forward six wit- 
nesses, who lived not later than the [Vth century, and some of 
them in the Ist century, who testified to the fact that such 
writings were in existence at that time; thus making the argument 
complete. The verdict must be that certain writings of this char- 
acter are genuine, but the questions now arise, have we all that are 


genuine, and are some that we have spurious? These questions 
must be settled by an appeal to the MSS. and early writers. 


A collection of the writings we are considering is called a 
“canon,” and the writings so collected and received by general con- 
sent are called “canonical.” The term is derived from the Greek 
word, xav@yv, meaning a rule, a standard by which other things 
are measured. 

The books, constituting our common Bible, are called “canon- 
ical”, and others claiming to be inspired, but not contained in our 
Bible, are termed “apocryphal.” 

The question then is, which are canonical or true, and which 
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apocryphal or spurious? The best editions of the apocryphal writ- 
ings are by Thilo, published at Halle, in 1832; one by Tischendorf, 
published at Leipsic, 1854; and a London edition republished by 
Colby & Rich, Boston 1882, and contains: The Gospel of the 
Birth of Mary; The Protevangelion; The I and II Gospel of the 
Infancy of Jesus Christ; The Epistles of Jesus Christ and Abgarus, 
King of Edessa; The Gospel of Nichodemus; The Apostles’ Creed; 
Paul to the Laodiceans; Paul to Seneca and the reply; The Acts 
of Paul and Thecla; Clement to the Corinthians, (two letters); 
The General Epistle of Barnabas; Ignatius to the Ephesians; 
Ignatius to the Magnesians; Ignatius to the Thrallians; Ignatius 
to the Romans; Ignatius to the Philadelphians; Ignatius to the 
Smyrneans; Ignatius to the Polycarp; Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians; The Shepherd of Hermus; The second book of Hermas and 
his commands; and The Similitudes of Hermas. 

Besides these we have evidence of the existence of many more 
writings of the same character. 

This brings us directly to the second division of our investi- 
gation,— the Canon of the New Testament. 

The canon of the Bible, as we now have it, is of very early 
date. Origen, A. D. 210, gives a list of the Christian writings, 
and his list includes all of the present eanon, except the Epistles of 
James and Jude, and these he mentions as authentic in other 
portions of his writings. 

Eusebius Pamphilus, A. D. 315, has a catalogue which is 
exactly the same with ours, only he says, the Epistles of James, 
Jude, the second of Peter, the second and third of John, though 


a 
they were generally received, yet had been by some doubted. As 


to Revelations, though he says some rejected it, yet others, he says, 
received it, and he himself places it among those which are to be 
received without dispute. 

Athanasius, of A. D. 315, gives the same exactly as the 
present list. 

Cyril, of A. D. 340, gives the same as ours, omitting Revela- 
tions. 

Epiphanius, of A. D. 370, has the same as ours. 

Gregory Nazianzen, of A. D. 375, has the same as ours, except 
Revelations. 

Philastrius, of A. D. 380, gives the same as ours, omitting 
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Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews and Revelation. The omission of 

Ilebrews may have been accidental, as no reasons are given. 
Jerome, of A. D. 382, gives the same as ours, though in his 

enumeration he speaks somewhat doubtfully about the Epistle to 


the Hebrews, though in an other of his writings he receives it as 
canonical, 


Rufen, in A. D. 390, perfectly agrees with ours. 
Austin, in A. D. 394, also agrees with our canon. 


From this list of witnesses we learn that no change has been 
made since A. D. 390, and no special change since the first cata- 
logue was made by Origin, A. D. 210. The only omissions being 
the Epistles of James, Jude, II Peter, II and III John, and 
Revelations; possibly Hebrews. 

This fact, of itself, should be sufficient, as it would be unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the Christians of the second, third and 
fourth centuries, when they were familiar with all the facts, would 
permit catalogues of writings, purporting to be inspired and gen- 
uine, to be made and received, without protesting, if the writings 
were not as claimed. 

Other proof has been demanded and we feel willing and able 
to furnish it; but we must first determine what kind of evidence 
should be presented. If we can show that in the Ild and IIId 
centuries there were versions of certain writings collected into one 
volume, and received as the New Testament, and that no other 
writings were so collected and received, although there were other 
writings, then existing, treating of the same subjects, and that 
the writings so collected and translated are identical with the col- 
lection now received by the Christian world, we think we have 
made a very strong case. If in addition to this we show that 
these books so collected were’first recognized as genuine in exactly 
those districts in which they would be first known; that from the 
first mention of them they are received by churches, and not sim- 
ply by individuals; that they were generally received by all, and 
that those who apostatized did not deny their authenticity; and 
that there is no trace of such a reception of any other writings of 
the same kind, we have so strengthened our argument that it is 
entitled to credibility. 

1. The evidence of the Early Versions, 

One of the earliest, as we have already shown, is known as 
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the “Old Latin”, or “Vetus Latina.” It undoubtedly originated in 
North Africa in the second century, because at the time of its 
origin, the Church at Rome used a Greek liturgy, was presided 
over by fifteen bishops, eleven out of the fifteen bearing Greek 
names, and who wrote in Greek. Rome itself under the Emper- 
ors was well described as a “Greck city”, and Greek was its second 
language. As far as we can learn, the mass of the poorer popula- 
tion, to which the great bulk of the earlier Christians everywhere 
belonged, was Greek either in descent vr in speech. The Apolo- 
gies tg the Roman Emperors were in Greek. The first sermons 
which were preached at Rome were in Greek; and to the present 
time the services of the Church of Rome bear clear traces that 
Greek was at first the language of its Liturgy. 

At Carthage the Christians spoke Latin, and Tertullian, who 
wrote at Carthage at the close of the second century, refers to 
the general use of a Latin copy of the New Testament by the 
churches of that place. A few quotations will prove that Tertul- 
lian distinctly recognized a current Latin Version, marked by a 
peculiar character, and in some cases unsatisfactory to one conver- 
sant with the original text. 

He says: “Reason is called by the Greeks, Joyo:, a word 
equivalent to sermo in Latin. And so it is already customary for 
our countrymen to say, through a simple translation, that the 
Word (sermonem) was in the beginning with God, while it is 
more correct to regard the rational word (rationem) as anticedent 
to this, because God in the beginning was not manifested in inter- 
course with man, but existed in self-contemplation.” 

When discussing the question of marriage as taught in the 
7th verse of I Corinthians, he says: “We must know that the 
phrase in the original (treek is not the same as that which has 
gained currency among us by asimple perversion of two syllables.” 
This quotation clearly shows that an ambiguous translation had 
passed into common use, and must therefore have been supported 
by some recognized claim. That this was grounded on the gener- 
al reception of the version in which it is found is implied in the 
language quoted. 


We make one more extract. He says: ‘Marcion supposed 


that different Gods were the authors of the two Instruments, or, 
as it is usual to speak, of the two Zestaments.” In Latin, “in- 
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strumentum” is used to designate public or official documents, 
The phrase “Novum Testamentum” was used both of the 
Christian dispensation and of the records of it. From these facts 
we come to these conclusions: That the Old Latin or Vetus 
Latina version was recognized and mentioned in the first Latin 
literature of the Church, and can be traced back as far as the 
earliest records of Latin Christianity. Tertullian’s literary labors 
can not be placed later than the year 190, and I do not think that 
forty years is too long a period necessary to give it the currency it 
had in his time, and this would fix its origin at A. D. 150. The 
canon of this version agrees exactly with our own. 

Another version, probably as old as the Old Latin, that we 
have just placed at A. D. 150, is the “Peshito” or Simple Syriac, 
that is Aramean. There can be no doubt that the so-called Syro- 
Chaldaic (Aramzean) was the vernacular language of the Jews of 


Palestine in the time of our Lord, however much it may have 


been superseded by the Greek in the common affairs of life. It 
was in this dialect that the Gospel of Matthew was written. The 
dialect of the Peshito, as it stands, now represents in part that 
form of Aramaic which was current in Palestine. A reasonable 
conjecture is, that versions of separate books of the New Testa- 
ment were first made and used in Palestine, perhaps within the 
Apostolic age, and that shortly afterwards these were collected, 
revised, and completed at Edessa. Many circumstances combine 
to give support to this belief. The activity of thought in Western 
Syria at an early period is most remarkable. It was not only the 
source of ecclesiastical order, but also of Apocryphal books. It 
also produced the first Christian commentaries, those of Theoph- 
ilus and Serapion; which condition of things would demand a 
version of the Scriptures, and the dialect of Matthew's Gospel 
would naturally have suggested such a work. 

Edessa is sigualized in early church history by many remark- 
able facts. It was called the “Holy” and the “Blessed” city; its 
inhabitants were said to have been brought over to Christianity in 
a marvelous manner; and from that time, according to Eusebius, 
the whole people have continued to be devoted Christians. In the 
IId century it became the location of an important Christian 
school. Gregory Bar Hebreeus, one of the most learned of Syrian 
writers, states that the Peshito version was made in the time of 
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Thaddeus and Abgarus; and says that messengers were sent from 
Edessa to Palestine to translate the Sacred Books. Ephrem 
Syrus, a deacon of Edessa, speaks of this version in such a manner 
as to show that it was already old in the [Vth century; and though 
the dialects of the Kast are proverbially permanent, his explanations 
show that its language, even in his time, had become partially obso- 
lete. It was universally received by the different sects into which 
the Syrian Church was divided in the 1Vth century, and has so 
continued to the present time. All these, and other facts, clearly 
point to the first half of the Ild century as the date of its origin. 
Its canon is the same as ours, omitting the II and IIL Epistles of 
John, II Epistle of Peter, the Epistle of Jude, and Revelations. 

The absence of these writings are easily explained. The IT 
Epistle of Peter seems not to have been generally known before 
the end of the II[d century. The Apocalypse rests chiefly upon 
the authority of the Western Churches, and it is not surprisin3 
that the two shorter and private letters ot John should not have 
been known in Messopotamia. We must however call attention 
to the absence of any but the canonical writings. The testi- 
mony from these two versions can be thus sumed up: They were 
received not by individuals only, but by Churches. In connection 
with the original Greek, as found in ancient copies, they represent 
the New Testament Scriptures as they were read throughout the 
whole of Christendom towards the close of the I{d century; and 
even to the present day they have maintained their place in the 
services of a vast majority of Christians, and when history first 
speaks of them, it speaks of them as of things which were then 
old. No such testimony can be found for any of the Apocryphal 
books. 

We now come to the Heretical writers, 

The first three centuries were marked by long and resolute 
struggles within and without the church. Almost every point of 
doctrine was canvassed and denied in turn. Judaism first sought 
to confine Christianity within its own sphere, and then to embody 
itself in the new faith. The Gnosties seem to have tried every 
combination of Christianity and philosophy; but it can not be 
shown that the canonical books were ever assailed on historic 
grounds. Different books, or classes of books, were rejected from 
time to time, but not by outward testimony. A partial view of 
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Christianity was substituted for its complete form, and the Serip- 
tures were judged by an arbitrary standard of doctrine. The he- 
retical writers did not accept the whole of our canon, but it is 
sufficient that they recognized as authoritative a written word, 
which either wholly or in part agreed with our own. 

In the very earliest Christian ages, we find Simon Magus and 
Menander embodying the anti-Christian element of the Gentile 
world, and Cerinthus the same element among the Jews. A com- 
mon truth seems to be the only explanation of their simultaneous 


appearance, 
The Simoneans made use of the canonical books. They ree- 


ognized not only some of the elements of the New Testament, 
hut also the principle on which it was formed. The writings of 
the Apostles were acknowledged to be genuine. Menander repeat- 
ed the acknowledgment. Cerinthus made his opposition particu- 
larly to the teaching of John, which he quotes, and to the 
practices of Peter, which he condemns. The Cerinthians used part 
of Matthew's Gospel. The Apostle Paul they reject because his 
writings oppose circumcision, and claim for their leader the author- 
ship of the Apocalypse. 

The Ophites, or Serpent Worshippers, of the first half of the 
[Id century, show an intimate acquaintance with the language of 
the New Testament Scriptures. Extracts from their writings con- 
tain clear references to the Gospel of Matthew, Luke, and John, 
most of Paul’s Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

The Peratici and the Sethiani are placed by Hippolytus in 
close connexion with the Ophites. Their writings contain extracts 
from John’s and Matthew's Gospels, I Corinthians and Colossians. 

Opposed to these, we find the Ebionites, who received a muti- 
lated Gospel of Matthew, they mention the writings of Paul and 
the Gospel of John, but reject them. Paul's Epistles are by this 
sect, especially referred to in the Clementine Homilies. 

Basilides, who flourished during the first half of the I[d cen- 
tury, was a Gnostic and sought to establish his opinions by quota- 
tions and appeals to the New Testament Scriptures, placing them 
and the Old Testament Scriptures on the same level. He is the 
first heretical writer to do this. He refers to the Epistles of Paul 
as “Scripture.” 

Heracleon claims the distinction of being the first commen- 
tutor on the New Testament. He wrote during the first half of 
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the IId century. The fragments of his writings contain allusions 
to the Gospel of Matthew, Luke, and John, Epistles to the Romans, 
I Corinthians and II Timothy. He speaks of a providential guid- 
ance for the facts and words of the Gospel narratives, and an 
attempt made to harmonize the Gospels. 

Marcion also lived in the first half of the [ld century, and at 
first was a Christian, but afterwards apostatized. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the first quotation of a book of the New Testament 
as “Scripture”, the first commentary on an Apostolic writing, and 
the first known canon of the New Testament, came from hereti- 
cal authors. Marcion received Luke's Gospel and the Epistles of 
Paul. With Luke’s Gospel as a basis, and on it from all the 
others, he constructed a Gospel which he called “Christ’s Gospel.” 
The rejection of the other books of the New Testament was a 
necessary consequence of his principles. 

Tatian wrote about the third quarter of the IId century, and 
was a pupil of Justin. In part he continues the testimony of 
Justin, and in part he completes the canon of Marcion. He uses 
the writings of Paul and John without hesitation, and affirmed 
that the Epistle to Titus was most certainly Paul's. He wrote a 
work which he called Diatessaron, which must refer to a four-fold 


Gospel. If this is not a correct inference, what is the explanation 
of the term, and if the “four” referred to were not our four 
Gospels, what other four Gospels were ever collected together? 
These questions can not be answered adversely to this hypothesis. 


The earliest mention made of it is found in Eusebius, who says: 
“Tatian, the former leader of the Encratites, having put together 
in some strange fashion a combination and collection of the 
Gospels, gave this the name of “the Diatessaron”, and the work 
is still partially current.” Theodoret, not very long afterwards 
gives a more exact account of the character and common use of 
the book. He says: ‘“Tatian also composed the Gospel called 
Diatessaron, removing the genealogies, and all the other passages 
which show that the Lord was born of David according to the 
flesh. This was used not only by the members of his party, but 
even by those who followed the apostolic doctrine, as they did not 
perceive the evil design of the composition, but used the book in 
their simplicity for its conciseness.” 

The foregoing we deem sufficient evidence of our canon from 
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heretical writers of the first three-quarters of the IId certury. 
We learn from them that our present canon was then acknowl- 
edged, with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the two 
shorter Epistles of John, the II Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of 
James and Jude, and the Apocalypse; and yet all of them were 
received by some. 


We desire to offer three witnesses who lived and wrote about 
the last of the Id, and beginning of the II[d centuries. 1st. 
Trenzeus who was associated officially in the church at Lyons with 
Pothinus, who was 90 years old and was cotemporary with some 


of the New Testament writers. This church received, according 
to Irenzus, the present canonical books, and it is not reasonable 
to suppose that these two men would have permitted spurious 
Gospels and Epistles to be used. 

2d. Clement of Alexandria, speaking of the men from whom 
he had received instructions, says: ‘These men preserving the 
true tradition of the blessed teaching directly from Peter and 
James, from John and Paul, the Holy Apostles, son receiving it 
from father, came by God’s providence even to us, to deposit 
among us those seeds of truth which were derived from their an- 
cestors and the apostles.” 

3d. Tertullian, who wrote about A. D. 200, says: “If it is 
acknowledged that is more true which is more ancient, that more 
ancient which is even from the beginning, that from the begin- 
ning vhich is from the apostles; it will in like manner assuredly 
be acknowledged that that has been derived by tradition from the 
Apostles which has been preserved inviolate in the Churches ot the 
Apostles. Let us see what milk the Corinthians drank from Paul; 
to what rule the Galatians were recalled by his repreofs; what is 
read by the Philippians, the Thessalonians, the Ephesians; what is 
the testimony of the Romans, who are nearest to us, to whom 
Peter and Paul left the Gospel, and that sealed by their own blood. 
We have, moreover, Churches founded by John. For even if 
Marcion rejects his Apocalypse, still, the succession of Bishops, if 
traced to its source, will rest on the authority of John. And 
the noble descent of other churches is recognized in the same man- 
ner. I say then that among them and not only among the Apos- 
tolic Churches, but among all the Churches which are united with 
them in Christian fellowship, that Gospel of Luke which we 
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earnestly defend has been maintained from its publication. The 
same authority of the Apostolic Churches will uphold the other 
Gospels whieh we have in due succession through them and ac- 
cording to their usage, I mean those of Matthew and John: 
although that which was published by Mark may also be main- 
tained to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was: for the narrative 
of Luke also is generfilly ascribed to Paul; since it is allowable 
that that which pupils publish should be regarded as their 
master’s work. These are for the most part the summary argu- 
ments which we employ when we argue about the Gospels against 
heretics, maintaining both the order of time which sets aside 
the later works of forgers, and the authority of Churches which 
upholds the tradition of the,apostles; because truth necessarily 
precedes forgery, and proceeds from them to whom it has been de- 
livered.” He also marks the introduction of the phrase “New 
Testament” as applied to our present Scriptures. He says: “If I 
shall not clear up this point by investigations of the Old Scrip- 
tures, I will tuke the proof of our interpretation from the New 
Testament. For behold both in the Gospel and in the Apostles | 
observe a visible and an invisible God.” 

All the Fathers (as they are called) at the close of the IId 


century agree in appealing to the testimony of antiquity as prov- 


ing the authenticity of the books which they use as Christian 


Seriptures. And the appeal was made at a time when it was easy 
to try its worth. The links which connected them with the 
Apostolic age were few and known; and if they had not been 
contir.uous it would have been easy to expose the break. But their 
appeal was never questioned. 

Ireneeus, Clement, and Tertullian quote from and endorse all 
the books of our canon except Hebrews, II Peter, IIT and III John 
and Jude. The evidence which we have for these four bocks is 
summarized thus: At Alexandria and Cwsarea, where there was 
the closest intercourse between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
the Canon of the New Testament was fixed as it stands at present. 
The first council at which the books of the Bible were made the 
subject of special ordinance was that of the Synod of Laodicea, A. 
D. 363, following the council of Nicws. It, if it really gave a 
canon, recognized all the books of our canon except Revelations. 
Much controversy has arisen over this question. After careful 
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review I am satisfied that no authentic evidence remains to us that 
a canon was formed hy this synod. 

The third council of Carthage was held in 397, and author- 
zied a canon which is identical with ours, 

We have now completed the history of our New Testament 
writings, by going from the present, back, century by century, 
until we reached within probably 50 or 75 years of the time when 
the books were written, tracing an unbroken succession up to 
that time; we have bridged that gap with collateral facts gathered 
from ancient MSS. and the testimonies of the writings of heretics 
and Christians of the Ist, IId and IIId centuries. Having by 
these means demonstrated that the New Testament writings had 
their origin as claimed, we next attempted to trace the history of 
our present canon, to determine, if possible, if we had all the in- 
spired books that were then written, or if we did not have some 
that were not inspired. We have attempted to do this hy appeal- 
ing to the canons of the oldest translations, to ancient copies, to 


the usages of the primitive Churches, to the Councils of the 
Church in the 1Vth century, and to the testimonies of the early 
writers. By these means we have learned, that by common 


consent, our canon was formed, and we have learned also the sig- 
nificant fact that no other canon was ever formed. At different 
times and by different geographical sections some of these books 
were sometimes rejected but afterwards received, until at the close 
of the IIId century the consent of the churches to the present 
‘anon was almost unanimous. 

Although these conclusions seem to be unassailable, yet, by 
some it might be considered an oversight if we failed to speak of 
the controversies of the XVIth century, which are bearing some 
fruit at the present time. 

From a very early period up to the XVIth century, the en- 
slavement of individual will to that of the Chureh had been 
steadily progressing, until at that time it had reached such arrogant 
rule that the reaction came, and with it a reckless throwing off of 
religious restraints. Men did not stop at merely enquiring of the 
Church by what authority she ruled, but also of each Scripture its 
authority. Not only was each particular book of the New Testa- 
ment canon called upon to show its credentials, but Christianity 
itself was put on trial. There was a general reinvestigation of 
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things spiritual, and a worse time for the trial of Christianity 
could not have been selected. Fourteen hundred years had elapsed 
since the questions to be investigated had agitated the world. 
Nations had come and gone; languages had been spoken and for- 
gotten; the literature of Christianity had been locked up in monkish 
libraries and covered with the dust of centuries; but little progress 
had been made in intellectual culture and men were thus illy quali- 
fied for this investigation. Awaking to the freedom of individual 
study and opinion, a natural result was a variety of opinions. 
Opinions being formed, investigations were continued in order to 
find authority for those opinions, and hence the books of the New 
Testament were judged by the doctrine they taught, and men and 
parties rejected or received them as suited their opinions. The 
canon was never disturbed by historical investigations. These 
canonical disturbances continued until men recovered from the 
intoxication of newly acquired freedom, when reason again assert- 
ed her authority, and honest and impartial investigation was com- 
menced. This investigation naturally fell into the historical 
method; the old libraries were searched, and every writing that 
bore any traces of antiquity was closely examined. These treasures 
have all been collected, examined and tested by the most mi- 
nute and laborious analysis, and the result has reaffirmed the canon 
ot the first centuries. It was a severe test through which our 
Scriptures had to pass, but they came forth so endorsed that 
should another era of intellectual darkness overshadow the world, 
future investigators need not go further back than the XIXth 
century in their investigations. 

I conclude with an extract from Professor Wescott. He 
says: 

“When the New Testament canon first appeared, it was pre- 
sented not as a novelty but as an ancient tradition. Its limits 
were fixed in the earliest times by use, rather than by criticism; 
and this use itself was based on immediate knowledge. The 
appeal was made, not to the judgmeut of men but to that of 
Churches, and of those particularly which were most nearly inter- 
ested in the genuineness of the separate writings. And thus it is 
found that while all the canonical buoks are supported by the con- 
current testimony of all, or at least of many Churches, no more 
than isolated opinions of private men can be brought forward in 
support of the authority of any other writings.” 

EprrTor. 
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The XVIth century opened upon a procession of momentous 
events. Luther was seventeen years of age. In A. D. 1501 he 
matriculated in the Erfurth University. Here he received his last 
degree in 1505, and, unaccountably to his friends and against the 
will of his father, soon after, he became a monk in the Convent of 
Erfurth. His father intended him for the law, God was educating 


him for the Gospel. At 20 years of age, while rummaging the 
shelves of the University Library, he had found a Latin Bible. 
It was the first Bible he had ever seen. His knowledge of its 
contents had always been second-hand. Those were the days 
when Rome was supreme. The Bible was a forbidden book. The 
people must not b2 trustel withit. Thanks to ,Protestantism, all 
our children may read it in their own vernacular. If Rome dared 
she would instantly snatch it from their hands. The finding of 
the Bible was a germinal event in Luther's life. For the first time 
God was in direct communication with his soul, and he, with open 
face,-beheld as in a mirror_the glury of the Lord. Ignorance of 
divine truth and his relations to the divine government had been 
favorable to a sort of fatal peace. Soon after he began to study 
the Bible that peace was broken up, and he found himself plunged 
into an abyss of wretchedness. He was made conscious of the 
sinfulness of sin, and deep conviction of sin fastened itself upon 
his conscience. His earnest longings now were for the peace of 
God which passeth understanding. Fortunately he found in the 
Convent the chained Latin Bible. He had found the divine light 
in the darkness of monasticism whither he had gone to seek peace 
by means of penances which the priesthood imposed, and self-mor- 
tification voluntarily undertaken as satisfaction for his sins. 

He continued to study the word of God with dilligence and 
delight, as, now and then, a gleam of sunshine flashed upon his 
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darkened mind. Still fettered, however, with Romish supersti- 
tions he persisted in religious duties as he understood them. Said 
he: 

“I tortured myself almost to death, in order to procure peace 
with God, for my troubled heart and agitated conscience, but, 
surrounded with thick darkness, I found peace nowhere.” 

Nevertheless, he was so exemplary in life, that in May 1507 
he was raised to the priestly order. Frederick, the Elector of 
Saxony, his admirer and staunch friend, promoted him in 1508, to 
a professorship in Wittenburg University. He had now reached 
an eminence whence his vision was bounded by a much more ex- 
tended horizon, and where he could be seen and heard over a 
much greater area. Thence forward, as teacher, preacher, writer 
and disputant his fame spread abroad. 

The Romanish doctrine of works of penance in satisfaction 
for sin had failed of peace for Luther. While preaching at Wit- 
tenburg, Paul’s words, “the just shall live by faith”, had flashed a 
new light upon his understanding, but on account of his doctrinal 
prepossessions it was soon reduced to a glimmer. 

Soon after, about the year 1511, he was sent to Rome as a 
representative of seven Augustinian Convents to compose a diffi- 


culty between them and the vicar-general of the order. He ex- 
pected much from this visit. He hoped, that among the sanctities 
and celebrities of the holy city, to obtain such assistance and in- 


struction as might dispel the spiritual unrest of his conscience. 
On reaching the Po he was entertained in a Benedictine Convent. 
Here he saw a voluptuousness and luxury in strange contrast with 
the austerities which he had been taught to observe. After a 
sturdy remonstrance against the loose habits of these monks which 
drew upon him their aversion, he proceeded to Bologna, where a 
severe illness laid him at death’s door. His customary spiritual 
despondency returned upon him with fearful intensity; but, again 
the Pauline sentence, “the just shall live by faith,” recurred to him 
with mental and bodily health-giving power. Upon recovery he 
pursued his way to Rome, expecting to find a purer embodiment of 
religion than he had yet seen. As soon as he caught sight of the 
city he fell on his knees, exclaiming: “Holy Rome, I salute 
thee!” 

But, his astonishment overleaped all bounds and took on a 
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tinge of disgust, when he found in Rome itself, abuses, luxury and 
lawlessness, with a perfunctory performance of the rights of relig- 
ion, which scandalized its very name. 

Still the mists of superstition beclouded his vision. “One 
day, among others wishing to obtain an indulgence promised by 
the Pope to all who should ascend, on their knees, what is called 
Pilate’s staircase, the poor Saxon monk was humbly creeping up 
these steps, which he was told had been miraculously transported 
from Jerusalem to Rome. But while he was performing this 
meritorious act, he thought he heard a voice of thunder crying 
from the bottom of his heart, as at Wittenburg and Bologna, 
“The just shall live by faith * * * Herises in amazement 
frum the steps up which he was dragging his body; he shudders at 
himself; he is ashamed of seeing to what a depth superstition had 
plunged him. He flies far from the scene of his folly.” 

Thus D’Aubigne tell the story of his final soul conflict and 
the ensuing peace. But so thoroughly ingrained from his child- 
hood, were the doctrines of the “merit-mongers,” as Luther calls 
the Schoolnien, that the greater part of his after life was filled 
with alternations of joy and despondency, as he himself confesses, 
again and again, in his Commentary on Galatians. It was hard 
for him to keep his footing in the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Early impressions are strongest and last longest. Hence, Bishop 
Spaulding once said to a friend of the writer, “Give us your chil- 
dren until they are twelve years old, and after that you may do 
with them as you please.” Yet in the face of such things Protest- 
ants will persist in patronizing Romish schools. 

In order to the end before us, we wish now to submit some 


questions: The Roman Church distinguishes between venial and 


mortal sins as follows: 

“The greatest evils arising from the former are the temporary 
pains of purgatory; but, no man, it is said, can obtain the pardon 
of the latter without confessing to a priest, and performing the 

5 5 
penances which he imposes.” —Buck’s Theological Dictionary. 

For confirmation of the above, and a further elaboration of 
Romish doctrine, we quote from the Decrees of the Council of 
ml 
l'rent: 

“By baptism, putting on Christ, we are therein made entire- 
ly a new creature, obtaining a full and entire remission of all sins: 
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unto which newness and entireness, however, we are in no wise 
able to arrive by the sacrament of penance, without many tears 
and labors on our part, the divine justice demanding this; so that 
penance has with reason been styled by holy fathers, a laborious 
kind of baptism. And this sacrament of penance is necessary 
unto salvation for those who have fallen after baptism; even as 
baptism itself is for those who have not as yet been regenerated.” 
—Ch. II, Less. XIV. 


It will be noticed that works of penance, as satisfaction for 


sin, relate only to post-baptismal sins; pre-baptismal sins being 
all cancelled in baptism. 

“The holy Synod furthermore teacheth that the form of the 
sacrament of penance, in which its force chiefly consists, is placed 
in these words of the minister, 7 absolve thee of thy sins; to which 


words indeed certain prayers are, according to the custom of the 
holy church, laudably joined; which, nevertheless, by no means 
regard the essence of that form, neither are they necessary unto 
the administration of the sacrament itself. But the acts of the 
penitent himself, to-wit, contrition, confession and satisfaction, are 
as it were the matter of this sacrament.”—Ch. III, Less. XIV. 

Chapter VI, after denying the power of the keys, or the 
right of absolution, to all besides bishops and priests, says: 

“It” (the holy Synod,) “also teaches, that even priests who 
are held in deadly sins, through the virtue of the Holy Ghost 
bestowed in ordination, excercise the function of remitting sins, as 
the ministers of Christ; and that they think erroneously who con- 
tend that this power belongs not in bad priests. But although 
the absolution of the priest is the dispensation of another's 
bounty, yet it is not a bare ministry only, whether of announcing 
the Gospel, or of declaring that sins are remitted, but is after the 
manner of a judicial act, which by sentence is pronounced by the 
priest as by a judge.” 

If any one doubts the claim of the priesthood to high judicial 
powers, he has but to ponder tie last quotation to undeceive him- 
self. We can readily understand and justify the doctrine that 
baptism may be valid to a worthy recipient, although the adminis- 
trator may be unworthy of the ministerial office, but, that a bad 
priest held in deadly sins, should be clothed with judicial power 
over the soul of a penitent Christian, to open or shut the door of 
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mercy, is beyond reason and Scripture. But the reason of this 
high claim will appear from the following: “The holy Synod de- 
clares, that it is absolutely false, and alien from the word of God, 
that the guilt is never remitted by the Lord, without the whole 
punishment also being pardoned. * * * And, in good truth, 
the nature of divine justice seems to demand, that in one manner, 
they who, through ignorance have sinned before baptism, be re- 
ceived into grace; and in another, those who, after having been 
freed from the servitude of sin and the devil, and having received 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, have not feared knowingly, ¢o defile 
the temple of God and to grieve the Holy Ghost, * * *. 
Therefore, the priests of the Lord ought, as far as the Spirit and 
prudence shall suggest, to enjoin salutary and fitting satisfactions, 
according to the quality of the crimes and the ability of the pen- 
itents; * * * But let them have before their eyes, that the 
satisfaction which they impose be not only unto the preservation 
of a new life, and a medicine for infirmity, but also unto the 
avenging and punishing of past sins. For likewise, the ancient 
fathers both believe and teach, that the keys of the priests were 
given, not to doose only, but also to dind.”"—Ch. VIIL., Less. XIV. 


It is important to note the declaration that the Lord may 
fully remit the guilt, while his priest still retains the judicial right 
to inflict punishment in the way of works of penance or satisfac- 


tion to divine justice. This is a part of the power of the keys. 


That is, the priest may punish whom the Lord has made innocent 
by pardon. Here is the foundation for the whole system of Indul- 
gences. It was simply a system of commutations under which a 
person having incurred certain priestly penalties, might escape them 
by some pious work, or the payment of a sum of money rated ac- 
cording to the nature of the crime and the ability of the penitent. 
And when the papal treasury was in great need of money, Leo X. 
commissioned John Tetzel to proceed throughout Germany and 
open the hateful traffic in sins. The penalties imposed by the 
priests upon the faithful were so severe that they were only too 
glad to welcome release by parting with their money. The traffic 
was carried on in such a way as to scandalize the godly, and de- 
moralize the people. Luther’s soul was stirred within him, as he 
saw the people wholly given to idolatry. On hearing of some of 
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the blasphemous harangues of Tetzel, he exclaimed. “If God per- 
mit, [ will make a hole in his drum.” 

He had not yet broken with the church, did not then expect 
to, his intention was to reform abuses from within. But he was 


soon made aware that opposition to Tetzel was a mortal offence to 
the Pope, whose revenues were threatened. Leo fulminated his 


bull of excommunication. Luther dared to burn it. The Rubicon 
Was crossed. 

He attacked without mercy the whole system of (Indulgences 
as based upon human works of satisfaction, and putting as much 
religious distance, as possible between himself and the enemy’s 
position, he gave a tremendous emphasis to the doctrine of Fzstz- 
fication by faith alone, on coming into a hand to hand polemical 
conflict with the schoolmen. This doctrine to him was as a well 
of water in the desert to a weary traveller. He drank again, was 
refreshed and transformed into a warrior of dauntless courage. 
“By grace are ye saved through faith”, became the vital soul of 
the Reformation. 

That word alone, so objectionable on this side of the war, was 
a precious word to Luther. It formed the sharp angle of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, with which, in the then current 
thought, he could cut deepest into the heart of the papal system. 
Since his time, and the passing away of the controversial exigencies 
which added it to the Pauline formula in Rom. 5:1, its continued 
use by Protestants has resulted in abuses of the doctrine. Harms, 
of Keil, said: ‘In the times of Luther the remission of sins cost 
money, at least,but in these days each man supplies himself gratis.” 
When will Christians learn that an angular statement of a great 
truth for a controversial period, and for iconoclastic purposes, may 
not be the best, or so good, as a shapelier statement of that same 
truth, in a period when the constructive forces are operative. 
Human creeds, as a rule, are the controversial puttings of their 
doctrines and, even if true, are not fitted to be bonds of fellowship 
any longer than the smoke of the battle remains over the field. 
Indeed, they are not useful as a burial service with which to bury 
the slain. 

We wish the reader’s attention to a prevailing modern abuse 
of Luther’s doctrine, and some other considerations connected 
therewith, as the objective point in this essay. 
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The unseriptural method of anxious-seat conversicn, in all its 
varieties, is the offspring of that word a/oze in Luther’s formula 
of the Scriptural doctrine of justification by faith. The sole effort 
is to bring the sinner to the exercise of faith, under the empha- 
sized assurance by his spiritual guides, that the very moment he 
does so, he is justified, pardoned, saved. Repentance is supposed 
to precede faith, or, at most, to be coetaneous, but not to be a 
means or term of justification, for this would be in theoretical 
antagonism to the doctrine of justification by faith e/oxe. Nor, 
must any other term precede justification or pardon, lest it should 
appear to be by works and not by faith aZone. But, it is manifest 
that there is an underlying conviction that faith ought to show 
itself in some act as a test of its existence and genuineness; 
hence, the anxious-seat as a human device to serve as a test, or 
the coming to it as a sort of public commitment; or where this 
device is disused as odious, with its peculiar associations, the sin- 
ner must come forward for instruction, or rise for prayers. 

When the original movers in the so-called Current Reforma- 
tion, represented by this QuarTeRLY, deep-felt and deplored the 
excesses and fanaticism engendered by this method, and the confu- 
sion, with the skepticism growing out of it, they set themselves to 
the task of ascertaining the Scriptural method of inducting sinners 
into the Kingdom of Christ, or into a saved state. It was not 
long until they announced to the world their conclusion that, 
every penitent believer in Christ should be immersed, that he 


might then claim the promise of the pardon of his past sins, 
or complete justification. Such Seriptures as Mark 16:15, 16; 
Matt. 28:19-20; Acts 2:38; Acts 22:16; Rom. 6:1-4, Gal. 3:26-29, 
and many others, were relied upon as proofs. But those men were 


at once denounced as heretics; and their teaching as damnable 
heresy. They were regarded as attempting to overthrow the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Lutheran Reformation. Was it so? 
Did they deny the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith? Oh 
no! They only denied the a/ove appendix of Luther in its abuse by 
many Protestants. They plainly saw that modern gospellers, by 
constantly repeating those texts which speak of faith in its rela- 
tion to justification, and utterly ignoring those Scriptures which 
make baptism a condition precedent to pardon, or, putting upon 
them glosses so evidently false, were rapidly pushing the public 
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mind to the conclusion that the Scriptures are self-contradictory. 
This conviction, finally, took form in the title of the lecture of a 
notorious Infidel, What shall J do to be saved ?, which was simply 
a caricature of the inconsistent or contradictory answers to this 
question given by the Protestant ministry. 

We do believe most heartily, and teach the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith, and were we, as Luther, asserting the 
doctrine in controversy with persons who claim that justification 
is through the merit of human works enjoined by the law of 
Moses, or by a priesthood assuming judicial power over the con- 
science, or “voluntarily undertaken of ourselves for the punish- 
ment of sin,” we might, for polemical reasons, as he did, add the 
word alone. 

Protestants have utterly lost sight of his surroundings, his 
point of attack, and his line of defense. His controversy with 
Romanists was in respect to righteousness secured to those who 
had been baptized as it related to condemnation for post-baptismal 
sins. How persons should be brought into the kingdom, or into a 
saved state in respect to the past sins, was not in controversy. 
He made no issue with Rome on this subject. Indeed, he went so 
far as to maintain the ex ofere operatum view of baptism, which 
he had received from the schoolmen, never dreaming that in doing 
so, or in making baptism a condition precedent to pardon, he was 
teaching inconsistently with the doctrine of justification by faith. 


A few quotations from Luther's Commentary on Galatians, pub- 


lished in London 1664, will show the reader his angle of vision, 
and the truth of what we have said above. 

“For the false Apostles taught that, besides faith in Christ, 
the works of the law of God were also necessary to salvation. 
But the papists, omitting faith, have taught men traditions and 
works not commanded of God, but devised by themselves without 
and against the word of God, and these haye they not only made 
equal with the word of God, but also exalted them far above it.” 
—Com. Gal. 1:7. 

“Now, the truth of the Gospel is, that our righteousness 
cometh by faith alone, without the works of the law,” (of Moses), 
“The corruption or falsehood of the Gospel is, that we are justified 
by faith, but not without the works of the law.”—Com. Gal. 2: 
4-5. 
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“For God hath revealed unto us by his word, that he will be 
anto us a merciful father, and without our deserts (seeing we can 
deserve nothing) will freely give unto ‘us remission of sins, right= 
eousness, and life everlasting for Christ his Son’s sake. For God 
giveth his gifts freely unto all men, and that is the praise and 
glory of his divinity. But the Justiciaries and Merit-Mongers 
will not receive grace and everlasting life of him freely, but will 
deserve the same by their own works.”—Com. Ch. 2, v. 16. 

“But the putting on of Christ according to the Gospel, con- 
sisteth not in imitation, but in a new birth and a new creation; 
that is to say in putting on Christ’s innocency, his righteousness, 
his wisdom, his saving health, his life, his spirit. * * * This 


is not done by changing of a garment, or by any laws or works 
done in baptism, but by a new birth, and by the renewing of the 
inward man, which is done in baptism, as Paul saith: All ye that 
are baptized, have put on Christ. Also: According to his mercy 


hath he saved us, by the washing of regeneration and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. Tit. 3. For besides that they which are 
baptized, are regenerate and renewed by the Holy Ghost to a 
heavenly righteousness and to eternal life; there riseth in them 
also a new ‘ight and a new flame: there rise in them new and 
holy affections, as the fear of God, true faith, and assured hope, 
etc. There beginneth in them also a new will. And this is to put 
on Christ truly and according to the Gospel.” 

“Therefore the righteousness of the law or of our own works 
is not given unto us in baptism; but Christ himself is our garment. 
* * * Wherefore to be apparelled with Christ according to the 
Gospel, is not to be apparelled with the law or with works, but 
with an incomparable gift; that is to say with remission of sins, 
righteousness, ete.” 

“This is diligently to be noted, because of the fond and fanat- 
ical spirits which go about to deface the majesty of baptism, and 
speak wickedly of it. Paul, contrariwise commendeth and setteth 
it forth with honorable titles, calling it, the Washing of the new 
birth, the renewing of the Holy Ghost. Tit. 8. And here also he 
saith, that all they which are baptized, have put on Christ. As 
if he said: ye are carried out of the law into a new birth, which is 
wrought in baptism. Therefore, ye are not now any longer under 
the law, but ye are clothed with a new garment; to-wit., with the 
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righteousness of Christ. Wherefore, baptism is a thing of great 
force and efficacy. Now, when we are apparelled with Christ, as 
with the robe of our righteousness and salvation, then we must 
put on Christ also as the apparel of imitation and example.”— 
Com. Ch.3, v. 27. 

Then on v. 29 he says: “if ye believe and be baptized into 
Christ, if ye believe (I say) that he is that promised seed of 
Abraham which brought the blessing to all the Gentiles, then are 
ye the children of Abraham, not by nature, but by adoption.” 

Abating the ultra sacramental notion of baptism, which 
Luther brought over from Romanism, it is evident that he gave it 
the same relation to the pardon of alien sins that we do. He re- 
garded it not as a work meriting pardon, but as a condition prece- 
dent, or the institution divinely appointed, wherein we put on 
Christ and in doing which, the penitent believer is assured by the 
divine promise of pardon, righteousness, peace, and hope of ever- 
lasting life. The promises of God are all yea and amen ¢” Christ 
Jesus. And the fearful rebuke which he administers to those 
who “go about to deface the majesty of baptism” should be well 
pondered by the modern Protestant ministry. It never occurred 
to Luther that baptism would be set down among works assumed 
to be meritorious, nor did he see anything in baptism, «as a means 
of arriving at the pardon of past sins, inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. His attack was upon the Romish 
doctrine of works of penance as satisfaction for post-baptismal 
sins. But Protestants, generally, have confounded baptism with 
such works and, therefore, insist upon the idea that pardon must 
precede baptism. 

Justification is by faith and has ever been under all dispensa- 
tions, Patriarchal Jewish and Christian. But what is justifica- 
tion? On God’s part it is to constitute a sinner righteous, that is 
to say, it is to free him from condemnation on account of sin. 
Man is given by divine favor a legal standing before God in which 
he is no longer obnoxious to the penalties of violated law. And 
this because he is changed in moral charact-r; or from a moral 
change in his affections, will, and intentions. Justification or 


righteousness by faith is the exact opposite of justification by 


works of law, whether divine or human. If any one had all his 
life perfectly kept God's moral law he would be just or righteous 
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relatively to that law. But none can claim this. Hence, before 
this law, all men were under the curse or condemnation. But, 
though none, on account of the weakness of the flesh, can perfect- 


ly perform the’requisition of a righteous law, we can under grace 
will to do so, we can intend todoso. See Rom. 7:18-£2. Yet, 
not without a living operative faith which works by love, purify- 
ing the heart, rectifying the will and constraining to obedience; 
or as Luther states: ‘‘And even as he (God) firsi giveth faith 
unto us through the word, so afterwards he exerciseth, increaseth, 
strengtheneth and maketh perfect the same in us by the word.” 
Com. Gal. 1:11-12. He seems not to have entertained the 
modern notion that justifying faith is a sort of miraculous infu- 
sion without the word. He was not of the Mystics. Hence, in 
the ‘absence and impossibility of righteousness by law or merito- 
rious works, God imputes such a living faith for righteousness, or 
accounts the sinner justified when exercising this faith, the moment 
he manifests it in baptismal obedience. Accompanying which 
imputation is the promise of pardon of all past sins. To put it in 
few words, justfiying faith includes by intention or will, obedi- 
ence to’ all divine commands and excludes all disobedience. Or, 
the sinner is accounted righteous before God, because he is right- 
eous_in purpose or will and affections through faith, although 
through inability to realize perfectly in performance his intentions, 
moral imperfection may tinge his best endeavors. Such a faith, 
the grace of God, through the merits and mediation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, imputes to us for righteousness the moment we 
demonstrate its existence by the tests proposed “in the Gospel 
which was made known to all nations for the obedience of faith.” 
Upon the same principle, but not by the same tests, believers un- 
der all dispensations have been justified. Each dispensation has its 
own peculiar tests. The Gospel, therefore, meets the felt want of 
some act of faith as a public commitment to Christ in requirmg 
baptism as a condition precedent to pardon and as a divine pledge 
or assurance of pardon tothe penitent believer. 

“No one” said Luther, “can prove that the righteousness of 
God requires a penalty or satisfaction by the sinner. The only 
duty it imposes is a true repentance, a sincere conversion, a resolu- 
tion to bear the cross of Christ, and to perform good works. It 
is a great error to pretend to one’s-self to make satisfaction for our 
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sins to God's righteousness; God pardons them gratuitously by his 
inestimable grace;” but, in putting on Christ in baptism, as already 
shown by his own words. The works he excluded from the list of 
duties were “self-chosen.” He said: “Dr. Carlstadt asked me: 
Should a man, out of good intention, erect a pious work without 
God’s word or command, does he herein serve a true or a strange 
(iod?” Luther answered; “A man honors God and calls upon 
him, to the end he may expect comfort, help and all good from 
him. Now if this same honor and calling upon God be done acs 
cording to God’s word—that is, when a man expects from him all 
graces for the sake of his promises made unto us in Christ, then 
he honors the true and eyerlasting God. But if a man take in 
hand a work or service, out of his own devotion, as he thinks 
good, thereby to appease God’s anger, or to attain forgiveness of 
sin, * * * then, {say flatly, he honors and worships an idol 
in his own heart; and it helps him not at all, that he thinks he 
does it to the honor of the true God, for that which is not of faith 
is sin.” Zable Talks, 

It is clear from this that he regarded Gospel commands as the 
“obedience of faith,” and as baptism for the remission of sins is a 
Gospel command, he saw nothing in it contrary to the doctrine ot 
justification by faith. Nor have I been able to find a word from 
his pen that justifies the modern notion that pardon of alien sins 
must precede baptism in order to save the great Pauline doctrine 
from destruction; and if the doctrine of the last extract be true, 
what must be said of substituting the Apostolic baptism by latter- 
day affusion ? 

A. 1. Hosss. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The English Prayer Book, being the offspring of the Eliza- 
bethan empire, contains within itself antagonistic elements; its 
ritual, which constitutes its educating power, looking toward 
Rome; its articles of faith, toward Geneva. And as a consequence 
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of this, the Church of England has always contained within itself 
two manners of peoples, two schools or parties—one asserting its 
Protestantism, the other claiming its affinity with Rome. Very 
naturally, and of circumstantial necessity, the American daughter 
was /ow in church tendencies. Hence, the “Oxford Movement,” 
merged by John Keble’s sermon, on national apostacy (1833), 
was at first extremely offensive toa majority of the clergy and 
laity on this side the Atlantic. The claim that the Episcopalian 
body alone possessed the marks of a properly organized church 
had hardly been heard of in America. The way in which. the 
preface to the American Prayer Book spoke of “other denomina- 
tions” implied any thing but that the Episcopal church differed 
generically from the other churches of America. 

But international growth in the two countries has gradually 
drawn the American under the stronger influence of the English 
church, until, in all essential pomts they are now one. After fifty 
years the Tractarians have triumphantly settled on the ground 
abandoned by the Gorhams. Since the organization, ten years 
ago. of the Reformed Episcopal Church, under Bishop Cummins, 
the high church party has but little disturbing element, and is 
nearly of one mind and of one heart in its sweep toward extreme 


ritualism. Such inovations as lighted candles, special vestments, 
incense, the elevation of the elements, &c, &c., have been made 
from time to time with but weak and erratic opposition. Ritual- 
ism is openly defended on the grounds of /aw, doctrine and expe- 
diency. On the latter basis, it is asserted to be necessary,( 1). Because 
of the great advance of the wsthetic tastes, and the increased cul- 
tivation of the fine arts in the service of religion. (2) The ex- 


tended study by the clergy of ancient liturgies, and the connection 
discovered to exist between them and the offices of the church. 
(3.) That experience proves that the cnly way of attracting and 
gaining «a hold on the vast uneducated masses of our towns and 
cities is by a worship, addressed, not merely to the ear, but to the 
eye. That ritnalism is the “object lesson” of religion. 

That services conducted in grand and beantiful buildings, 
brilliantly lighted, with splendid vestments, touching music, costly 
decorations, and every outward token of reverence and solemnity 
will impress the young and poor as nothing else can do. (4), 
The desirability of the visible unity of Christendom, by assimillat- 
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ing the Anglican service as much as possible to that of the “other 
Catholic churches.” On such ground ritualism rests. Thus it is 
boldly and unequivocally defended by the universal voice of the 
ascendant party. 

It was not surprising. therefore, to witness the proceedings of 
the General Convention just held in Philadelphia. The effort to 
“enrich” the Prayer Book was so far successful as to predict for 
the American church anticipation of the Church of England in the 
swing towards Rome, though the movement indicates mutual 


sentiment and understanding. 

By far the most pronounced proposal in the “Enrichment” 
process is that to substitute for the words “Protestant Episcopal”, 
the words “Holy Catholic.” Three years ago this motion was sup- 
ported by three votes, and was supposed to have received a quiet 


interment by its reference to a committee. But this year, three 
years after, it received thirty-seven votes. If three produce 
thirty-seven votes in three years, what may not these thirty- 
seven votes bring forth in the next three years? and what good 
reason is there for doubting that at the next General Convention 
(1886) the measure will carry ? 

Already Mons’g’r Capel is out in a tract controverting these 
bold claims to priority and universality. Rome has good reasons 
for restlessness, for this movement does not mean return to, but 
rather the absorption of the mother-church in the daughter; and 
she is quick to detect and resist what threatens to supersede her. 
Ritualism is the bone these are destined to contend over. Its devo- 
tees are made up not only from the ranks of the “poor, thoughtless 
and young”, but more prominently now from among the very rich 
and elite as well. The two essential parties that flock to her 
shrine may be described as the Aleds and gexfes, and so long as 
there is but one skrine both mingle. Yet, not readily even in wor- 
hip. They are loth to mix here who hold aloof in society and 
daily intercourse. 

The populus demands a separate temple—Episcopacy has 
hitherto offered it, but only at the outer court. Now she proposes 
to fling assunder the veils, and make in the inner chambers a 
splendid asylum for the esthetic and wealth-laden select. 

Commonness has been the thorn in the flesh of the Catholic 
Church in America, and she has for several years, and is now en- 
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gaged in an effort to make herself more select. Such, for instance, 
seems the philosophy of the Capel visit. 

Probabilities indicate the early success (in America, at least) 
of “the Holy Catholic Church, II.” to favor—drawing support from 
both Catholic and Protestant strength, and depleting hoth 
of the most respectable and wealthy classes. Protestantism travels 
toward ritualism in its concessions to this class; Rome is unable to 
discriminate, and the two lose their prize in the face of the new 
sanctuary prepared, exclusive and ritualistic. Undoubtedly, “the - 
gate called beautiful’, is a favorite gate of the Temple these days, 
and the keepers are destined to prosper by its popularity. 


A leading church paper makes bold to say: “Everywhere are 


working earnest desires for liturgical worship in one degree or 
another. The Reformed (Dutch) Churches are furbishing up 
their half forgotten ritual. The Methodist and Presbyterian 
brethren have awakened to the liturgic use of the Apostle’s Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the ten Commandments. A dozen Prayer 
Books have been put forth experimentally within a few years, and 


without ecclesiastical censure or rebuke, by representative divines, 
denominations which had their rise and inspiration in hatred of 
the English Book of Common Prayer. Liturgic accessories of a 
profoundly symbolic architecture, a devout and churchly music, 
the great festivals and fasts, like constellations of the catholic 
year in Christ, all enter devoutly into the religious culture of 
other Christian bodies. All showing the development of a 
churchly taste and feeling; and that the witness of the church 
has aroused the denominations to the necessity and spiritual con- 
servatism of a creed.” And again. ‘These fifty years past have 
been years of wsthetic development both sacred and secular. 
The love of beauty, the sense of its close relation to truth and 
goodness, the feeling that the beauty of holiness is a_ thing 
which deserves expression in beautiul churches, graceful rites and 
appropriate surroundings—these have become a force in the relig- 
ious life of our age which is felt more or less in nearly every re- 
ligious body in the country. * * * The Episcopal church has 
prospered, too, by the reverence for the historical, because of the 
prominence she gives to the primitive creed and hymns in her wor- 
ship, by her use of the devotional forms of high antiquity, and 
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by her retention of offices and titles which carry her back to the 
threshold of the Apostolic age.” 

Finally, she sets forth her attitude in words of no uncertain 
sound: “It is not by modesty and tolerance that religious bodies 
effect the most rapid advances. It is when they make much of 
themselves and take ‘high ground’ that they attract attention. 
A church which counts itself but one among many seems to 
disclaim all special right to be heard. A church which puts itself 
forward as the one true fold, and hands over all outsiders to ‘the 
uncovenanted mercies of God’, arouses the prudent and gathers the 
fearful.” 

It needs not a prophet to predict a near day when Ritualism 
will leave her faded vesture at the Vantican (where she shares 


place with several guests) to become the exclusive and feted favor- 
ite of the new shrine—the grace of the gexte. Then, Jerusalem 
and Samaria will live again, and vie with each other for the glory 
of the “last times.” 

And the unfortunates, whom they commit to “the uncove- 
nanted mercies of God”, can only “let patience have her perfect 
work” by abiding that sure day when the elect will worship the 


true God neither at Antioch nor yet at Rome. 
CarRoLt Q. WRIGHT. 


CERTAIN INFIDEL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


I. Christian chronology is wrong in regard to the year when 
Jesus was born. He was not born in the year 4004, Israelite 
chronology, as our chronology assumes, but in the year 4000. 

II. He was not born December 25th, as traditions of Roman- 
Catholicism assert, but during the latter part of August, or early 
in September. 

III. He was not of the lineage of David, by Mary his mother. 
If he were of the lineage of David, it was by Joseph, who then 
was his father, and the miraculous conception is a fiction. 

IV. The translators of the Bible have translated Saédath and 
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Sabbaton by “week”—“the week”, “Sabbath”—“the Sabbath”— 
without regard to the number or case of the words, without regard 
to the use or omission of the article, and without regard to context 
or connection. 

V. There is no authority for the observance of the first day 
of the week, as a Sabbath. All talk of a change of the day in the 
fourth commandment, from the first to the seventh, is baseless 
assumption. 

VI. Jesus said that he would lie in the tomb “three nights 
and three days,’ or seventy-two hours, if human language can ex- 
press that idea. He said that he would “rise after three days,” or 
at the end of three days, or seventy-two hours, if human speech 
can express that idea. 

VII. The events that transpired, from the killing of the 
passoyer lamb, until the appearance of the soldiers in the garden 
to arrest Jesus, could not have happened in nine hours, or in less 
than several days. 

VIII. The events that transpired from the appearance of the 
soldiers in the garden to arrest Jesus, until his trial before 
Caiaphas, could not have happened in two hours, or in less than 
several hours. 

IX. The four public trials of Jesus and his crucifixion could 
not have transpired in less than four hours. They must have 
occupied several days. 

X. Matthew, Mark and Luke say that Jesus was crucified 
after the Passover. John says he was crucified before the Pass- 
over. 

XI. Matthew, Mark and Luke say that he was crucified 
before the sixth hour. John says he was on trial at the sixth 
hour. 

XII. Luke says that the women brought spices to embalm 
Jesus, and rested on the Sabbath according to the law. Mark says 


the Sabbath being past, the women brought spices to embalm 


Jesus, 

XIII. No one can reconcile the account that Matthew writes 
of the events that transpired just before the resurrection of Jesus, 
and what happend just after his resurrection, with the accounts 
of Mark, Luke and John, of what happened after his resurrection. 

Such is the indictment. 
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The Scriptures are in no way responsible for the errors in the 
commencement of the Christian Era. They tell us that Jesus was 
born just before the death of Herod the Great, and before Arch- 
elaus ruled in his stead. Also that he was born when the enroll- 
ment began by Quirinus was being completed. The error of 
monkish chronologists does not effect Christianity one particle, 
though Judge Waite absurdly seems to think that it does. 

The Scriptures fix neither tle month nor the day of the 
month, when Jesus was born. ‘he Scriptures tell us that Mary 
visited Elisabeth in the hill country of Judea, shortly before the 
birth of John, for the embryo of Elisabeth evidently was near the 
time of birth. She abode with Elisabeth three months. Then 
she returned to Nazareth. Then she and Joseph went to Bethle- 
hem to be enrolled. Jesus was born there. Shepherds were in the 
fields at night. Mary remained till her purification, or forty days. 
Then she and Joseph went to Egypt, or to Nazareth; and then to 
Egypt. The tradition that assumes that Jesus was born Decem- 
ber 25th, can not be true for these reasons. The wet season in 
Palestine, sets in as early as the last of October, or the first of Novem- 
ber, rendering the roads bad, an l often impassable, until February 
or March. There is snow on the plateau of Bethlehem before 
December 25th, and no one could stay in the fields at night. 
Four or five months before the birth of Jesus, Mary visited Elisa- 
beth. It is not probable that she took such a journey in that hot 
season. If the traditional date of the birth of Jesus be true, Mary 
returned to Nazareth in November, in the wet season, when the 
roads were bad, if not impassable. Then journeyed to Bethlehem, 
in the winter, the roads still impassable. Finally she returned to 
Nazareth, or went to Egypt in February, before the wet season was 
over, or the roads passable. 

If we place Mary’s visit to Elisabeth in the latter part of 
Spring before the hot season sets in, we have just the time Elisa- 
beth would go to the hill country, and the time that Mary would 
visit her. They went to the hill country to escape the hot season. 
Mary returned to Nazareth the last of August, or first of Septem- 
ber, after the hot season had abated. Mary and Joseph returned 
to Bethlehem in the last of August, or first of September. Here 
Jesus was born, the last week of August, or first week in Septew- 
ber. After forty days, or early in October, before the wet season 
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set in, they went to Egypt, or to Nazareth. Shepherds were in 
the fields in the last week in August or the first week in Septem- 
ber. The Roman government would put the enrollment in pleas- 
ant weather, early in the fall, and not in the midst of winter with 
its impassable roads; for it desired to make it as complete as possi- 
ble. Both of these mistakes we owe to Papal and monkish tradi- 
ditions, and not to any statements of the Scriptures. 

Mary was of the lineage of David. The angel declared to 
Mary that her child should receive the throne of David his father. 
This was before she had intercourse with man. He was called 
the son of David, of the lineage of David, before the marriage of 
his mother with Joseph, and without reference to Joseph. He 
was of the lineage of David through his sole human parent. 
Zacharias calls Jesus the son of David before the marriage of Mary 
to Joseph. Mary went to Bethlehem to be enrolled. Joseph 
went to Bethlehem to be enrolled with Mary. She would have 
gone to somé other place, if she had not been of the lineage of 
David. The Bible gives three statements of the lineage of Jesus 
It declares that he was the Son of God, because the human part of 
his nature was created in the person of Mary, by the Holy Spirit. 
Matthew traces his lineage as legal son of Joseph, through Joseph's 
father, to Abraham. Luke traces his lineage through Mary’s 
father Heli, regarding Joseph as the heir of Heli, back to Abra- 
ham. 

There has been a great deal written about the genealogy of 
Jesus, and volumes have been written to do what there was no ne- 
cessity of doing. Matthew and Luke appealed to legal documents, 
abstracts of genealogy, as lawyers now appeal to abstracts of title 
toland. All that is of any importance in either case, is this: “Are 


they authentic, legal records? Are they accepted by the parties 


interested as such?” If that be the case, it matters not whether 
men, thousands of years afterwards, can trace out all the connect- 
ing links or not. The writer once met with an incident in reading, 
that illustrates how the three genealogies of Jesus arose. An 
English nobleman, who had no children, married a widow, who 
had one son. They had no children after marriage, and the noble- 
man adopted his step-son as his heir, and tke step son assumed the 
name, and received the title and property of his step-father. 
Three different writers give three different genealogies of this step- 
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son. One, in tracing out the line of persons that had held the 
title, traced his genealogy through his step-father, who adopted 
him as his legal heir. Another in giving his genealogy as member 


of his father’s family, traced his genealogy through his natural 
father. Another, in tracing out the genealogy of his mother’s 
people, gave his genealogy through his mother’s ancestors. Every 
person of common sense can see that there is no conflict in these 
genealogies. That the first and third do not contradict each 
other, or the statement of the second, that he was begotten by the 
one that the second declared was his natural father. 

In like manner we have three different accounts of the gene- 
alogy of Jesus. Matthew and Luke declare that the human part 
of his nature was created in the person of his mother, by the 
Holy Spirit; that he was the Son of God by such miraculous con- 
ception. After the birth of Jesus, Joseph married his mother. 
By that act, he became the legal father of Jesus, and Jesus became 
his legal son and heir. The object of Matthew, who wrote his 
“Memoirs of Jesus” for Israelites, was to convince the Israelites 
that Jesus was legally a descendent of David and of Abraham. 
He does this by tracing the lineage of Jesus back through Joseph 
and Joseph’s father, through David to Abraham; demonstrating to 
the Israelites that Jesus was a legal descendent of David, and that 
the prophecies that the Messiah should be a legal heir of David 
were fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. The object of Luke who 
wrote to Theophilus, a Greek convert to Christianity, is to trace 
the lineage of Jesus to David, Abraham and Adam. He does this 
by regarding Joseph, Mary’s husband, as the heir of Heli, Mary’s 
father. He became such by his marriage with Mary. Luke traces 
the lineage of Jesus through Joseph, his step-tather and legal 
father, back through eli, Mary’s father, of whom Joseph was 
legal heir and-son. In this way he gives the natural lineage of 
Jesus. 

Both used legal documents that were accepted as legal author- 
ity by the Israelites— abstracts of genealogy. The public domain 
of Palestine was divided among the families, that came in with 
Joshua, as homesteads, that descended in the family. The Israel- 
ite proved his title to his land, by proving, by tables of genealogy, 
or more frequently by accepted abstracts of genealogy, that he was 
the descendent and legal representative of the one to whom the 
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land was originally given. Genealogical tables were chains of title 
to the land, and abstracts of genealogy were abstracis of titles to 
farms. Matthew and Luke appealed to and used such legal docu- 
ments because they were the highest authority with the ones that 
they wished to convince that Jesus was of the lineage of David. 
Matthew proves that he was a legal heir of David, and Luke that 
he was a natural heir of David. Just as the first person in our 
illustration, traced the legal genealogy of the nobleman, and the 
third, his natural genealogy, through his mother. Both say he 
was begotten by the Holy Spirit, just as the second one, in our 
illustration, says that the nobleman was begotten by his natural 
father. All that is needed is to treat the account with fairness, 
tréat it as one would any other history. 

The objection is raised, that the two accounts do not har- 


monize in the number of generations given. Oriental genealogies, 


as long as were the tables used by Matthew and Luke, rarely 
attempt to give every link in the chain. After tracing the line 
back a few generations, unimportant persons are omitted, often 
several at a tame, and only important persons are named. 
Although this is done, they retain the words, “which was the son 
of,” if tracing back, or “who begat,” if tracing down; just as 
Jesus is called “the Son of David” and “the Son of Abraham.” 
Belzoni tells us that Arabian chiefs exhibited to him, tables of 
genealogy, tracing their lineage to Ishmael. He observed that 
although they used the expression “which was the son of,” or 
“who begat,” they often gave no complete chain of generations 
to Ishmael. He asked if they claimed that there were no more 
generations than those between the rames given and Ishmael. 
They answered: ‘No! these are mere abstracts,” and brought out 
tables that gave over two hundred generations. 

It was not until these facts were learned, that persons could 
understand the seeming discrepancies in Oriental genealogies. 
Often, for convenience in memorizing and use, these abstracts 
would be made up of sets of names, just as Matthew gives fourteen 
generation between Jesus and Jeckoniah, between Jeckoniah and 
David, between David and Abraham. That arrangement is 
a nemonic device, and the abstract does not give all intermediate 
links in the chain. The same thing is done in the genealogical 
tables in Numbers. The links between those who went into 
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Egypt, and those who came out, are but two in every instance; 
but we learn from I Chronicles, 7:23-27, that there were ten 
generations, which accords with the fact that the Israelities were 
in Egypt 430 years, and were in bondage in Egypt 400 years. 
Exodus 12:40; Gen. 15:15; Acts 7:6. 

With these facts before us we can see that Matthew and Luke, 
each used authentic legal documents, and that there is no conflict 
between them. Each used the abstract that suited his purpose. 
Neither pretends to give all the links of the chain. There is no 
contradiction. Not any more than between the writers in our 
illustration from English history. It also shows how utterly 
worthless are all chronologies based on Oriental genealogies. The 
genealogies between David and Jesus are not complete. Between 
David and the entrance into Canaan, they are utterly unreliable. 
We know that between the entrance into Canaan and the entrance 
into Egypt, six or seven generations have been dropped out. 
Between Abraham and Noah we have not one third of the links. 
Between Noah and Adam we have not probably one tenth of the 
links of the chain. Our chronologies founded on genealogies are 
utterly worthless and should be discarded: There is a rule that is 
often ignored, even by lawyers, when assailing the Bible, although 
one of the plainest rules of their profession. It is not the duty 
of the defender of the Bible to prove that there is no conflict 
between the statements of the Bible, or that no conflict can be 
conjured up by pettifogging, and twisting its language. The skeptic 
makes the charge. He must show that there can be no rational 
reconciliation, or that there is known conflict, or he loses his case. 
If the defender of the Bible shows that there is not necessarily a 
conflict, or that a rational explanation ean be given, he explodes 
all attacks of the infidel. 

The fourth charge of skepticism can be seen to be true by ex- 
amining the following passages in the Greek New Testament. 

I quote all the passages in the New Testament, in which 


oe 


“sabbath” and “sabbaton” occur, giving a literal translation; and 
also the words in the original, that are translated “a sabbath’— 
“the sabbath”—‘“a sabbath day”—“the sabbath day,” and “the 
week.” 

Matthew 12:1. Jesus went through the grain on the sab- 
baths -tois sabbasin. 
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2v. “Not lawful to do on a sabbath —sabbatoo. 

5v. On the sabbaths -tois sabbasin— the priests profane the 
sabbath -to sabbaton. 

8v. The Son of Man is lord of the sabbath -tou sabbatou. 

10v. Heal on the sabbaths -tois sabbasin. 

lly. Fall into a pit on the sabbaths -tois sabbasin. 

12v. Do well on the sabbaths —tois sabbasin. 

24:20. Not on a sabbath —-sabbatoo. 

28:1. In the evening of sabbaths; or in the evening watch of 
sabbaths —opse de sabbatoon, in the dawning into a first of sab- 
baths —mian sabbatoon. 

Mark 1:21. Entered the synagogue on the sabbaths -tois 
sabbasin. 

2:23. Entered a grain field on the sabbaths —tuis sabbasin. 

24v. Do on the sabbaths —tois sabbasin. 

27v. For the sabbath -to sabbaton, is for man and not man 
for the sabbath -dia to sabbaton. 

28v. Lord of the sabbath -tou sabbatou. 

3:2. Heal on the sabbaths —-tois sabbasin. 

dv. Do good on the sabbaths —tois sabbasin. 

6:2. Being a sabbath —sabbatou. 

15:42. Which is a day before a sabbath —pro sabbaton. 

16:1. The sabbath being past -tou sabbatou. 

“vy. In the very early morning of the first of sabbaths -tee 
mia toon sabbatoon. 

Wy. Jesus having risen, Mary Magdaline and the other Mary 
came to the tomb in the morning watch on a first of a sabbath 
—prootee sabbatou. 

Luke 4:16. Entered the synagogue on the day of the sabbaths 
—tee heemera toon sabbatoon. 

3ly. Taught them on the sabbaths —tois sabbasin. 

6:1. Ona second testival sabbath of the feast of unleavened 
bread —leutoroprootoo sabbatoo. 

2v. Do on the sabbaths —tois sabbasin. 

dv. Lord of the sabbath —tou sabbatou. 


6v. Entered the synagogue on another sabbath —heteroo sab- 


batoo. 
Heal on the sabbath —too sabbatoo. 
Yv. Do good on the sabbaths -too sabbatoo. 
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13:10. Teaching on the sabbaths —tois sabbasin. 

14y. Heal on the sabbath -too sabbatoo. 

Not on the day of the sabbath -tee hemera tou sabbatou. 

15v. Loose on the sabbath -too sabbatoo. 

16v. Loose on the day of the sabbath -tee heemera tou sab- 
batou. 

14:1. Eat bread on a sabbath —-sabbatoo. 

3y. Lawful to heal on a sabbath —too sabbatoo. 

dv. Pull him out on the day of the sabbath -en heemera 
sabbatou. 

18:12. I fast twice on the sabbath -tou sabbatou. 

23:54. A sabbath -sabbaton— was approaching. 

56v. Rested on the sabbath —to sabbaton. 

24:1. On the first of the sabbaths -tee de mia toon sabba- 
toon. 

John 5:9. A sabbath -sabbaton— was on that dav. 

10v. It is a sabbath —sabbaton. 

16v. Done on a sabbath —sabbatoo. 

18v. Broken the sabbath —to sabbaton. 

7:22. Circumcise on a sabbath —sabbatoo. 

23v. Receives circumcision on asabbath -sabbatoo. 

Mad2 whole on a sabbath —-sabbatoo. 

9:14. It was a sabbath -sabbaton. 

19:31. Remain on the cross on the sabbath -too sabbatoo. 

For that day was a great day of the sabbath -tou sabbatou. 

20:1. On the first of the sabbaths -tee de mia toon sabba- 
toon. 

19v. On that day the first of sabbaths -tee ekeinee heemera 
tee mia sabbatoon- it being evening, 

Acts‘1:12. A journey of a sabbath -sabbatou. 

13:14. Entered the synagogue on the day of the sabbaths 
-tee heemera toon sabbatoon. 

27v. Read every sabbath —pan sabbaton. 

42v. Preached to them on the sabbath -to sabbaton. 

44y. On the following sabbath -too sabbatoo. 

15:21. Read every sabbath —pan sabbaton. 

16:18. On the day of the sabbaths -tee te heemera toon sab- 
toon. 

17:2. Reasoned three sabbaths -tria sabbata. 
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20:7. On the first of the sabbaths -tee mia toon sabhatoon. 

1 Cor. 16:2. Lay by in store on each first of sabbaths -mian 
sabbatou. 

Col. 2:16. Let no man judge you in regard to sabbaths —sab- 
batoon. 

From an examination of the original, it will be seen that the 
expressions, “sabbath day” or “sabbath days”, do not occur once 
in the original, in the New Testament. ‘‘Sabbath” is always a 
noun without the word “day” following it. It is never an adjec- 
tive, followed by the noun “day.” If “day” occurs, it always 
precedes ‘‘ sabbath ” and is followed by “sabbath” in the genitive 
case. The translators sometimes omit the article where it occurs 
in the original. They supply it sometimes when not in the origi- 
nal. They translate the plural by the singular sometimes, and 
sometimes by the plural. They translate the plural when the ease 
and number are precisely the same, by “sabbath” and by “week.” 
They translate the singular of Sadéaton by “week” in one case. 
They translate by “sabbath” and by ‘“tweek” in the same sentence, 
when the case and number are precisely the same. 

In the sixty-eight instances given above, in which “Sabbath” 
Sabbaton—occurs, in the original, there are several instances 
where the word “day” must be supplied. The adjective is not in 
the same gender as “Sabbath’—Sadéaton, It is in the same 
gender as heemera, “day”, and this word must be supplied. 
Matthew 28:1, “Dawning into a first (day) of Sabbaths.” Mark 
16:2, “In the very early morning of the first (dav) of Sabbaths.” 
9th verse, “In a morning watch on a first (day) of a Sabbath.” 
Luke 26:1, “On the first (day) of the Sabbaths.” John 20:1, 
“On the first (day) of the Sabbaths.” 19th verse, “On that day, 
the first (day) of the Sabbaths.” Acts 20:7, “On the first (day) 
of the Sabbaths.” I Cor. 16:2, “Lay by in store on each first 
(day) of the Sabbaths” These facts suggest these queries. Will 
some of our learned men answer them? 

I. Why not translate -tee heemera toon Sabbatoon-, Luke 
10:16; -tee heemera tou Sabbatou-, Luke 13:14-16; -tee heemera 
tou Sabbatou-, Luke 14:5; -tee heemera toon Sabbatoon-, Acts 
13:14; -tee heemera toon Sabbatoon-, Acts 16:13; “The day of 
the week,” as well as translate -mian (heemeran) Sabbatoon-, 
Matthew 28:1; -tees mias (heemeras) Sabbatoon-, Mark 16:2; 
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—protee (heemera) Sabbatou-, Mark 16:9; -tee mia (heemera) 
toon Sabbatoon-, Luke 24:1; -tee mia (heemera) toon Sabba- 
toon.” John 20:1, -tee ekeinee heemera tee mia (heemera) toon 
Sabbatoon-, John - 20:19; -tee mia (heemera) toon Sabbatoon-, 
Acts 20:7; -mian (heemeran) Sabbatoon-, I Cor. 16:2; “The 
first day of the week”? Does the fact that the numeral “first” 
preceding the word Sabbath change it into “‘week”’? 

Why not “first day of Sabbaths”, as well as “day of Sabbaths”, 
or “Sabbath day?” Or, “day of the week”, as well as “first day of 
the week?” Will some translator tell us? 

II. Did the Hebrews have a word that represented the idea 
of “a week?” If so what was it? 

I[I. Did not the Hebrew word “Sabbath” mean simply “rest”, 
until it was used in Exodus 16, to designate the day that God 
then set apart as “the rest’? Did not it mean “rest” outside of 
that technical use after that event recorded in Exodus 16? 

IV. Did the ancient Hebrews ever use the word “Sabbath” 
to express the idea of “a week”? Ifso, where? 

V. Did the Israelites who translated the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment into the Greek, in the Septuagint translation, use a Greek 


word to express the idea of “a week”? Ifso, what Greek word? 
VI. Did those translators ever transfer the Hebrew word 
“Sabbath” into the Greek, to express the idea of ‘a week”? If so, 


where ? 

VII. Did the Greek language have a word that could be used 
to express the idea of “a week”? If so, what word? 

VIII. Ifthe writers of the New Testament ever intended to 
express the idea of “a week”, in writing the Greek of the New 
Testament, could not they have used such Greek word, or words? 
If not, why not? Did they ever intend to express that idea? 

IX. If the Israelites, who wrote the Old Testament, never 
used the word “Sabbath” to express the idea of “a week”, why 
should we assume that the Israelites, who wrote the New Testa- 
ment, ever did so? 

X. Ifthe Israelites who translated the Old Testament into 
the Greek, in the Septuagint, did not transfer the word “Sabbath”, 
to express the idea of “a week”, why should we assume that the 
Israelites, who wrote the New Testament, did so? 

XI. Why should we assume that they used the word “Sab- 
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bath” -Sabbaton— to express the ideas of “Sabbath” and “week”, 
without any order or rule, in regard to case, number, or connec- 
tion ? 

XII. What is the rule for determining when they used 
“Sabbath” -Sabbaton— to express the idea of “Sabbath”, and 
when they used it to express the idea of “week” ? 

XIII. Did the early church and Apostolic Fathers use 
“Sabbath” -—Sabbaton— to express the ideas of “week” and “Sab- 
bath” ? 

XIV. Why translate “Sabbath” -Sabbaton— by “week” in a 
single instance ? 

This leads to the fifth objection: “There is no authority for 
the observance of the first day of the week as a sabbath. All 
talk of a change of the day, in the fourth commandment, from 
the seventh to the first day, is baseless assumption.” This object- 
ion is as literally true, as any utterance in human speech 
can be made. We have not time to discuss this question in full. 
We will merely state certain facts. Genesis was not written till 
after the events recorded in Exodus 16 and 20, had oceurred, and 
may not have been written till thirtyenine years afterwards. The 
language in Genesis 2:3, is a comment of Moses, who, in writing 
the book of Genesis, after the events recorded in Exodus 16 to 20, 
had occured, years afterwards, tells the Israelites why God selected 
the seventh day, when he instituted the sabbath, as recorded in 
Exodus 16 to 20. These facts should be remembered: I. The 
ten precepts engraved on stone, were given to the Israelites alone, 
at Sinai, and given to them as their National Constitution. They 


were binding, as given at Sinai, on the Israelites alone. They 


were abrogated, as given at Sinai, by the death of Christ. 
If. A correct translation of Exodus 16, shows that the first 
time that God ever required a human being to observe the seventh 
day as a “rest” or “sabbath”, is recorded in Exodus 16, III. That 
the observance of the seventh day as a sabbath, was binding on 
Israelites alone. IY. Its observance was abrogated by the death 
of Christ. V. There is not one scrap of proof that God hallow- 
ed the seventh day asa sabbath, at creation. Nor that he reveal- 
ed such hallowing of it, if he did hallow it then, before he gave 
the law in Exodus 16 to 20. VI. Nor that God ever required 
a human being to observe it before the events recorded in Exodus 
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16. VII. Nor that a human being ever observed it before that 
event. VIII. Nor that a command was ever given to any but-an 
Israelite to observe it. IX. Nor that any but Israelites observed 
it. X. That the Apostles of Christ ever required any one to 
observe it. 

We observe the first day, not because God rested on the 
seventh, but because Christ rose from the dead on the first day. 
Not because God commanded the Israelites to observe the seventh 
day, but because the apostolic churches and the apostles observed 
the first day asa day of Christian worship, the Lord’s day, to 
commemorate the resurrection of Christ on that day. We have 
nothing to do with the fourth commandment, which was binding 
on Israel alone, and is abrogated. We are under the law of apos- 
tolic precedent, apostolic precept, or apostolic example. 

Preparatory to the consideration of the remaining objections, 
we wish to make clear one fact overlooked in our interpretation 
of the Bible. The Hebrew word “Sabbath” was a common word, 
in familiar use, and meant simply “rest”, no more, no less, until 
the events transpired that are recorded in Exodus 16. God tells 
the Israelites that he has set apart the seventh day as “a rest”, “a 
rest of holiness.” He speaks of it as ‘a rest”, until the fourth 
time that the word is used. Then the calls it “the rest.” The 
word Sabbath was not a proper noun, like our Monday, or as it 
is with us, but a common noun, like our word “rest.” After it 
was used as the technical designation of the seventh day, which 
was called “a rest”, “the rest”, “the holy rest”, it still meant, in 
ordinary use ‘a rest.’ The Hebrews call all days, weeks, months, 
and years, that were set apart and in which they did not labor, 
“rests”, “Sabbaths.” They had ‘Sabbaths” one year long, the 
seventh and fiftieth; a week long; and nine Sabbaths, or “rests”, 
that were one day long. Eight of these occured once a year, 
or were yearly Sabbaths, or “rests”; and one, the seventh day, was 
a weekly rest or Sabbath. These are described in Leviticus 23. 

I. The seventh day or weekly Sabbath, 3d verse. 

II. The Passover, an annual Sabbath, 5th verse. 

III. The first day of the feast of unleavened bread. An 
annual Sabbath, 6th and 7th verses. 

IV. The last day of the feast of unleavened bread, 8th verse. 
An annual Sabbath. 
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V. The day of Pentecost, 2ist verse. An annual Sabbath. 

VI. The day of blowing of trumpets. An annual Sabbath, 
23d verse. 

VIL. The first day of the feast of tabernacles. An annual 
Sabbath, 34th and 35th verses. 

VIII. The day of atonement. An annual Sabbath, 27th 
verse. 

IX. The great day of the feast of tabernacles. An annual 
Sabbath, 36th verse. 

Eight of these Sabbaths oceured on certain days of certain 
months, and like our Fourth of July, fell on different days of the 
week, in successive years. 

Each of these annual Sabbaths had its preparation day. The 
ninth day of the seventh month is made a preparation day for 
the day of atonement, an annual Sabbath. These facts suggest 
several queries. 


I. Is it not a great mistake to suppose that every time the 
word “Sabbath” occures in the New Testament, that it means the 
weekly or seventh day Sabbath? And that a preparation day 
must be a preparation for the weekly or seventh day Sabbath? 

IT. Was not the -deuteroprootoo Sabbatoo- in Luke 6:1, 
the second festival day, or annual Sabbath of the feast of unleaven- 
ed bread, the seventh day of that feast, its last’ day, and an annual 
Sabbath that was on the twenty-first day of the month? Was it 
not a Sabbath that could fall on any day of the week? 

IIT. Were there not three annual Sabbaths, besides the 
weekly Sabbath, in the period of eight days that began with the 
Passover, the fourteenth day of the first month, and closed with 
the last day of the feast of unleavened bread, the twenty-first day 
of the month? The passover on the fourteenth; the first day of 
unleavened bread, on the fifteenth, and the last day of unleavened 
bread, on the twenty-first. 

IV. Could not the weekly Sabbath fall on the fourteenth, 
and make it a double Sabbath, followed by another Sabbath, the 
fifteenth, or first day of unleavened bread, or on the fifteenth and 
make it a double Sabbath, preceded by an annual Sabbath, the day 
ot the Passover; or on the sixteenth, which would bring three Sab- 
baths in succession; or before the Passover which would bring 
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three Sabbaths in succession? Could not the weekly Sabbath 
precede, follow, or fall on the twenty-first, an annual Sabbath? 

V. Should not we understand the plural form of Sabbath 
-Sahbaton-, when it occurs in the New Testament, to refer to a 
group of Sabbaths, as when we say the revival extended over four 
Sabbaths? or to all of the holy days or rests of the Israelites, or 
to instances, when two or more Sabbaths, one weekly and the 
other annual, come together, or fall on the same day? Will not 
this account for the plural of Sabbath -Sabbaton-, when it 
occurs? Is not this the idea it expresses, and not the idea of “a 
week?” Should not this word always be translated Sabbaths, 
and not week ? 

It is thought, by some, that the language in Matthew 28:1, 
“In the evening watch of Sabbaths, in the dawing into a first day 
of Sabbaths”—means in the evening watch of Israelite Sabbaths, 
or seventh day Sabbaths, in the dawning into first day Sabbaths, 
or Christian Sabbaths, thus expressing the close of Israelite, or 
seventh day Sabbaths, and the beginning of Christian or first day 
Sabbaths. 

That as the language in Mark 16:1, “The Sabbath being 


past”, refers to the Israelite or seventh day Sabbath; so the 


language “‘in the very early morning of the first day of Sabbaths,” 
means “very early in the morning of the first day of Christian 
Sabbaths, or first day Sabbaths.” 

That the language in the 9th verse of the same chapter, “In 
the morning watch of a first day of a Sabbath’, means “in the 
morning watch of a first day Sabbath”, just as “a great day of the 
Sabbath”, in John 19, means “that Sabbath was a great day.” 

That the language in Luke 26:1, “On the first day of the 
Sabbaths”, means “On the first day ef the Christian Sabbaths, or 
first day Sabbaths.” 

That the language in John 20:1, “On the first day of Sab- 
baths”, means “On the first day of Christian Sabbaths, or first day 
Sabbaths.” 

Such an interpretation of these passages would relieve their 
translation of all difficulty, and would be clear authority for the 
observance of the first day as a Sabbath. It would express the 
closing of the Israelite or seventh day Sabbaths, and the begin- 
ning of Christian, or first day Sabbaths. 
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There are two other passages that stand in the way of such 
interpretation. How shall we understand Acts 20:7, “On the first 
day of the Sabbaths, when the disciples met to break bread?” Or 
I Cor. 16:2, “Lay by in store on each first day of Sabbaths?” If 
we could understand “first day of Sabhaths” as equivalent to 
“first day Sabbaths” it would remove the difficulty. 

I do not know that I can state the remaining objections bet- 
ter, than to state an incident. An Infidel was assailing the relig- 
ion of Christ and the Bible, in debate. His opponent staked his 
case on the divinity ot Jesus of Nazareth. He would demon- 
strate that, and then the divinity of his religion and the Bible 
would follow as a necessary consequence. The Infidel accepted 
the issue, saying, “If he proves the divinity of Jesus, he proves 
the divinity of his religion and the Bible. If I explode the 
claim of divinity made for Jesus, I overturn Christianity and 
the Bible. Now I urge the following objections to such a 
claim for Jesus. Jesus declared, (Matthew 12:4,) that the would 
lie in the tomb three nights and three days, or seventy-two 
hours, if language can express that idea, and the language admits 
of no other interpretation. My opponent will tell you that he lay 
in the tomb a few minutes Friday afternoon, Friday night, Satur- 
day, and Saturday night, till a little past mid-night Sunday morn- 
ing; or a few minutes of one day, one night, one day more, and a 
part of the second night, instead of three whole nights and three 
whole days. Or less than thirty-five hours, instead of seventy-two 
hours. Now one of two things must be true: Jesus did not 
know how long he would lay in the tomb, and was not divine; or, 
if he knew, he lied, and was not divine. Again, Jesus said in 
Mark 8:31, and his enemies so declare in Matthew 27:63, and it is 
not denied, that “he would rise after three days”, or “at the end of 
three days’’, or seventy-two hours, if human language can express 
that idea. The language can admit of no other interpretation. 
Again, we charge that Jesus was ignorant of what he undertook to 
foretell, and utterly failed to foretell, and was not divine. Or if 
he knew, he lied and was not divine.” 

I have no hesitation in saying that the objection is unanswer- 
able, if the commonly accepted idea of the day when Jesus was 
crucified be true, and that it utterly explodes all claim of divinity 
for Jesus of Nazareth. If the ordinary teaching be true, I must 
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cast to one side Jesus as an impostor, and the Gospels as frauds, 
for no ingenuity can harmonize it with the declarations of Jesus, 
the plainest language he ever uttered. But since we have learned 
that monkish chronology is wrong in regard to the year in which 
Jesus was born, wrong in regard to the time of the year in which he 
was born, and that its tradition of Christmas is wrong; so we may 
find that it is wrong in its chronology of his crucifixion and res- 
urrection; and that its tradition of Good Friday is as unfounded 
and false as its tradition of Christmas, and that as in the former 
case, we can have the true date. 

The Infidel continued: “I object, that what is said to have 
occurred between the killing of the Passover lamb and the appear- 
ance of the soldiers in the garden to arrest Jesus, could not have 
happened in less than nine hours, as we are told it did. It would 
require days.” This objection is valid, as we will show, when we 
come to enumerate what is said to have occurred between these 
two events. 

“I object, that what is said to have occurred between the ap- 
pearance of the soldiers to arrest Jesus, and the trial before 
Caiaphas, could not have oceurred in two hours or less, as we are 
told.” We will show that this objection is valid also. 

“I object, that it is absurd to idiocy, to talk about the four 
public trials of Jesus, before three different high tribunals, and his 
crucifixion, all taking place in less than four hours.” We will 
show that this objection is not stated too strongly, and that it is 
valid. 

“{ object, that Matthew, Mark and Luke say that Jesus was 
crucified after the Passover. John says that he was crucified be- 
fore the Passover.” A clear palpable objection. 

“T object, that Matthew, Mark and Luke say that he was cru- 
cified before the sixth hour. John says that he was on trial after 
the sixth hour.” Another clear, palpable objection. 

“T object, that Luke declares that “the women bought spices 
to embalm Jesus, and rested over the Sabbath according to the 
law.” Mark says, when correctly translated, ‘The Sabbath be- 


ing past the women bought spices and came to embalm Jesus.” 


Another clear palpable objection. 
“I declare that no one can reconeile Matthew's account of 
what occurred just before and just after the resurrection of Jesus, 
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with what Mark, Luke and John declare occurred after his resur- 
rection.” After reading the attempts of Gilbert West, A. Burges 
and many others, I have no hesitation in declaring that this 
objection is a clear and valid one. 

If the commonly accepted teaching, in regard to the time of 
the arrest of Jesus, the time he was on trial, his crucifixion, the 
length of time that he lay in the tomb, the time he rose; be true, 
then he was a transparent impostor, and the Gospels are clumsily 
fabricated frauds. This may seem to be strong language, but 
having fought my way out of this labyrinth of monkish errors; 
I feel like speaking strongly concerning these errors. Let us now 
set to one side these figments of superstition. We will now ex- 
amine the Scriptures, and show that nearly every item in the 
commonly accepted theory, in regard to the arrest, trial, crucifix- 
ion, burial and resurrection of Jesus, is in flat contradiction of 
their statements, and of common sense. 

I. Jesus was not arrested during the night that began the 
fourteenth day of the Israelite month Nisan, or during Passover 
night. Both Matthew and Mark tell us that the rulers decided 
not to arrest Jesus on a feast day; for fear of a tumult among the 
people, Matthew 27:6; Mark 15:2. This forbids the idea that he 
was arrested Passover day, the fourteenth of the month, a feast 
day; or during the succeeding day, the fifteenth, the feast day of 
unleaven bread, a feast day; or during the sixteenth, the weekly 
sabbath, as we shall show. He could not have been arrested 
earlier than the morning of the seventeenth, the first day that was 
not a feast day. The decision of the rulers, and the feast days or 
sabbaths, two annual and one weekly, forbid the idea that he was 
arrested earlier than the morning of the seventeenth. The events 
that are recorded as occurring between the killing of the passover 
lamb and the arrest, utterly forbid such an idea. (a) The kill- 
ing of the Passover lamb. That was killed at sunset, just as the 
fourteenth day began. (b) Dressing it. (¢) Cooking it. (d) 
Eating the passover. (e) The long series of discourses, of which we 
have only short outlines in John 13, 14, 15, 16. (f) The prayer 
of John 17. (g) The conversation between Jesus and Judas—be- 
tween. the apostles—between Jesus and the apostles, about his 
betrayal. (h) The conference between Judas and the rulers, and 
the arrangement for the betrayal. (i) The incidents in Luke 
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22:24, the strife about who should be greatest—the rebuke of 
Simon—the talk about their past mission—about swords. We 
have only hints of what occupied many hours. (j) The institu- 
tion of the Supper. This was solemnly done. It was not eaten 
like a lunch at a railroad station. (k) The singing or chanting 
of the psalms. (1) The journey to Gethsemane. (m) The 
three hours prayer and agony in the garden. Is not the assertion 
of the Infidel, “that the very thought that all these occurred in 
nine hours or less, is absurd to idiocy,” true? 

II. If arrested as early as three o’clock in the morning, 
Jesus could not have reached the house of Caiaphas before daylight. 
There were (a) The conversation between Jesus and the soldiers; 
(b) Judas points him out; (c) Peter resists; (d) Jesus heals the 
ear of the priest’s servant; (e) The tumult over the young man 
who fled naked; (f) Jesus rebukes the soldiers for arresting him 
as acriminal; (g) The march back into the city to the house of 
Annas; (h) Annas sends him to Caiaphas. 

III. The trial before Caiaphas could not have begun before 
nine or ten o'clock. There were (a) A fire built. (b) Peter has 
altercations with soldiers and servants; (c) He denies Jesus; who 


was present (Luke 22); (d) The rabble, while waiting for the 
trial to begin, abused and insulted Jesus. All this took hours of 
time. Did the Israelite National Council, composed of seventy 
eminent men, most of them aged meu, assemble from different 
parts of the city and vicinity, before ten o'clock? Is not the idea 
absurd ? 


IV.. The trial before Caiaphas occupied one day at least. (a) 
Much search was made for witnesses who could testify to some- 
thing that would make Jesus a criminal. (b) Many witnesses tes- 
tify to many things. (c) There was a personal examination of 
Jesus. (d) Much controversy in the council. (e) It. closed with 
much insult and abuse of Jesus. If we read such an account of 
the trial of a conspirator, in a civil court, would not, we say, that 
it took up a whole day? Are not events in the Bible like all 
others ? 

V. There was a meeting of the council the next day anda 
long consultation about how to compass the death of Jesus 
[ Matthew 27:1, Mark 15:1]. Judas appeared before this meeting. 
[Matthew 27:3]. They concluded to take Jesus before Pilate, the 
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Roman Governor, for trial and execution. There were: [a] a 
journey to Pilate; [b] arrangements for trial; [¢] many witnesses 
who made many accusations; [d] Pilate examines Jesus; [e] has 
much altercation with the disorderly Israelites; [f] he.learns that 
Jesus is a Gallilean and sends him to Herod. If we read of such 
meetings and consultations of a civil court, a journey to the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, and such a trial, would not we say that it took 
up one day at least? Are not Bible events like all others? Or 
do we lay to one side all sense and probability when reading 
them ? 

VI. The trial before Herod took up at least half a day. [a] 
Herod had to be notified; [b]| had to arrange to hold the trial; 
[c] hear accusers; [d] hear witnesses. [e] He subjects Jesus to 
a long examination. [f] He arrayed him in purple and abused 
him. [g] He sent him to Pilate. [h] Herod and Pilate met and 
made friends. In any other case would not we say that half a day 
was a brief time for all this? 

VII. The second trial before Pilate took up the remainder of 
the day. [a] Pilate summons the National Council. [b] There is 
a long trial. [c] Much altercation between Pilate and the disor- 
derly Israelites. [d] Many examinations of Jesus, some public, 
some private. [fe] Pilate tries in many ways to save Jesus. [f] 
He washes his hands. [g] Turns him over tothe rabble for execu- 
tion. [h] They array Jesus in purple, crown him with thorns, 
insult and abuse him. In any other history, would not we say 
that this trial must have lasted until late in the night? 

VITI. On the morning of the execution there were: [a] 
Taking the condemned out of prison; [b] Forming the procession 
of soldiers and multitude; [¢] The slow march to place of execu- 
tion. [d] The fainting of Jesus and the delay over it; [e] The 
evolutions around the place of execution; and [f] The placing of 
the condemned on the crosses. Nine o’clock was a very early hour 
tor the conclusion of all this. All idea of even one trial before it, 
is preposterous, 

I repeat that the thought that all that is recorded as oceur- 
ring between the killing of the Passover lamb, and the appearance 
of the soldiers in the garden to arrest Jesus, took place in a few 
hours—in one night—in less than several days—is absurd to idiocy. 
Also, that the idea that all that occurred between the appearance 
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of the soldiers and the appearance of Jesus at the house of 
Caiaphas, took place in less than several hours is as absurd. That 
the thought that the trial before Caiaphas began earlier than nine 
or ten o'clock, is equally absurd. That the idea that the trial 
before Caiaphas required less than one day, is as absurd. That 
the thought that the first trial before Pilate, with its preliminary 
consultation of the council, took less than a day, is as absurd. 
That the idea that the trial before Herod required less than half a 
day, is as absurd. That the idea that the second trial before 
Pilate took less than the remaining half of the day and into the 
night, is as absurd. That the idea that a national council, and 
two Governors racing over Jerusalem, and holding four long trials, 
before eight o’clock in the morning, and in two or three hours, is 
so idiotic, that we wonder how men have entertained such a 
thought. That the idea that anything except the execution with 
all its previous arrangements, took place on the morning of the 
crucifixion is as absurd as the rest of this congeries of incomgru- 
ous nonsense. 

IX. Jesus was not crucified on the preparation day for the 
weekly sabbath. John says it was a preparation day for the Pass- 
oyer (John 19:14). It had nothing todo with the weekly sab- 
bath. He tells us (19:31), which day of the Passover feast it was: 
It was the great day of the feast. “That Sabbath was a great day” 
(ot the feast). In John 7:2; John tells us that the last day of 
the feast of tabernacles was “the great day of the feast.” In like 
manner, the last day of the feast of unleavened bread, and also 
the last day of the Passover feast, the twenty-first day of the 
month, which was the seventh and last day of the feast of unleav- 
ened bread, the eighth and last day of the Passover feast, was 
the “great day” of the feast. The day on which Jesus was cruci- 
fied was not a preparation day for the weekly sabbath, but a prep- 
aration day for an annual sabbath, the last and great day of the 
Passover feast. It could only be the weekly sabbath, because the 
annual sabbath and the weekly sabbath fell on the same day that 
year. We shall show that there was one working day between 
them. 

X. Jesus died after the ninth hour, and after three o'clock. 
The soldiers examined him. Pierced his side. Joseph went to 
the city. Saw Pilate. The Governor gave him the body of Jesus. 
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Joseph returned to the cross. Took the body of Jesus from the 
cross. He and Nicodemus wrapped it in spices; and laid it in 
his own tomb. The Sabbath—the great annual Sabbath grew on 
—was at hand, Luke 22:54. Evening, the evening that closed 
the Israelite day, had come. (Mark 15:42: Matthew 27:5-7.) Jesus 
was laid in the tomb as the evening that closed the preparation 
day ended, and just as the evening that began the great annual 
sabbath began. The Israelite day had two evenings, the evening 
that began it, just after sunset, and the evening that closed it, just 
before the next sunset. The Paschal lamb was killed “between 
two evenings or just at sunset.” 

XI. The women saw where Jesus waslayed. They returned 
to the city. Night overtookthem. They could not have purchas- 
ed spices that evening, for the sabbath began before they left the 
cross. Mark says, the sabbath—the great annual sabbath—being 
past they bought spices, that is on the work day that followed it, 
and was before the weekly sabbath. Luke says they bought spices, 
that is on this work day, and rested on the sabbath, the weekly 
sabbath, according to the commandment, the fourth command- 
ment. Luke refers to the weekly sabbath that followed this work 
day. Mark to the great annual sabbath that preceded it. There 
is no conflict between Luke and Mark. 

XII. The supposed conflicts between John and the other 
writers are easily explained. Matthew, Mark and Luke declare 
that Jesus was arrested after the passover day, the fourteenth day 
of the month. John declares that he was on trial and crucified 
before the passover. He refers to the twenty-first day of the 
month, the eighth and last day, the great day of the Passover 
feast. He tells us that it was the great day of the feast. This 
we learned in the case of the feast of tabernacles, was the last day 
of the feast. (John 7:14). So the passover day that John refers 
to, was the last, the great day of that feast. Jesus was on trial 
on @ preparation day for that day, for any of the six preceding 
days were preparations to it. He was crucified on ¢e preparation 
day for the last great day of the feast, the twenty-first, the great 
annual Sabbath. There is no conflict. Jesus was on trial at the 
sixth hour of @ preparation day for the great Passover day, the 
last day of the passover feast. There is no conflict between John 
and the others. They refer to the first day, the Passover proper. 
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He refers to the last day of the Passover feast, the great day of the 
feast. 

XIII. How long did Jesus lie in the tomb? There are four 
expressions that give the length of time. (a) “In three days;” 
John 2:19,20; Matthew 27:60, 61; Mark, 14:58; Matthew 27:40; 
and 59; Mark 14:29, 30. (b) ‘On the third day.” Matthew 16:31; 
17:23; 20:19; Mark 9:31; 10:34; Luke 9:22; 18:33; Matthew 
27:54; Luke 24:7, 21; Acts 10:40; I Cor. 15:4. (c) “After three 
days,” or, “ at the end of three days.” Mark 8:31; Matthew 27;63. 
(d) “ Three days and three nights,” Matthew 12:40. 

“In three days,” or “within three days,” may mean: any 
period not extending beyond seventy-two hours. It is an indefi- 
nite expression, from which we can learn nothing, except that he 
would not lie in the tomb beyond seventy-two hours. 

As Jesus was buried just at sunset, “ On the third day ” may 
mean any period not less than thirty-six hours, nor more than 
forty-nine, if day refers to day-light, or the period between sun- 
rise and sunset. If day means twenty-four hours it may mean 
any period not Jess than forty-nine hours, nor more than seventy- 
two. This expression is indefinite also. 

“After three days,” or “at the end of three days,” can not 
mean less than seventy-two hours, no matter what meaning we 
give to “day.” If we give to it the meaning of day-light, or the 
period from sunrise to sunset, as Jesus was buried at sunset, the 
end of the third period of day-light would be seventy-two hours. 
If we give to it the meaning of twenty-four hours, it can only 
mean seventy-two hours. This expression is definite, and can not 
mean anything less than seventy-two hours. Any attempt to 
reduce it to less than seventy-two hours, is a deliberate falsification 
of the only possible meaning of the language. 

“Three days and three nights,” means three periods extending 
from sunrise to sunset, or three periods extending from sunset to 


sunrise, or seventy-two hours. Any attempt to make it mean any- 


thing else is an insult to common sense and truth. I object to 
the attempt to define, or rather destroy the only possible meaning 
of the exact and definite expressions, “after three days” and 
“three days and three nights,” can have, by the indefinite expres- 
sions “in three days ” 


’ 


or “on the third day.” Common sense says 
explain the indefinite by the definite. Do not destroy the defi- 
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nite by the indefinite, and falsify all sense and truth, and make 
a liar of the Son of God, and make Infidels of all men. who 
think. 

I positively deny that an instance can be found in the word 
of God, where “after three days,’ or “three days and three 
nights,” meant or could mean less than seventy-two hours. I 
repudiate the stuff that “parts of days are reckoned as whole 
days ” in such expressions, or can be so reckoned. The idea is an 
insult to good sense. I deny that the Bible violates all truth in 
any such way. I assert that the ordinary interpretation that 
declares that Jesus lay in the tomb a few minutes of the close of 
the Israelite sixth day, the Israelite seventh day, and a few hours 
of the Israelite first day, or less than thirty-five hours, and proba- 
bly only a little more than thirty hours, when he said he would 
lie in the tomb seventy-two hours, blasphemously makes the Son 
of God a deliberate liar, if he knew how long he would lay in the 
tomb, or ignorant of what he blunderingly undertook to foretell. 
That this stuff about his being in the tomb a few minutes of one 
day, one night, one whole day-light day, and a piece of a second 
night, when he said he would lie in the tomb three entire days 


and three entire nights, is blasphemy. Or to say he rose after one 
day and about one quarter of a second day, when he said “he 
would rise after three days” three whole days. is also blasphemy. Let 


us have an end of such blasphemous repetition of Papal tradition 
gotten up to sanction their Good Friday. As we haye repudiated 
the tradition about Christmas being the date of Uhrist’s birth, so 
let us repudiate Good Friday as the time of his crucifixion. 

XIV. I wish now to point out another gross blunder. It is 
assumed that Jesus rose after midnight, and early in the morning 
of the first day of the week. Matthew is the only one who gives 
the time and events of his resurrection. He declares that he rose 
in the evening of the Israelite Sabbath, just as it was dawning 
into a first day of Sabbaths, the Christian Sabbaths, or first day 
Sabbaths. The Greek word Ofse means “evening” or “evening 
watch.” Such is its meaning in the three instances in which it 
occurs in the Septuagint Greek. Such is its meaning in Mark 
11:19, and 12:35, the only instances in which it occurs in the 
(ireek- of the New Testament, aside from Matthew’s use of it 
there. Its kindred word Ofséa means “evening” in every in 
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stance of its fifteen occurrences in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. Matthew declares that Jesus arose in the evening of the 
Israelite Sabbath, or seventh day, as it was dawning into a first 
day Sabbath. Mark, Luke and John narrate what occurred in the 
prosi or “early morning” following. Matthew does not record 
an event that they record. That removes all of the supposed con- 
flict between Matthew and the other writers, over which so much 
ink has been shed, and to no purpose, for if Matthew be under- 
stood to record the same events as the others, or what happened 
during the same time, nothing can reconcile the accounts. 

We have now, by an appeal to the Scriptures and common 
sense, exploded nearly every idea in the commonly accepted inter- 
pretation of the account of the arrest, trial, crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus. Let us now rearrange the history as common 
sense and the Scriptures demand. Jesus was born in the last 
week of August, or the first week of September, 4000 Israelite 
chronology, and not December 25th, 4004, as monkish tradition 
teaches. We discard these blunders, and it will prepare the way 
to reject greater blunders. He was immersed in the fall of A. D. 
26, or when he was “ about thirty years old” as Luke tells us. His 
temptation, his calling his disciples, and his return to Gallilee took 
up the time till winter set in. He spent the time in Gallilee, and 
Capernaum, till the spring of A. D. 27, when he attended his first 
Passover at Jerusalem. His ministry extended till the spring of 
A. D. 30, or over three years after his baptism. 

By an examination of astronomical tables, we learn that the 
phase of the moon that began the month Nisan, the month that 
began the Israelite ecclesiastical year, in the year A. D. 30, occur- 
red Thursday, March 24th. Jesus ate the Passover at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, which, that year, 
was the fifth day of the Israelite week. It was the evening of 
Wednesday, April 6th. He observed the Passover, an annual 
Sabbath, until Thursday evening, April 7th. He began the ob- 
servance of the first day of the feast of unleavened bread, the 
fifteenth of Nisan, an annual Sabbath, Thursday evening, April 
7th. He observed it during the Israelite sixth day ot the week 
and until Friday evening, April 8th. He began the observance of 
the Israelite weekly Sabbath, the seventh day of the Israelite 
week, Friday evening, April 8th. He observed it during the six- 
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teenth of Nisan, and until Saturday evening, April 9th. This 
accords with Matthew 26:5; Mark 14:2. The rulers decided not to 
arrest Jesus on a feast day, or holy day. That would forbid the 
idea that they arrested him on Passover day, or the first day of 
unleavened bread, an annual Sabbath, or the sixteenth of Nisan, 
the weekly Sabbath. Jesus ate the Passover; slept, ate, and ob- 
served these holy days with his disciples, like all loyal Israelites. 
During this time he discoursed with them, of which we have only 
meager outlines in John 13:14, 15:16, and in Luke 24. This 
occupied the time closing with the prayer in John 17, to the close 
of the weekly Sabbath, the sixteenth of Nisan, Saturday evening, 
April 9th. 

Jesus ate the ordinary meal Saturday night, April 9th, the 
beginning of the first day of the Israelite week, and seventeenth 
day of Nisan. After this meal he instituted the supper. They 
chanted a psalm, and went to Gethsemane. Then followed three 
hours prayer and agony that preceded the arrest. If we trace the 
events that preceded the arrest back to the supper, we can see 
clearly that Jesus did not institute the supper Wednesday night, 
April 6th, the beginning of the Israelite fifth day of the week, 
and fourteenth day of the month, Passover night, in connection 
with the Passover; but Saturday night, April 9th, the beginning 
of the Israelite first day of the week, and seventeenth day of the 
month, in connection with an ordinary meal. Jesus was arrested 
in the morning of April 10th; Sunday morning, the Israelite 
first day of the week, and seventeenth day of the month. The 
arrest, the journey to Jerusalem, the events at the house of 
Caiaphas, before the trial, at all of which Jesus was present, Luke 
22, occupied the time till nine or ten o'clock. The trial before 
Caiaphas took the time of Sunday, April 10th, and till the close of 
the Israelite first day of the week, and seventeenth day of the 
month, and the commencement of the second day of the week, and 
eighteenth day of the month. This gives time for all of the events 
before and during that trial. Jesus had his first trial before Pilate, 
on Monday, April 11th, and the second day of the Israelite week, 
and eighteenth day of the month. It closed as the third day of. 
the week, the nineteenth day of the month, was beginning. He 
had his trial before Herod Tuesday morning, April 12th, and his 
second trial before Pilate in the afternoon, or the third day of the 
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Israelite week, the nineteenth day of the munth. It extended into 
the night, Tuesday night, April 12th, and into the beginning of 
the Israelite fourth day of the week, the twentieth day of the 
month. 

Jesus was crucified April 13th, Wednesday morning, the 
fourth day of the Israelite week, the twentieth day of the month 
Nisan. This was the preparation day for the annual sabbath, the 
twenty-first of Nisan. the last and great day of the feast of 
unleavened bread, the last and great day of the passover week. It 
was not the weekly sabbath, but “a great sabbath”, an annual 
sabbath, that followed. Jesus was taken from the cross and put 
into the tomb just as the Israelite twentieth day, the day of prep- 
aration for the great sabbath closed, just at sunset. The women 
rested over the annual sabbath and bought spices on the work 
day following, our Friday as Mark tells us. They bought spices 
on the work day and rested on the weekly sabbath as Luke tells 
us. Jesus was put in the tomb Wednesday evening, April 13th, 
at sunset, just as the Israelite fourth day of the week, the 
twentieth day of the month, the preparation day for the great 
annual sabbath on the twenty-first, closed, and as the great annual 
Sabbath and the twenty-first day of the month, and the fifth day 
of the week, began. He lay in the tomb that annual Sabbath, the 
work day that followed, and the weekly Sabbath; or the fifth, 
sixth and seventh days of the Israelite week, or the twenty-first, 


twenty-second, and twenty-third days of the month, or three days 
and three nights as he said he would. Or, Wednesday night, 
Thursday and Thursday night, Friday and Friday night, and 


Lis 
Saturday; or from Wednesday evening April 13th, till Saturday 
evening April 16th. 

He rose, as Matthew tells us, in the evening that closed the 
Israelite weekly Sabbath, and as the evening began, that began 
the Israelite first day of the week, and as the twenty-third day of 
the month closed, and the twenty-fourth began. Or, he rose Sat- 
urday evening April 16th, at sunset. He showed himself to his 
apostles, as Mark, Luke and John narrate, “early in the morning” 
of the first day of the week, or April 17th. Then Jesus lay in the 
tomb “three days and three nights” as he said he would. He rose 
“after three days” as he said he would. We use common sense 
and use the definite positive statements “three days and three 
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nights” and “after three days”, to define the indefinite expressions 
“in three days” and “on the third day.” We do not violate all 
common sense, and use the indefinite expressions “in three days”, 
“on the third day’, to falsify and render senseless the definite un 
ambiguous expressions “three days and three nights”, and “after 
three days.” 

From all we have said we learn these lessons: T. Jesus in- 
stituted the supper during the night of the first day of the week. 
I]. That those who eat a paschal meal in connection with the 
supper, or eat it on Thursday night, because they think Jesus in- 
stituted the supper on passover night, and in connection with the 
passover on Thursday night, are entirely mistaken, in their practice 
and theories. II]. That if we desire to have anniversaries, we 
should observe April 13th, as the anniversary of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, and April 16th as the anniversary of his resurrection, 
and not the Good Friday and Easter Sunday of monkish tradition. 

Will our papers stop falsifying the teaching of the Bible, the 
plain declarations of the Son of God, and all sense, and stop jab- 
bering the stuff about “pieces of days being counted for whole 
days,” and cease retailing this papal falsehood that Jesus was cruci- 
fied on Friday, and lay in the tomb thirty hours? 

CLARK BRADEN. 


CAN WE DIVIDE ? 

The religious movement, which Tue CurisTIAN (QUARTERLY 
Review represents, had its origin in the conviction that sectarian 
divisions among the people of God were wrong, and that it was 
the solemn duty of enlightened Christians to seek a remedy for 
this great evil. It was not long until it was disebvered that these 
divisions had been caused, and were being perpetuated by the 
additions to, and the subtractions from, pure, primitive, Apostolic 


Christianity. The remedy was then very evident: it was to re- 


store—to reproduce—Christianity as taught by Christ and His 
Apostles. That this involved the discarding of all creeds, or other 
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uninspired authoritatiye productions, as religious guides, is a mat- 
ter of course. The muddy stream was forsaken for the clear, un- 
corrupted fountain. And all this that there might be found a 
basis of fellowship broad enough for all Christians to unite upon. 

For more than half a century the Disciples have urged this 
plea on the religious world, as well as upon those without the 
pale of the Church. For much of this time they have stood alone 
in their bold denunciation of the sinfulness of divisions, and even 
yet are the only people in the world, so far as known to us, who 
present a Scriptural and practicable basis of union for all Christ- 
ians. It is not to be marveled at, that a plea at once so in 
harmony with the word of God, and the purest impulses and 
aspirations of the Christian heart, should have met with large suc- 
cess, not only in winning many thousands to a Scriptural basis of 
unity, but in making a deep and permanent impression on the re- 
ligious thought of the age. This feature of the religious refor- 
mation we plead has outrun some others, doubtless because of the 
enormity of the evil it seeks to remedy, and has gained acceptance 
in the hearts of very many not otherwise identified with our move- 
ment, and has made of them apostles for its advocacy and propa- 
gation. Its continued growth, must, in the very nature of things, 


prove corrective of those errors and abuses which stand in the way 
of its realization. 


The time has come, however, in our own history, when the 
principles we have been so zealously urging upon others, must 
submit to the supreme test of self-application. If they do not 
stand this test—if they fail to prevent division in the ranks of 
their own advocates under circumstances similar to those which 
have caused division among others—they will stand convicted of 
impracticability, if nothing worse, at the bar of public sentiment. 
A ship may cross the Atlantic in fair weather and on a smooth sea, 
and yet be fatally defective in some essential point of sea-worthi- 
ness. But when the faithful vessel has ploughed its way through 
mountain billows whipped into fury by the dark wing of the tem- 
pest, and engines, pumps, propeller, rudder, hull, masts, rigging, 
compass—all have stood the test of the storm-king’s fury, and 
have landed the precious cargo safely at the desired haven, ¢hev, 
and not till then, does it command the full confidence of sailors 
and ocean voyagers. If the basis of union and communion which 
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we have presented to the world as broad enough for all the chil- 
dren of God, and which has thus far in our history, served to keep 
us one people, shall, in the presence of internal differences and 
fierce discussions, prove inadequate for preserving that unity 
among ourselves which we are seeking to effect among others, 
then so far as the original aim of our movement is concerned it 
will have proved a failure. Nor do we hesitate to say, that, in our 
judgment, however beneficial in other respects our movement may 
have been to the world, it would, in that event, be shorn of its 
chief glory and strength. 

If the Disciples have any advantage over other religious bodies, 
as respects this matter of union, it is because their position affords 
room for such differences of opinion and taste as are not incom- 
patible with Christian character, without severing the bonds of 
Christian fellowship, discriminating between faith and mere 
opinion and speculation. This has been our high claim in the 
past, and this, if anything, makes Christian union practicable. 
Nothing can be more evident than that any basis of fellowship 
which is not broad enough to allow honest differences of judg- 
ment in matters which do not affect loyalty to Christ, or the essen- 
tial faith, is too narrow for a foundation on which Christians of 


varying tempers, tastes and training may unite and co-operate in 
Christian work. It can not be denied that we are now on trial 
before the world, and before God, on this fundamental feature of 
our religious movement. Our failure at this point would be a 
grievous blow to the growing sentiment in favor of Christian 


unity throughout the religious world. Nay more; it would send 
hack into cheerless infidelity many who have been groping their 
way out of the tangled maze of doubt by the light which our posi- 
tion has thrown upon their path. If mutual forbearance between 
Christians within the limits before mentioned be impracticable, 
then clearly is Christian union impracticable. Such a conclusion, 
acquiesced in by the religious world, would turn back the hand on 
the dial of Christian reform a full half-century. Denominational 
ism, with all its envyings, strifes, weaknesses and errors, if not 
proven to be divine, would at least seem to be the inevitable result 
of Christianity. The perfection of the Christian system being thus 
impugned, the imperfection of its Author would be an easy and 
logical conclusion. Thus, by natural gradations, would human 
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reason, in many instances, descend from the radiant heights of 
faith in a Divine and perfect Savior, to wander, unsatisfied, in the 
sterile regions of rationalism. No marvel that our Lord, whose 
omniscient eye saw this relation between unity among His disci- 
ples and faith in Him, should pray: “That they all may be one 

* * that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.”— 
(John 17:21). 

It has often been pointed out by our patriotic statesmen that 
the failure of our experiment at self-government in this great repub- 
lic of the West,would blast the hopes and paralyze the efforts of the 
friends of Coustitutional liberty throughout the world. Encour- 
aged by the example which we have furnished them of “a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people,” they have 
been nerved to strike manly blows against the tyranny of unjust 
laws and oppressive governments. The overthrow of our Repub- 
lic would delight tyrants everywhere, and chill the ardor of repub- 
licans in all lands. May it not be said with equal force and truth 
that our effort to illustrate the practicability of union and frater- 
nity on the broad foundation in Zion laid, where Christians, 
while differing in opinions may be one in faith and in loving 
service, has given new vigor and a wider prevalence to the senti- 
ment of Christian unity in pious Christian hearts everywhere; 
and that a division among those who have been pioneers in this 
movement for unity, would be hailed by sectarian champions 
everywhere, as a demonstration of the impracticability of Christ- 
ian union, and of the necessity of creeds and disciplines other than 
the word of God? Would not the hearts of those true spirits in 
various religious bodies, sighing for a closer union with all Christ- 
ians, be saddened and discouraged by this argument which our un- 
faithfulness would put into the mouths ot those who have per- 
suaded themselves that in opposing our work they were doing 
God’s service? Is it probable thal an event involving so much dis- 
aster to all our high hopes and aims, and fraught with so much 
injury to a cause for which our Lord himself prayed, is likely to 
occur? Perhaps it would be well to enquire just at this point, 
what is meant by 

“THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT.” 

This is what we are required to “keep,” and it is exceedingly 

important to know what it is, and what it is not. By the “unity 
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of the Spirit’ we understand the unity which the Holy Spirit 
teaches through the Apostles, and which is possible only among 
those, in whom the Spirit dwells, since it is the outgrowth of the 
Spirits life-giving and unifying power. The unity of the Spirit 
is not mechanical unity, merely, as the different parts of a build- 
ing or of a machine are united; but the unity of ¢fe, as the 
branches of a tree, or the different members of the human body, 
are united. The latter is Paul’s own illustration of the unity of 
the Spirit’s operations.—-(I Cor. 12). The whole tenor of the 
chapter in which this illustration occurs is to show the unity of 
aim in all the diverse operations of the same Spirit. Just as the 
members of the human body, animated and controlled by the human 
Spirit, make one body, so the various members of Christ’s body, 
animated and controlled by the Holy Spirit, are one spiritual body. 
The union is primarily with Christ, and secondarily and conse- 
guentially, hetween those who are united with Christ. The Holy 
Spirit is the uniting agency, in both cases. It was His brooding 
over the primeval creation that brought life and order and unity 
out of desolation and chaos, and clothed the infant earth with ver- 
dure and beauty. Nothing but His divine energy and life-impart- 
ing presence can restore the moral sterility of the soul, dead in sin, 
to spiritual fruitfulness, and subdue its fierce passions into har- 
mony and unity. What need is there, then, that we avail our- 
selves of the Savior’s blessed promise: “How much more will your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him”? 
The “unity of the Spirit,” then, does not involve a general 
organization into one vast ecclesiasticism, as the Church of Rome 
teaches. The Spirit teaches no such unity. The existence of in- 
dependent and inter-dependent congregations, recognizing each 


other as sister churches, and co-operating together in carrying on 


the work which Christ has laid on His Church, drawn into loving 
fellowship of service by loyalty and love to aCommon Master, 
the inspiration of common aims, and the prompting of the same 
Spirit—all this is consistent with the “unity of the Spirit.” But 
denominationalism, with its warring sects, wearing different names, 
having different creeds, and erecting bars of fellowship not or- 
dained of God, which cut off other Christians from their fellow- 
ship, is so manifestly at war with the “unity of the Spirit,” that 
the only wonder is that so many pious souls have been deluded 
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with the idea that this is the normal state of the Church, and quite 
consistent with Christ’s prayer for the unity of His disciples. 

We have now arrived at a point where it is proper to intro- 
duce Paul’s own statement of the “unity” which he exhorted the 
primitive disciples to maintain. We give the whole passage in its 
connection: “I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with 
all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing one 
another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. There is one body, and Ore Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.” 

Among the people, called Disciples, all these points in the 
Unity of the Spirit, obtain. Whatever differences may exist they 
are not in reference to the (1.) One body; (2.) One Spirit; (3.) 
One hope; (4) One Lord; (5.) One faith; (6) One baptism; 
(7.) One God and Father. With great unanimity we all teach 
that the “One Body” is Christ’s body—the Church; that the “One 
Spirit” is the Holy Spirit who dwells in the one body; that the 
“one hope” is the hope of the resurrection from the dead to the 
enjoyment of everlasting life; that the “one Lord” is Jesus Christ 
who is “Lord of all,” whom we are to obey in all things; that the 
“one faith” is a belief, with the whole heart, on the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the world’s Savior and Redeemer; that the “one baptism” 
is the burial in water of a penitent believer, into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; that the “one 
God and Father of all” is the Creator of the Heavens and the 
Earth, and all that in them is, in whom we live, move and have 
our being, who is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom He is revealed unto the world. 

Holdiug as we do, in common, these great fundamentals of 
Christian truth which form the basis of a practical unity and co- 
operation, can we divide under the specious plea of preserving the 


purity of the Church? Not without disloyalty to the plainest 
injunctions of God’s word. Within the limits of the circumter- 
ence marked by these cardinal points of unity, there may indeed 
be differences in judgment as to the wisest methods of carrying 
on the Lord’s work; differences as to the advisability of employing 
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this or that agency in our Christian activities; differences in taste 
about the propriety of a hundred things more or less associated 
with Christian work and worship; but for all these differences the 
remedy is, “lowliness, meekness, long suffering, forbearing one 
another in love.” If such differences had not existed in the days 
of the apostles, there would have been no occasion for this “for- 
bearing "one another in love.” Standing as it does in the very 
forefront of these divine unities, this grace of forbearance has not 
had the prominence it deserves in the question of unity among 
Christians. In “endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace,” which is love, mutual forbearance is a sine 
gua non, The minds of even regenerated persons are not dupli- 
cates, and if they were, differences in education and surroundings 
would beget contrariety in tastes, temperaments and judgments. 
Especially must this be true in a religious movement that encour- 
ages freedom of thought and investigation, and places no limit to 
the discovery of truth. The religious body that has no room for 
“forbearing one another in love,” has no room for growth. It isa 
cold, formal, lifeless body from which the living Spirit has fled. 
For our religious neighbors to suppose that these differences 
among us necessitate division is natural enough, for on such issues 
most of them have divided and sub-divided; but it would be wholly 
inconsistent with the very genius and aim of our movement to 
split up over such questions. The Zxdependent had an article 
recently, entitled “ W707 there be a division ?”, in which it discusses 
the probabilities of division among the Disciples, misled by some 
unfortunate newspaper utterances. In its article, the 7xdependent 


speaks of the “Conservative party,” and the “Liberal party” among 
us. It need not be denied that there are these e/ements in our 


ranks. But did the /rdependent ever know even a single congre- 
gation, or a political party, or a literary club, or any other human 
organization that did not have these elements? They existed even 
in the apostolic Church; but liberal Paul and conservative Peter 
and James managed to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.” Who will say that we are not even indebted to this 
very difference in the intellectual mould of these men for certain 
phases of many-sided truth which make the New Testament so 
full and complete? Even so now, these conservative and progress- 
ive elements which have come down to us, when indissolubly held 
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to acommon center by a common faith and a common loyalty, and 
cemented by a divine charity may each serve a wise purpose by 
mutually supplementing each other, and thus contributing to the 
welfare of the common body. 

Is it not a more reasonable view, and one that comports more 
with the divine wisdom of Him who is the Author of the Christian 
system to suppose that He would adapt his religion to the facts of 
human nature, and furnish free scope for the use of these varied 
powers, than to suppose the contrary? For instance: men are 
sinners; if Christianity contained no provision for this sad fact, its 
inadaptation to human wants would be apparent, and its divine 
origin might well be called in question. Another fact equally 
evident in human nature is, that there is such a difference in the 
mental constitution of men and in the combination of the various 
elements that enter into the structure of a rational human soul, as 
necessarily produce divergence in sentiment and taste upon many 
things with which Christians have to do. Now if Christianity failed 
to recognize this state of things and made no provision for it, but on 
the contrary insisted on “one opinion,” as strictly as it does on the 
“one faith,” as a condition of fellowship, its impracticability as a 
universal and age-lasting religion would be obvious to the most 
ordinary mind. But instead of this kind of iron-bedstead the- 
ology, only a few simple and essential things are insisted on as the 
basis of unity, while “forbearing one another in love,” is urged as 
the remedy for all differences between those who accept these essen- 
tial things. This shows that the Author of human nature is also 
the Author of Christianity. 

It is frequently urged as an insuperable objection to our plea 
for unity among Christians, that “we cannot all see alike on every- 
thing,” as if this were essential to unity. It is clear that those 
who urge this objection have never understood the principle we 
are now seeking to impress. They seem to forget, too, that our 
divine Lord knew as well as they, that men “can not all see alike 
in everything,” and yet, knowing this as He did, He prayed that 
His disciples in all ages might be one. There must, then, be some 
way of harmonizing this divinely required unity, with this variety 


in opinion; and what that way is, has already been pointed out. 
It is not a little strange, however, that among those who have 


been zealously advocating the practicability of the basis of union 
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herein set forth, and who have often exposed the fallacy of those 
who supposed uniformity in opinion to be a requisite to Christian 
union, there should be found any one who seems to recognize a 
necessity for division among those who have accepted this basis, 
because of such differences as now exist among us—differences 
that do not affect the “unity of the Spirit,” but that relate to 
questions of expediency, such as the “plan” to be pursued in 
spreading the Gospel, or the helps that may be used in the public 
worship. All agree that the Gospel must be sent to all nations, 
and that God must be worshipped in Spirit and in Truth; it is only 
a difference of opinion about the best method of doing these 
things. If the virtue of forbearance does not apply here, where 
is there need for it in practical Christianity ? 


It may be said in reply—and indeed it is the only thing that 
can he said—that to treat these divergences as matters of indiffer- 
ence would be to encourage them and give them greater popu- 
larity; and that loyalty to the truth requires that they be shown 
no quarters. This plea is the stock in trade in all schismatic 
movements. And yet reason, Scripture precedent, and all history 
unite in teaching us that kind and fraternal remonstrance, within 
the limits of fellowship, is a much surer remedy for any harmful 
custom or practice than division, and that “forbearing one 
another in love” is not only the way to preserve unity in fellowship, 
but the way to come to “the unity of the 4vow/ledge of the Son 
of God.” * It is of the very first importance to the complete suc- 
cess of the religious movement to which we are committed, that 
these truths be clearly apprehended and acted upon by those who, 
under God, are moulding the thought, and guiding the religious 


development of our people. If we shall succeed in avoiding this 


rock upon which others before us have split—if we can demon- 

* The truth of this may be seen in the fact that it is far more difficult to 
unite and harmonize two parties that have been for some time separated than 
it would have been to have prevented division in the first place. If one 
tenth the eftort that has been put torth to effect a re-union between the North- 
ern and Southern sections of the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, had 
been used at the right time to remove the causes of alienation, there never 
would have been any division. Differences are magnified by formal separa- 
tion and alienation, and minified by forbearance and intermingling as breth- 


ren. 
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strate by our example the practicability of maintaining “the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace” in the presence of wide diver- 
gences of judgment and sentiment on matters of Expediency or 
in the application of general principles to present emergencies— 
we shall then go before the world with this mighty plea for union, 
and in the confidence born of experience, urge its high claims on 
the consciences of men with an earnestness and boldness we have 
seldom before manifested. We can then‘point triumphantly to 
our history as a sufficient vindication of our plea against the 
charge of impracticability. Not our confidence, only, but of oth- 
ers will be increased. There is not a government in the world 
to-day but that has increased faith in the stability and perpetuity 
of the American Republic, since it has demonstrated its ability to 
survive internal dissensions and civil war, and go on in its career of 
peace and prosperity. Now is probably the crucial test in our 
history. This ordeal passed in safety, the future is full of the 
promise of peace, unity and glorious achievement. The questions. 
which now disturb us, will most probably never disturb our chil- 
dren. They will see eye to eye upon those matters that are now 
supposed to most seriously endanger our unity. Truth is one, and 
growth in truth means growth in unity. The tide of missionary 
zeal which even now is bringing enlarged Spiritual blessings to 
the Churches, will then have risen so high as to completely sub- 
merge all small and trivial issues. Our hearts will be so full of 
India, China, Japan, Africa, and the islands of the sea, and our 
papers so full of good tidings, from these far off lands, that we shall 
have no time, space nor disposition to quarrel about plans and 
expedients. 


As I write these lines my soul is stirred within me. There 
rises before my vision a scene so full of inspiration and glory that 
fancy could never have painted it. It isa vision of faith. Only 
twenty-five years in the future—and I see our present force 
swelled into a mighty army of two million soldiers of the cross un- 
der the banner of “One Lord, one faith, one baptism,” keeping step 
to the music of the Cross, as they march unitedly to the Spiritual 
conquest of heathen lands for our Lord Jesus Christ! [ hear the 
voice of thanksgiving and praise from the dusky hordes of India, 


Japan and the “dark continent,” and the familiar strains of music 
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that reach my ear are the tunes our children are singing in our 
Sunday schools to-day. But I forbear. 

All this, and more than my pen can here record, in the event 
that we heed the apostolic injunction and, “forbearing one another 
in love,” endeavor to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” As tothe probable results that would follow the adoption 
of a contrary course I have no heart to speak. I know demons 
would laugh, and sectarian champions exult; and [ believe that 
angels would weep, and the hearts of many faithful soldiers of 
the Cross would almost break with grief. But we shall not divide. 
We cax not divide. A failure to co-operate in mission work, as a 
whole, there may be for a while; but even this is only temporary. 
A formal division into two parties, there cannot be. There is no 
cause for it, and we do not believe there is any deszre for it. A 
thousand sacred memories of the past forbid it. The remembrance 
of battles fought and victories won for truth and right, and the 
lives of great and grand men, who urged this plea in the face of 
scorn, persecution, misrepresentation, hardship and poverty, and 
whose hearts were large enough to take in all who loved Christ 
and were loyal to Him, forbid the thought. Their exhortations 
to love and unity yet linger in our ears, and rebuke the very idea. 
The centripetal power of a common faith, and a wondrous una- 
nimity in our understanding of the Gospel, render it unnatural 
and impossible. Down below the surface of all this agitation and 
discussion about things expedient and inexpedient there is a sub- 
stratum of a common faith and acommon sympathy which makes 
us one people despite these petty differences. The prayer of our 
Savior for the unity of His Disciples, and the solemn exhortations 
of the Apostles to the same end, render it absolute disloyalty and 
treason to attempt to create ur foster division. He who would 
attempt such a thing must do so in the face of these holy admo- 
nitions, and in opposition to all who reverence the authority of 
Christ and His Apostles, and would of course ingloriously fail. 

In his farewell address, the “Father of his Country”, advised 
his countrymen to frown indignantly upon every attempt to alien- 
ate one portion of the country from another. Not unlike this is 
the inspired command to “mark them which cause divisions and 


offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and 
avoid them.”—(Rom. 16:17). Surely, if it be a patriotic duty to 
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maintain political unity between the people of these United 
States, and to cultivate good will between the different sections 
thereof, it is still more a Christian duty to study the things that 
make for peace, and thus endeavor to “keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.” The very word which the Apostle uses to 
enjoin this duty signifies that an carnest effort is necessary to 
maintain this unity. “Endeavoring”, that is, as the Greek, ozov- 
dagorte:, signifies, “zealously giving diligence” to “keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace”. Here. perhaps, is where the 
chief source of trouble is to be found. We have not given suffi- 
cient diligence to cultivating that love which is both “the bond of 
perfectness” and “the bond of peace.” We have probably given 
too much attention to the knowledge which p~/s up,and too little 
to the love which é*/ds up. We have not been considerate 
enough of the feelings and judgments, and even the prejudices of 
one another. Editors have allowed too much liberty to corres- 
pondents in the use of harsh and unkind criticism. In this res- 
pect we have all offended. We would do well to repent of our 
past lack of forbearance, and of our harsh, thoughtless speeches, 
and in the future strive to “put on, as the elect of God, holy and 
heloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long suffering; forbearing one another and forgiving one an- 
other, if any man have a quarrel against any; even as Christ for- 
gave you so also do ye.”—(Col. 3:12-13). This “unity of the 


Spirit” has its seat in the eart, not in the head. There are 
} 


chords in all our hearts that respond to the magic touch of love. 
The soul’s sweetest harmonies are played on those responsive 
chords. They have been silent too long. Their melodies are 
needed now to hush the whispers of probable separation and to 
draw into a closer union those whose high mission it is to plead 
union to all the scattered children of God. 

That is a beautiful story told of our soldier boys,-—-Federal 
and Confederate—as they lay encamped one still, clear night on 
the opposite shores of a Southern stream. The Union band struck 
up “Hail, Columbia,” and was answered by “Dixie” from the Cone 
federate band. Thus a kind of musical duel was fought, the 
‘Star Spangled Banner” being replied to by the ‘Bonnie blue 
flag”, and so on, until one of the bands began the tender melody 
of “Home, Sweet Home”, which sent the thoughts of all back to 
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their mothers and the loved ones at home. The other band caught 
upthe same air, and the duel was changed to a dvef, and then 
swelled into a grand chorus as the boys in blue and those in gray 


caught up the sweet refrain and sang, in unison, 
“Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.” 

A common chord had been struck. They did not @// believe in 
what either flag represented, but they all believed in home, sweet 
home. 

May it not be that we have been giving too much prominence 
to the things about which we differ, not only among ourselves but 
with others, and by dwelling on these have unduly magnified their 
importance, and unnecessarily widened the breach between us? 
When it comes to exalting the name of our blessed Savior, and 
glorying in the Cross, we are all one. Party shibbuleths are for- 
gotten when we unite in singing “Jesus lover of my soul.” 

The Disciples hold great and important truths in common, by 
the faithful presentation of which our past victories have been 
won. Let us magnify this common faith. And above all, let us 
press closer to Him of the seamless robe, drawn by His matchless 
love. United to Him we shall be so closely united to each other, 
that no power in the universe can separate us from each other 
without first separating us from Christ—and this can never be. 
“For Lam persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
—(Rom.8:38-39). 

J. Hi. Garrison. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
What is “Substantialism,” of which the public is now hear- 
ing so much? Ina broad and general sense it is claimed to be a 
new philosophy of entitative being, animate as well as inanimate. 
To claim, however, anything new in philosophy at this late day, 
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we admit to have an arrogant look on its face, especially in the 
light of the numberless so-called systems of philosophy that have 
come and gone during the last three thousand years of the world’s 
history. Before, however, condemning this claim for a new Sub- 
stantial Philosophy as presumptuous, not to say preposterous, we 
beg to be heard in its explanation and defence. 

Until quite recently the term Swéstantialism was unknown, 
or at least was not inuse. It is not now, we believe, to be found 
in any dictionary, though that, we apprehend, will not be the case 
long. Five years ago, as we learn, the word had never appeared in 
print, much less had it assumed a prominence commanding the 
respectful attention of scientific and religious thinkers throughout 
half a continent. At this very time the word, instead of being 
an obscure one, is upon thousands of enthusiastic tongues, is heard 
from hundreds of pulpits and lecture platforms, and is appearing 
in scientific and theological treatises in scores of current publica- 
tions. And what is better, the more it is examined into, discussed, 
and understood, the stronger and more courageous do its adhe- 
rents become in its support. The philosophy of Substantialism, 


therefore, thus shows every indication of having come to stay. 


But while it is praised and glorified by its friends, as the central 
key tothe main arch in the structure that spans scientific and 
religious truth, it is also opposed and ridiculed by others who, it 
is claimed, do not yet comprehend its teachings, as but refined 
materialism with a strong tendency toward pantheism. 

But Szdstanzialism is totally unlike and distinct from both 
materialism and pantheism. Indeed it is almost exactly the oppo- 
site of both of them. It is sa? generis, being unlike, in much of 
its basic principles, any philosophy heretofore taught, either 
ancient or modern; resting chiefly upon claimed new discoveries 
in science, and especially in physics, which could not have en- 
tered into any previous system of philosophy, unless this claim 
for new discovery be unfounded. 

Materialism as a philosophy teaches unequivocally that matter, 
in its various forms and attenuations, is all the substance or enti- 
tative existence there is in the universe, while Substantialism 
teaches that matter constitutes but a small fraction of the real 
substantial entities in Nature. The great leaders of Materialism 
hold that mind, soul, life, and spirit, are not substantial in any 
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sense whatever, because not material, but that they consist of vari- 
ous modes of motion,—mere motions of the brain and nerve 
molecules “placed together in a most varied manner,” as Professor 
Heckel expresses it in his 7/¢story of Creation; and since motion 
is nothing entitative or substantial, being merely a phenomenon 
of matter, it necessarily ceases to exist as soon as the moving 


molecules of the brain and nerves come to rest. Hence, according 


to materialism, when the man dies and these material molecules 
cease to vibrate or move, the soul, life, mind, or spirit which con- 
sists alone of such molecular motions, necessarily ceases to exist. 
Hence, materialism teaches necessarily that no immortality or 
future conscious existence is possible for humanity. Substantial- 
ism, on the contrary, proclaims the exact opposite of all this, 
namely, that every thing in the universe of which the mind can 
form a positive concept, whether visible or invisible, whether 
tangible or intangible, whether corporeal or incorporeal, is substan- 
tial in some form or degree; and that the soul, being an incorpor- 
eal conscious substance, cannot be destroyed; and hence, as a con- 
scious entity it will live forever. It is, therefore, in its fundament- 
al or basic principle the direct opposite of the materialistic phi- 
losophy as universally held. 

The same may also be averred of pantheism. While that phi- 
losophy teaches that the system of Nature itself—the material 
universe with its fixed but unintelligent laws and forces—is God, 
and all the God there is, or ever was, or ever can be. Substan- 
tialism teaches the direct opposite, namely, that God is a personal 
and supreme intelligence who rules over Nature, is in fact the 
Author of Nature, and is as much above Nature with all it con- 
tains as man is above the lifeless dirt ; and that He not only cre- 
ated all things, but that He clothes himself with Nature, includ- 
ing these elements and forces from which matter came, as with a 
garment; and that He uses the universal laws and forces of 
Nature as the instruments of His will and power with which 
to accomplish His ends. But let us not anticipate our subject too 
much. 

We purpose, during this brief exposition of the Substantial 
Philosophy to show what it is, as well as what it is not. We pur- 
pose showing not only how it originated and what led to it, but 
what it aims to accomplish in the regeneration of physical science, 
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and in the uplifting of the Chistian Church from the quagmire 


of doubt and uncertainty that have long environed her, placing 


her feet upon asolid rock of reason, philosophy, and science, where 
she may safely and serenely defy the attacks of the enemies of re- 
ligion. 

The term Sudstantialism comes from the generic word szb- 
stance, of course, which signifies, as its first or fundamental mean- 
ing, according to Webster—‘shat which underlies all ou:ward 
manifestations,” Substance, therefore, embraces in its broad sig- 
nification every real existence, or entity, or thing in the universe 
that can in any manner produce a manifestation, whether that 
manifestation or its cause may come within the range of our sen- 
suous observation or not. This definition does not alone apply, as 
we can readily see, to matter, which includes only the gross or tan- 
gible forms of substantial being, or those forms which are pon- 
derable or otherwise physically manifest by chemical or mechan- 
ical tests, and from which word materialism \as its derivation. 
It applies also to every force or invisible cause in Nature. Hence, 
while all matter is substance or substantial, it by no means fol- 
lows that all substance is matter or material. As a simple and 
familiar illustration of this distinction, it isa fact that all ¢vox is 
metal, hut this by no means proves that all metal is iron. The 
broader term metfaZ necessarily includes the narrower term, 7roz, 
but the narrower by no means includes the broader. Many who 
have raised objections to Substantialism have failed entirely to 
grasp even this manifest and elementary distinction, and have 
thus declared their mental incapacity to conceive of any substance 
that is not material. We sincerely sympathize with those whose 
mental capacity is thus circumscribed, and whose minds are thus 
chained down to but a small part of universal Nature, and the 
much less important part at that. 

It was the accidental acquaintance which we formed with a 
very candid and highly intelligent materialist—Daniel Smith—in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, some years ago, which first impressed upon our 
mind the importance of the distinction we have just made be- 
tween matter and substance, and which constituted the turning 
point in our life-work. Mr. Smith firmly believed, and urged 
energetically, that the universe consisted only of matter and 
motion, He declared his total inability to conceive of any sub- 
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stance that was not #a/fer, in some form or degree of attenuation, 


and that all outside of matter which impressed our senses was but 
the motion of material bodies. Our efforts and various experi- 
ments, during several days sojourn with him, enjoying by his 
urgent solicitation the hospitality of his home, were chiefly direct- 
ed to this single problem, in order to convince him that vastly 
more than one half of the entitative universe was immaterial sub- 
stance. Those earnest experiments were the entering wedge that 
has since fully unveiled to our own view the overwhelming proofs 
of the truth of Substantialism, of which we then had but the first 
inkling, and the basic facts of which we will soon endeavor to un- 
fold. 

While we were thus engaged with our friend, at the very 
threshold of the New Philosophy, we were deeply impressed with 
what we have since been forced to regard as an incontrovertible 
scientific truth, and which all our subsequent investigations have 
tended to confirm, namely, that this grand but natural division of 
the universe, as already hinted, into material and immaterial sub- 
stances is the Aey to all true philosophy in science as well as in 
religion, and which will help to unlock more hidden recesses, solve 
more problems, and unravel more mysteries in both science and 
religion than any other single philosophical truth ever enunciated 
by man. It is not strange, therefore, viewing this basic principle 
as we are forced to do, that we have made and are making the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy so prominent a feature in our own magazine, 
and to which we expect to devote the best energies of the remain- 
der of our life. 

This natural and necessary classification of the entities of the 
universe into material and immaterial substances being thus the 
central truth as well as the chief corner stone of Substantialism, it 
will be but a plain and we trust not uninteresting narrative to 
trace the progress of its developement from this initial beginning 
onward, and thus watch its gradual growth to maturity. 

As all Nature is thus divisible into the two great departments 
of material and immaterial substances, it is immediately manifest 
that within each grand division there must be also minor divisions 
or numerous gradations of substance from the dense to the rare, 
from the grosser to the more refined. On the material side of this 
substantive line of demarkation we have a most important and 
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suggestive fact, one which ought of itself to impress every thought- 
ful mind, namely, that physical or corporeal bodies—those strictly 


denominated matter—are of innumerable grades of density and 


tenuity, grossness and refinement, extending from the lowest to 
the highest orders, from platinum the heaviest and the diamond 
the hardest of all known bodies, up through the various metals, 
earths, minerals, woods, solid and pliable animal organisms, until 
we reach the domain of liquids. There matter shows also an 
ascending scale of similar various degrees of gravity, fluidity, and 
variety, such as mercury, sulphuric acid, water, alcohol, etc., till 
the boundary line of that division of substance is reached, and we 
enter by an almost imperceptible gradation upon the territory of 
gaseous fluidity, thence rising also in it through more and more 
tenuous degrees of rarefaction, from dense carbonic acid gas 
through our common air to its highest attenuation, as when nearly 
exhausted in the receiver of an air-pump, thence through the 
physical elements constituting air and water, namely oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, the latter being the highest and most 
tenuous of all the known gases, till at last we reach the absvlute 
boundary line of materiality, so far as is known to man, in that 
most wonderful of all corporeal substances called odor, This 
remarkable material substance is so entirely intangible and un- 
recognizable by man, except alone by the sense of smell, that by 
no mechanical or chemical test yet devised can we verify its exist- 
ence; and although admittedly a material substance—actual 
corpuscular radiations from the odorous body—it is nevertheless 
so almost infinitely attenuated and sublimed that the emission of 
cubic miles of it from a single grain of musk, for example, will 
produce no appreciable reduction in its weight. We can even, by 
the light Substantialism has furnished, see the wisdom of God in 
the creation of such a substance as odor, thus marking out the 
very border-land of immateriality in order to lead man’s benighted 
intellect from a world of gross matter up to a sublimer realm of 
immaterial entities, and thus enable the athiest to feel after God 
by the fingers of his senses, and so discern Him as the fountain of 
all substance, though, in the language of the Apostle, He be not 
far from every one of us. 

So nearly does this marvelous substance, odor, approach the 
border land of the incorporeal realm, and so nearly does it consti- 
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tute the transitional span across the hiatus that separates the here 
from the hereafter, that certain scientists of the materialistic 
school, apparently fearing its effects as an argument in favor of a 
substantial soul or spirit in man, have tried to theorize odor into 
another undulatory theory or so-called ‘mode of motion,’—a kind 
of “molecular vibration” of the atmosphere and the nasal organs, 
thus producing the sensation of smell. But the danger, in such a 
daring venture, of exposing the radical weakness of other received 
“modes of motion,” such as those of sound, heat, light, magnet- 
ism, electricity, life, soul, spirit, ete., has, we believe, caused the 
undulatory attempt to be abandoned as a philosophical failure, thus 
leaving odor where Professors Tyndall, Helmholtz, Carpenter, 
and other great scientists have placed it, among the most tenuous 
of material substances. The very fact that these would-be origi- 
nators of odorous air-waves (to act on the nasal membrane in the 
same manner as sonorous air-waves are supposed to act on the 
drum of the ear), having ingloriously abandoned the undertaking, 
ought, with the aid of a very little logical acumen, to cast serious 
doubt upon all the other theoretical “modes of motion” in any 
mind capable of reasoning philosophically. Plainly such a rea- 
soner ought to see, if one sensation (smell) is produced by the 
actual contact of material corpuscles so tenuous and so nearly im- 


material as to defy all mechanical and chemical attempts at verifi- 


cation, that the other sensations above it (hearing and sight) may 


have merely stepped across the boundary line of materiality into 
the incorporeal realm of substantial entities, and may thus receive 
their sensuous impressions by a corresponding contact of the sub- 
stantial but immaterial corpuscles of sound and light, generated 
and radiated according to the respective natural laws which govern 
them. If there be such athing in Nature, at all, as immaterial 
substance, then how much more reasonable and consistent is this 
uniform substantial view of the various sensuous impressions as 
caused by one harmonious chain of analogous substantial corpus- 
cular contacts, from the lower to the higher, from the material to 
the immaterial, than to suppose, as all science has heretofore 
taught, that Nature made an incongruous leap from substantial 
corpuscles in smell to mere motion in the sensations of hearing 
and sight? If the first three or lower sensations—touch, taste, 
and smell—are really produced by substantial contact with these 
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organs, as none can dispute, is it likely that the wise Author of 
Nature would change His plan toa mere motion of the sense- 
organs in the higher senses of hearing and sight? We can not 
conceive of a more irrational supposition; nor can we conceive of a 
trained scientific mind so illogical as tu accept such an abrupt and 
unnecessary departure,—such a disjointed want of congruity and 
uniformity in Nature’s plans—after we shall have fully demon- 
strated, as we expect todo, the existence of numerous immaterial 
substances in Nature, which even act forcibly and exhibit palpable 
manifestations upon ponderable physical bodies. 

These immaterial substances are divisible into three classes, 
namely, (1), those which have intelligence in various degrees, 
such as mind, spirit, intellect, instinct, etc.; (2), mere life, or vital 
force that does not think, belonging to both animal and vegetable 
organisms; and (3), the physical forces, neither vital nor mental, 
but wholly inanimate yet incorporeal in their nature, such as elec- 
tricity, magnetism, gravity, heat, light, sound, &c., that permeate 
and pass through the solidest material substances in defiance of 
the material conditions of impenetrability, displacemert, ete., bv 
laws which the Author of Nature has ordained to govern such in- 


corporeal substances. Let us then consider this phase of the ques- 


tion now distinctly presented, and see if it be possible to demon- 
strate beyond doubt the existence of this first or primal division of 
Nature’s great realm—the existence of a vast dumain of immate- 
rial substances of various degrees of grossness and refinement cor- 
rosponding with the chain of substantial entities, as we have in- 
timated, in the purely material domain. 

Having thus reached the immaterial field of research, what 
do we discover? Is it possible in reason that in stepping over this 
boundary line of material existences we have left all real substan- 
ces behind us when we have parted company with odor? It sure- 
ly does not seem so to us, or that such a view can be rational to a 
philosophical investigator. Substantialism teaches, on the con- 
trary, that we have only entered the hitherto unexplored and even 
almost unrecognized domain of the absolute physical, vital, mental 
and spiritual entities which, though immaterial, underlie, manip 
ulate, and control all material bodies, and from which domain, as 
their source, all material worlds have their origin, and from whose 
delegated power all visible manifestations are vow observed in 
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sensuous phenomena. These real entities, from the most refined 


spiritual and mental substances, downward through the lower 
mental powers and instincts, and the coarser vital substances of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, still downward through the 
physical but substantial forees of gravitation, electricity, light, 
heat, sound, magnetism, etc., are all around us in space as real en- 
titative existences, in ten thousand forms and operations, as Sub- 
stantialism tells us had we but the higher mental vision to behold 
them. And whatis peculiar of incorporeal substances, unlike mater- 
ial bodies, they do not interfere with each other in space, but a 
thousand of such entitative existences can occupy exactly the same 
corporeal place at the same time. If the physical forces be really 
immaterial substances, as Substantialism insists, it is plain that 
gravity not only occupies the minutest molecules of material bodies, 
but that light, heat, sound, magnetism, and electricity can all 
occupy the same material atoms at the same instant of time 
without displacing or in any way interfering with gravity, or one 
with another. 

Hitherto some eminent religious philosophers have fully 
recognized the spiritual realm of substantial or entitative exist- 
ence, teaching that our future homes will be real spiritual resi- 
dences, with substantial but spiritual environments, and that we 
will possess substantial spiritual bodies the counterpart of our 
physical organisms here, all of which is in strict accordance with 
apostolic teaching in numerous passages of the New Testament. 
But it remained for Substantialism to carry this principle into the 
realm of physical and natural science, and to establish by demon- 
strative evidence that the physical forces or so-called “modes of 
motion” in natural philosophy, as well as the vital forces, were all 
real but immaterial substances, and that, too, without a single 
exception. Thus the Substantial Philosophy is based upon the 
revolutionary idea that while spiritual substances, including the 
higher moral and rational powers of man, are all that theology 
and Christianity lay claim to, they form but a small fraction of 
the immaterial substances of Nature. The new Philosophy 
claims that the spirit and intellect of a Newton are no more a real 


substance than is the instinct or mental power of a worm, by 
which it seeks food or is warned to flee from danger. That the 


spirit of an archangel is no more a real substantial entity than is 
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s 
the vital force that enables a bird to lift its wings under the direc- 
tion of its limited but substantial instinct, or the vital energy in 
the tree that makes it bud, leaf, blossom, and bear fruit. All are 
alike real entities, but of different gradations of refinement in the 
immaterial realm of substantial being. And the reasons why the 
possibility of immortality or a future conscious existence attaches 
to the spirit or intellectual powers of man, including his vital and 
sensuous being, 


falls back and reabsorbs into the vital and mental fountain of the 


while the mental and vital entity of lower animals 


universe thus obliterating their individuality, are problems fully 
discussed in our earliest treatise on this subject,— Ze Problem of 
Fluman Life,—and will again be alluded to at the close of this 
paper. But although we cannot enter into that branch of the 
discussion here, we will only say, that notwithstanding the indi- 
vidual identity and consciousness of animate beings below the 
human plane will thus cease at death, the substance of the vital 
and mental powers of all such lower animals, down to the very 
lowest, is in no wise blotied out of existence at death, nor can it 
be annihilated anymore than can God annihilate himself or cease 
to exist. But all vital and mental substance, which is not schooled 
here to identify its owner with a state of personal immortality, 
goes back into the primordial fountain of substance and again 
becomes a part of the source whence it originally eminated. 

Here is where Substantialism is not tied to the limitations of 
previous systems of philosophy, though including in it at the 
same time all that theological science properly embraces as clearly 
taught in the Christian Scriptures. Ard thus can the new Phi- 
losophy be consistent with itself and with all known truth, 
ignoring no force in Nature either vital, mental, physical, or 
spiritual as a real substance, and thus also can it remain con- 
sistent in refusing to believe in the possible annihilation of sub- 
stance of any kind, as well as its possible creation out of nothing. 

But most important in the revolutionary work of Substan- 
tialism is the fact that it reinforces the church and all true 
religious philusophy in their claim for the possible existence of 
real immaterial substance in the spirit realm, by its invincible 
assault upon some of the chief theories of physical science, thus 
overturning all the so-called ‘modes of motion” in natural philoso- 


phy, and even demonstrating that .Soad itself (the representative 
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“mode of motion,” and upon which confessedly all the others have 
more recently been formulated, ) is a substantial emanation analo- 
gous to that of odor, and that air-waves or tympanic vibrations, as 
the cause of sound, have no foundation at all in true science. As 
the current sound-theory admittedly represents materialism, lying 
as it does at the foundation of all the anti-substantial modes of 
motion in physics, and as it is believed in and taught universally 
as infallible science, never having been called in question by any 
physicist during all the past centuries of investigation, it was 
most fitting that the Substantial Philosophy should overturn this 
representative theory before laying any claim to universality. This 
essential achievement—essential to its very existence as a true 
Philosophy—it claims most successfully to have accomplished. 
But leaving these generalities, let us come down to the more 
detailed particulars of this new departure in philosophy, and 
devote ourself a little to argument. We feel, for example, the 
incorporeal eat-rays as they act upon our cuticle, and at the same 
time note their physical effects in melting ice, in turning the solid- 
est bodies into liquid and molten masses, then converting these 
liquids into vapor, and at the same time consuming combustible 
materials into ashes. [s it reasonable to suppose, as science 
teaches, that this heat, as one of the physical forces of Nature, 
which can accomplish all this, is but a “mode of motion” of an 
unproved and unrecognizable ether, and that the heat which does 
all this is not an eatity or anything substantial? We believe that 
the very attempt to ignore heat as a substanee,—a force that will 
pass through a perfect vacuum and produce the corporeal} effect of 
melting ice,—would strike a philosophical mind as a self-evident 
absurdity, especially if such mind had once. become convinced that 
the existence of zmatertal substance was a possibility in ature, 
We also recognize the existence of light-corpuscles by their 
manifested effects upon our eyes in making objects visible to us at 
a distance. Then by the eyes of our reason we can see also the 
cords of incorporeal gravital substance pulling at the apple till its 
stem severs and it is dislodged, “falling,” as we express it, to the 
ground. But it no more falls in reality than the fish falls out of 


the water up into the air when drawn by the fisherman’s line. It 
no more falls, scientifically speaking, than the iron bar falls up 


toward the poles of a magnet held over it. The bar is drawn up 
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(just as the apple is drawn down) by the invisible, intangible 
threads of magnetic substance continually emanating and return- 
ing from and to the magnetic poles, seizing whatever material 
body is in sympathetic affinity with its own incorporeal corpuscles, 
and it thus either draws or repels the body seized according to the 
occult manner in which the molecules of the two substances inter- 
lock and commingle. But in the action of the corpuscles of grav- 
ital rays, unlike those of magnetic substance, it seems there is no 
repulsion, gravity consisting alone of sympathetic pull. 

The same conclusive proofs of the existence of real immaterial 
substances, beyond the domain of materiality, are witnessed also 
in the action and effects of electricity,—that all-pervading life- 
substance of the physical realm. That electricity is really sub- 
stantial, and terribly substantial at times, we need no stronger 
proof than the fact of its instant destruction of life should man or 
beast come in suitable contact with a wire conveying its invisible 
current. Can any one imagine anything less than a real sub- 
stance that will utterly demolish a forest tree, scattering its splin- 
ters over acres of ground? That it is an immaterial or incorpo- 
real substance, without possessing a single property of matter, is 
demonstrated, so as to leave not the slightest room for doubt, by 
the observed fact that it passes through solid iron wires almost 


with the speed of light, and without marring their fiber or percep- 
tibly impeding its own progress. Some have denied that electric- 
ity passes through the body of the wire but only courses along its 
surface. But this is disproved by the fact that all parts of the 
body of the conducting wire, commence to glow and show incan- 


descence at the same instant, as seen by the effect of a heavy cur- 
rent of electricity. 

The truth is, this immaterial substance passes through the en- 
tire material substance of the conductor at enormous velocity, just 
as sound passes through and permeates every atom of the con- 
ducting medium, whether it be air, water, or iron, or just as light 
permeates and passes through every part of a diamond or 
erystal. Why not claim that light only travels along the surface 
of crystals and that it does not enter their substance ? 

It is also claimed by others in order to evade the substantial na- 
ture of electricity, or the possibility of its passing through mate- 
rial bodies, that it is not a fluid that travels at all, but that the 
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wire is already charged with it from end to end, and that this res- 
ident electricity is made to act bodily throughout the whole wire 
on attaching the battery. But this supposition, while explaining 
nothing, will not hold good, since it cannot account for the wires 
becoming red hot and even melting with a more powerful battery; 
since this resident electric condition could not be increased to such 
intensity only by the addition of the incorporeal fluid that must 
enter and travel through the material texture of the wire in lar- 


ger or smaller quantities, as the case may he. While this fact 


demonstrates electricity to be a real substance that travels through 
the wire, it just as conclusively shows it to be an immaterial sub- 
stance, since it permeates and passes through material bodies in 
defiance of material conditions. 

In like manner substantial magnetic rays will dart off from the 
poles of the steel magnet, and in defiance of all material condi- 
tions will pass through sheets of physically impervious glass, seiz- 
ing and moving the iron armature on the opposite side with the 
some force precisely as if nothing intervened between the magnet 
and the armature. This experiment was one of the chief demon- 
strations we had the pleasure of making in the presence of our 
friend Mr. Smith, at Cincinnati, and which, as he admitted, was 
alone sufficient to prove that a real and effective substance may 
be absolutely immaterial, and from the force of which conclusion 
he frankly confessed that he saw no insuperable objection to the 
possible existence of the soul after death, or even to its probable 
existence, provided other corroberative evidence of such hypothesis 
could be adduced. Such was the weight of this proof, by the ae- 
tion of the magnet, upon the clear intellect of that philosophical 
materialist that he absolutely stood in awe of the invisible but 
real entity that would thus dart through sheets of glass, as it noth- 
ing intervened, and lift bodily a piece of inert iron. 

This experiment, which any one having a common horse-shoe 
magnet can easily try, furnishes a scientific demonstration in favor 
of the positive existence of immaterial substance, and of the pos- 
sible conscious existence of the soul after death, as well as of the 
probable existence of a personal God, that ought to be sufficient, 
properly carried out, to remove the gravest doubts from the mind 
of any unbiased and candid athiest. If an unintelligent substance 
like magnetic rays, having no material property whatever, but de- 
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fying all material conditions, though emanating from a material 
source, can exist as a real entity in open space actually separated 
from its source, and can dart through the most impervious material 
substances known to mechanics, seizing and bodily displacing 
ponderable material objects, is it unscientific or irrational to be- 
lieve and hold that an intelligent substance, like the conscious 
human soul, and the accompanying vital force that moves our 
bodies, may also exist as active and real entities in a separate state 
,of being? How this single argument, based on the action of in- 
corporeal magnetism acting with all its force and without the least 
curtailment through the most impervious material bodies, can be 
answered or set aside by the materialistic scientist, is beyond our 
powers of conjecture. That an actual substance passes from the 
magnetic poles through the sheets of glass and returns in circling 
currents in some mysterious way to draw the armature or push it 
as the case may be, it is utterly impossible to dispute, or else it is 
a physical, mechanical result without a cause to produce it—a self- 
evident fallacy. The modern scientific “mode of motion” theory 
will not avail here in the least to explain this, by trying to make 
out that the intervening air or other substance is thrown into 
molecular vibration by the magnet, thus acting upon the distant 


iron, &c., as a mode of motion. Aside from the impossibility of 


such mere vibrational tremor (did it even occur) pulling or push- 
ing any object, it is plain that such motion can not be the 
cause, since motion from a given source necessarily weakens in 
proportion to the quantity of matter to be passed through and 
moved, whereas the distant armature is pulled with precisely the 
same force, at a given distance from the magnet, whether one 
sheet or a dozen sheets of glass intervene, or whether or not any 
solid substance whatever intervenes. But the best proof that the 
vibratory motion of the connecting medium has nothing to do 
with the cause of displacement in the armature, is the fact that a 
piece of iron suspended in a vacuum (even as perfect as a Torricel- 
lian tube) is acted on by an outside magnet with the same force 
exactly as if the entire intervening distance were filled by air or 
by any other substance that might be supposed to be thrown into 
vibration. Thus the mode-of-motion doctrine in the case of mag- 
netism falls to the ground as it totally fails to account for the 
action of a magnet on a distant body, leaving magnetic force, 
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as an undeniable incorporeal substance, in peaceable possession of 
the field. We challenge the scientific world to make any reply to 
this argument for the absolute existence of immaterial substance, 


-—an argument which alone annihilates the mode-of-motion doc- 
trine as applied to other natural forces, leaving them all extities, 
just as required by the Substantial Philosophy. For, plainly, if 
magnetism is thus proved to be a real substance, by the utter in- 
adequacy of any mere motion of material substance to explain the 
facts, then gravity must follow as a real, immaterial substance, by 
applying the very same line of reasoning and illustration; and 
if these two forces of Nature are thus indubitably shown to be sub- 
stantial emanations, why not all the others? The argument 
thus seems absolutely conclusive. 

Indeed may we not claim it to be a truism, so well settled in 
the very texture of science as to entitle it to be received as axio- 
matic by any mind capable of philosophical thought, that, as no 
ponderable body can move of itself, so no body, such as the iron 
armature referred to, can move unless acted upon by a real sub- 
stance emanating from some source of power? Can any logical 
mind dispute such self-evident truth? IPf not, then have we not, 
in the most convincing manner, demonstrated in magnetic attrac- 
tion and repulsion an active, poweiful substance existing entirely 
outside of the domain of materiality, which defies all material 
conditions or material explanations, and which has not one mate- 
rial property ? 

True, this magnetic substance appears to cease to exist when 
it ceases its manifestations. Bnt it does not and cannot cease to 
exist, in the very nature of things. As it is admitted to be a real 
Jorce, the theory of the “conservation of the forces,” now aecepted 
as science, precludes the possibility of such magnetic substance 
being annihilated. Whatever becomes of it, and however it may 
be dispersed throughout space, or be diffused so that its active 
effects cease to be recognized by us, it nevertheless continues to 
exist in some essential and substantial form, or the so-called 
“conservation of the forces” of Nature cannot be true. 

Here, then, is where Sudstantialism practically began. Here 
is where it drove its first stake, pitched its tent, and from which 
point it took its first philosophical bearings. If one of the acknowl- 
edged physical forces, namely magnetism, is thus shown to be 
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not a mere technical vaguity or meaningless myth of science, but 
a real immaterial substance, as we have here found it to be, then 
reason would tell us, yea does tell us, as just intimated, that every 
other force is equally substantial, wsZess some insuperable difficulty 
shall be found to interfere which necessarily precludes such sub- 
stantial hypothesis, But no such interference in any of the forces 
after the most critical and searching investigation, ocetrs. On 


the contrary, rather, once admit the existence of immaterial sub- 
stance as a settled tact, as magnetism compels us to do, and then 
admit four of the natural forees—magnetism, gravity, electricity 
and heat—to be really substantial, as the first one irresistibly 
forces us to do, and is it reasonable or philosophical, after such 
data, not to include every other natural force, or whatever pro- 
duces sensuous manifestations, in the same category? Thus 
logically were we lead step by step into Substantialism. 

The chain of reasoning which was brought to bear, after this 
first or initial ratiosination, upon electricity, gravity, heat, light, 
vital energy, one after another in succession, left no doubt whatever 
remaining that each and all were as really immaterial substances 
as were the magnetic rays that lifted bodily the iron armature 
even when hermetically sealed in a vacuum. 

At about this juncture in the broad formularization of the 
Substantial Philosophy we were first practically and seriously 
brought face to face with the sowzd problem, and the apparent 
overwhelming difficulties lying in the way of a satisfactory recon- 
ciliation of observed sonorous phenomena with the demands of 
Substantialism. We saw plainly that here the real difficulties in 
the onward progress of the new departure were to be encountered, 
and that here the decisive battle of the Substantial Campaign was 
to be fought. Indeed, not only was a new System of Philosophy 
to be founded, but to clear the way for it and to make its claim 
to universal acceptance unquestionable, a New Theory of Physical 
Science had also to be established, and that, too, upon the ruins of 
another theory which had been considered so well settled that not 
one scientist living or dead had doubted its truth since its origin 
centuries ago! Surely a most herculean task was now upon our 
hands. 

About this time we had fairly begun to count the cost. We 
had in fact reached a crisis in the affairs of Substantialism, where 
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the whole Philosophy turned upon a single pivot, and that pivotal 
point was the correctness or incorrectness of the accepted theory 
of acoustics. Hither the superficial appearances of vibrating in- 
struments “swiftly advancing,” atmospheric tremors near such 


instruments, sympathetic vibrations, ete.—all seeming to favor 
the wave-theory—must be susceptible of different explanations, 
or Substantialism must come far short of realizing its claims as a 


universal Philosophy, which of course would be equivalent to its 
final failure. Here was enough to make a timid investigator quail, 
and well might it cause some hesitation, as it did, in the face of 
thousands of Colleges and Universities, and tens of thousands of 
professors of physical science, all of whom were certain to laugh 
with contempt whenever such a preposterous idea was suggested 
as that the wave-theory of sound was false. 

To attempt to show sound to consist of corpuscular emissions 
or substantial emanations from the sounding instrument, some- 
what analogous to the discharges of electricity from the dynamo 
machine, was at once to involve the necessity of explaining in 
harmony with Substantialism all the apparent phenomena of air- 
waves which had at first led to the wave-theory and which had 
kept it established for so many centuries. Could this be done? 
was the paramount question. On this single problem the New 
Philosophy now really seemed to depend for its existence. Nature 
or true science, the same as true religion, we felt sure could not 
contradict itself. IHlarmony, consistency, and absolute unity must 
reign among the principles and laws of God’s natural system of 
things. If any apparent conflict occurs, it is surely a defect in 
our methods of investigation and reasoning, and can in no way be 
chargeable to the system of Nature. Not one truth or fact in 
true religion can conflict with any truth or fact in true science, 
and vice versa, Equally true and self-evident must it be that no 
fact or true principle of science or natural philosophy can ever be 
found to conflict with any other fact or principle of true science or 
true philosophy. Hence, as our investigations all the way through 
the other natural forces, or manifestations of active power over 
material things, had successfully and beyond a doubt shown them 
to be incorporeal substances, as in the case of magnetism, gravity, 
electricity, heat, vitality, etc., why should we here in the depart- 
ment of sourd meet with a single stumbling-block in Nature to 
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thwart our purpose?—an abrupt departure from the substantive 
principle in an arbitrary and unnecessary process of producing 
sensation by such a radical change as a mere #otion of the sense- 
organ, when the contact of substantial corpuscles, as in the case 
of odor would, in all human reason, have answered the purpose 
better, and thus have maintained the harmony, unity, and con- 
sistency of Nature? We could not bring ourself to believe 
that Nature would thus trifle with her physical laws, or work 
incongruously and arbitrarily; nor could we believe that the God 
ot Nature could thus conflict with himself by inharmonious 
designs where no necessary end would thereby be attained. Hence, 
we were forced to reason,—if sme//, the next adjacent sense to 
hearing, receives its impressions from the contact of infinitesimal 
corpuscles, and without any wave-motion of the air or correspond- 


ing vibration of the nasal membrane whatever, why should 


Nature make such an abrupt leap in principle as to produce the 


sensation of hearing by the entirely unanalogous method of mere 
motion to and fro of the auditory membrane, while letting the 
nasal membrane remain undisturbed? Why make the contact of 
the imponderable corpuscles of the odorous body operate on one 
sense-organ (smell), and not act on the next adjacent sense 
(hearing) in a similar, or at least analogous manner. Is it 
reasonable that the wise Organizer of the system of Nature 
would use corpuscular contact for one sense, and then 
totally depart from that principle without any conceivable neces- 
sity for so doing, and produce the next sensation to it by merely 
vibrating the organ itself? We do not believe that any such in- 
congruity is chargeable to Nature’s harmonious system of laws 
and operations. After these reflections upon the analogy rationally 
existing between the sensations of smell and of hearing, we natu- 
rally came to consider that of s¢g4¢, in its relation to the other 
senses, and to inquire as to the most reasonable or probable view 
of Nature concerning it. And in the first place, we aver hore that 
there is not and never was the slightest show of plausibility or rea- 
son for the wxdulatory theory of light, and this truth is beginning 
to be suspected by eminent scientists both here and in Europe. 
The explanation of this growing impression is, that there is no 
foundation in reason or science for the assumed duminifcrous ether 
on which that theory is based. 
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It is a matter of history that the undulatory theory of light 
originated in the fact that Huygens (or some say Young) became 
dissatisfied with the material particles in Newton’s Emission 
Theory of light; and well he might become dissatisfied at so un- 


reasonable and impracticable a supposition. Such a gross idea as 


that any material particles, however diminutive, could enter the 
eye at the enormous velocity of light, as Newton's theory taught, 
without injury to that delicate organ, is too absurd for patient 
consideration. But what did Huygens substitute for such material 
corpuscles? Did he make the discovery, here lying at the base of 
Substantialism, that particles of real substance might at the same 
time be incorporeal or immaterial, like rays of magnetism or grav- 
itation, and thus enter the eye at any velocity without injury to 
the optic nerve? Nota bit of it, though such a discovery would 
have completely saved Newton's emission theory, and might have 
led ultimately to substantial sound-pulses, and to a harmonious 
reconciliation of the physical laws involved in the operations of 
all the five senses, instead of leaving them, as now taught in 
science, a jumble of incongruity and _ self-contradiction. No; 
Huygens, it appears, could grasp no such revolutionary idea; but, 
in order to improve upon Newton’s material emission theory, he 
actually proceeded to invent an all-pervading e¢ker, another but 
very attenuated, material substance, which, as Prof. Tyndall de- 
clares, has the properties .of matter including éertia, and acts 
mechanically on the principle of a jelly!) What we ask in aston- 
ishment, did the great scientist Huygens want of this highly 
tenuous “jelly”? Why, he wanted something out of which to 
construct “ /éghf-waves” and thus makes light harmonize with 
the acknowledged undulatory nature and action of atmospheric 


sound-waves as another “mode of motion” ! 


He actually reasoned 
thus: that it was not consistent, as he said, that sound shuuld be 
merely the wave-motion of air, with the corresponding vibration 
of the ear-membrane, and that Nature should then jump abruptly 
to the emission of material corpuscles for the production of the 
next sensation above it, and we say to him—/houw reasonest well, 
Huygens! Hence, he fabricated e¢her, an absolute creation out 
of nothing, to meet this condition of things, and thus produce the 
sensation of seeing by means of e¢her-waves and retinal vibration, 
as sound was produced by means of air-waves and tympanic vibra- 
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tion! This was certainly logical reasoning on his part with 
sound then universally regarded as but air-waves,—the corpus- 
cular idea of sound never having occurred to any one. But why 
could not Huygens have applied similar reasoning to the corpuscles 
of odor and the sense of smell, and thus logically have led him- 
self into the corpuscular theory of sound, leaving light where 
Newton had it, with the bare change of his impracticable material 
particles into incorporeal substance, as Substantialism now pre- 
sents it? Plainly, had this happy thought of incorporeal sub- 
stance struck that great scientist, the Substantial Philosophy 
might then have been established, and its present founder would 
probably have been spared the buffetings he has been subjected to 
by his unavoidable conflicts with incorrigible scientists. But it 
was not so to be. The world was not then ripe for such a radical 
and revolutionary departure in science, philosophy, and religion, 
and the absolute harmony of the three, as Substantialism has 
clearly inaugurated. Huygens thought he had made an important 
discovery, and a vast improvement upon the emission-theory, and 
well might he think so, when the great Newton himself aban- 
doned his material light-particles for what he supposed to be 
the less objectionable waves of this jed/y-ether! This, we must 
say, without, however, disparaging that great philosopher, was one 
of the weakest things ever placed on record against the intellectual 
ability of Newton, since it only required the simple change to im- 
material substance to make his emission theory correct, while it 
requires, according to Zyndall on Light, and all modern science 
on the subject, ‘699,000,000,000,000" of these material je//y- 
waves to enter the eye and dash against the retina in one second 
of time in order to produce the sensation of violet light; thus actu- 
ally and mechanically driving this optic membrane to and fro the 
same almost inconceivable number of times in a second! If the 
retina really takes the same place and fills the same office for light 
that the tympanic membrane fills for sound, being its mechanical 
congener, as science teaches, and as the undulatory theory of 
light must of necessity mean, if it means anything, then the 
retina must bend “once in and once out” as each of these ether- 
waves strikes it, for that is exactly what Prof. Tyndall says occurs 
with the drum-skin of the ear whenever an air-wave hits it, in 
producing the sensation of tone. Then suppose the retina moves 
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only a very small distance, as each of these ether-waves dashes 
against it,--we care not how small—say, the ove-millionth of an 
inch,—or less than the one ten thousanth part of a hair’s breadth; it 
must actually travel back and forth an aggregate distance of more 
than ¢en thousand miles in a second while we are looking at a violet 
light! What membrane, even if made of steel, could stand such 
wear as this? Yet without thinking of the cruelty involved, that 
great Dutch scientist Huygens deliberately proceeds to destroy the 
eyes of all mankind by shaking every retina to pieces in the nec- 
essary process of vibrating in synchronism to 699,000,000,000,000 
material waves of ether! And all this he does as an act of kind- 
ness to Newton to keep him from putting out our eyes with his 
emissions of material light-corpuscles! But we may all thank 
Substantialism that we have our eyesight, and that we not only 
enjoy the light of the sun, but that we can bask also in the efful- 
gent light of scientific truth. 

In allseriousness, is it really possible that Huygens, or Young, 
or Newton, or Tyndall, or Helmholtz, or any other man with a 
philosophical turn of mind, could believe in such stupendous folly 
as this bending of the retina in and out 699,000,000,000,000 times 
in a second, when the simple contact of incorporeal light-sub- 
stance, without any waves about it, will answer every condition of 
optics, just as substantial corpuscles of fragrance explain every 
fact in odoriferous phenomena, and produce effects in nasal sensa- 
tions equally complex and mysterious with those of sight and 


hearing ? 


Our subsequent efforts at overturning the wave-theory of 


sound, after thus reaching the conclusion that light must be sub- 
stantial, and that sound remained the only real obstacle or plausi- 
ble barrier to the broad application of the Substantial Philosophy, 
are a matter of public record known and read of all men, and can- 
not be enumerated here. We take pleasure in referring all who 
may wish to satisfy themselves upon this subject to the Prodlem 
of Human Life, in which the original attack was made upon that 
theory, and in which the original foundation of Substantialism 
was laid. And although that work contains many minor errors on 
the novel scientific hypotheses then necessarily introduced for the 
first time, the whole discussion being entirely new to the writer as 
well as to the world, we still feel gratified to know that it so well 
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outlined the scope and bearing of the Substantial Philosophy 
which has since been strongly and even invulnerably fortified and 
reinforced in the three successive volumes of Zhe AZicrecosm, In 
that magazine numerous arguments have been cumulated against 
the current theory of sound both from our own pen, as editor, and 
from the able pens of our contributors, especially Capt. R. Kelso 
Carter, the critical Professor of higher mathematics in the Military 
Academy at Chester, Pa. We have only space to state here, very 
briefly, one out of scores of arguments against the current theory 
of sound that appear in the “Prodlem” and The Microcosm, 

This one argument, amounting to an absolute demonstration 
(to which we have the acknowledged credit of first calling public 
attention ), is based upon the fact that the string of a musical in- 
strument, or prong of a tuning-fork, instead of “swiftly advane- 
ing” in order to “carve the air into condensations and rarefac- 
tions” and thus send them off as sound-waves, as Tyndall, 
Helmholtz, and all authorities on acoustics teach, will really pro- 
duce audible sound when traveling thousands of times slower at 
tts swiftest motion through the air than the hour hand of a com- 
mon family clock! In replying, in the October Mecrocosm, to 


Prof. Stahr, of the Franklin and Marshall College, at Lancaster, 
Pa., who violently attached Substantialism in the Reformed Quar- 
terly Review, making a strong point of the swift motior of the 
prong, we gave the first announcement of a new discovery we had 
made of a simple method of measuring the actual amplitude of the 


fork’s swing while still sounding audibly, down toa distance of 
less than the one sixteen-millionth of an inch, or an aggregate 
velocity (counting the whole distance traveled both ways) of 
less than at the rate of one inch in three hours! This seemed in- 
credible in the light of the wave-theory and the teachings of the 
greatest living scientists, which assure us that the prong must ad- 
vance “swiftly,” as it necessarily should do, in order to drive off 
condensed pulses of air at the velocity of sound (1120 feet per 
second), or in fact even to condense the air at all. We at once 
reported our discovery to Capt. Carter, who received the news with 
a shout of amazement and joy, and wrote us enthusiastically that 
owing to the imperfection of the tuning-fork we had used he be- 
lieved that we had fallen 400 times short of the full value of our 
discovery, promising, at the same time, to proceed at once with 
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accurate experiments to determine the real extent of the discovery 
by aid of his best Koenig instrument, and to report the same to 
The Microcosm, That astounding Report he sent to us, which we 
printed in the Dec. AZicrocosm, and being brief, as well as intensely 


interesting and instructive, since it totally annihilates the wave- 
theory, thereby raising the last pillar in the grand colonade of the 
temple of Substantialism, we feel we cannot do a better service 
to the reader than to reproduce it here: 

CAPT. CARTER’S REPORT. 

Dear Dr. Harti:—According to my promise, as printed in 
the November J/icrocosm, | now proceed to give you my report 
of experiments on the slow motion of a tuning-fork’s prongs, in 
confirmation of your “finishing demonstration” as given in reply 
to Prof, Stahr, in the October Microcosm, The following are 
the resultsof my experiments: 

I used a large Keenig fork of 256 vibrations. Striking it 
heavily and holding it upright in my fingers, I found that its 
sound was clearly audible (either held to the ear or through a 
long rubber tube,) at the end of four minutes. By means of a 
finely graduated scale I easily measured the amplitude of the fork’s 
swing. I found it to be at first 4-60 (1-15)of an inch. © At the 
end of fifteen secunds it had reduced to 1-60 of an inch amplitude. 
At the end of fifteen seconds more, its motion was barely visible 
against the sky. Now I can easily see a line of 1-240 of an inch in 
breadth, which proves that the amplitude had again diminished to 
one-fourth. In the third fifteen seconds, the motion had become 
totally invisible, even through a good magnifier. Safe to assume 
another fourth, or a reduction of amplitude to 1-960 of an inch 
for each swing. 

Now there are sixteen times fifteen seconds in four minutes, 
hence I have the 1-15 of an inch swing reduced by four as a divisor, 
sixteen times, or in round numbers to 1-64,000,000,000 of an inch 
at each swing. As the prong swings through this amplitude, count- 
ing both directions, 512 times in a second, we have the entire dis- 
tance the prong travels, while still sounding audibly, but the 
—123,000,000 of an inch ina second. Thereare in round numbers 
31,500,000 seconds in a year. Hence the prong moves at the rate 
of only about ove inch in four years! Allowing one-half for the 
swifter travel of the prong at the centre as compared with its 
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average travel thoughout a swing, and we have the astounding 
fact that the fork continues to produce audible sound while tts 
prongs, at their swiftest motion, are not traveling at a velocity of 
more than one inch in two years! As your demonstration only 
brought down the prong’s swiftest travel while still sounding to 
one inch in three hours, I have, therefore, made the proof more than 
5,000 times stronger against the wave-theory than you had it, in- 
stead of 400 time, as I promised last month. Let physicists dispose 
of these figures if they can, or forever after hold their peace. 
Yours, for the truth, 
R. Ketso Carter. 

Thus expires the wave-theory of sound, crushed utterly by 
this single demonstration if not another argument could be 
brought against it, leaving acoustical science as well as modern 
physicists all at sea without chart or compass. Plainly, if a sound- 
ing fork radiates audible sound-pulses while the prong is moving 
only at a velocity of ove ixch in two years, or even one inch in an 
hour, common sense tells any man who has the capacity to think, 
that no condensed pulse of the air can be generated, much less 
sent off at a velocity of 1120 feet in a second by such almost in- 
conceivably slow motion. We cannot be mistaken in this. 


Hence, the irresistible conclusion is, and one which every philo- 
sophical mind must accept, that sound does not consist of air- 


waves or atmospheric pulses at all, and consequently that the 
present theory of acoustics is totally false, and that all our colleges 
and all professors of physics throughout the world are now engag- 
ed in teaching the grossest scientific error on this subject in place 
of truth. 

But since no wave-motion or any other motion of the air can 
constitute sound, or explain away the above-named fact, whatever 
the incidental appearances of atmospheric tremor near the instru- 
ment may be (which we have repeatedly explained in 7he ALicro- 
cosm), the final conclusion of the whole matter is summed up 
thus; that sound must be an éncorporeal substance generated by 
the molecular motion of the sounding instrument, and radiated 
through air and through other media by alaw of conduction some- 
what analogous to that governing electric discharges, and suited 
by the Author of Nature to the molecular structure of sugh media, 
as electricity is suited to its velocity and.mode of conduction, 
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We are forced to this substantial conclusion since, with the wave- 
theory gone and forever out of the way, there is no middle posi- 
tion that can be assumed as ground to stand upon between motion 
and substance, We have urged scientists to guess or imagine any 
other position that can be assumed as a middle ground between 
the two. That which passes from the distant sounding instrument, 
reaching the ear after a certain interval of time has elapsed, and 
which produces the sensation of tone, must be something that 
actually travels. As it cannot, by absolute demonstration, be air- 
pulses or atmospheric undulations, there is nothing within the 
reach of human imagination left for it to be save pulses of imma- 
terial substance. Thus Substantialism reaching out her entitative 
arms and takes lovingly within her maternal embrace the last 
erratic but most obstinate child of Nature, compelling it to kiss 
the cross and become reconciled to the claims of the New Philoso- 
phy. 

The frame-work of Substantialism thus scientifically mortised 
together and erected, nothing remained for its founder and friends 
but to fill in the skeleton edifice with the substantial comcomi- 
tants in the shape of facts and analogies from Nature necessary to 
complete in fair proportion this temple of scientific and religious 


truth, which now rears its stately dome midway over the very 
centre of the chasm that separates the here from the hereafter. 


This work of filling in, strengthening, and beautifying, they are 
now accomplishing satisfactorily, and with results encouraging 
beyund their most sanguine hopes. Every new investigation in 
natural philosophy, or new discovery in acoustical science tends to 
furnish additional corroborative evidence in support of the great 
central truth of Substantialism, and to confirm the doctrine that 
every force of Nature and every thing in Nature, visible and in- 
visible, which can produce a manifestation or form the basis of a 
positive concept, must be substantial, from the self-manifest 
and primordial Author of Nature down to the magnetic force of a 
grain of loadstone, or the vital energy of a erawling worm. 

But the Substantial Philosophy is by no means limited in its 
scope and bearing to a proper grasp of the physical forees of Na- 
ture, nor to a correct conception of the vital and mental manifes- 
tations in material organisms. It sees in and beyond every sub- 
stantial force which apparently moves of itself or affects physical 
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bodies, a source and fountain of intelligent power from which such 
active force must have derived its energy and its laws of motion. 
The gravity of a whole world could not act upon a pebble so as to 
cause it to fall only as that substantial force proceeds under law 
from the fountain of all force, and is thus the energy of God im- 
manent in that force. Neither electricity, nor light, nor heat 
could radiate or travel a single inch of itself, but only as God 
says to ‘it, as He does to the sea,—thus far shalt thou go, and 
thus swiftly shalt thou travel. 

So also Substantialism sees in every living animal that 
breathes, from man down to the moneron, the presence and in- 
telligent moving power of the God of Nature. No animal con- 
sists chiefly or principally of its mere corporeal structure. Within 
that material organism is another structure far beyond the pres- 
ent ken of man,—a vital or mental organism, constituted of an 
original atom from out the primordial and self-existent fountain 
of all being and all existences. Without this incorporeal organism 
which pervades the physical structure, no animal could ever grow, 
and no specific distinction in races could be maintained in Nature. 
That vital and mental organism, being the exact specific counter- 
part of the corporeal form and structure constitutes the outline- 
pattern complete in each animal for its growth or development, 
from the earliest embryonic start, yea, from the very ovule or life- 
germ,—by which the bioplasts are enabled to work under the laws 
of growth, in the deposition of assimilated food, filling out the 
specific structure to the smallest minutia of nerve and the minus 
test tissue of muscle without making a single mistake. This vital 
and mental substance, constituting such incorporeal organisms in 
the lower animals, serves its purpose in the economy of Nature 
whenever these organic forms shall have dissolved at death. It 
then falls back, as we have already had occasion to intimate, into 
the great fountain of vitality and lower mentality constituting a 
part of the exterior being of God, and from which all animal exist- 
enses with their mental powers originally emanated as mere atoms. 
But man, as the head and representative of the animal kingdom, 
forms, as Substantialism teaches, the connecting link that unites 
this earthly life-system with the incorporeal realm of life and 
&pirit-consciousness beyond. Hence, in addition to the vital and 
mental organism within the corporeal structure as possessed by 
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lower animals, he has been endowed also with a spirit-entity, a 
self-conscious ego which identifies him with two worlds and makes 
him a self-investigating personality and a titled heir to an'immor- 
tal existence; and having been made in the image of God, he in- 
tuitively recognizes a God in his consciousness. Endowed thus 
with a spiritual and moral intellectuality in addition to all the 
faculties that the most gifted of the lower animals possess, he is 
thereby capable of contemplating a future state of conscious be- 
ing, and even of enjoying it by anticipation; and this very capac- 
ity, with the schooling of individuality that it gives to him here, 
and the longing hope that it constantly inspires within him, con- 
stitutes his magna charta to an immortal existence and a title-deed 
to a house not made with hands eternal in the heavens. 

The view thus presented necessarily allies man to his Creator 
in a sense infinitely higher than that which reaches down to the 
lower animals. God, however, according to Substantialism, 
though essentially a Spirit as to His highest nature, also embraced 
originally within His exterior being all the life and mind now con- 
stituting the animal universe, as well as all the physical forces of 
Nature, which, as just remarked, can only operate as they proceed 
from and are moved by Him, and as they are intelligently manip- 
ulated through His established laws. From these original and 
substantial elements and forces, constituting from eternity the 
body and clothing, so to speak, of the infinite, intelligent, and self- 
existent Spirit, He primordially created matter and all the material 
worlds. This view the Substantial Philosophy holds to be far 
preferable to attempting to accept the unthinkable dogma of the 
creation of matter out of nothing; and thus, while forming, as it 
does, a consistent chain of philosophical thought throughout, it 
completely harmonizes Nature with the sacred record, making all 
things “tof //im,” as having been created out of the invisible things 
“of Him,” or out of those things which do not appear, 

Such a comprehensive Philosophy, which includes no dogma 
not consonant with man’s reason, or which conflicts with his intu- 
itions of the fitness of things, is most satisfying to the expanded 
powers of man’s intellect and the cravings of the human soul. 
It points its philosophical index-finger beyond the chasm of death 
to another realm of existence as real and entitative as is the pres- 
ent, with real homes and mansions, and with real environments 
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and associations, as substantial as are the material homes we now 
occupy. 

The whole tener of the New Testament teaches the religious 
aspect of this philosophy in various poetical hints and allegorical 
expressions. The beautiful imagery of the inspired writers in 
portraying the residences of the spirits of just men made perfect, 
in the City of God, having gold for its street-pavements, and pearls 
and precious stones for its gates and foundation walls, with rivers 
of living water eternally flowing, with perennial trees on either 
side of these rivers bearing medicinal leaves, fadeless flowers, and 
imperishable fruits, are all figurative ideas and expressions in strict 
harmony with the Substantial Philosophy, which gently but firmly 
forces science and religion to meet half way on neutral ground 
and clasp hands in unity of spirit and in the honds of peace. In- 
deed, while scientific Substantialism seeks to harmonize all the 
facts and philosophical truths in Nature with themselves and with 
the central truths of a Scriptural religious philosophy, it is at the 
same time entirely consistent with the belief that in another life, 
surrounded with spiritual environments, there shall be real flower 
gardens, and fruit-groves, and immortalized feathered songsters, 
endowed with celestial musical powers, amid the most enchanting 
natural scenery and even set off with displays of spiritual art and 


architecture that will as much surpass the grandeur and beauty of 


the scenery and music and works of art on earth, as man with all 
his mighty intellectual powers surpasses the lifeless dirt. 

Religious Substantialism, though not under that name, is as 
old as the New Testament, and has ever since the apostolics’ time 
been recognized by leading ecclesiastical and theological lights as 
the essential doctrine of the future life. But it remained for 
Scientific Substantialism, when the fulness of time was come, to 
grapple with the laws, forces and facts of Nature and evolve there- 
from through correct principles of scientific ratiosination and the 
overthrow of false theories, a system of philosophy that would 
newly bind the Book of Nature and the Book of Revelation in 
one cover of eternal parchment, stamped in living letters of illu- 
minated gold upon the back,—GOD’S TEXT-BOOK—VOLUME 
1 AND 2! 

A. Wiirorp Hatt. 





DOCTRINE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS— 
ROM. 1:16. 


(1) The Power—versus legal weakness, (8 :3,4.) 
(2) Of God—versus human merit, (10:3.) 
(3) Into Salvation—versus legal condemnation, (7 :9-10.) 
| To Every One—versus Jewish exclusiveness, (3:21-23 
‘and 10:11-13.) 
{ (5) Who Believes —versus legalistic works, (9:30-32.) 


Though omnipotent, God is absolutely powerless to save even 
one soul otherwise than through the provisions of the Gospel of his 
Son. The very reason assigned for the truth of this statement, 
that the Gospel is his power to save men, makes this perfectly 
obvious: “For therein is the righteousness of God revealed &c.” 
He can only save men in arighteous way, extending his mercy 
only as this may be righteously done. Should we be reminded, 
right here in the outset, that “the righteousness of God” referred 
to in this great Thesis of the Epistle to the Romans, as elucidated 
in its subsequent developement, is that objective righteousness be- 
stowed on believers rather than his own subjective righteousness of 
character, we could reply that this offers to our apprehension no 
difficulty whatever. For though it is undoubtedly true, as seen in 
3:22, that this “righteousness of God” 1s objective as “unto all and 
upon all who believe,” yet a subjective reference is implied, since the 
bestowment of righteousness, according to verse 26, is based on an 
exhibition of God’s justification of himself in the justification of 
men. He set forth his Son as a propitiation to “declare his right- 
ousness that he might be just and the justifier of him who’ believes 


The Gospel= 


in Jesus.” It is in the revelation of this, his own righteousness, 
as essentially involved in his system of justification for men, that 
the saving power of the Gospel consists. Moreover, the personal 
righteousness of God, as reflected in his divine law, which is “holy, 
just, and good,” must in some way meet and blend with the believ- 
9. 9s ¢b uate s 
er’s life that he may “be presented faultless” in the presence of God. 
It is only from the ground of such a faultless standing before God 
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that the question: “Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God’s elect?” derives its point and force. In saying that the sub- 
jective “righteousness of (tod,” the perfections of his character, 
must become the possession of the believer, it is not to be supposed 
that any infusion of moral qualities, any internal transferrence of 
divine attributes to the human soul is asserted. No more, indeed, 
is here affirmed of the Christian believer than is affirmed by Paul, 
and yet no less than he asserts in saying that we are “made the 
righteousness of God” mm Christ. II Cor. 5:21. 

We may, perhaps, understand in some measure the modus of 
this wondrous endowment of the Christian by considering that 
the one eternal, immutable law of God only mirrors his own infi- 
nite perfections, and if we can see how the righteousness required 
by that law may become the possession of believers, we may thus 
far understand how we may be “made partakers of the divine 
nature”, clothed with the resplendent glory of God’s ineffable 
character. Hear, then, the Apostle as an inspired expounder of this 
mystery: “What the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, ¢Aat the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.” Now if the divine law, the eternal 
moral law of God, as “holy, just and good”, is but a mirror of the 
personal subjective “righteouness of God”, reflecting for all worlds 
the infinite perfections of the divine character, then whenever and 
however it may be said that “the righteousness of the law is ful- 
filled in us”, at that time and in that manner, may we be said to 
be clothed with the personal “righteousness of God.” 

Nor are we left in doubt as to when and how this glorious re- 
sult is effected in or upon the Christian believer. On account of 
his imperfection, his weakness of flesh, the law of God, though eter- 
nally demanding the tulfillment of its righteousness, which, as we 
have seen, is but the reflected “righteousness of God”, was yet in 
and of itself powerless to justify. [ts righteousness, however, must 


_ certainly be fulfilled, or the salvation of men will be absolutely 


impossible to umnipotence itself. “The power of God unto salva- 
tion” must in some way be revealed, and in this revelation his 
righteousness must be vindicated or he must forever remain pow- 
erless to save. He can only save us righteously. Infinite power 
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cannot be exerted at the expense of infinite holiness, justice and 
truth. What then? The Apostle has already told us: “God, 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us.” The condemnation of sin was manifested 
in the visitation of its penalty upon the person of Christ in our 
behalf. God thus “made him to be sin for us (treated him asa 
sinner), who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God 7 Aim.” In him as the faultless fulfiller of God's 
eternal law, as having met in his own person its every demand, as 


the august remover of its direful curse in the payment of its pen- 


alty, as “the end of the law for righteousness to every believer,” 
God sees no imperfection, ne ground of accusation, but rather the 
spotless reflection of his own divine image, the absolute embodi- 
ment of his infinite perfections. All, therefore, who are 7x Christ, 
who put him on through a practical acceptance of his Gospel, are 
found “faultless” before God in the possession of his righteousness, 
and the righteousness of his immaculate law on account of this 
their relation to his Son. As Christ has fulfilled the law of God, 
our believing acceptance of him, is our acceptance of this fulfill- 
ment. 

The relation of the Gospel to the Jaw can now be clearly seen. 
“Do we make the law of none effect through faith? Far be it: nay, 
we establish the law.” This, too, is but an echo of the Savior’s 
own teaching in the Sermon on the Mount: “Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to des- 
troy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all things be accomplished.” From the very 
nature of the divine law and its relation to the character of God, 
as the mirror of his changeless attributes, we see that in form alone, 
in essence never, is it subject to alteration. As an authoritative 
principle of moral obligation it can never pass away. The reign 
of law, so clearly observable in the physical world, is, with all its 
unvarying uniformity, but faintly indicative and illustrative of the 
still more imperative force of law in the moral universe. The 
laws of crystalization or of chemical combination, for example, 
though permanently fixed under the present order of things, may, 
without absurdity, be regarded as liable to infinite modification 
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and final abrogation by the will of him who built up this beautious 
temple of Nature. A different sort of world, with different adjust- 
ments and adaptations, is altogether conceivable. But the eternal 
harmony in the higher world of God, is but the efflux of his own 
moral beauty, and in the depths of his being among his glorious 
perfections we find at once the source and the explanation of the 
constitution of the moral universe. Above God, indeed, or be- 
yond him, there is no law to which heis subject. But he is a law 
unto himself. In harmony with his own nature, his will must 
ever be; and it is on the former, rather than on the latter, that 
the foundations of morality immovably remain. 

Since, therefore, the law of God is essentially unchangeable, 
is, in principle, eternally obligatory, we are to understand a ref- 
erence to be made to the form of administration, when it is said 
of Christians that they are “not under the law, but under grace.” 
They are not under a mere legal system with no provisions of 
grace for the cancellation of their infractions of the law—not un- 
der asystem by which they are to stand or fall in judgment ac- 
cording as they are found in faultless moral perfection, on the one 
hand, or convicted of the least transgression on the other. The 
form, which the law of God necessarily assumes for man under a 
system of this kind, is what the Apostle calls “the administration 
of condemnation,” “the administration of death.” For men with 
their imperfections to be in this way under the law of God is to 
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be under the curse of God. ‘For it is written, cursed is every one 
who continues not in all the things which are written in the book 
of the law to do them.” Let us, who are conscious of sinful weak- 
ness, rejoice that no such hopeless state as this is presented in the 
Gospel of our gracious Redeemer. 

We are now prepared to comprehend, on the one hand the es- 
tablishment of the law through faith, the harmonious blending of 
the law and the Gospel in the remedial economy; and on the other 
the several contrasts between the two in the implied antitheses 
contained in the Apostle’s statement of the fundamental theme 
of the Epistle to the Romans;—contrasts which are explicitly un- 


folded by him in the discussion of this theme. We can see, too, 
how complete is the failure to discern the true relation of the law 
and the gospel involved in the supposition that the former was a 
method of justification for the Jews, while the latter is but an- 
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other system of righteousness taking the place of an obsolete law: 
that so much of the law, whether moral or ceremonial as may be 
re-enacted in the New Testament, is binding as a consequence, 
upon Christians, and the rest as a consequence, repealed. If either 
of these positions could be established, if the moral code of the 
Old Testament could possibly be abrogated; or if, while abiding 
forever in imperative force, it could afford to man a basis of life 
and hope, a ground of justification before God, then the cross of 
Christ becomes meaningless at once, and His death would defy 
all reasonable explanation. “If there had been a law given which 
could have given life, verily, righteousness should have been by 
the law.” And what more? “If righteousness came by the law, 
then Christ has died in vain.” It was in the first place, the very 
imperishableness, the eternal obligation of the moral law of God, 
which necessitated the death of Christ in man’s behalf. He was 
thus “set forth as a propitiation” that God “might be just and the 
justifier of him who believes in Jesus.” It therefore, was, and is, 
and ever shall be, of binding obligation. And yet, though eternal 
in its righteous demands, it never did, and it never can, in and of 
itself, bring peace and comfort in the justification of the needy, 
the sinful, the sorrowing sons of Adam. As it possesses no func- 
tions of this character, it was never revealed to men for the accom- 
plishment of any such purpose. 

To represent the Jews, then, as formerly fulfilling the right- 
eousness of the law, and Christians as similarly fulfilling the 
righteousness of the Gospel, is to misapprehend as much the na- 
ture of the one as the purpose of the other. And to represent the 
moral law of God, or any part of it, as obligatory on account of 
any enactment or re-enactment in either Testament is to conceive 
of its nature in a manner quite different from the Apostle Paul, as 
well as to do violence to our intuitions relative to the immutable 
distinction between good and evil, virtue and vice. The Apostle 
illustrates, by a single instance, the nature and perpetuity of 
ethical obligation, when he affirms that “it is impossible for God to 
lie.” This means that he can never revoke the law which says: 
“Thou shalt not bear false testimony against thy neighbor.” But 
this again is equivalent to saying that God’s moral law is not 
binding because of its presence in either Testament, but because 
it is the reflection of his own unchangeable character and attri- 
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butes, and makes itself felt to be imperative in the conscience of 
Gentiles when indistinctly “written upon their hearts”, as well as 
when clearly revealed in the Bible. 

Now, as already intimated, these two remarkable features of the 
divine law, its eternal requirement of its own fulfillment, and its 
absolute impotence at all times to realize this apart from the mis- 
sion of Christ, equally demanded the establishment of the econ- 
omy of grace. With unceasing power to command, it is wholly 
void of power to save. And right here we encounter the first sig- 
nificant and striking antithesis between the law and the gospel. 
It will be seen that in the predicate of the pregnant proposition 
embodying the fundamental thesis of the Epistle to the Romans, 
(Rom. 1:16), there are five emphatic words which suggest, in the 
light of the subsequent discussion, a five-fold contrast between the 
legalistic system, which the Apostle opposes, and the doctrine of 
grace which he earnestly supports. Affirming of the gospel that 
“it is the power of God unto salvation to every one who believes,” 
he proceeds, in the development of his theme, to bring out the full 
meaning and to establish the whole truth implicitly contained in 
this wonderfully comprehensive statement. The first antithesis 
involved is that between the power of the gospel and the weakness 
of the law which in the course of the argument is explicitly un- 
folded in 8:3,4, “What the law cou/d not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Here then is gospel power versus 
legal weakness as regards the salvation of men. When, too, it is 
considered that what has just be:n quoted is assigned by the 
Apostle as an expansion of the reason for the assertion immedi- 
ately preceeding, that “there is now 70 condemnation to those who 
are in Christ Jesus,” it is clear that the specific power here referred 
to is not the moral influence of the Gospel, but the judicial power 
of God to declare all to be righteous who by an obedient submis- 
sion to the gospel have entered into Christ. This is clear also from 
the reason assigned in the beginning for affirming the gospel to be 
“the power of God unto salvation.” ‘For therein is the righteous- 
ness of God revealed, &.” He is powerlesx to save righteously oth- 
erwise than through the objective setting forth of his righteousness 
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in the Gospel of his Son. Most evident then it is that, while there 
is abundant moral power in the Cross of Christ (see Col. 1:20-22) 
to overcome the power of sin in the soul, it is rather the judicial 
power to justify the believer which is presented in the first great 
contrast here brought to view between the law and the gospel. 
Touching the power of the gospel, here affirmed by the Apos- 
tle, the doctrine of a certain class of German theologians, to which 
Olshausen belongs, is singularly erroneous. ‘The realization of 
absolute perfection,” says the expositor just named, “is the highest 
end of man’s existence; the law could not effect this any further 
than the bringing forth of an outward legality, but by re- 
generation, an inward condition is through grace produced in 
believers, the 1 atogvvy Geort, which answers the highest re- 
quirements. * * * From the connection with verse 16, which 
exalts the gospel as the Aower of God, it is plain that Simaioourn 
Yeovd cannot signify the mere declaring a person righteous, but 
the real making him righteous. This St. Paul declares, not only 
of those who were then living, but also of all later generations, 
because he considered the righteousness of all as absolutely real- 
ized in Christ. That which in him was perfected, once for all, is 
gradually transmitted to individual men in proportion to the de- 
gree of their renewal, and is received by them in faith, and reckoned 
to their account.” Elsewhere, this learned exegete concisely sets 
forth the same theory as follows: “That which is new in the gos- 
pel does not consist in a more excellent system of morality, but in 
this, that the gospel ofexs a new source of strength, by means of 
which true morality is attainable.” And again: “On the man’s 
side no merit, 1.0 righteousness, is pre-supposed, hut simply a liv- 
ing faith in the merits and righteousness of Vhrist; there faith 
takes up into itself, and thus every thing which is Christ’s becomes 
the man’s. This transfer to the sinful man of the being of Christ 
is denoted by the expression, ‘righteousness is imputed to him,’ 
That work which was objectively accomplished upon the cross, is 
thus subjectively applied to the individual believer, that germ of 
the new man which exists in Christ is grafted into and born in the 


old man. This act of transfer is, therefore, a mysterious oceur- 


rence in the depths of the soul, a new creation, which none can 
effect by his own powers, a pure gift of the Spirit, ‘who breatheth 
where he listeth.’” 
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Now this doctrine which represents the justification effected 
through the power of the gospel as “an inward condition produced 
in believers by regeneration,” “a mysterious occurrence in the 
depths of the soul, a new creation,” as due to “a new source of 
strength” which “the gospel opens” through its power for the al- 
leged “realization of absolute perfection,” is at variance with the 
doctrine of the Epistle, inconsistent with the Apostle’s argument 
at many points, and contradicted by the experience of every be- 
liever. We know that by no acquisition of spiritual strength, by 
no attainments of personal, subjective holiness, as due to any 
cause whatever, can we ever realize the absolute moral perfection 
demanded by the divine law. This truth, though incompatible 
with the theory above set forth, is conceded by Olshausen himself 
in his notes on chapter 6, verses, 12-14. “Even under grace a man 
may not entirely avoid and eheck finer expressions of sin, hasti- 
ness in words and deeds, sinful desires and impulses, since the old 
man at times represses the new and checks him in his efficacy. 
Hence there is need of the constant, cleansing and ever-renewed 
intercession of Christ (I John 2:1), of daily repentance and for- 
giveness.” In perfect harmony with this fact of universal experi- 
ence is the teaching of the Apostle in the seventh chapter of this 
Epistle. It is there clearly shown that the Christian, at any stage 
of religious growth and with all his spiritual acquisitions would, 
upon the hypothesis of being left under law without grace, 
quickly exclaim: “O wretched man that [ am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death.” To show to the legalist the ab- 
solute hopelessness of the legal state and the constant need of the 
cleansing “redemption which is in Christ Jesus,” the Apostle, in 
thought, for a moment displaces the Savior and removes grace 
out of sight when the believer is made, by consequence, to cry out, 
“who shall deliver me,” then bringing again into view the gra- 
cious Redeemer, the believer, by consequence, as readily exclaims, 
“Thank God (for deliverance) through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Hence the rapturous feeling with which the eighth chapter imme- 
diately opens: “There is therefore zow xo condemnation to those 
who are ‘x Christ Fesus. For the law of the Spirit of life 7 
Christ hath made me Sree from the law of sin and death.” For 
the believer, then, there is life instead of death, freedom instead 


of bondage or “captivity,” but only as he enters into and ad/des 
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whe 


zz Christ, And the connection in the passage before us between 
the first statement as to the absence of “condemnation” and the 
reason assigned by the Apostle most clearly shows that the deliv- 
erance in the case is not subjective and moral but objective and 
judicial, while the Hebraistic form of expression, “the law of the 
spirit of life 7 Christ,” for, “the spiritual law of life zz Christ,” 
denotes the uniformly efficient ground of our justification to be 
found ¢z him and in him alone, 


Absolute personal perfection in holiness, then, being impossible 


to man, his fulfillment, through the gospel, of the righteousness 
required by the divine law can only be effected by means of the 
cancellation of all that the law holds against him; by remission of 
sins and consequent acceptance with God. Hence the Apostle, in 
giving his formal exposition of justification (ch. 3, ver. 24), repre- 


sents it as accomplished “through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus,” which he twice elsewhere (Eph. 1:7, and Col. 1:14) 
identifies with “the forgiveness of sins.” And that he so considers 
it in the argument before us is evident from 4:6-8, where he quot. s 
David in proof of his doctrine of justification by faith without le- 
gal works of merit: “Even as David also describes the blessedness 
of the man unto whom God imputes righteousness without works, 
saying: Blessed are they whose /xéguities are forgiven, and 
whose s/zs are covered, Blessed is the man to whom the Lord w7?7 
not impute sin” The truth is that in the whole process of argu- 
mentation, so successfully conducted in this profound Epistle, the 
Apostle makes no reference to the subjective renovation and in- 
ner spiritual development of the soul, except by way of defense 
against certain plausible objections that might possibly be urged 
against his doctrine of grace; his grand aim, throughout, being 
the overthrow of a pernicious theory of justification that would 
“frustrate the grace of God” and overturn the whole remedial 
economy. Those who represent Paul as treating, first of justification, 
and then of sanctification, and finally of glorification in this great 
Kpistle, mistake it for a systematic theological treatise, rather 
than viewing it rightly as an overwhelming polemic against legal- 
istic morality, regarded by the Jews as a ground of human hope. 
Hence it appears everywhere in the discussion, that the true 
ground of hope is wholly objective to man and as “in Christ,” and 
in him alone, cannot be found “in the depths of the soul” in the 
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form of a regenerative “germ grafted into and born in the old 
man,” any more than the subjective moral excellency on which the 
Jew reposed. 

As wholly dvéxe, then, and in no sense Auman, the basis 
of our hope and source of our spiritual life presented in the gospel 
as God’s power unto salvation stands out before us with the special 
emphasis of the second implied contrast between the law and the 
gospel. While it is thus seen that salvation through the gospel 
is of God, it is shown in the subsequent development of the sub- 
ject, that abstract legal righteousness, could it be realized in man’s 
experience, would be purely 2wman. Hence the emphatic de- 
scription of the legalistic character in 10:3-5. “They being igno- 
rant of God's righteousness, and going about to establish ‘hezr own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteous- 
ness of God. For Christ is the end ot the law for righteousness to 


every one who believes. For Moses describes the righteousness 
which is of the law; That the man who doeth those things shall 
live by them.” The same contrast with the identification of legal 
with human righteousness is finely presented by the Apostle in 
Phil. 3:8,9: “I count all things but lost * * * that I may 


win Christ and be found zv 47m not having mine own righicous- 
ness which is of the law, but that which is through thet faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which ts of God by faith.” It is easy, 
too, to see why legal righteousness should be represented as hu- 
man, not divine. Could men be justified by law, they would 
merit their justification. Its root and source must consist alone 
in human goodness and sinless perfection. The indispensable con- 
dition here is a meritorious continuance “in all the things which 
are written in the book of the law.” In the gospel system, on 
the other hand, all is of God, all divine. In all the plentitude of 
its power and efficacy, whether moral or judicial, it is altogether 
heavenly and produces no effects which are traceable to any other 
source than the great Fountain of life and happiness to men. “We 
have,” says Paul, “this treasure in earthern vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be ef God and not of us.” 

This “excellency of power” is divinely manifested in the 
great end accomplished—sa/vation. And here we encounter the 
third broad contrast between the law and the gospel, involved in 
the Apostle’s statement of the fundamental thesis (1:16) and for- 
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mally evolved in the subsequent discussion. The reader will of 
course understand that we do not represent the Apostle as placing 
distinctly and systematically before his mind the five antitheses 
waich his argument in its progress shows to be implicitly contain- 
ed in the great declaration that “the gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one who believes.” We maintain, 
rather, that his treatment of his theme and development of the 
great doctrine of the Epistle bring to light in all the fulness of 
meaning these several contrasts as wrapped up and implied in the 
tive emphatic words of the predicate of this comprehensive proposi- 
tion. Comparing it, for example, with the declaration concerning 
the law in 7:9,10, we have salvation through the gospel versas 
condemnation by the law: “I was alive without the law once; but 
when the commandment came sin revived and I died. And the 
commandment which is for life, 7 found to be unto death,” Thus 
the law is a power abundant to condemnation, but no power what- 
ever “unto salvation.” Even where it is “for life’, in the case of 
those who continue in all its requirements with sinless perfection, 
as do the angels, it is yet no “power unto salvation”, but only 
meritorious justification, for in the absence of sin and its conse- 
quences there can be no salvation. How completely, therefore, 
does the law in its results stand in contrast with the gospel in its 
effects? Where it would justify at all, it would justify without 
salvation, and where it justifies not, it becomes “the ministration 
of condemnation”, “the ministration of death”, as described in 
II Cor. 3:7-9. This is the form which it necessarily assumes in re- 
lation to all who are sinful and weak; and it is in 727s form that 
for the sake of believers it is “done away” in Christ. For as an 
abstract, inflexible code of ethical laws eternally demanding ful- 
fillment, it makes no provision whatever for human imperfection. 


And this being so, it could not possibly be “ordained unto life” for 


sinful man, as the authorized version would indicate in the passage 
above quoted. The Apostle plainly tells us elsewhere that, “if there 
had been a law given which could have given life, verily righteous- 
ness should have been by the law,” and this, as he shows, would 
have rendered unnecessary the remedial system. Now, what the 
law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh”, God sent 
his own Son to accomplish through the gospel, and to remove the 
condemnation which the law was mighty in thundering against 
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the guiity; so that the power of the gospel stands out before the 
mind in complete and lasting contrast both with the power and 
the weakness of the law. 


From these characteristic features and functions of the gospel, 
arise its other contrasts with legalism which remain to be consid- 
ered. As God would be powerless to save any one without the 
provisions of the gospel, his ability to save from sin at all through 
its vindication of his righteousness, by virtue of those provisions, 
implies sufficient power to save every ove, who will accept the 
gracious offer of merzy, without reference to any personal or 
national distinctions. The Jewish legalist, however, with his ed- 
ucation and religious training under the law, was prone to reason 
otherwise. He would say to his Gentile neighbor: “Except you 
be circumcised and keep the law of Moses, you caz not be saved." 
In striking contrast with this narrow exclusiveism stands the 
fourth emphatic term of the grand proposition containing the fun- 
damental doctrine of this Epistle. “The gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation unto every one who believes: to the Jew first, 
and also,to the Greek.” Hence, on finishing, at 3:20, the nega- 


tive and preparatory part of his argument in which he had shown 


the need of salvation on the part of all men on account of the sin- 
fulness of all, the Apostle proceeds with the positive exposition 
and establishment or his great thesis as follows: “But now the 
righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being witness- 
ed by the law and the prophets; even the righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ w/o ad/, and (actually) «pox all 
those who believe; tor there is xo difference; for all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God.” So also do we find this sig- 
nificant contrast of the gospel with the legalistic spirit in that 
section of the Epistle wherein the Apostle employs the evangelical 
principles previously developed in order to vindicate the dealings 
of God both with the Jewish and the Gentile world. Take the fol- 
lowing in 10:11-13: “The Seripture saith; «Zoesvever believeth on 
him shall not be ashamed. For ther2 is “0 d/fercnce between the 
Jew and the Greek; for ‘he same Lord over al/ is rich unto al/ 
who call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved.” We thus have in the broad clear light 


of these transparent passages, Christian universalism versus Jewish 
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exclusiveism—the universality of gospel grace as ¢o ets offer of 
mercy and life to all the ruined sons of Adam. 

In representing this universality as appertaining to the offer 
of salvation though “the exceeding riches of grace” divine, we 
hereby intimate the importance of the fifth antithesis suggested 
by the last emphatic term in the predicate of Paul’s enunciation of 


his theme. It is “to every one who 4edéeves” his gospel in a prac- 


tical acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ that the life which is in 
him is imparted—who “believes”, indeed, with that comprehensive- 
ness of faith as elucidated in this great Epistle. Of this further 
along. We have to fix our thoughts just now upon the difference 
between the offer of salvation to all men, on the one hand, and its 
actual bestowment upon believers on the other; and to consider the 
contrast between this believing as a feasible condition of salvation, 
and legalistic works as an impracticable requisite for the attain- 
ment of justification and life before the law. Though salvation is 
richly provided “unto all”, or, as better rendered, “for all”, and is 
accordingly made accessible to all in the gospel of our Lord, it is 
actually bestowed “upon all who believe” to the exclusion of those 
who reject the grace of God whether Gentiles or Jews. And what- 
ever proficiency in legalistic discipline and moral excellency the 
latter may possess or the former may lack, this difference will con- 
stitute no element in the process of redemption to the credit of 
the one or the disparagement of the other. It is “to every one 
who believe”, and not to any one who strives to merit by his own 
works, that the salvation of the gospel is given. But hear the 
Apostle in his clear exposition of this fifth contrast between the 
law and the gospel: “What shall we say then? That the Gen- 
tiles who followed not after righteousness, have attained to right- 
eousness, even the righteousness which is faith. , But Israel that 
followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the 
law of righteousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it sof 
by faith but as it were by the works of the law.’ Thus, then, we 


have Christian faith verses legal works. 

But what, in the light of Paul’s development of this opposi- 
tion between legalistic do’vg and evangelical Jdedéeving is the 
true import of the contrast? Is it that there is #er?¢ in the latter 
and none in the former? Or may we conclude that the Apostle 
intends to teach us that there is a peculiar virtue in faith as an 
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inner state of the soul apart from all outward manifestations of it 
in religious activity? Upon either hypothesis we would come 
back in principle to the ground of the legalist. We would lay in 
man himself the foundation of his hope. The ground of his justi- 
fication would not be objective, as “in Christ”, but merely subject- 
ive, as in himself. There is no more merit or peculiar efficacy in 
the act of believing than in any other act of the believer whether 
internal or external. There is nothing meritorious about man, or 
salvation would not flow from the grace of God as its only source. 
On the other hand the spiritual value of faith itself, be this what- 
ever it may, attaches of necessity to all action springing from 
faith. The stream is, in quality, as the fountain whence it issues; 
the branches, leaves and fruit, as the tree on which they grow. 
Paul was never so unwise as to suppose any incompatibility be- 
tween faith and what he calls (1:5 and 16:26) “the obedience of 
faith.” For ¢z every act produced by faith in Christ, the believer 
is really looking to him and reposing upon him as the ground of 
all hope and the source of all life. It is in this and this only that 
either faith or “the obedience of faith”, has any real worth as con- 
stantly fixing the eye of the soul upon Jesus. But he who relies 
on legalistic morality for his justification looks not toward Calva- 
ry but in another direction and thus practically repudiates Christ 
himself, and of course, all personal need of faith and of grace. 
Hence the Apostle says: “If they who are of the law be heirs, 
faith is made void and the promise of no effect.” Not so, however, 


does he reason respecting obedience to Christ as springing from 
faith in him. He who “in obeying the truth” is leaning on Jesus 


for blessing, does not declare faith needless nor turn away from its 
great object but rather from every system of self-righteousness and 
delusive reliance on human goodness. So thought Paul, or he 
would not have represented in this argument (4:12) righteousness 
as imputed to those who not only inwardly believe but “who 
walk in the steps of that faith which Abraham had in uncircum- 
cision.” For Abraham himself constantly walked in obedience to 
God by a living, trusting faith from the very time that on being 
called out of Chaldea “he obeyed and went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” While therefore neither faith nor deeds of 
faith can constitute ‘he ground of justification, any more than 
legal works, yet the blessing of God may be conditioned as much 
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on obedient acts produced hy faith as on the act of believing 
itself without any detriment whatever to the remedial system. The 
public confession of Christ’s name (Mat. 10:32) and “the baptism 
of repentance for remission of sins” (Mark 1:4; Acts 2:38 and 
22:16) are not legalistic pretentions to merit, but simple elements 
of the economy of grace divinely approved. Surely the need of 
forgiveness is the need of grace, and he who seeks it by being bap- 
tized into Christ” (Rom. 6:3; Gal. 3:27) is not looking to himself, 
but to Jesus, not “going about to establish his own righteousness” 
hy seeking justification on the imaginary ground of sinless perfec- 
tion, but looking for salvation on the feasible condition of trust in 
his Redeemer. We see then that the fifth great contrast between 
the law and the gospel, that between justification by faith, on the 
one hand, and by legal works on the other, involves a number of 
details on each side in direct antithesis with each other, as illus- 
trated in the following tabular view. 
JUSTIFICATION 
By works of Jaw versus By faith in Christ 
is is 
1. Meritorious [4:4] “ 1. Gratuitous [3:24] 
as of as of 
The sinless [Gal. 3:10]; ; 2. The sinful [4:5]; 
Hence is Hence is 
Without pardon [3:20] ‘ 1. Through pardon [4:6-S] 
Without grace [4:4] ‘ . By graee [3:24] 
Without Christ [Gal. 2:21] 3. Through Christ [3:24] 
Without faith [4:14] ‘ . By faith [3-28] 
Without the obedience 5. Through the obebience 
of faith [4:14]; ‘ ot faith [4:12]; 
Resulting in Resulting in 
Occasion for boasting [4:2] 1. Exclusion of boasting [3:27] 
and and 
Reward as a debt [4:4]. “ 2. Reward asa gift [Eph. 2:8]. 


It now remains to consider briefly the final use which the 
Apostle makes of the principles established in his discussion of the 
important contrast between the law and the gospel. Having fin- 
ished his developement of these differences at the end of the eighth 
chapter, he applies the results in three additional chapters (9-11) 
in explanation of God’s dealings both with the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles in his acceptance of the latter and his rejection of the former. 
This explanation is based more especially upon the wzxversality 
and condionaltly of grace which had been so clearly elucidated in 
the progress of the Apostle’s argument. To the Jew, with his 
narrow views of the divine philanthropy as determined by his re- 
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ligious exclusiveness, it seemed incomprehensible that those who 
had repeatedly been divinely acknowledged to be the people of God | 
who had undeniably been almitted into covenant relation with 
him, who had been the special objects of his providential ‘guidance 
and protection, and who followed after the righteousness required 
by the law which he himself had revealed to them alone, should 
nevertheless be rejected by him, while the uncovenanted Gentiles 
who had never been reckoned among the elect of God and to whom 
he had said “ye are not my people”, should yet be accepted of him. 
Their religious position, it seems, had created in their minds the 
firm conviction that they had a claim upon the divine beneficence 
which no other people could establish, unless, indeed, they should 
become Jews by circumcision and adoption. With reference to all 
Gentiles their religious maxim was, “Except you be circumcised 
and keep the law of Moses you cannot be saved.” 

Now how does the Apostle deal with this Jewish conceit in 
the light of Christian universalism as contrasted with the narrow- 
ness of Judaistic legalism? And how does he explain the ex- 
change of places in relation to the divine favor on the part of Jews 
and Gentiles? Why are Gentiles accepted regardless of any claims 


whatever, and why are Jews rejected in the face of all their plaus- 
ible pretentions? Here we have to make note of a most remarka- 


ble error in interpretation on the part of many persons, including 
even some able expositors,—an error that could arise only through 
a strange forgetfulness of all that the Apostle had previously taught 
in the Epistle. The very application of the principles of grace, its 
universality and conditionality, which he had taken so much pains 
to establish, isconverted by the interpretation referred to, into their 
complete annihilation, and into an advocacy of virtually the very 
doctrine of exclusiveism against which the whole energies of his 
irresistible argument had been directed. To the question, why 
Jews are rejected and Gentiles accepted? he is made by construc- 
ion to reply, that all the unsaved are such, simply, because they 
are not embraced in a “decree of absolute, unconditional personal 
election”, while all the saved are such simply because they are 
therein included without reference to their faith or obedience,— 
that only a part of the human race can be saved consistently with 
the divine purpose, as God never intended to save all! This is the 
way in which most of the ninth chapter, and much in the eleventh, 
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is very often construed. But what a theological somersault the 
Apostle is hereby represented as making. What a complete rever- 
sal of results established by the discussion which had been so earn- 
estly and so gloriously conducted by him to terminate at last, ac- 
cording to this exposition, in palpable self-contradiction! 

It is very true that the Apostle does make reference in this sec- 
tion of the Epistle to the divine sovereignty and the absolute freeness 
of grace, but it is in those passages that refute false claims to the 
blessing of God, rather than offering any thing explanatory of the 
rejection of Jews and the acceptance of Gentiles. When he comes 
to give this explanation, which he certainly does in this part of 
the Epistle, he clearly fixes the responsibility, as we shall see in a 
moment, where it properly belongs, and uses to this end the prin- 
ciple of grace previously developed. A severe application of the 
laws of Hermeneutics, had we time and space to make it, to all 
those passages in detail which refer to God's entire independence 
of man in the bestowment of his blessings, would clearly show 
that they contain nothing arbitrary, nor hold up the absolute 
power and freedom of God as the sole explanation and _ ulti- 
mate ground of his dealings with men. On the contrary, the fact 
is made emphatic that divine sovereignty is exercised “wth much 
long suffering” whose aim is to lead men to repentance according 
to Paul’s own explanation (2:4) in the course of his great argu- 
ment. So, too, in the paragraph on the freedom of God in elect- 
ing or choosing the objects of mercy, which he corecludes by say- 
ing: “So then it is not of him who wills, nor of him who runs, 
but of God who shows mercy.” The thought is not that choice 
is made without reference to willing and running as covditions of 
blessing, but that from neither of these can any divine obligation 
arise as a consequence of any sort of claim on the part of man. 

But having vindicated the absolute independence of God, the 
Apostle proceeds to show why some, though Jews, are rejected, 
while others, though Gentiles, are saved: “What shall we say 
then? That the Gentiles who followed not after righteousness 
have attained to righteousness even the righteousness which is of 
Jaith; but Israel that followed after the law of righteousness hath 
not attained to the law of righteousness. Wherefore? Because 


they sought it not by faith but as it were by the works of the 


law.” He says nothing whatever here about decrees or divine 
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sovereignty. The difference as to results in the two cases is 
shown to turn upon the condition of wél/ing and of running in 
the way of faith, The Jews, though formerly standing in divine 
favor “were broken off because of unbelief,” as still further ex- 
plained further on, and the Gentiles are shown to “stand by faith,” 
and to stand only so long as they may voluntarily ‘continue” in 
this way, while the Jews, “if they abide not still in unbelief, shall 
be grafted in; _/or God ¢s able to graft them in again.’ Not a 
word here about any purpose to save only a part of our race as a 
reason why al! may not be saved. The Apostle’s explanation ex- 
cludes such a theory. Gentiles can come in on the ground of the 
universality of grace as offered to all on the condition of faith, 
while Jews are cast off through this coxdétionality of grace to 
which, though accessible to them, they refuse to submit. Hence 
the following emphatic teaching in this explanatory part of the 
Epistle: “The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, 
that is the word of faith which we preach; that if thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God has raised him fre-n the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
For with the heart man believes unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation. For the Scripture says, 
whosoever believes on him shall not be ashamed. For there is no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek; for the same Lord over 
all zs rich unto all that call npon him. For whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shail be saved.” This clear setting 


forth of gospel universality and conditionality is in complete har- 


mony with the previous development of doctrine and its first 
enunciation in the comprehensive proposition that the gospel is 
“the power of God unto salvation to every one who believes; to 
the Jew first and also to the Greek.” Its righteousness is there- 
fore “for all and (actually) upon all who believe”, according to the 
well-supported received text, but involving the two great features 
of the gospel even according to the reading of the Revised Version. 
Let us rejoice in a salvation freely offered to all men on gracious 
conditions made possible to all. 
B. Gruss. 
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THE SACRAMENTS AND THE CHILDREN OF THECHURCH. Such is 
the title of an article in the January number of 7e Presbyterian 
Review, written by Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D., in which, as he 
states, his object is not so much to defend as to show what are the 
teachings of his church on this question. The author and the 
magazine in which it appears give it authority. 

Of course the drift of the essay is to insist upon infant bap- 
tism, and as a necessity, the question of a visible and an invisible 
church is insisted upon and defined. As these qualifying words 
are not found in the Bible in connection with the Church, they 
are of human origin and not authoritative. There seems to be an 
unnecessary mystification, not to say obtuseness, on this subject, 
which has doubtless been produced by the necessity of defending 
theories that were not taught in the Bible. He says: “All Prot- 
estant creeds, notably the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, 
insist upon the distinction between the invisible. and the visible 
Church, the one consisting of all true believers in Christ, and the 
other of all professed believers.” The distinction here made is, 
that the members of the invisible chureh are all true 
believers, while the visible church may contain some who 
are only professed believers; the visible church then is the same 


as the invisible plus an unknown number of persons -who are not 


Christians. He claims that the children of professing Christians 
are members of the visible church, but here comes a difficulty, for 
according to his definition, the members of the visible church are 
all “professed believers,” when infants can uot, and do not profess 
anything. This to our mind is an insurmountable difficulty, 
which will require either a change in the definition or a leaving 
out of the children. 

But what does the Bible teach about the Church? The word 
is used in two senses in the Bible; the one idea isthat of kingdom, 
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the other of local organization. When Christ said, “I will build 
my church,” he had the idea of kingdom; when the apostles spoke 
of the “Church at Jerusalem,” or “the churches of Galatia,” local 
organizations of christiaus were meant. “Kingdom” applies to 
principles; “congregation” to individuals. If the thought in 
“kingdom” is extended, as it may be, then it will embrace all pro- 
fessed believers, all who have confessed Christ, and we will only 
find such characters in the local congregations. The “kingdom,” 
not, as he says, the visible church only, is represented by the net 
gathering all kinds of fishes, and the field in which are growing 
the tares and the wheat. The Church, in its congregational idea, 
has no reference to separate organizations based upon doctrinal 
differences, but upon an organization of persons believing the same 
things; any other organization would be a sect. 

“We contend that God has not given to the oftice-bearers or 


to the members of the Church the right to ‘discern, judge, and ap- 


prove’ of men’s spiritual condition. And the simple proof that he 
has not conferred the right is found in the patent truth that he 
has not given them the ability to do so.’ On this declaration he 
bases the right of baptizing infants, for if we have no right to dis- 
cern, judge, and approve of men’s spiritual condition, we have no 
right to say that the spiritual condition of infants is such as to ex- 
clude them from baptism! Can he not see that there isa difference 
between judging of mex’s spiritual condition, and the spiritual 
condition of infants? Notwithstanding he so emphatically denies 
the power and ability of men to judge of the spiritual condition of 
men (including infants) when it is in connection with baptism, 
yet when it comes to admission to the communion table, he claims 
the right to discern, judge, approve or disapprove, althongh in this 
case each individual is commanded to examine 2/mse/f, Speaking 
of the admission of persons, who had been baptized in infaney, to 
the communion, he says: “And when they come to years of discre- 
tion, if they be free from scandal, appear sober and steady, avd fo 
have sufficrent knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, they ought 
to be informed that it is their privilege and duty to come to the 
Lord’s table.” The italics are ours. Men have no right to determine 
whether children have sufficient knowledge to understand baptism, 
but they have the right to determine whether they have sufficient 
knowledge to understand the Lord’s table! 
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His argument is that baptism can only be administered to 
those who are in the invisible church, and to all such it should be 
administered; infants of believing parents are in the invisible 
church, therefore, they should be baptized. Infants, as he claims, 
are in the invisible church, being baptized they are sealed as such, 
but cannot eat at the Lord’s table until the office-bearers decide 


that they have sufficient intelligence to discern the Lord’s body! 


The declaration that men have not the right to judge of any man’s 
spiritual condition is, in one sense correct, and in another, incor- 
rect. We undoubtedly have the right to demand some statement 
from a candidate for baptism, and if we have this right, or rather 
if it is the man’s duty to make a statement, then undoubtedly the 
reason of this right and duty is that we may be able to judge of 
his spiritual condition; but then it is undoubtedly wrong for us to 
make an examination for the purpose of determining whether the 
confession he has made was honest. We have no instance in the Bi- 
ble, under the Christian dispensation, where a man was baptized 
without making a confession of his faith in Christ, and we pre- 
sume no one will deny that, no apostle would have baptized any 
man who did not confess that Jesus was the Christ. This under- 
standing does necessarily lead to the rejection of infant baptism. 
On this point he says: “Both parties require a credzble profession 
of faith; but the one means by credible that which coxstrains be- 
Jief, the other that which may be believed, 7. e., that against which 
no tangible evidence can be adduced.” This is hair-splitting, and 
shows to what sore straits men are driven in defending human 
creeds. He admits that there must be a credible profession of 
faith, a profession that is such as to give men a reason for believ- 
ing or disbelieving the profession. He says that one party 
means by credible, that which constrains belief, that the 
profession must be such that we can not refuse to be- 
lieve it. Would he receive a man on a_ profession that 
was so ambiguous that it meant nothing? Would he 
not require a profession so definite that he could tell what the 
man meant? Would he not require the man to say emphatically 
that he believed that Jesus is the Christ? Would not this pro- 
fession or declaration, in the light of apostolic practice, constrain 
belief? He says that the other party means by “credible,” that which 
may be believed, i, e., that against which no tangible evidence can 
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be adduced. We do not suppose that any one would regard a pro- 
fession that we knew to be false, as sufficient; it would be no pro- 
fession, it would be a lie, a mockery. Such a profession as “I be- 
lieve that Jesns is the Christ, and desire to become his follower” 
constrains belief, and is sufficient; but against the man’s sincerity 
tangible evidence may be brought, but it is nowhere in the Bible 
taught by command or example that it is our duty to search for 
evidence to prove or disprove his honesty in this confession. He 
makes this distinction to accommodate infants, but how does it do 
it? “Both parties,” and he is one of the parties, “require a credi- 
ible profession of faith,” but as there is no “profession of faith” 
of any kind by an infant, how does his definition of “credible” 
help the matter? To avoid this difficulty he makes another dis- 
tinction, namely, that the party requiring a profession that cov- 
strains belief requires this profession so that they—men, oftice- 
bearers in the church—may judge of the spiritual condition of the 
candidate. If this profession is not for this purpose, for what is 


it? It does glorify God, but it gives the Church an opportunity 
to know of the man’s intentions. He says that if this idea is cor- 
rect, that this profession, which both parties demand, is for the 
purpose of enabling the Church to know of the man’s desires and 
his faith—his spiritual condition—he can not see how the conclu- 
sion can bé avoided that infants are to be excluded from baptism 
and church membership. He has given us no other reason for 
demanding a credible profession of faith, and we are not required 
to do it for him; if we were, we would confess our inability, as we 
suppose he does, by neglecting to do it, seeing that this was such 
an appropriate place for doing it. 

He says: “The increasing neglect of the ordinance is not 
more to be depricated than the inadequate views with which it is 
often observed. ‘A holy ordinance instituted by Christ,’ unless it 
be kept to the intent for which it was appointed, is not kept at all. 
Its efficacy depends upon its meaning and not upon its outward 
form. There is a common, if not a prevalent notion that infant 
baptism differs in its significance from adult baptism, that it is 
simply the formal consecration of our children to God, the sign of 
a grace which exists only in the possibilities of the future, the seal 


of something to be prayed and hoped for in the mature experience 
of the child, but in the present reality of which it would be a 
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dangerous superstition to believe.” The practice is growing into 
disrepute because the people are demanding more satisfactory rea- 
sons for it, and are requiring more definite Scriptural commands 
than heretofore. We are glad to be able to record the fact endors- 
ed by so prominent a Presbyterian in their leading publication. 
The public, and especially those who have been educated in a par- 
ticular faith, do not change their practices and their beliefs, as 
they do the fashions of their clothes, without some powerful un- 
derlying reason. The reasons that have been given for this prac- 
tice are becoming unsatisfactory, and further along, we will show 
why. We endorse his statement that ‘a holy ordinance instituted 
by Christ, unless it be kept to the intent for which it was appoint- 
ed, is not kept at all.” We thank him for it. The intent of bap- 
tism is “for the remission of sins.’ “And Peter saéd unto them, 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins.” Acts 2:38. 

“It is therefore sufficiently certain that baptism as it was insti- 
tuted by Christ after the preadministration of St. John, whereso- 
ever it was received with all qualifications necessary in the person 
accepting, and conferred with all things necessary to be performed 
by the person administering, was most infallibly efficacious, as to 
this particular, that is, to the remission of all sins committed 
before the administration of this sacrament. As those which are 
received into the Church by the sacrament of baptism, receive the 
remission of their sins of which they were guilty before they were 


baptized; so after they are thus made members of the Church, they 


receive remission of their future sins by their repentance.” (7rom 
“An Exposition of the Creed, by Fohn Pearson, D, D., Bishop 
of Chester, Page 550. Appleton & Co., 1864"). 

‘Baptism is a divine act, in so far as God separates the indi- 
vidual from a perverse and sinful generation, remits his sins, 
and bestows the Holy Ghost upon him. This apeou apapridyv 
(remission of sins) is unquestionably connected more intimately 
and directly than the gift of the Holy Ghost with the baptismal 
act; the former, (@meors) namely, is indicated by the word eis 
(for the remission, etc.,) as the immediate purpose of Baptism, 
and as the promise inseparably connected with it. Baptism is an 
efficient means of regeneration and the remission of sins.” Zange’s 
Commentary. 
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“{n order that your sins may be forgiven.” nt, Rev. Com. 

“And now why tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins, calling on his name.” Acts 22:76, 

‘Wash away thy sins. This expression corresponds to Acts 
2:38: ‘Be baptized unto the remission of your sins.” Jxt, Rev. 
Com, 

“We have here a noble testimony to the value which was as-~ 
signed to holy Baptism by the pure apostolical church. It was 
not a mere external ceremony, but a means of grace washing away 
sins, and was the first actual entrance into the church of Jesus.” 
Lange's Com. 

“Baptism was at length his grand absolution, his patent of 
pardon, his instrument of justification granted him from above: 
neither was he justified till he received that divine seal, inasmuch 
as his sins were upon him till that very time.” idle Com, 

Thus we see from these plain statements of the apostles, and so 
explained by three pedo-baptist writers of extensive reputation for 
learning and orthodoxy,that the intent of baptism is for the remis- 
sion of sins. Fisher’sCatechism, which the writer says, “is the most 
comprehensive and profound commentary on our doctrinal stand- 
ards,” says: “Does baptism make or constitute persons church mem- 
bers? No! They are supposed to be church members before they 
are baptized. Why must they be church members before they are 
baptized? Because the seals of the covenant can never be applied 
to any but such as are supposed to be in the covenant, nor can the 
privileges of the church be confirmed to any that are without the 
Church.” From this we see that baptism is administered by Pres- 
byterians not to the intent of remission of sins, for the sins are al- 
ready remitted, but merely “by it publicly declared to be church 
members before, and thus have our membership solemnly sealed to 
us,” and hence not being kept or performed to the intent for which 
it was appointed, it is not kept at all. 

Their shorter Catechism declares: ‘That the sacraments be- 
come effectual means of salvation not from any virtue in them or 
in him that'doth administer them, but only by the blessing of 
Christ and the working of his spirit in them that by faith receive 
them.” Also: “In them, (the sacraments), by sensible signs 
Christ and the benefits of the new covenant are represented, sealed, 


and applied to believers.” Here, it will be observed, the benefits 
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of baptism are only to believers, or, in other words, to those who 
by faith receive them. This absolutely cuts off infants from the 
benefits of baptism, and parents are forced to the conclusion that 
infant baptism differs in significance from adult baptism. In the 
Confession of Faith the benefits are promised to worthy receivers, 
and we have already seen, from the quotation from the Shorter 
Catechism, that to be a “worthy receiver,” the person must be a 
“believer.” Our essayist sees this difficulty and attempts to re- 
move it. He quotes from the Larger Catechism to show that “be- 
lievers,” or those “who by faith receive,” means “those who are 
within the covenant of grace,” and then claims that infants of be- 
lieving parents are within the covenant of grace. He frankly ad- 
mits that if such infants are not such characters, then infant bap- 
tism should have no place in the Presbyterian system. Let us 
examine this: Persons to be baptized must be in the covenant of 
grace; but the benefits of baptism are only to those who believe, 
or who by faith receive it; therefore tu be within the covenant of 
grace necessarily implies faith. Being in the covenant of grace 
states a fact, but does not explain how the fact was accomplished. 
Receiving the benefits through faith shows how the fact was ac- 
complished. 

“The children of professing Christians are by their birth mem- 
bers of the visiblechurch.” To sustain this proposition he quotes 
from the Larger Catechism, “but infants descending from parents 
either but one or both of them professing faith in Christ and obe- 
dience to him, are in that respect within the covenant and to be 
baptized.” According to Presbyterian authority his proposition 
is sustained, but it being human has no more authority than the 
declaration of any other men. In the Confession of Faith, we 
have this language: “The visible Church, which is also catholic 
or universal under the Gospel (not confined to one nation as be- 
fore under the law), consists of all those throughout the world 
that profess the true religion together with their children.” From 
this language, we are justified in assuming, that those who use it 
intend to say, that o”7y those who profess the true religion and 
their children are in the visible church. While all whoare in the 
visible church are not in the invisible, yet as those who are to be 
saved out of the visible church are in the invisible, it follows that 
no salvation is promised to any who are not in the invisible church, 
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therefore only infants of believing parents, (parents in the invisi- 
ble church), can be saved, and all infants of unbelieving parents 
can not be saved. This is the reason why parents attach differ- 
ent significations to infant and adult baptism. It is impossible 
for believing parents to believe, in the absence of all divine au- 
thority, that their nurslings will be taken to heaven, while the 
babe of their unbelieying neighbor will, if it die then, go to eternal 
torment. People will not believe that the eternal destiny of the 
unconscious babe is dependent upon the moral status of one of its 
parents, and hence they do not have their babies sprinkled to show 
that they are in the church or in covenant relation with God, or 
to insure their salvation, but for the purpose of having it as a re- 
straining influence upon the child as it grows up. 


Again: “Children of professing Christians are by their birth 
members of the visible Church.” His definition of the visible 
church is that it is the church that is composed of professed be- 
lievers. Children are not professed believers, and hence are not 
members of the visible church. But it is claimed that by virtue 
of the faith of their parents, one or both, they are members. The 
difference between the visible and the invisible church, according 
to him, is that in the one all are true Christians, and in the other 
some of the professed believers, may not be true believers. Sup- 


pose that the mother is not a professed believer, consequently she 


is in neither church, and the child inherits nothing from her. Sup- 
pose that the father is a professed believer, he is therefore in the 
visible church, but if not a true believer, is therefore not in the 
invisible church, and hence in no covenant relation with God, be- 
cause we do not suppose that any one will claim that a man who 
is not a true believer, is recognized by God. The child can inherit 
nothing from the father, for he has nothing to transmit. The es- 
sayist acknowledges this difficulty. He says: “If the parents’ 
profession is imperfect, insincere, or false in any way, the right of 
the child is so far impaired or destroyed. But of this God only is 
the absolute and infallible judge.” In this statement he admits 
that if the faith of the parent is imperfect the baptism of the child 
is of no efficacy. Can any one believe that the eternal future hap- 
piness or misery of the babe in its mother’s arms is made depend- 
ent upon the faith of its parent, especially after Christ has said 
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“Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven” ? 

“It (baptism) signifies and seals our ‘ingrafting into Christ.’ 
To be ‘ingrafted into Christ’ is to be a member of his mystical 
body, the invisible church.” If we are not in Christ by previous 
belief, then where are we? If we are already in Christ, by previ- 
ous belief what advantage is baptism? It we are already in 
Christ, can anything we do, put us any more into Christ? Paul 
says: “For as many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on 
Christ.” Gal. 3:27. From which declaration we would infer that, 
according to Paul’s understanding, we were notin Christ until 


we are baptized; that the baptism was our ingrafting into Christ, 


and not merely an outward manifestation of an already accom- 
plished fact. Would God enjoin the observance of an ordinance 
for the sign of a certain relation to him when no one but himself 
could know whether it did signify that relation? But this is pre- 
cisely what Presbvterians teach; that baptism signifies, shows to 
the world, that the person baptized has already been ingrafted 
into Christ, when in fact he may not have been, and only God 
knows; for, as he states himself, a man is not in Christ except by 
faith, neither an infant except by the faith of both or one parent, 
and that the Church can not judge of this, because it can not read 
the hearts of men. Is it not more reasonable and philosophical, as 
the inspired teachers put it, that we believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, then obey him, by submitting to an ordinance to show to 
all our death to sin and resurrection to life, and in this consum- 
mating act put on Christ, and in so doing receive pardon for our 
past sins, then to go on waiking in newness of life? Men may, 
with a lie in their hearts, make this profession of faith, but this 
does not remove the significance of baptism. It signifies obedience 
to a command, and Lot a covenant relation. God has not prom- 
ised a covenant relation unless the baptism is preceded and accom- 
panied by faith and repentance; but Presbyterians teach that it 
does signify covenant relations already existing, when, in fact, we 
know that in many cases, such relations do not exist. 

In the affairs of life, when men determine to enter into cove- 
nant relations with each other, they agree with each other upon 
the terms and purposes of the covenant; they write down these 
purposes and terms, and then each party signs his name and af- 
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fixes his seal; then each party is bound to do what he has prom- 
ised. Although the terms are understood by each party, yet there 
are no covenant relations until the writing is signed and sealed. 
The signing makes the covenant complete; before it was signed it 
was simply a memorandum, after the signing it is a covenant. One 
party may have acted in bad faith, and have represented that he 
was able to perform his obligations, when in fact he was not. The 
covenant was thus procured by fraud and is void, notwithstanding 
the signing and sealing. God proposes new relations to men. He 
specifies the terms and purposes of the proposed covenant. His 
terms and purposes are fixed, no bargaining or changing with him. 
His terms must be accepted or none. He has, once for all, signed 
and sealed this covenant with the blood of his Son. God is abun- 
dantly able and willing to fulfil his part of the covenant. It 
stands spread out before the world, with God as party of the first 
part, signed and sealed by him, and as many of the human race as 
will sign and seal it, parties of the second part. This is a new 
covenant, not in force until signed and sealed by God. It is not 
the covenant made with Abraham, for this is sealed with the blood 
of Christ, which was not shed until his crucifixion. To become a 
party to this covenant a man must agree to the terms therein set 
forth, then sign and seal it as God has directed. The purpose of this 
covenant is to get into Christ. God says we can get into Christ, 
put on Christ, by being baptized, faith in him and the desire to 
put him on being understood. Having manifested our desire to 
put on Christ by publicly confessing our faith in him, we come 
and sign and seal the covenant by being baptized. The contract 
is now existing between both parties. The man has obligated 
himself to live a godly life. God has obligated himself to be to 
him a Father, to hear his cies, to answer his petitions, and to 
save him with an everlasting salvation, if he keeps his promises 
faithfully to the end of his earthly life. ‘A holy ordinance insti- 
tuted by Christ’ unless it be kept to the intent for which it was 
appointed, is not kept at all.” No where in this new covenant is 
baptism mentioned for any other intent than for the remission of 
sins, as we have before shown, and hence when used merely as an 
outward ceremony to show that the contract had heen previously 
signed and sealed by both parties, its true intent is taken away, 
and the command is not obeyed at all. How cana man enter into 
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covenant relation without signing and sealing the covenant? If 
he can not, when did he sign this cuvenant with God, previous to 
his baptism? What was the signing and sealing? Presbyteri- 
ans have a singular idea about sealing. A man enters into cove- 
nant relations with his fellow-man by signing and sealing the cov- 
enant or contract. We have used the terms siguing and sealing 
as two separate acts, when in fact they are but one. Before writ- 
ing was a common accomplishment, men had stamps with special 
devices, which stamps were called seals. When a contract was to 
be signed they impressed their seals upon the parchment or paper 
upon which the covenant was written, and this sealing was the 
signing. The seal, now a mere scrawl, is made after the name, as 
a mere relic of the dark ages. Official seals are used hy public and 
private officers as attestations of the official character of the doc- 
ument upon which it is placed. When the contract is signed, the 
parties signing are to do and enjoy the provisions of it; but the 
Presbyterian idea is that a man has entered into this contract with 
God, and then he must be sea/ed to God; attaching to the word 
seal the idea of fastening, as when we say, “we seal a letter”; 
teaching that we first enter into covenant or contract relations 
with God, and then, by baptism, are sealed, glued, fastened to him. 
If, then, the Bible idea of baptism is the signing of the contract 
with God, when we are baptized, speaking merely of the physical 
act, as an ordinance or ceremony to fasten us to God, or to admit 
us into a lucal congregation, then it is not Christian baptism, and 
we have not signed the contract. We are not in covenant rela- 
tions to God until we have signed the covenant, and as baptism is 
the signing, if when we are baptized we say we do not do it for 
the purpose of signing, we do not sign, and hence are not parties 
to the contract. God says we put on Christ in baptism; if, then, 
we say we have put him on before we are baptized, then we con- 
tradict God, and as God’s word is true, we are mistaken, and we 
are not in Christ; not being in Christ, of course no act of ours 
can put us into a local congregation of Christians as a Christian; 
therefore baptism, except as the final, consummating act of ad- 
mission into fellowship, covenant, contract with Christ, is no bap- 
tism at all. 

In another place our essayist seems to have the true idea of 
baptism and sealing, for he says: ‘In the case of both infants and 
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adults baptism signifies and seals ‘an engagemens to be the Lord’s’.” 


Here the idea seems to be that the person had previously agreed to 
to the terms of the agreement, covenant, contract, and had deter- 
mined to enter into it, and now the baptism is the completing the 
contract, the engagement to be the Lord’s, by its being the sign- 
ing of the agreement. Tis i is correct, but it is contradictory of 
Fisher’s Catechism, which says: “that is, by baptism we are pub- 
licly declared to be Church members before, and thus have our 
membership solemnly sealed to us.” There can be no misunder- 
standing of this extract from the Catechism, and being perfectly 
contradictory of our interpretation of the first, our interpretation 
must be wrong, and onr essayest did not mean what he said. 
“Seal” may have a meaning even different from “sign” or 
“fasten”; it may mean “to convey, to transfer”, the consumma- 
ting act being used for the whole process, as if we were to say, 
“T have this day had a legacy sealed to me”, meaning that some 


one had made a will, signed it—sealed it—giving to mea legacy. 
Does Fisher use it in this sense? If he does, he makes the person pas 


sive in the hands of the church, or office-bearers, as he styles it, 
and exerting no will of his own, leaves his future in their hands. 
When Ananias commanded Paul to arise and be baptized, he used 
the verb in the middle votee, baptize thyself, or have thyself bap- 
tized. He commanded him to be active in the matter, to make it 
his personal work. “The parent represents and binds the child” 
in this engagement to he the Lord’s. In the affairs of this world 
the parent acts for himself, not for, in place of, the child, though 
the act may be for the benefit of the child. The parent places his 
child in a school and obligates himself, not the child, to a contract 
of indebtedness. While the child is a minor he can make no con- 
tracts, except such as the laws specify, nor can any one make any 
contract for him, for if he could not make the contract he could 
not give authority to any one to do it for him. A guardian, prop- 
erly appointed, may make contracts binding the person and estate 
of the child, but he makes these contracts for himself. It is the 
guardian that makes the contract, and he only does it as far as the 
law authorizes him. If he goes beyond his authority he becomes 
personally responsible, and his ward, upon reaching maturity may 
repudiate the contract. A parent or guardian can not sign the 
name of a child to a contract, they sign their own names as parent 
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or guardian. The child is not a party to the contract, and is not in 
covenant relations to the other party of the contract. Does any 
one suppose that (tod enters into a contract with any one who is 
not capable of making a contract ? 

“If aman when he comes to years of discretion is bound to 
obey the state in which he is a citizen by birthright, much more is 
a child born within the pale of the visible Church bound by the 
obligations which his parents have acknowledged in his behalf.” 
Civil law says that children of citizens shall be citizens at a certain 
age, and requires no formal initiation. Parents have nothing to do 
for the child in order that he may become a citizen. The child is 
not a citizen until he reaches a certain age; until that time he is 
regarded as part of his father, and is protected through his fath- 
er. This citizenship in an earthly kingdom is by a fleshly birth, 
but citizenship into this spiritual kingdom is by a spiritual birth. 
This kingdom is spiritual and the parents came into it, indepen- 
dent of their fleshly birth, by a spiritual birth, and their children 
come into it in the same way. It is absurd, not to say impious, to 
say that parents by a fleshly birth can bring forth a child into a 
spiritual life. “My kingdom is not of this world.” “What is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and what is born of the spirit is 
spirit.” A man is not bound to obey the state of which he may 
become a citizen by virtue of birth, for he may immediately on 
attaining his majerity, as soon as he is capable of contracting, 
give his allegiance to some other state. Even if he could be born 
into a spiritual kingdom by a fleshly birth, the act would not be 
of his own choosing, and he would be under no moral obligation 
to remain in it. 

“And hence baptism, whether in adult or infant, signifies and 


seals not only our engagement to be the Lord’s and our ingrafting 
into Christ, but our ‘partaking of the benefits of the covenant of 


grace.’ The benefits specifically represented and sealed in baptism 
are the forgiveness of sins and the baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 

“Now why should it seem an incredible thing that the fulfill- 
ment of the twin promise of forgiveness and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit which is made ‘to you and your children’ in immediate con- 
nection with the command to be baptized, is both signified and 
sealed in infant baptism.” 

“All Protestant—and especially, because most consistently, 
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all Calvinistic—theologians believe that infants, dying in infancy, 
are elect and saved. Salvation in their case, no less than in adults, 
must include regeneration and forgiveness. What all Christians 
believe in regard to those who die in infancy, baptism signifies and 
seals to the children of believers, whether they live or die.” 

Infants, then, by baptism, have their sins forgiven and receive 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Infants are guilty of no sins 
actually committed, but only the capacity and inclination to sin 
inherited from Adam. The forgiveness of this sin must be the 
removal of the desire and capacity to sin, and the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost must be to put a new spirit in the child. This, we 
know from our observation, is not true, for infants of believing, 
devout parents, who have been baptized, grow up most wicked 
men and women. Does he dare say, in the light of Christian 
scholarship of this age, that the expression, “to you and to your 
children,” means infants? If he does, he is beyond the reach of 
argument. He says that all Protestants believe that all infants 
dying are saved, and that he does so believe himself. If all are 
saved, whether baptized or not; and as infant baptism, when only 
considered as an influence for good, should be discontinued, where 
is the advantage that the baptized infant has over the one not 
baptized? He says that what all believe as to infants who die, 
baptism signifies to those who are baptized, whether they live or 
die. Are we to understand by this that he believes that an infant 
baptized will remain through life just as we all believe an infant 
is while an infant, pure and acceptable to God? If he does not 
mean this, we fail to see any point in his utterance; but if he does 
mean it, then he is teaching a most absurd doctrine, one that in 
another part of his essay he contradicts. 

This critique is probably carried far enough to show the diffi- 
culties besetting an explanation and defence of a practice not 
taught in the Bible, but which grew out of a misconception of cer- 
tain Scriptures that have been made plain by advanced scholar- 
ship and exegetical investigation. 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD, is the subject of an essay in the Jan- 
uary number of the Baptist Quarterly Review, by R. J. Adams, 
D. D., of Holyoke, Mass. 
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It is a question of exegetical interest, and has given rise to 
many interpretations. The passage is I Corinthians 15:29. We 
propose, for the convenience of our readers, to group together as 
many translations and interpretations as we have of the passage, 
and draw a conclusion, if we can. If our conclusion is not accept- 
able, each reader will have the materials from which to draw his 
own conclusion. 

King Fames, or Old Version.—Else what shall they do 
which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all? why 
are they then baptized for the dead? And why stand we in jeop- 
ardy every hour? ° 

New Version,—Else what shall they do who are baptized for 
the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why then are they 
baptized for them? why do we also stand in jeopardy every hour? 

Campbell, McKnight and Doddridge.—Otherwise, what shall 
they do who are immersed for the resurrection of the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all? and why are they immersed for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead? Why are we also in danger every hour? 

Noye’s Translation,—If it be not so, what are they doing, 
who are baptized for the dead? If the dead rise not at all, why 
are they then baptized for them? Why also do we stand in peril 
every hour? 

Conybeare and Howson,—Again, what will become of those 
who cause themselves to be baptized for the dead, if the dead never 
rise again? Why then do they submit to baptism for the dead? 
And I too, why do I expose my life every hour to deadly peril? 

Lange's Translation.—El|se what shall they do which have 
themselves baptized for the dead, if the dead are not raised at all? 
why do they have themselves baptized for them? And why stand 
we in jeopardy every hour? 

Here are sx different renderings; let us note the variations. 

Campbell, McKnight aad Deddridge insert “the resurrection”, 
without any authority in the Greek text; it is inserted as an inter- 
pretation. Lange renders “which are baptized” of the King 
James Version, by “which have themselves baptized.” Conybeare 
and Howson agree with Lange. In the second question, the 
words “for the dead” of King James, of Conybeare and Howson, 
and Campbell are changed to “for them”, in the others. The 
words “we in jeopardy” are changed by Conybeare and Howson to 
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“T expose my life.” The last sentence, by all except the New and 
Common Versions, is made a separate utterance and is commenced 
with a capital letter; in those two it is made a part of the pre- 
ceding sentence. ‘Else what shall they do”, of the Common and 
New Versions, of Campbell and of Lange, is changed by Noye 
into “what are they doing”, and by Conybeare and Howson into 
“what will become of.” 

We now give several interpretations. 

Lange.—“The simplest explanation of the act here spoken of 
is, the suffering of one’s self to he baptized for the benefit of de- 
ceased persons, or in their stead, so as to redound to their advan- 
tage, 7. e., that the salvation mediated by baptism, might fall to 
their lot, so that those who themselves died unhaptized, might 
pass for baptized, and thus have part in the resurrection and in 
the kingdom of Christ. A custom of this sort is discoverable in 
subsequent times; yet, however, only among heretical sects, such 
as the Cerinthians and the Marcionites. The article before 
venpa@v, dead, points to definite cases ("for the dead’ in ques- 
tion).” 

Neander.—* We might imagine that many, having come to the 
exercise of faith, resolved to receive baptism, but died ere the rite 
could be performed. This was so much the more likely to have 
been the case, inasmuch as according to 11:30, there was an epi- 
demic prevalent. If, then, a relative had suffered himself to be 
baptized in the conviction that he was only doing what the deceas- 
ed would have done had he survived, the proceeding would not 
have been quite so superstitious.” His supposition that an epi- 
demic was prevalent, from the words of 11:30, is absurd. 

Alford.—This writer agrees with Lange, and in meeting the 
objection that, such could not be the meaning because Paul did 
not, in referring to it, condemn it, says: “There is in these words 
a tacit reprehension of the practice which it is hardly possible 
altogether to miss. Both by the third person and by the article 
before BamriGopevor he directly separates himself and those to 
whom he is writing from participation in, or approval of the prac- 
tice.” He translates of BanriGouevori—those who are in the 
habit of being baptized. The translation, he says, is important as 
affecting the interpretation. 

Hodge.—This writer also holds to the same view, and answers 
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the same objection noticed by Alford, thus: “This method of 
arguing against others from their own concessions, is one which 
the Apostle frequently employs. When his mind is full of a par- 
ticular subject, he does not leave it, to pronounce judgment on 
things incidentally introduced. Thus, in chapter 11:5, when 
treating of women speaking in the church unveiled, he expresses 
no disapprobation of their speaking in public, although he after- 
wards condemned it. A still more striking example of the same 
thing is to be found in 10:8, where he speaks of the Corinthians 
‘sitting at meat in an idol’s temple’, without any disapprobation of 
the thing itself, but only of its influence on the weaker brethren. 
Yet in 10:14-22, he proves that the thing itself was an act of zdo/- 
atry. The entire disappearance of this custom in the orthordox 
church, although other superstitious observances, not less object- 
ionable, soon prevailed, is probably to be referred to the practice 
having been forbidden by the Apostle as soon as he reached 
Corinth. This may have been one of the things which he left to 
be set in order when he came.” 

Robinson, (taken and adopted from Lightfoot and Rosenmul- 
ler).—These men take BawriGouevor in the sense of “being im- 
mersed in sufferings” as parallel to “being in jeopardy,” in the 
next clause; and translate and interpret thus: “Those who have 
been overwhelmed with calamities, trials and sufferings, in the 
hope of the resurrection, or with the expectation that the dead 
would rise.” 

Conybeare and Howson,—“The only meaning which the Greek 
seems to admit here is a reference to the practice of submitting to 
baptism instead of some person who had died unbaptized. Yet 
this explanation is liable to very great difficulties. (1) How 
strange that Paul should refer to such a superstition without re- 
buking it! (2) If such a practice did exist in the apostolic 
Church, how can we account for its being discontinued in the pe- 
riod which followed, when a magical efficacy was more and more 
ascribed to the material act of baptism? Yet the practice was 
never adopted except by some obscure sects of Gnostics, who seem 
to have founded their custom on this very passage. The explana- 
tions which have been adopted to avoid this difficulty, such as ‘over 
the graves of the dead,’ or ‘in the name of the dead (meaning 
Christ)’, etc., are all inadmissible. as being contrary to the analogy 
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of the language. On the whole, therefore, the passage must be 
considered to admit of no satisfactory explanation. It alludes to 
some pratice of the Corinthians which has not been recorded else- 
where, and of which every other trace has perished.” 

The Bible ( Speaker's) Commentary.—“It seems strange that 
such a variety of views should mark modern commentators on this 
controverted text. This variety may perhaps be traced in its 
source to a rooted opinion that the preposition for (vaép) must 
mean in behalf of or for the benefit of or in place of, This opinion 
is not true: for the construction in this verse is precisely the same 
as in verse 3, and there is no more difficulty in this text than in 
that. Just as Christ died both for ws and for our sins, i. e., with 
a mind bent over us in order to our redemption or over our sins 


with an eye to their abolition, even so catechumens in baptism 
emerged from the hallowed streams with their thoughts busy 
about or intent upon the dead: not upon the dead, as so many 
particular persons, but as a general class or category—distinct 
from the living on earth. Unquestionably the right view of this 
controverted passage is that of the Greek Fathers, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Theodorct and others. They did not hesitate in 


their homilies to expound that the phrase for the dead meant with 
an interest in the resurrection of the dead, or that for by itself 
meant even so much as ¢z expectation of the resurrection,” 

Adam Clarke,—“As so many of the primitive followers of 
Christ, sealed the truth with their blood; every man who took on 
him the profession of Christianity, which was done by receiving 
baptism, considered himself as exposing his life to the most immi- 
nent hazard, and offering his life with those who had already of- 
fered and laid down theirs. He was therefore baptized in refer- 
ence to martyrdom. As martyrdom and baptism were thus so 
closely and intimately connected, famriGecOar, to be baptized, 
was used to express being put to a violent death by the hands of 
persecutors. But as they receive baptism as an emblem of death, 
in voluntary going under the water; so they receive it as an em- 
blem of the resurrection unto eternal life, in coming up out of the 
water; thus they are 4aftized for the dead, in perfect faith of the 
resurrection.” 

Fameison, Fausset and Brown—‘*Many in the ancient 
Church put off baptism till near death.” (This is not true). 
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“This seems the better view; though there may have been some 
rites of symbolical baptism at Corinth, now unknown, perhaps 
grounded on Jesus’ words (Matt. 20:22, 23), which St. Paul here 
alludes to.” 

Schaff-[erzog Encyclopedia,—*The simplest explanation is 
Meyer’s: A living Christian was baptized for an unbaptized dead 
Christian, who, it was believed, was thereby accounted baptized, 
and was received into bliss. Although discountenanced in the 
early church, it was kept up by heretics, such as the Cerinth- 
ians and Marcionites, and is practiced at the present day by the 
Mormons. Paul’s allusion to it is not to be construed as an ap- 
proval of it.” 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible—He quotes from the Homi- 
lies of Chrysostom: ‘When one of their (Marcionites) catechu- 
mens died without baptism, they used to put a living person under 
the dead man’s bed, and asked whether he desired to he baptized; 
the living man answered that he did, then they baptized him in 
place of the departed.” Smith endorses this view, and thinks that 
Paul adduced it as an argumentum ad hominem, 

Dr, Adams, the writer of the article that has given rise to 
this summary, says: “Hence, we prefer another interpretation, 
namely, that held substantially by eminent theologians of the 
early centuries, such as Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Theodoret, 
and accepted by some modern expositors. It is this: Believers 
in their baptism make a confession of faith concerning the dead. 
They express their belief in the resurrection. The apostle asks the 
deniers of the doctrine why they are baptized, signifying their con- 
fident expectation that though they die, and their bodies are laid 
in the grave, yet they shall come forth to the resurrection of life. 


To say that the dead are not raised is to rob baptism of its mean- 


ing, it is to dash all the hopes cherished and expressed in that sig- 
nificant ordinance, and nullify an assential part of the Christian 
profession; it.is holding a creed which is incompatible with the 
truth expressed in their baptism.” 

“Christ died for sin, and, in some profound sense they died 
with him. Christ rose to a glorious and eternal life. They also 
rise from the baptismal grave to a new and spiritual life, which is 
connected with a glorious resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting in the heavenly mansions. Accordingly, when a be- 
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liever puts on Christ in baptism, he says in symbol, I am dead 
with Christ, and my burial in baptism shall symbolize my union 
with him in his death. But Christ rose from the grave, and my 
rising from the baptismal grave shall symbolize this cardinal fact 
concerning my Savior, and at the same time it shall express my 
confident expectation that I too shall rise from the dead, and as- 
cend to be forever with Christ, to behold his glory. Having 
been planted with him in the likeness of his death, I shall be also 
in the likeness of his resurrection, and I confess the same hope 
respecting all the righteous dead. This is the meaning of my 
baptism for the dead.” 

If we understand the matter correctly, Baptists hold, “that 
persons must come first to Christ, and then to the church and _ its 
ordinances,” and that baptism is an ordinance of the church. If 
we put on Christ 7” baptism. evidently we had not put him on 
before baptism, and if we had not put him on before baptism, we 
could not have been in Christ before baptism, and therefore per- 
sons could not come first to Christ and then to baptism, an ordi- 
nance of the church. To put it differently, if we understand cor- 
rectly, Baptists teach that sinners by repentance ard faith come 


to Christ; coming to Christ, can only mean “being in Christ—put- 


ting on Christ;” and having come to Christ by repentance and 
faith, they are members of his body, of the invisible church, the 
church universal, having their sins pardoned, and are in such a 
spiritual condition that were they then to die, they would be re- 
ceived into heaven. Our essayist says: “They are baptized to put 
on Christ and obey him.” Baptist teaching and practice is that a 
man is pardoned, is a new creature when he believes; in church 
session the person is examined by questions and the relation of an 
experience so that the church may determine whether he is regen- 
erated, whether he is in Christ; if it is decided that he is, then he 
is baptized because his sins have been forgiven, because God has 
commanded it, and for the purpose of gaining admittance into the 
local congregation. The grave, the burial of Christ, does not con- 
fine its meaning to the events subsequent to his death, but like- 
wise includes his death. The person to be baptized goes into the 
water to symbolize his dying to sin, the necessary burial after 
death, and then his coming to life again in a new existence. If 
this view is correct, the baptism is not to symbolize, or to bear ev- 
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idence to our belief in the death and resurrection of Christ, but to 
symbolize the spiritual proeess we are undergoing of dying to our 
sins, of being buried as a dead man, of coming to life a new man. 
It is to show the change going on in ourselves, and not a symbol- 
izing of the closing acts in Christ's life. That event we symbol- 
ize in the Supper. 

From a careful study of the Greek text and of the various in- 
terpretations and the arguments for and against them, we conclude 
that the apostle referred to a custom of a live man being baptized 
as a representative of a man who had died unbaptized; and that 
the custom was not practiced by any Christians, but by heretics. 
We make this translation as being correct and literal: “If it is 
not true, why will those who are being baptized for the dead, 
practice it? If the dead are not raised at all, why then are they bap- 
tized for them? And why do we now stand in peril every hour?” 
We contend that the last sentence is an independent statement; 
the same punctuation between it and the preceding sentence, as 
between the first two sentences. We can not understand how he 
could refer to his brethren when he makes this statement, as no 
account is given of such a practice existing among them. It is 
quite probable that the Nicolaitans were the ones referred to 
as practicing this custom, and in the 42d verse the Epicureans are 
referred to, as being correct in their teaching if the resurrection of 
the dead were not true, as he quotes their creed, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

The drift of his argument seems to be this: I have preached 
to you that Christ rose from the dead, and that all who become 
his followers wiil also rise from the dead and live forever with him 
in happiness. This is the essence of Christianity which I preach. 
If this declaration is not true, there is nothing in Christianity. All 
our hopes are false and we have been fools to suffer persecutions 
for following a man who offers us nothing. It is impossible for 
any of vou to say that there is no resurrection of the dead, because 
you are followers of Christ and there is nothing in him if he did 
not rise from the dead; but not only can you not deny the resur- 
rection of the dead, because you believe in Christ;so neither can 
these Nicolaitans deny the resurrection of the dead, although they 
deny the resurrection of Christ, for they practice a custom of bap- 
tizing a live man to represent a dead man who died unbaptized, 
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and they would not do this, if they did not believe in a future life; 
but if there it no future life, I think the Epicureans are correct 
when they say, “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die”, and 
I think we had better imitate their example and enjoy ourselves, 
and not keep ourselves in danger of punishment every day by rea- 
son of professing belief in a dogma that is not true. But it is 
true; be not deceived either by the Nicolaitans or the Epicureans; 
do not associate with them or listen to their teaching, for evil com- 
paniorships corrupt good morals. 


Fastina CommMUNION:—Such is the title of an article by Sam- 
uel Benedict, D. D., in the January number of Zhe American 
Church Review; and while it discusses the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper from an Episcopalian standpoint, as to whether it should 
always be preceded by fasting, we desire to call attention to it in 
reference also to the frequency of its observance. 

But few religious denominations observe it weekly, and some 
of the congregations in union with us in urging a return to apos- 
tolic practices, neglect its weekly observance. It was discussed 
years ago and the apostolic practice was considered so well under- 
stood that many have lost sight of the questions connected with 
it, and many who have grown up since the discussion have accept- 
ed our custom as correct without investigation. For the benefit 
of both classes we re-open the discussion. Advanced scholarship 
has given us better opportunities to understand many Scriptural 
questions. 

When and how often should we eat the Lord’s Supper? These 
are the two questions that concern Protestants. Whether the in- 
dividual Christian should both eat and drink, or whether the priest 
should drink and the lay member eat; or whether the priest should 


put the bread in the communicant’s mouth, or whether he should 
put it there himself, are questions only belonging to Roman Ca- 
tholicism. With us there are no special priests or administrators, 


we are all kings and priests before God. 

The Supper was instituted by Christ. The account of which 
is given by Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul. John makes no 
record of it. We will quote the four writers, so that we may have 
the Scriptures, which are our only authority, before us. We care 
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nothing for the Fathers, Councils, Synods or decretals; we only 


wish to know what was divinely said and done. 

“And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it; and he gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is 
my body. And he took a enp, and gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins.” Matt. 26:26-28. 

“And as they were eating, he took bread, and when he had 
hlessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and said, Take ye: this is 
my body. And he took a cup, and when he had given thanks, he 
gave to them: and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, 
This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many.” 
Mark 14:22-24. 

“And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the apos- 
tles with him. And he said unto them, With desire I have de- 
sired to eat this passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto 
you, I shall not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 
And he received a cup, and when he had given thanks, he said, 
Take this, and divide it among yourselves: for I say unto you, I 
shall not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall come. And he took bread, and when he 
had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
And the cup in like manner after supper, saying, This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood, evex that which is poured out for you.” 
Luke 22:14-20. 

“For I received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto 
you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betray- 
ed took bread; and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
said, This is my body, which is for you: this do in remembrance 
of me. In like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink #¢, 
in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” 1 Cor- 
11:23-26. 

From these Scriptures we learn that this institution was es- 
tablished by Christ, to be observed by his disciples, commemora- 
tive of his death. We notice that Christ himself did not partake 
of the bread or wine; he gave thanks to God for each, and gave 
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them to his disciples. He could not have partaken himself be- 
cause it was to be commemorative of his own death. It was to 
proclaim the Lord’s death; but much more. His death was not 
disputed by any one; all believed he was dead; his enemies knew 
it; for his death was necessary for the offering of the sacrifice. 
There could not be remission of sins without the shedding of 
blood. His blood was shed and we must bear testimony to the 
world that we believe that his blood was shed. But the shedding 
of his blood,—his death— amounts to nothing, although absolutely 
necessary, without another fact. He must come to life again. His 
resurrection was the sign of his divinity. If he did not rise from the 
dead, then we have no hope. Then when in this institution we pro- 
claim the Lord’s death, we proclaim our belief in his resurrection. 

When should it be observed? Christ, at its institution, gave 
no command as to the time. The day upon which he instituted 
it can have no significance, as he was not then dead, or risen from 
the dead. A commemorative custom should have something in 
the observance indicative of the event celebrated. We celebrate 
the “Fourth of July,” on the fourth day of July: to commemo- 
rate the signing of the Declaration of Independence on any other 
day than the day upon which it was signed, would be inappropri- 
ate. We celebrate our birth-days on the anniversaries of the day 
upon which we were born; to observe any other day than that one 
would be foolish. The consummation of his death was his resur- 
rection. It is conceded that he arose on our Sunday, the day fol- 
lowing the Jewish weekly sabbath, or our Saturday. The sacred 
writers, in recording his resurrection, speak of the time in rela- 


tion to the day of the week; the special day of the seven days. 


Not of the day as in connection with the month or lunar divis- 
ions of the year. It was on the day following the Jewish weekly 
sabbath, or seventh day, and hence the eighth day, or the first day 
of the week. As no day of the month is given, the conclusion is 
that the day of the week is the reckoning point. We reckon by 
years, and hence celebrate anniversaries. God created the world 
and all things during six days, and on the seventh he had finished, 
and stopped. In the resurrection of Christ, God opened up a new 
life, a spiritual life, on the day following the day of the week upon 
which he had rested from his material creation. From this be- 
ginning day of spiritual creation, the work goes on, and will con- 
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tinue as long as time shall last, and then the rest day comes, for 
there remaineth a rest for the people of God. There can be no 
anniversary to.this event. To Christ’s birth there are anniversa- 
ries, for he was born of woman and died. His life on earth is 
counted by anniversaries for he died as a man; but being resur- 
rected as the son of God, he has no age. 


Although we have no command as to the time when it should 
be observed, we have apostolic precedent. Some have supposed 
that the very early Christians observed this institution every day, 
and base their opinion upon Acts 2:42 and 46. A careful and fair 
reading of the passages, we think, is sufficient to remove such an 
interpretation. “And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the pray- 
ers.’ The connection here evidently requires that the phrase 
“breaking of bread” should mean the Lord’s Supper, because the 
several things done are all worship; viz: teaching, fellowship, 
breaking of bread. But no intimation of time or frequency. We 
do not suppose they were engaged in praying continually or in 
celebrating the Lord’s death continually; they continued in doing 
what the apostles’ tanght, and as they taught about praying and 
breaking bread, so they did, 

“And day by day, continuing steadfastly with one accord in 


the temple, and breaking bread at home, they did take their food 
with gladness.” Here, it is thought, we have an example of ob- 


serving the Lord’s Supper every day; that “day by day,” every 
day, they went to the temple to teach and pray, and “day by day,” 
every day, they went to their private houses and celebrated his 
death. This can not be fairly so interpreted, as “breaking bread 


at home,” is immediately explained by saying that in eating, they 
ate their food with gladness. They went to the temple every day 
to preach, pray and exhort, and when the hour for the principal 
meal came, then they broke up into gronps and went around with 
their friends to their homes and did eat. No worship connected 
with it. Paul makes this plain when he writes to the church at 
Corinth. and tells them that if when they come together to eat 
the Lord's supper they eat it as a common supper, they do not eat 
the Lord’s supper, but their own supper, and they should not do 
this, but eat their suppers at their homes. We now quote the only 
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passage in the Bible that bears directly upon this question of 
when. 

“And upon the first day of the week, when we were gathered 
together to break bread.” Acts 20:7. Lange says: “Now, the 
first day of the week was our Sunday; and we here observe the 
first trace of the observance of Sunday, which the history of the 
church exhibits). * * * His (Luke’s) language plainly indi- 
cates that this day was precisely the one that was kept holy and 
the one on which assemblies for religious services were customa- 
rily held. With this view the circumstance most happily agrees, 
that the first mention of the observance of Sunday is made in con- 
nection with a Gentile—Christian congregation, since, according to 
the nature of the case, this custom was introduced at an earlier 
period and with more ease in Gentile-Christian, than in Judwo- 
Christian congregations.” 

We do not agree with him in the opinion that because this is 
the first mention of the Lord’s Supper being observed on this day, 
that it was only, at so early a period, observed on that day by 
Gentile-Christians. It is quite likely that among the Gentile- 
Christians first originated the custom of making the frst instead 
of the seventh day, the day for worship; and that from them came 
the influence that hastened the weaning of the Judawo-Christians 
from their Jewish customs. The language is plainly indicative 
of the fact that it was Paul’s custom as well as the custom of his 
companions, to come together on the first day of the week to break 
bread. The Common Version has it “when the disciples came to- 
gether,” but the Revised Version, in this instance most generally 
indorséd, has “when we came together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto ‘hem”, <A sharp and pointed distinction made be- 
tween the two classes. “We”, all of us, Paul and his company, 
(most, if not all of whom were Jews), and the local disciples, came 
together on the first @ay of the week to break bread. When we 
had come tog2ther for this purpose, then Paul preached (talked) 


to them, the local disciples, from whom he expected to depart on 
the morrow. The Greek words are 7u@v—we, and avrois— 


them; evidently saying that the Judwo-Christians were as much 
accustomed to observing the Lord’s supper on that day as the Gen- 
tile-Christians. 

The Bible Commentary says, in speaking on this verse: “This 
is to be understood as a matter of course from habit, not that they 
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were specially summoned because the Apostle was on the spot.” 
This we think is correct. It was the habit of all the very early 
Christians, both Jews and Gentiles. 

McGarvey, in his Commentary on Acts, speaking on this sub- 
ject, while commenting on Acts 20:7-11, says: “I conclude, there- 
fore, that the brethren met on the night after the Jewish Sabbath, 
which was still observed as a day of rest by all of them who were 
Jews or Jewish proselytes, and considering this the beginning of 
the first day of the week, spent it in the manner above described”. 
His idea is that the Jewish Sabbath ended at sunset Saturday, and 
that the “first day of the week”, commenced on Saturday at sun- 
set; that the disciples met Saturday night after sunset, that Paul 
preached until after midnight, then observed the Lord’s Supper, 
and at daylight Sunday morning departed. We are constrained 
to dissent from this opinion. 

To determine this question we must decide two things: (1). 
Whether at Troas the disciples counted the day according to Jew- 
ish custom from sunset to sunset, or according to the Roman cus- 
tom from midnight to midnight; and (2). Whether the phrase 


“had broken bread”, in the 11th verse, meant the Lord’s supper. 
Troas was decidedly a Roman city, under Roman laws and observ- 


ing Roman customs. We have no account of any synagogue in 
the city, which fact would indicate that but few Jews lived in the 
city, and consequently the disciples there were mostly Gentiles, 
who would observe Roman customs, and hence understand a “day” 
to be from midnight to midnight. Among the Jews, when it was 
commanded that anything should be done on a certain day, the 
thing was not done until the day-2ight following the night when 
the day commenced, unless special instruction was given to include 
the night; and in the New Testament, as far as we can remember, 
there is not a single instance where it is stated that a thing was 
done on a certain day, but that day-light was intended to be un- 
derstood; and if it had occurred at night, night is mentioned. 
See Luke 1:59; 4:16; 5:17; 9:37; Acts 2:1; 21:26; and 27:29.33. 
Also Luke 5:5; 21:37; Acts 9:25; 16:9; and 23:11. It may be ob- 
jected that “day” is not in the Greek of this (Acts 20:7) passage 
but we can reply, that it is absolutely necessary for it to be sup- 
plied. In Luke 4:31, “and he was teaching them on the sabbath 
day”, there is no Greek word for “day”, yet we know it was in the 
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day-light. If, in this instance, “day” does not mean “day-light”, 
then it is the solitary exception in the New Testament. We are 
therefore forced to the conclusion that the expression “upon the 
first day of the week”, meant our Sunday during day-light, and 
not Saturday night. Then the Lord’s Supper was not eaten be- 
fore sunrise Sunday morning. If “day” meant “day-light”, then 
they met together to eat the Lord’s Supper sometime during day- 
light on Sunday, and we have no intimation that they failed or 
neglected to do what they assembled especially to do. 

(2). Itis objected, that Luke (verse 11) says Paul “broke 
bread” after midnight, and that this was the Lord’s Supper. To 
this we answer: Thatif we are right on the first point, that “day” 
meant day-light, then the disciples failed to do the very thing they 
met together to do, to eat the Lord’s Supper on the first day of 
the week. If this phrase really meant the Lord’s Supper, then it 
must necessarily be that the disciples at Troas counted the days 
according to the Jewish method, and met Saturday evening after 
sunset and ate the Lord’s Supper at night. It is not reasonable to 


suppose that. if the primary purpose of the meeting was to eat the 
d S 


Lord’s Supper, that it would have been postponed to the very last 
moment of Paul’s stay; it would be more reasonable to suppose that 
the purpose of the meeting was first attended to and then that 
Paul would have conversed (for such is the meaning of the Greek 
word ) with the brethren. 

If they reckoned from midnight to midnight, and assembled 
especially to eat the Lord’s Supper on the first day of the week, is 
it reasonable to suppose that they met at sunset with the inten- 
tion of remaining there until after midnight before they did eat the 
Lord’s Supper? Paul discoursed with them, intending to depart 
on the morrow—the following day—Monday. Now, if they reck- 
oned the day from sunset to sunset, the first day commenced Sat- 
urday evening at sunset and ended Sunday at sunset; the “next 
day” would commence at sunset Sunday and end at sunset on 
Monday. Paul conversed with them until break-of-day and de- 
parted. If therefore they met at, or soon after, sunset on Satur- 
day evening, and ate the Lord’s Supper after midnight, and departed 
as that night was breaking into day, he most assuredly departed 
on the day that they came together to eat the Lord’s Supper, and 
not the “day following.” If, however, we take the Roman custom, 
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we have the disciples coming together sometime Sunday, most 
probably in the afternoon, as it was their custom at a later period 
to attend to their daily duties and then assemble, to eat the Lord’s 
Supper; it was eaten soon after they assembled; then they remain- 


ed conversing with Paul until after midnight, the end of the “first 
day’, according to the Roman count; and when it was nearly day- 
light Monday morning, “the day after” the first day, the day he 
had set to depart, he ate a lunch, and did depart. 

It is contended that it is inadmissible to suppose that this 
was a lunch, as Luke uses the same expression to signify the pur- 
pose of their coming together, that he uses here; but it is not in- 
admissible, for Luke uses ‘the same expression when he speaks of 
an ordinary meal that Paul ate to encourage the people on the 
ship. Acts 27:35. The fact that only Paul is mentioned as break- 
ing bread, is explained by saying that it is so expressed because 
Paul officiated. This is merely assumption, and it must be re- 
membered that only Paul is mentioned as eating. It might be 
that Luke would say that Paul broke the bread, if it were the 
Lord’s Supper, it he did officiate, but if it had been the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he never would have said that only Paul ate, but he did say 
so, for the verb for “eat” in singular. The verb for “depart”, in 
the same connection, is singular, and Paul ouly and alone departed 
then; he went by land to Assos and his companions went by ship. 
His way of going required less time than theirs, and hence they 
departed before Paul. His companions had already gone, and 
only Paul was left to eat, the citizens would wait for the regular 
morning meal. The language of Luke’s narrative of the event de- 
mands this conclusion. “But we, going before to the ship”, is 
conclusive. 

We have answered the first question, When?, now let us con- 
sider the second, How often? In reference to this question we 
consider the reasoning and conclusions of McGarvy pefectly con- 
clusive, and we give his language, from his Commentary on Acts, 
page 247. 

“As a practical issue between the advocates of weekly com- 
munion and their opponents, the question really has reference to 
the comparative weight of evidence in favor of this practice, and 
of monthly, quarterly, or yearly communion. When it is thus 
presented, no one can long hesitate as to the conclusion; for in 
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favor of either of the intervals last mentioned there is not the 
least evidence, either in the New Testament, or in the uninspired 
history of the Churches. On the other hand, it is the universal 
testimony of antiquity that the Churches of the second century 
broke the loaf every Lord’s day, and considered it a custom of 
apostolic appointment. Now it can not be doubted that the apos- 
tolic Churches had some regular interval at which to celebrate this 
institution, and seeing that all the evidence there is in the case is 
in favor of a weekly celebration, there is no room for a reasonable 
doubt that this was the interval which they adopted. It is very 
generally admitted, even among parties who do not observe the 
practice themselves, that the apostolic: Churches broke the loaf 
weekly; but it is still made a question whether, in the absence of 
an express commandment, this example is binding upon us. This 
question is likely to be determined differently by the two different 
classes of men. Those who are disposed to follow chiefly the guide 
of their own judgment, or of their denominational customs, will 
feel little influenced by such a precedent. But to those who are 
determined that the very slightest indication of the divine will 
shall govern them, the question must present itself in this way: 
We are commanded to do this in memory of Jesus. We are not 
told, in definite terms, how often it shall be done; but we find that 
the apostles established the custom of meeting every Lord’s day for 
this purpose. This is an inspired precedent, and with it we must 
comply. Wecan come to no other conclusion without assuming 
an ability to judge of this matter with more wisdom than did the 
apostles.” 

“It is probable that the apostles and early Christians celebra- 
ted the Lord’s Supper on every Lord’s day. * * * ‘Had taken 
refreshment.’ As this is spoken of Paul only, it is evidently dis- 
tinguished from the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.” arnes’s 
Notes, on Acts 20:7 and 71. 


EssENTIAL CHRISTIANITY, is the title of an essay in the Jan- 
uary Bibliotheca-Sacra, by J. W. Weddell, of Chicago. The 
object of the paper seems to be to show the spirit and tendency of 
that spirit of unrest now present in the religious world. He says: 
“We take the new movement within the church at something 
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like its own estimation. It does not renounce, though it hesitates 
not to denounce, the old. It will hold on to the substance or 
heart of the old, and with a nice discernment it will label that 
which is to be esteemed, vital and indispensable. It finds for us 
the essential faith, the essential work, and the essential Christ. 
Let it, then, be called, and, we may say, at its own suggestion, 
Essential Christianity.” “This, however, we may affirm with as- 
surance that the contention with creed is in reality a contention 
with the Bible—the Bible of our faithful fathers and of our 
trustful younger selves. The blow which is delivered in the face 
of the statement of belief is intentionally to take effect upon some 
text of Scripture.” We do not believe this, and do not so under- 
stand the restlessness now so evident in nearly all the denomina- 
tional religious organizations. It is true that this spirit of dissat- 
isfaction has given license and occasion to many to make insidious 
assaults upon the Bible; but their work is merely a result, not the 
cause of the movement. The movement is, as yet, a mere feeling, 
it has not crystallized into form, it cannot be named, for it has not 
taken shape. It has settled upon no purpose, nor decided upon its 
course. It appears more as a faint return to, or revival of the 
spiritual ferment of the 16th century. Previous to that time, 
Papal supremacy had become, for several centuries, almost univer- 
sal, and men had ceased to think religiously for themselves. The 
decrees of councils and the official utterances of the Popes were 
received unquestioned, and the Bible was not studied and never 
appealed to as the rule of faith and practice. The spark was 
applied, the explosion followed, and men rushed to the opposite 
extreme. Human dictum was despised and the books of the Bible 
were subjected to rigorous tests to determine whether or not they 
were divine or human. The excitement slowly subsided, and men 


gradually settled down into theories and cunclusions reached by 


other men, not realizing that they were doing precisely the same 
thing as that from which they revolted. They refused to receive 
their spiritual food through the Vatican, but from Geneva and 
other religious fountains, they drank unquestioning. The human 
mind, ever restive under restraint, and always reasonable in its 
normal instincts, has begun to grow restless under these human 
theories and interpretations of the Bible, and are once more asking 
for divine guidance. Improved scholarship and extended research 
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and discovery have helped to intensify this inquiry. Many who 
are delivering blows square in the face of certain items of human 
creeds, do so with complete reverence for the Scripture behind it; 
they are simply seeking to break the cloudy covering that men 
have put around it, so that its true light may shine into the minds 
and hearts of men. This is what we understand this religious 
ground-trembling to mean. 

“The basis of all Christian creed is the Bible. We might 
almost say that creed and Scripture are identical. One sect, at 
least, there is which professes to make the simple word of God its 
sole body of beliefs, and accepts the scriptural statement as suf- 
ficiently explicite. But manifestly progressive interpretation plays 
an important part in all our fellowships of faith, so that it is only 
safe to say that creed and Scripture are fundamentally the same. 
This, however, we may affirm with assurance that the contention 
with creed is in reality a contention with the Bible.” 

“The basis of all Christian creed is the Bible.” This is true 
in two ways: the Christian can believe only the Bible—creed 
being understood as belief; and no man who accepts Jesus as the 


Christ would or could build lhiis theory of Christianity upon any 


other foundation except the Bible—creed in this case being under- 
stood to mean a human commentary of the Bible submitted for the 
acceptance of the public as a basis of organization. But being 
true, it by no means follows “that creed and Scripture are iden- 
tical,” for there are, it is estimated, six hundred different creeds, all 
based upon the Bible. Creeds are simply either one man’s inter- 
pretation or the interpretation by a convention of men of what the 
Bible teaches; he or they may be right or may be wrong, the 
relative correctness will depend upon the scholarship and piety of 
those making it. 

The “one sect” referred to in the above extract doubtless refers 
to the people with which this Review is identified, but we are not 
a “sect” except in one sense of the word, and whenever it can be 
shown that we are, at that very momen, twe dissolve and fade from 
view. To be asect, a body of people must be organized and cut 
off from some other organized body of people; or, in a secondary 
and illegitimate sense, a body of people may he a sect when it 
follows some person as teacher and leader and believes propositions 
not believed by other people; with this understanding we may be 
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called a sect, for we do follow one person as leader and teacher, 
Jesus the Christ, and we do hold to propositions that are not ac- 
cepted by those who do not receive our leader as the Son ot God. 
But in the sense of being a division, or of being cut off from some 
already existing religious organization, we are not asect. We, 
each one of us, not as an ecclesiastical organization, but as indi- 
viduals, come before our fellow men who are groping in the dark- 
ness of sin or human tradition, with the Bible open in our hands 
and ask them to read its commands, its exhortations, its precious 
promises, to believe, to obey and to go on their ways rejoicing. 
We have no creed but the Bible, the Bible as God, through inspired 
men, gave it to us, and hence we have always plead and labored 
for a pure text and a correct translation of the Bible. We have 
no ecclesiastical organization beyond local congregations,composed 
of Christian men and women, organized for the purpose of mutual 
help in spiritual growth. We not only profess, but we do in reality 
make the simple word of God our sole body of beliefs, and we do 
accept the Seriptural statement as sufficiently explicit, for we 
think that if divine wisdom could not make a statement plain 
enough to be understood, it would be useless for haman wisdom to 
attempt it. “Progressive interpretation plays an important part 
in all our fellowships of faith” is true, and because sectarian 


leaders and the sectarian clergy will not revise their creeds by the 


light that has been shed on the Bible by “progressive interpreta- 
tion” is the very secret of this restlessness that is being felt among 
the religious organizations. Progressive interpretation does play 
an important part in religious fellowships, and those fellowships 
that were founded upon tenets promulgated years ago, will not 
continue upon the same foundation now that progressive interpre- 
tation has shown them to be contrary to God’s word. We deny 
that this spiritual restlessness, this “contention with creed,” is a 
contention with the Bible. We believe that it is an indication of 
loyalty to the Bible. 

“Creed and Scripture are fundamentally the same. * * * 
we know that our propositions (our creeds) drawn howsoever 
close from scripture truth, are all too faulty.” How can creed and 
Scripture be fundamentally, or any other way, the same. if the 
creed is all too faulty? How can acreed be all too faulty if drawn 
however close from Scripture, unless it differs from Serip- 
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ture? If it be not possible for human wisdom to formulate 
divine truth correctly, why have human formulas of divine truth, 
which are confessed to be faulty, for bonds and bases of Christian 
fellowship? Must we in order to have Christian fellowship mutu- 


ally agree to accept as our Christian faith, a part, however small, 
a 


of acknowledged falsehood? Does it not seem much more reason- 
able and more in accordance with Christian honesty to take 
the Word of God as it stands revealed to us as the basis of Christ- 
ian fellowship, than to take human explanations which are all too 
faulty? When the Bible says that “the Son of Man came to give 
his life a ransom for many”, why not take that Bible statement of 
the fact as the basis of Christian fellowship, instead of the theory 
of some man or body of men? Suppose we do not fully under- 
stand it, we know that it is a fact, forthe Biblesays so. The fact 
is all we need know, for if more knowledge is necessary, God 
would have given it, or will give it in progressive interpretation. 
This is one example from numberless others. Treat all Scripture 
statements in the same way, and if through ignorance we should 
practice wrong, when knowledge came, it would be easy to change. 
Would not be wedded to it, or held by it as a bond of fellowship. 
When we go before the religious world with the proposition No 
CREED BUT THE BIBLE, we feel that we are presenting the only 
basis of universal Christian fellowship, and are honoring the Bible 
more than any religious organization in the world; and when with 
the same proposition we go before the unbelieving world, we be- 
lieve that we are waging the war against the devil with the only 
weapon God has authorized us touse. We believe that if all relig- 
ious people will burn up their creeds, not remodel them, and take 
only the Bible, that this spirit of restleness will be quieted, infi- 
dels will be largely silenced; and the demand for liberal and 
broad Christianity will be hushed. 


Tue Op TesTaMENT StupDENT, William R. Harper, Ph. D., 
Editor. Published at Chicago, Ill. Monthly. Price $2.00 a 
year. 

This magazine is worthy of the support of all who are stu- 
dents of the Bible, especially of those who are teachers of the 
people, for they should neglect no means in their power to pre- 
pare themselves thoroughly for their work. 


FRANK LeEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MaGazine, Edited by 
T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., and published monthly by Mrs. Frank 
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Leslie, 538, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. Price $2.50 a year. 

We have several times spoken of this magazine in words of 
highest praise, and again take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to its excellence. 


THE [NDEPENDENT, published at 251 Broadway, New York. 
Price $3.00 a year. This is a weekly religious paper of 32 large 
pages, full of choice reading. Of course its doctrinal peculiarities 
are not endorsed by us, but leaving them out, it has a large num- 
her of articles by first-class writers on nearly all the religious 
questions of the day. It is now publishing full, verdatem reports 
of the “Boston Monday Lectures,” by Joseph Cook. These lec- 
tures, though not showing very critical scholarship, yet are full of 
varied information, and alone are well worth the price of a year’s 
subscription. 


Tue Discrete or Curist, edited by S. M. Jefferson, and pub- 
lished by the Staxdard Publishing Co.,180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It contains, each number, one or two engravings, and 32 
pages of reading matter. Its mechanical execution is good. It is 
devoted to Christian living, learning and literature. Its con- 
tents are both original and selected, and good judgment and taste 
are manifested in the selections. The price $2.00 a year, or 10cts 


per number, is so low that it is in the reach of all. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Creation, or the Biblical Cosmogony in the light of modern 
sctenee, by Arnold Guyot, LL. D., published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, pp 188, price $1.00. ///ustrated. 

The author of this book died at his home in Princeton, N. J., 
on February Sth. He was considered one of the leading Chris- 
tian scientists of this age. He was an intimate friend of Agas- 
siz, and the two prosecuted their investigations much together. 
He was born in Neufchatel, Switzerland, Sept. 8th, 1807. He first 
studied theology, but upon meeting Agassiz, his attention was 
turned to physical science. When he came to America he settled 
at Cambridge, Mass., and lectured and published a book, arth 
and Man, In 1855 he was elected professor in Princeton College. 
He published a series of school geographies, and assisted in editing 
Fohusens Universal Cyclopedia. His last work was the prepa- 
ration of this book, Creation, 

The object of this book is to show the harmony of the Scrip- 
tural account with the latest conclusions of Geology. He does 
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not attempt to defend the Bible, because he receives it as an in- 
spired book, but to explain how geological facts, properly under- 
stood, agree with it. The arguments and explanations here used, 
he had used publicly before, and they had commanded respect. It 
is a valuable book, and as such we commend it. 

Locke’s THEORY OF KNowLeEDGE, with a notice of Berkeley, by 
James McCosh, D. D, LL. D., D. L., President of Princeton 
College. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. pp. 
77; paper cover; price 50 cents. 

This essay is No. V,in the PArlosopiric Series now Deing 
published by this house. From the /7¢roduction we quote, so as 
to give a plain and concise idea of the work. 

“The aim of this Part of the Philosophic Series is to treat 
historically the chief topics which have been discussed dialectically 
in the previous Numbers. The special doctrine to be thus illus- 
trated is that of first principles. The discussion on this subject 
began with Locke’s denial of Innate Ideas in the First Book of his 
Essay on Human Understanding, published in 1690, and has been 
continued ever since, particularly by such original writers as Hume, 
Kant, and Herbert Spencer. Our work would be incomplete 
without a historical and critical review of these leaders of thought 
All of them have exposed prevailing errors, and all of them have 
caught glimpses of important truth; I have to add that all of them 
have promulgated serious error. Can we by any magnetic process 
draw out the pure metal and allow the dross to sink? Our notices 
will be critical as well as historica!.”. The author concludes that 
Locke held by a body of truth, and that he has often been misun- 
derstood, but that he has not by his experience theory laid a sure 
foundation of knowledge. 


Tue Court oF DesTINY, AND OTHER POEMS, by B. J. Radford, 
Published by Christian Publishing Co., 913 Pine St., St. Louis. 
pp. 180, neatly bound in blue and gold. Price $1.00. 

This is a handsome little volume of poems by its gifted author, 
showing the versatility of his genius, by giving to us the pathetic 
and the humorous, bringing alternately smiles and tears, and 
sometimes awaking thoughts in our hearts that should never be 
forgotten. 


——ERRATA.—— 


Page 241. In 4th line from top of 2d paragraph, the period (.) after “or ever can be,” 
should be a comma (,). 

Page 251. At the beginning of the 5th line from top of 2d paragraph, “some” should 
be “same.” 

Page 266. Next to the last word in the 2d line of last paragraph, “‘apostolics’,” should 
be “apostles’ ”. 
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GENUINENESS OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER 


No issue between modern belief and unbelief has been more 
closely contested than that respecting the genuineness of the New 
Testament writings; and none has enlisted on either side so great 
an amount of learning. Every book in the collection has been in- 
cluded in the field of battle, and one of the results thus far attain- 
ed is the recognition by all intelligent unbelievers, of at least five 
books as undoubtedly genuine. These are Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and the Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and 
the Book of Revelation. In regard to the last, the result is quite 
singular; for, during the second, third and fourth centuries of our 
era it was ranked among the disputed books, while now it is pro- 
nounced by unbelievers one of the most unquestionably genuine 
of all.* This result is a decided gain on the part of belief, and 
another gain from the controversy, of even greater importance, is 
the vastly increased knowledge of the grounds on which the gen - 
uineness of all these writings can be maintained. 


* “We may without hesitation affirm, at least, that with the exception of one or two 
of the epistles of Paul, there is no work of the New Testament that is supported by such 
close evidence.—[Supernatural Religion, 1i:407.” 





SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The second Epistle of Peter is one of the books whose genu- 
ineness is universally denied by Rationalists, and it is commonly 
conceded by believing scholars that the evidence in its favor is 
weaker than that for any other document in the New Testament.* 
This fact should be borne in mind by the reader of this article, 
so that if the evidence I shall adduce in its favor shall appear to 
him weaker than he would desire, he may remember that the evi- 
dence for all the other books is stronger. 

It is the purpose of this essay to place before the reader a 
brief and intelligible statement of the arguments and evidences on 
both sides of this interesting question, and to give prominence to 
some considerations entering into the discussion which appear to 
have been overlooked or too lightly regarded by tie many eminent 
men who have written on the subject. I think it best to approach 
the main question by some remarks on the proper method of con- 
ducting such inquiries; for in every inquiry that is at all intricate, 
satisfactory progress and safe conclusions depend largely upon 
the method adopted. 

When we inquire into the genuineness of an ancient docu- 
ment, our first step, naturally and logically, is to ascertain what 
claim of authorship is set up by the document itself. If, like the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it makes no such claim, we are compelled 
to resort, first of all, to external evidence, or the testimony of his- 
tory. But when a serious document claims a certain man as its 
author, this claim constitutes prima facie evidence which is not to 
be set aside without positive disproof. Such a claim establishes a 
presumption in its own favor, analogons to the legal presumption 
in favor of the innocence of a man arraigned for crime. It is, in- 
deed, the same presumption; for when we raise this question, we 
are asking whether or not the real author of the document is 
guilty of a literary forgery in attempting to palm off upon the 
public his own production as that of another man. I think it 


proper to insist upon the correctness and importance of this prop- 


osition, not only because it is correct and important, but because 


“Surely common honesty compels us to acknowledge that of all the books of the 
New Testament it is the one for which we can produce the smallest amount of external 
evidence, and which at the same time offers the greatest number of internal difficulties.” 
—[Canon Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, 99. American Ed. 
“There can be no doubt that, whether we consider the external or internal evidence, 
it is by no means easy to demonstrate its genuineness.”—[(Canon Cook, Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, Art. Peter. 
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it is one of the considerations which I think has not been duly 
considered by former writers.{ 

What, then, is the authorship which the so-called Second 
Epistle of Peter claims for itself? It begins with these words: 
“Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that 
have obtained a like precious faith with us in the righteousness of 
our God and Savior Jesus Christ.” It thus,in the outset, claims 
the apostle Peter as its author. In keeping with this claim the 
writer afterward, makes two personal allusions in which he contin- 
ues to identify himself with Peter. First, in giving the reason 
why he writes the Epistle, he makes the remark, “I think it right, 
as long as [ am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you 
in remembrance; knowing that the putting off of my tabernacle 
cometh swiftly, even as our Lord Jesus Christ signified to me.” 
The evident reference is to the prediction made by Jesus concern- 
ing the death of Peter, which is made known to us in detail 
only through John’s Gospel, 21:18-23. Secondly, in the same 
connection the writer incidentally represents himself as one of the 
company who witnessed the transfiguration of our Lord, thus con- 


tinuing to maintain his identity with Peter. Having thus placed 
himself before his readers, he next proceeds, as an inspired apostle, 


to utter predictions and to make assertions of the most startling 
and stupendous character. He predicts the rise among the disci- 
ples of false teachers of the most infamous character, and he de- 
scribes their career in imagery most terrific; he predicts the com- 
ing of mockers in “the last days”, who would mock at the promised 
coming of fhe Lord, and he quotes in advance the very words of 
their mocking; he predicts the destruction of this earth and its 
enveloping atmosphere by fire; and he declares that new heavens 
and a new earth will take their place. This prediction concern- 
ing the end of the world is original with this writer, and in con- 
nection with it, as explaining the reason for the apparent delay, 
he makes the original and profound remark that “one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,” 
In the midst of these predictions, he once more identifies himself 
with the author of tke first Epistle of Peter by saying, “This is 
now, beloved, the second epistle that I write unto you; and in both of 
—— 


t Prof. Lumby in his introduction to 2 Peter in the Bible Commentary gives more at- 
tention to this consideration than I have met with elsewhere. 
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them [ stir up your sincere mind by putting you in remem- 
brance.” 

In none of the apostolic Epistles is there a more explicit, or a 
more serious claim of authorship, than is here set forth; nor is 
there in any of them a calmer or more confident assumption of 
apostolic authority and prophetic foresight. We are to inquire 
whether there is conclusive evidence that this claim is false and 
this assumption an empty pretence. If such evidence shall appear, 
we must fearlessly accept the result, though it compel us to banish 
this Epistle from our New Testament; for fealty to our Lord de- 
mands that we show the same zeal in banishing from the book 
what is spurious, as in retaining what is genuine. We should 
pursue such inquiries in a strictly judieial frame of mind, know- 
ing that our New Testament will be most precious and most au- 
thoritative when, without losing any of its inspired words, it shall 
have been freed from every interpolation made by uninspired men. 

Before proceeding to examine the evidence which has been 
arrayed against the claim thus set forth in the Epistle, we must 
look a little more closely at the exact issue which has been formed 


in this case. The question is one of alternatives. The Epistle 


was certainly written by some one. If not by Peter, then by 
some one else; and if a conflict shall be found in the evidence, 
the question must be, where lies the preponderance of evidence; 
in favor of Peter, or in favor of the other supposed author? This 
alternative must not be lost sight of, for without it we shall not 
be so well able to estimate the balance of evidence. 

Now, during the elaborate and protracted discussfon of this 
question, which has occupied learned men at intervals for sixteen 
centuries, only two alternatives have been suggested, and it is not 
likely that a third ever will be. One of these is held by inodern 
Rationalists under the leadership of Christian Baur. Baur him- 
self goes no farther than to say, after assuming that most of the 
New Testament books were written in the second century, that 
this Epistle is one of the latest of them all.* But the more recent 


writers of the Tubingen school are more specific, and they assign 
to this Epistle the year 200 as about its real date.-t The issue, as 
* “The writer of the second Epistle, which is not only distinctly spurious, but one of 
the latest books of the canon, makes the apostle Peter, in drawing his Epistle to a close, 
speak of the apostle Paul as his beloved brother,” &c.—[Church History 1, 149. 
+ Schwegler, cited by Westcott.—[Canon of New Testament, 6, note 2, 
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between the Epistle and these writers is distinctly this—is the 
preponderance of evidence in favor of an author who lived near 
the close of the second century, or in favor of the apostle Peter? 

The other alternative is, that the Epistle was written by a 
cotemporary of Peter to whom the apostle lent “the sanction of 
his name and the assistance of his advice.” This is the conclu- 
sion reached by Canon Farrar, at the end of an elaborate, learned 
and very earnest discussion of the question.{ The issue which it 
presents is this: which is the more probable, that the Epistle .is 
right in claiming Peter for its author, or that Peter assisted some 
one else to write it, and allowed the latter to assert in the solemn 
manner employed in the Epistle, that the writer was Peter him- 
self ? 

We now resort to internal evidence, that we may see whether 
there is anything in the Epistle to contradict its own claim, any- 
thing which shows that it must have been written by some writer 


who lived late in the second century, or by some one in the apos- 


tolic age other than the apostle Peter. We shall consider sepa- 
rately, but briefly, all of the more important evidences which have 
been arrayed on this side of the question. 

1. First, we consider the evidence educed from the difference of 
style and diction between this Epistle and the First Epistle of Pe- 
ter. This difference is universally acknowledged, and it was ob- 
served as long ago as the days of Jerome, who says that it had al- 
ready caused the genuineness of the Second Epistle to be doubted.|| 
Canon Farrar expresses the difference of style by saying: “There 
is a ruggedness and tautology in the Greek of the Second Epistle 
very different from the smoothness of the First;” and he, in com- 
mon with other writers, calls attention to its many peculiarities of 
expression, including twenty apax legcmena (words not else- 
where used in the New Testament )—a large number for so short 
a document.* 


He says: “I believe there is much to support the conclusion—at which I had ar 
rived before I became aware of the resemblances to Josephus,—that we have not here 
the words and style of the great Apostle, but that he lent to this Epistle the sanction of 
his name and the assistance of his advice.—[{Early Days of Christianity, 116. 

“Peter wrote two epistles which are called catholic, the second of which most p er- 
sons deny to be his on account of its disagreement in style with the first.”—(Jerome De 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, cap. i, quoted by Davidson fil, 416. 

* Early Days of Christianity, 103, 104. 


In reply to this it has been often said, that the style of a 
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writer sometimes varies very greatly; and many striking examples 
have been adduced from both ancient and modern authors. Farrar 
admits the fact, that the style of a writer differs under differing 
circumstances, but he insists that “the two Epistles of Peter, if 
both are genuine, must have been written, so far as we can learn, 
under identical external conditions, and written within a very 
short time of each other.”* Itis well that he qualifies this re- 
mark by the words, ‘so far as we can learn; for in reality we 
know nothing about the external conditions of the apostle at the 
time referred to. Notwithstanding the brief interval since the 
date of the First Epistle, the external conditions of the writer may 
have been suddenly and totally changed. Moreover, it is not ex- 
ternal conditions alone which affect the style of a writer. It is 
affected much more powerfully by internal than by external con- 
ditions; and that the internal condition of the writer of the Second 
Epistle was far different from that of the writer of the First, is 
manifest on the very surface of the two documents. 


Not content with this answer, and feeling perhaps, the insuf- 
ficiency of it, Canon Farrar recurs again to the many examples of 
differences of style in the same author cited as an offset to those 
in our Epistles, and says: “There is not one among them which 
offers a parallel to the phenomenon of total difference, not only in 
language, but in thought, presented by two works of the same 
writer dealing in great measure with the same subjects, and writ- 
ten from the same place, within a very short time of one another.”+ 
But here it is evident that the eloquent Canon has allowed his 
vehemence to carry him too far. To say that the difference is 
“total,” and that it is so, “not only in language, but in thought,” is to 
go beyond the truth, and to retract what he himself had admitted 
on a previous page. He had said: “That it resembles the First 
Epistle in the use of some peculiar expressions is certain. The 
word for “coversation” i. e. general mode of life (avaotpopn); 
the remarkable word for an eye-witness, which is also the word 
for one initiated into the mysteries (€707 75); the expression 
“to carry off as a prize” (xouigeoSaz); “spotless and blameless” 


(aoniA01 nat apopnror); and “to walk in lusts” (wopeveoSar 


* ib. 104. 
t ib. 105 
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ev émiOvyiats), are common to both Epistles, and are almost un- 
known to the rest of the New Testament.’* Surely these strik- 
ing points of similarity, in which the two Epistles are alone among 
the New Testament books, are sufficient proof that the difference 
between them is not “total.” Moreover, to say that the writer 
of the Second Epistle is dealing in great measure with the 
same subjects,” is inaccurate; for although the general purpose of 
the Second Epistle is declared to be the same (2 Pet. 3:7) yet the 
topics introduced are very materially different. 

T think this attempt of Canon Farrar, in which he follows 
some previous writers, to set aside the force of the admitted fact 
that the style of a writer sometimes varies greatly under varying 
states of mind, must appear to every candid reader as a failure. 

As to the twenty words found in this Epistle which are not 
elsewhere used in the New Testament, whatever bearing they may 
have against the genuineness of the Epistle,is completely offset 
by the fact that precisely the same number are found in the First 
Kpistle of Peter. These are eited by Prof. Lumby in his Intro- 
duction to the Second Epistle written for the “Speaker's Com- 
mentary,’ and he draws from the coincidence a conclusion quite 
the reverse of Canon Farrar’s. After citing the unique words of 
the First Epistle, and then those of the second, he remarks in re- 
gard to the latter: “It will be seen that many of these words are 
of the same character in every respect as those used in the First 
Epistle, words which would be employed by a writer who had a 
very graphic manner of expression, and gave word-pictures in all 
that he said or wrote, but they are not those which an imitator of 
the first Epistle would have chosen that he might impress the 
reader with the notion that the author of one letter was the au- 
thor of the other.” The reader can searcely judge of the correct- 
ness of this conclusion without a careful examination of the two 
sets of words,(and we will not take the space to quote them),but he 
can at least see that they furnish no evidence against the genuine- 
ness of the one Epistle more than against that of the other. They 
show indeed, in regard to both, nothing more than the fact that 
the diction of these two Epistles differs in about twenty words to 
each, from that of the rest of the New Testament. 

Jerome attempted to account for the difference of style in 


* tb. 103. 
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question, by the supposition that Peter had different interpreters 
in writing the two Epistles.”* This explanation assumes that Peter 
could not himself write Greek, but that he dictated in his native 
tongue and his amanuensis translated his words into Greek. If it 
were a settled fact that Peter had never up to this period of his 
life learned the Greek, and that the Holy Spirit, by whose power 
he spoke in tongues on the day of Pentecost, never afterward ena- 
bled him when occasion required to speak and write in the same 
way, this explanation would have strong claims to acceptance. 
But if Paul spoke in more tongues than all who had gifts of 
tongues in Corinth (1 Cor. 14:18) it is hard to believe that Peter 
could not speak in the universal language of his age; and it is 
equally hard to believe that, in the house of Cornelius and in all 
his labors among foreigners, he was compelled to speak through 
an interpreter. The explanation is based upon an assumption 
which has to say the least, very little appearance of probability. 


Dean Alford, who has few if any superiors as a judge of 
Greek style, and who is by no means backward about basing im- 
portant conclusions on questions of style, as may be seen in his 
treatment of the last twelve verses of Mark, disposes of the ques- 
tion now before us in the following words: “The diversity of 
style in the two Epistles has been frequently alleged. But on 
going through all that has been said, I own I eannot regard it, 
considerable as it undoubtedly is, as any more than can well be 
accounted for by the total diversity of subject and mood in the 


two Epistles, and by the interweaving into this second one of copi- 
ous reminis-ences from another Epistle.” 


We conclude our remarks on the matter of style, by recur- 
ring to the question of alternatives, and raising the inquiry, which 
is the more probable, that a writer of the second century, writing 


“Paul therefore had Titus for his interpreter, as also St. Peter had Mark whose 
Gospel was composed by Peter narrating and the other writing. Finally also, the two 
Epistles which are called Peter's differ fromeach otherin style and character and 
structure of words. Whence we understand that he used different interpreters, accord- 
ing to the necessity of the case.” Quoted by Davidson, Int. ill. 416. Canon Cook in his 
article on this Epistle in Smith’s Dictionary, adopts this view. Itis strange that Canon 
Farrar speaks of this solution of the problem as the one adopted by himself, (Early 
Days of Christianity, 115); for Jerome distinctly recognizes the Epistle as Peter’s written 
by dictation, while Farrar holds that it was composed by some other person and that 
Peter only lent it “the sanction of his name and the assistance of his advice.” 
+ Greek N. T., vol. iv. Prolegomena, ch. iv, § iv. 
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in Peter’s name, and earnestly wishing his Epistle to be received 
as Peter's, did, instead of imitating the style of Peter, adopt one 
strikingly different; or, that Peter himself,in writing a second let- 
ter, adopted astyle quite different from that of the first? And as 
to Canon Farrar’s hypothesis: which is the more likely, that Peter 
himself wrote a second letter different in style from his first, or 
that he allowed some other man in writing a letter quite different 
in style from his own, to deliberately and studiously incorporate 
in it the pretence that it was written by Peter himself? The an- 
swer to these questions will settle in every man’s mind the pre- 
ponderance of evidence derived from the style of our Epistle. 

2. Having dwelt as long as our space will allow on the 
question of style and diction, we shall next consider some objec- 
tions to our Epistle based on its subject-matter. Under this head 
Canon Farrar, who argues the negative side of the question with 
an ingenuity and conciseness not excelled, if equaled, by any pre- 
vious writer, enumerates 7/7efeex* specifications, which we quote 
and consider as follows: 

(1) “Inthe first the writer calls himself Peter, and in the 
second Symeon Peter.” But this is just such a variation as Peter 
himself might employ, and such as a pretender, wishing to identify 
himself with the author of the First Epistle,would carefully avoid. 
It is evidence in the other direction. 

(2) “In the first, he writes ‘to the elect sojourners of the 
Dispersion;’ and in the second to those who had ‘obtained like 
precious faith with us.’” + But while this difference of phraseolo- 
gy is employed in the opening salutations, he shows that he is 
writing to the same persons by saying in the hody of the second, 


“This is now, beloved, the second epistle that I write unto you.” 


A pretender, assuming to write to the same persons would have 
been careful to address them in the same way; the real Peter hav- 
ing no concern about his own identity might vary the opening 
address to suit his taste or his immediate purpose. 

(3) “In the first, Christ’s descent into Hades is a point of cap- 
ital importance; in the second, where there would seem to be every 
reason for such an allusion, no refference is made to it.” This ob- 
jection grows out of Canon Farrar’s theory of a post mortem go» 


Early Days of Christianity, 105-110 
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pel. Thinking that Peter speaks of a descent into Hades in the 
First Epistle, he asswmes that Peter cannot have written the Sec- 
ond without speaking of it again. A forger, believing as Canon 
Farrar does, would have been sure to speak of it in the second, and 
this is evidence, on his own ground, that it was not written by a 
forger. And on any ground of interpretation a forger is more 
likely to repeat some peculiar thought of an apostle, than the 
apostle is to repeat himself. 


(4) “In the first, the writer’s mind is full of the Epistles to 
the Romans and Ephesians, and the Epistle of St. James; in the 
second, though he makes a special reference to St. Paul, there is 
scarcely a single thought, and barely two expressions,* which can 
with any plausibility be referred to those two Epistles, and there 
is only one word f which can be derived from St. James.” But 
the fact that Peter, shortly after reading for the first time the 
Epistle of James and those two great Epistles of Paul, uncon- 
sciously adopted some of the phraseology of both, gives no ground 
for supposing that he would continue to do so. It is a very common 


experience of literary men to find themselves unconsciously using 


for a short time the striking terms of a writer or speaker who has 
impressed them, and then gliding back to their own modes of ex- 
pression when the spell is broken. Thedeep impression which the 
reading of those Epistles made on the mind of Peter, and the 
tinge which they temporarily gave to his style is a most interest- 
ing fact in apostolic history; but the speedy disappearance of that 
influence is a most natural occurrence. And may we not suspect, 
in view of this obvious influence of two other Apostles on the style of 
the First Epistle,that the Second is the truer representative of Peter's 
usual style, while the difference which we have discussed is t racea- 
ble partly to the fact that the first was written in unconscious in- 
itation of Paul and James?} We should have more of Peter's 


* His reference is to the use of the words eniy VGIOLS, 2 Pet. 1:2, Rom. 1:28; and 
PanpoOvyia, 2 Pet. 3:15, Rom. 2:4. 
, 

t The word delLEaGov Tes, 2 Pet. 2:14; James 1:14. 

t Dr. Davidson, though he takes the same view of the argument from style and dic- 
tion with Canon Farrar, makes the following remarks: “Too much caution cannot be 
used in drawing a conclusion from style and diction favorable or unfavorable to the au- 
thenticity of an epistle. There aremany modifying circumstances. A writer appears 
differently on different occasions. In the present instance, we can hardly tell precisely 
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writings in order to determine what his natural style was; and it 
is perhaps the very meagerness of his literary remains which cau- 
ses our confusion. 

(5) “Again, in the first, he constantly enweaves, without 
quotation, the words of Isaiah,the Psalms, and especially the book 
of Proverbs; in the second, there is not asingle certain quotation, 
and if 2:22; 3:8 be meant for quotations, they are introduced in a 
wholly different way.” But why should this be thought strange when 
we consider that the First Epistle was written in a calm and thought- 
ful mood quite suitable to such enweaving of poetical expressions, 
while the Second was written under the impulse of great indigna- 
tion against false teachers, and thrilling anticipations of their im- 
pending doom? The difference is one that might be expected if the 
author is the same, but one that would bevavoided by an ingen- 


ious imitator. . 

(6) “Of the first,the key-note is //ofe, of the second, though 
also written in days of persecution, the leading conception is the 
totally different one of fu// knowledge.” The correctness of this 


distinction is not very obvious; but if it were, why should it argue 
a different writer? The full knowledge referred to is the knowl- 
edge of Christ and of his second coming (1:3,16;3:17) and this is 
not only a strong defence against the power of persecution, but it 
is the very foundation of the hope dwelt upon in the First Epis- 
tle,closely connected with it as a motive,instead ot being a totally 
different conception. Peter would have been as likely to use it as 
any other writer. 


(7) “In the first, our Lord is usually called Christ,or Jesus Christ; 
in the second, the simple title is never used, but he is always called 
our Lord, or our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” With the excep- 
tion of one instance in the Second Epistle (1:1) this is true, and 
it is certainly a remarkable difference; but it would be not less 
remarkable in a writer trying to personate Peter, than in Peter 
himself, for surely an imitator of any skill would scarcely make 
so striking a departure from his model. On the supposition that 
it was Peter himself the fact only shows that he had no stereo- 


what the pecular style of Peter was; for the first epistle is of small compass and it may 
have been coloured by familiarity with the productions of Paul.”—[Introduction to N, 
T. ill, 435. 
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typed method of referring to our Savior. Alford answers the ob- 
jection as follows: “This, which has often been alleged as 
against the identity of writers, is, I submit, strikingly character- 
istic of the different realms of thought of the two Epistles. In 
the first, it is community of suffering and glorification with Him, 
which is to give encouragement; His lordly and glorious titles are 
dropped, and His office (Christ) as combined Person and office 
(Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus) is ever brought forward. But in 
the second, where warning and caution against rebellion are 
mainly in view, we are ever reminded of His lordship by Zord, 
and of what he did for us by Savior, * 

(8) “In the first,(a) the coming of Christ is called “a Reve- 
lation”; in the second, the “Presence” or “Day of the Lord.” (/) 
in the first, this Advent is expected as near at hand, while in the 
second, we are warned that it may be indefinitely distant; (v) in 
the first, Christ’s coming is regarded as the glorification of the 
saints; in the second, as the destruction of the world.” It is an 
ebvious and sufficient answer to this that: (a) “the day of the 
Lord” (3:10) suggested by the preceding expression, “the day of 
judgment” (3:7) is a “revelation of Jesus Christ” (1. Pet.1:7,13), 
and a “revelation of his glory,””(4:13);() it is common with both 
Jesus and Paul to represent the second coming sometimes in lan- 
guage denoting close proximity, and sometimes in indefinite terms 
(e. g. Mat. 24:29-86; 1 Thes. 4:15, and 2 Thes. 2:1,3); (7) 
Christ’s second coming certainly is both “the glorification of the 
saints” and “the destruction of the world,” and it is not strange 
that the same writer should so represent it. 

(9) ‘In the first, the suffering, death, resurrection and as- 
cension of the Lord are prominent; in the second, no allusion is 


made to them.” The force of which is, that in the one Epistle 


some facts are made prominent which are not mentioned in the 
other Epistle; this, and no more. Are there any two Epistles in 
the whole New Testament of which the same cannot be said? 
(10) “In the first, there is a prevailing tone of sweetness, 
and fatherly dignity; the second is, as a whole, denunciatory and 
severe.” True,and for the very good reason that in the first the 
writer comforts his suffering brethren, and in the second he de- 


* Greek Testament, vol. iv, Prolegomena. 
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nounces the basest of hypocrites and of scoffing unbelievers. 
There is the same difference between speeches of Jesus containing 
tender invitations and those in which he denounces the Scribes and 
Pharisees; between Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians and that to 
the Galatians. 

The next six of the nineteen specifications which we are con- 
sidering are mentioned by Canon Farrar as difficulties in the minds 
of others, rather than in his own. He introduces them in the fol- 
lowing words: “Further difficulties have been caused to some 
minds (11) by the manner in which the writer of the Second 
Epistle, unlike the author of the First, seems anxious to thrust 
into prominence his own personality; (12) by the expression, ‘the 
command of your apostles,’ in ili. 2; (13) by the manner in which 
the false teachers seem to be treated of sometimes as future 
(€oovrat, ii. 1-3) and sometimes as present (ii. 10, 12, 13, 15, 17, 
&e.); (14) by the growth of a feeling which they consider to be 
later than the apostolic age in the allusion to Mount Hermon as 
‘the Holy Mount’; (15) by the unparalleled reference to St. 
Paul and the apparent placing of his letters on a level with the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament; and (16) by the curious allusion 
to ‘the world standing out of water and amidst water.’ ” 


As these specifications are mentioned, rather than stated, by 
Farrar, we will discuss them as stated by Davidson.* 


(11) “Thus in 1:1 he uses the double name, Simon Peter. 
In 1:14 he states that he should shortly die as the Lord Jesus 
Christ had revealed to him. In 1:18 he speaks of the transfigura- 
tion on the mount, wishing to show that he was none other than 
Peter. Again in iii. 1, he identifies himself with the author of the 


First Epistle. So also in iii. 15, he wishes to appear as an apos- 
tle.” It is enough to say with Davidson himself, that, “These 
considerations do not possess much weight.” I have already 
spoken of the first, and I think that every candid reader who will 
carefully examine the other passages referred to, will decide that 
they possess none of the obtrusiveness of an attempt to thrust the 
personality of the writer into prominence, but, that on the con- 


* 


Davidson gives all the objections that had been published up to the date of his 
works (1851) and appends to each the answer which he thinks it deserves.—{Introduction 
to N. T., ill, 418-455. 
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trary, there is another and a sufficient reason, in every instance, 


for the personal allusion. 

(12) “The appeal to an apostolic commandment (‘the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Savior through your apostles,’ iii. 2) 
where the writer plainly distinguishes himself from the apostles, 
With Davidson, again we an- 


’ 


argues another writer than Peter.’ 
swer, that the phrase, ‘your apostles’ does not exclude the writer 
himself. It neither excludes nor includes him.” And I add that 
a writer so solicitous, as the objection last considered assumes this 
one to be, to thrust into prominence his identity with Peter, would 
he a bungler indeed, if he should use an expression which “plainly 
distinguishes him from the apostles.” 

(13) “The future tense is used in ii. 1-3 [as to the false 
teachers] whereas in subsequent verses of the same chapter (10-15) 
the present tense is employed. Ullman regards this fact as a clear 
proof of the epistle’s spuriousness.” We freely admit that it is 
singular to see a writer begin an account of false teachers by 
speaking of them as yet to appear and gradually change to speak- 
ing of them as if they were already in existence; but we fail to 
see any reason why the apostle Peter was not as likely to express 
himself thus as another person writing with his advice and as- 
sistance; or as any intelligent Christian of the second century. 
On any hypothesis the writer must have had a reason for thus ex- 
pressing himself, and Peter may as well have had such a reason as 
any other person. Yes, he is more likely to have had such a rea- 
son; fora man of the second century, putting a prophecy into 
Peter’s mouth and wishing his readers to believe that Peter’ had 
uttered it, would have been careful to keep up the use of the fu- 
ture tense in order to keep up the appearance of prophecy; but 
Peter himself would have no occasion for this; he could feel free 
to use the present tense in describing the conduct of those future 
teachers without fear of being detected in a fraud. Moreover, if 
the writer had been a man of the second century, wishing to con- 
demn certain false teachers, by putting into Peter’s mouth a pre- 
tended prediction of their evil course, he would certainly have 
made his description point out distinctly some of the teachers of 
his own day; but it is conceded that none of the false teachers of 
the second century are depicted in this Epistle. It seems to me, 
then, that the peculiarity on which this objection is based fur- 
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nishes evidence directly the opposite of that which the objectors 
seek to extract from it. 


(14) “The mountain of the transfiguration, is called ‘the 
Holy Mount’, betraying, it is alleged, a later view than the Evan- 
gelists present.” True, neither of the Evangelists calls it “the 
Holy Mount,” but this is no reason why ‘Peter, whose phraseol- 
ogy in regard to the life of Jesus was totally independent of theirs, 
should not so designate it. The custom of applying the term holy 
to localities where sacred scenes had transpired was not, as Farrar 
intimates, the invention of a later age; for God himself had long 
since called the space about the burning bush holy ground, and 
the term holy had been applied throughout the Old Testament to 
Mt. Zion and to the temple Mount. For this usage there were 
Scripture precedents in abundance. 


(15) “A collection of all the Pauline Epistles is referred to 
(iii. 15-16) and it is assumed that Paul in all of them referred to 
one subject which yet does not appear in all. Paul's Epistles are 
quoted as ypagaz (Scriptures) as one apostle would certainly not 
have expressed himself respecting the Epistles of another apostle; 
for this term in the apostolic epistles is always used to designate 
the writings ot the Old Testament.” Here we have three objec- 
tions in one; first, that a ‘collection of all the Pauline epistles is 
referred to”; second, that they are all said to contain matter that 
is not in all; third, that the title, Scriptures, applied to them can- 
not have been applied by an apostle. The first we answer by an 
emphatic denial. ‘The passage certainly implies that the writer 
had seen a plurality of Paul’s epistles; it does not imply a “‘collec- 
tion” of them; for he might have seen them separately; and it 
does not imply that he had seen all that we now have; for the 
words can mean no more than all which had then come to the 
writer’s knowledge. If we should find in a book published during 
Shakespeare’s life an allusion to all of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
then ascertain that the book was published when Shakespeare had 
written only four plays, we would know that the writer 
meant only these four. The third objection is a begging of the 
question. If Peter wrote this Epistle, then one apostle did refer 
to the Epistles of another as Scriptures, and the term, Scripture, 
is not applied invariably by the apostles to the Old Testament. 
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The main question must be settled before the assertion contained 
in this objection can be made with logical propriety. 

The second of these objections, demands more attention. It is 
based on these words of the Epistle: “And account that the long- 
suffering of our Lord is salvation; even as our beloved brother 
Paul also, according to the wisdom given to him, wrote unto you; 
as also in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things.” Now 
we know that Paul’s epistles to the Galatians, the Colossians and 
Ephesians, had been addressed particularly to churches included 
among those addressed in this epistle. To these three then, the 
writer must have special reference in the words, “wrote unto you;” 
and he refers to other epistles of Paul which he had seen, and 
which he seems to assume that they also had seen, in the words, 
‘as also in all his epistles.” The epistles which are of sufficient- 
ly early date to be included in this reference are Romans, First and 
Second Thessalonians, and First and Second Corinthians. I think 
these and the three mentioned before, making eight in all, are the 


epistles to which our passage refers. We have evidence, mention- 


ed already in this article, that Peter in his First Epistle makes un- 
conscious quotations from Romans and Ephesians, and if he had 
seen the latter Epistle, there had been abundance of time for him 
to have seen all the others; for all the others had appeared from 
three to nine years earlier than Ephesians, except Colossians, which 
was written at the same time. Now, whether the subject referred 
to in the passage under discussion is spoken of in all these epis- 
tles, or not, is to be determined by first ascertaining what that 
subject is. It is usually understood to be the subject of the sec- 
ond coming of Christ, as this is the principal theme of the chapter 
in which the passage occurs. But the closer context presents a 
modification of the general subject which seems to have been over- 
looked by those who urge the objections. The writer, having 
wholly finished his prediction concerning the second coming in 
the paragraph ending with the thirteenth verse, enters upon a new 
subject at the fourteenth verse. This new subject is an exhorta- 
tion based upon the preceding prophecy. He says: “Wherefore, 
beloved, seeing that ye look for these things, give diligence that 
ye may be found in peace, without spot and blameless in his sight. 
And account that the long suffering of our Lord is salvation: even 
as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given 
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unto him, wrote to you; as also in all his epistles, speaking in 
them of these things.” The special subject of the context then, 
is that of giving diligence to be found in peace, without spot and 
blameless, when Christ comes. It is not the subject of bis com- 
ing, but that of being prepared for it. The reflection that our 
Lord's long suffering should be accounted as salvation,is subsidiary 
to the main thought, reminding the disciples that but for that 
long suffering they might be cut off before making the necessary 
preparation. It is on this subject that Paul is said to have written 
to the churches addressed in our Epistle,and of these things that he 
is said to have spoken in all his epistles. Now let us inquire 
whether Paul had thus spoken in the three epistles written to 
these churches, and in the other five mentioned above. 

In Galatians, the first written of the three, there is no ex- 
press mention of the second coming cf Christ, but the two most 
conspicuous exhortations found in the practical portion of the 
Epistle, are exhortations to a life of preparation for that event: in 
the one the disciples are warned against fulfilling the lusts of the 
flesh, and told that they who practice such things, “shall not in- 
herit the Kingdom of God;” while in the other, they are exhorted 
to sow, not to the flesh, lest they reap corruption, but to the 
Spirit, that they may reap everlasting life. v. 16-24; vi. 6-10. In 
Ephesians likewise, we tind no express menticn of the second com- 
ing,but we finda long series of soul-stirring exhortations to a blame- 
less life crowned with a most tender allusion to that coming, in 
which Christ is represented as finally presenting the church to 
himself a glorious bride, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing. v. 25-27; ep. iv. 17; v. 24. In Colossians there is a large 
amount of the same kind of exhortation having the same terminal 
point in view, in the midst of which he tells the disciples that 
their life is hid with Christ in God, and that “when Christ who 
is our life shall be manifested, then shall ye also with him be man- 
ifested in glory.” iii. 3, 4; cp. ii. ljiv. 6. It is true, then, that a 


large portion of every epistle addressed by Paul to these churches 


contained the very subject-matter mentioned in our passage. 
Moreover, in every one of them there is more said on this partic- 
ular subject than in the "pistle under consideration, and the 
writer of the latter could very properly refer his readers to those 
more elaborate exhortations for a confirmation of his own. 
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In reference to the other five epistles, I need only remind the 
reader that the second coming of Christ is a prominent topic in 
every one of them,* and that all the exhortations in which they 
abound have reference to preparation more or less direct for that 
day. While it must be conceded, then, that the second coming 
itself is not made conspicuous in two of the three epistles written 
by Paul to these churches, it is conspicuous in six out of the eight 
alluded to in our passage, and the specific subject of which our pas- 
sage speaks is unquestionably spoken of in every one of the eight. 
May we not then, confidently deny the truth of the allegation, that 
our passage represents Paul as referring in all his epistles “to one 
subject which yet does not appear in all?” One should hesitate 
to be confident where many eminent scholars have spoken doubt- 
fully, but who can deny that in this instance there is sufficient 
cause ? 

(16) “The account of the origin of the world from water, 
and its destruction by fire, is inconsistent with the simplicity and 
practical spirit of the apostolic age. It savors of a later time, 
when foreign elements were mingled with the proper religious 
spirit.” Davidson begins his notice of this objection by saying: 
“We cannot see much value in this objection, though Ullman at- 
taches considerable importance to it, regarding its two propositions 
as myths;” to which I add, first, that the destruction of the world 
by fire is here prophesied, and a prophecy, whether true or false, 
is not a myth; second, that if the passage in question really speaks 
of the origin of the earth, it represents it in accordance with the 
first chapter of Genesis; for there the earth is represented as com- 
ing out of the water when God commanded the waters to be gath- 
ered together in one place and the dry land to appear. But | 
think that Canon Farrar’s translation of the passage (see the last 
citation from him) is the true one: “The world standing 
(ovveot@oa) out of water and amidst water.” This also agrees 
with the Mosaic account; for Moses represents the earth as stand- 
ing out of the water surrounding it in the seas, and also amidst 
the water that was above the firmanent; and our Epistle adds that 


“hy means of these (dza wv, by means of these waters) the 


world that then was being overflowed with water, perished.” But 
whether we adopt the one or the other of these interpretations, 


* 1 Thes, 4:13; 5:11; 2 Thes. 1:3; 2:12; 1 Cor. 15:35-38; 2 Cor. 4:16; 5:11; Rom. 2:1-16; 8:12-25. 
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the language concerning the original earth is just that which 
might be employed by one who believed in the first chapter of 
Genesis and cared not to look behind it; and this is unquestiona- 


bly true of the apostle Peter. 

We now return to Canon Farrar’s own objections, stated in 
his own words: 

(17) “But we have not even yet exhausted the list of serious 
difficulties. An entirely new and very formidable one has just 
been brought to light by Dr. Abbott. It is nothing more or less 
than the certainty that either the author of the Second Epistle 
had read Josephus—in which case, of course, he could not be St. 
Peter, since the earliest of Josephus’ writings were not published 
till A. D. 75, and the Antiquities not earlier than A. D., 93; or, 
(an alternative which Dr. Abbott does not discuss), that Josephus 
had read the Second Epistle, which, it must be confessed, is a 
difficult supposition. One thing is indisputable—namely, that the 
resemblances between the writer andthe Jewish historian caznot 
be avcidental,” In regard to the facts asserted in this objection I 
am not prepared to speak from full information. I have not seen 
Dr. Abbott's essays on the subject, which were published in a peri- 
odical; Farrar gives only a few of Abbott’s specifications, aud in 
his mention of some of these he omits the references to Josephus 
which would enable one to examine them in their connections. 
But facts of this kind,attested by two such scholars as Canon Far- 
rar and Ezra Abbott, are not to be lightly called in question. We 
must presume that they are correctly represented. If so, then it 
follows, as Farrar argues, that either the author of our Second 
Epistle had read Josephus, or that Josephus had read this epistle; 
or, as Farrar might have added, the two writers had both acquired 
a common phraseology by reading in common some other docu- 
ment. If the first of these alternatives is the true one, our Epistle 
is unquestionably spurious; if the second, it is proved by this fact 
alone to be almost certainly genuine, and to be unquestionably 
early enough in date to be genuine; and, if the third‘is true, the 
question in dispute remains as it was before Dr. Abbott's discovery 
was made, The latter was still prosecuting his investigations 
when Farrar’s hook was published.* and they will doubtless be 

* Early Days of Christianity, 107, n. 3. And,Iam sorry too add, since this essay 


was sent to the printers, Dr. Abbott has been cut off by the hand of Death in the midst 
of his labors. 
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taken up by other scholars and pushed to their logical results. 
We may patiently await these results, but we should not too con- 
fidently anticipate them. It appears as yet too soon to say, with 
Farrar,that the second alternative just named, “is a difficult suppo- 
sition”; for why should it be thought strange, that while Josephus 
was moving about in Judea before the war with the Romans be- 
gan, or whi.e he was actively engaged as an officer in that war, or 
while he was gathering up documents afterward for his history of 
the war, a copy of this Epistle, even unaccompanied by any other 
New Testament writings, may have fallen into his hands and have 


impressed his style with some of its peculiarities? [f such shall 


prove to have been the reality, it will be one of the most interest- 
ing facts in the history of literature, yet one that possesses no 
a prior? incredibility. 

(18) Farrar’s eighteenth specification is not expressed in a 
condensed form. It is based on the prediction concerning the 
scoffers who would say: “Where is the promise of his coming”, 
and on the answer to that challenge. The gist of it is contained 
in these words: “There is not another passage in the whole New 
Testament, which implies that the Parousia [Christ’s second com- 
ing] for which the early Christians looked with such intense earn- 
estness, so far from being manifest in that very generation, might 
not take place for even a millennium hence.” Suppose this 
to be true; and what of it? Is asolemn prediction, said to have 
been uttered by an apostle, to be rejected as not his utterance be- 
cause the same prediction is not found elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament? Such seems to be the force of this argument, but when 
thus presented who will accept it? Or, does the objector mean 
that this prediction is contradictory to the other New Testament 
statements on the same subject? He cannot, unless he has for- 
gotten that Paul, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians, took 
pains to correct the impression that the day of the Lord was 
soon to appear, and assures his readers that there must first 
come the apostasy, of whose rise, progress and termination he 
proceeds to inform them. 2 Thes. 2:1-12. In this passage Paul 
does not intimate, with our Epistle, that the event might be a 
thousand years in the future, but he does assign to it a time so 
distant that the brethren of that generation are exhorted not to 
be “shaken in their minds,” not to “be troubled’’ in reference to 
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it. If Peter wrote the Epistle, or if, as Canon Farrar conjectures, 
it was written with his advice and with the sanction of his name, 
there is nothing incongruous in this prediction; if it were written 
by a confessedly uninspired Christian of the second century, it 
would argue great daring on his part to thus assume the role of a 
prophet. 

(19) “But we have not even now exhausted the peculiarities 
of this weakly-authenticated letter. We have still to consider the 
extraordinary phenomenon which it presents in its relationship to 
the short Epistle of Jude. On the facts of this relationship each 
successive writer comes to a different conclusion; but, after care- 
ful consideration and comparison of the two documents, it seems 
to my own mind émpossidble to doubt that Jude was the earlier of 
the two writers. If so, the fact that such an Apostle as St. Peter, 
should, without referring to him by name, have incorporated suc- 
cessively so many of the thoughts and expressions of one who, 
like St. Jude, was not an Apostle, is yet another extraordinary 
circumstance.” 

[ will not here enter into the vexed question of the privrity of 
our Epistle to that of Jude. It would require an article fully as 
long as this, to fairly state the arguments in the case. I will only 
say, that while some very eminent men have argued with great 
ability for the priority of Second Peter, (none more ably than Prof. 
Lumby in his Introduction tv this Epistle in the Bible Commen- 
tary), yet the preponderance of learned opinion is decidedly in 
favor of the priority of Jude. Accepting this, then, as the proper 
assumption on which to argue in discussing our present question, 
we admit at once that such use by an Apostle of expressions and 
thoughts adopted from a cotemporaneous writer is an “extraordi- 
nary circumstance.” It is extraordinary, because it is the only 


instance among the Apostles. But it would still be extraordinary 


if we should learn to a certainty that our Epistle was written by 
some Christian of the second century; for there is not an example 
of the kind in all the literature of that century, or of any later 
century. Does the fact then, that it is extraordinary, prove that 
it was not Peter, but some other man who did this extraordinary 
thing? I cannot see that it does. On the other hand, I can see, 
that if Peter had read Jude’s letter, and wished to emphasize, with 
his Apostolic authority, Jude’s earnest exhortation to “contend 
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earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,’ he might have 
composed the second chapter of this Epistle just as we find it for 
this very good purpose; and he might, for some good reason not 
apparent to us, have omitted the mention of Jude’s name. We 
may further remark, that although the coincidence. in these two 
Epistles is extraordinary, it is not without precedent in the Old 
Testament. The coincidence between Isaiah ii. 2, 8,and Micah 
iv. 1, 2, is still more remarkable, being an identity of both words 
and thoughts; and these two prophets, like Peter and Jude, were 
cotemporaries. 

Lest I shotld not fully represent Canon Farrar’s judgment on 
the bearing of this extraordinary coincidence, I must add, that he 
himself explains it in a very satisfactory manner, and in his usual 
energetic style. I can give space to only a single sentence in 
which he states his conclusion: ‘There is nothing absurd in the 
supposition that a later writer, powerfully moved by the state of 
things revealed in the letter of St. Jude, should, in a longer and in 
some respects weightier epistle, have utilized while yet he modi- 
fied, that powerful utterance, abandoning its triplicity of structure, 
and omitting those Hebraic references which would have been a 
stumbling-block to a wider circle of readers.””* 

Before dismissing finally the specifications enumerated by 
Canon Farrar, I must remark that he is candid enough to admit 
that the answers which had been given by previous writers, had at 
least mitigated some of the difficulties, though he supposes that 
few would pretend to say that they remove them all. And he adds: 
“It must be remembered that objections, which might be removed 
if they stood alone, may acquire from their number and variety a 
cumulative force.”"t This is certainly true where the objections 
have each some individual force; but a multiplication of nothings 
yields nothing as the result; and although some of the objections 
which we have considered, have the appearance of much force, 
their force seems to diminish continually as we subject them to 


closer scrutiny; and if I am not greatly mistaken, the majority of 


them have no force at all. And now, the question to be submitted 
at the end of this search into internal evidence, is the one with 
which we set out: is there evidence within the Epistle itself that 


* Early Days of Christianity, 113. 
? ib. 
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its solemn claim of the Apostle Peter as its author, is a false pre- 
tence, and that the prophecies contained in it are in part but his- 
tory put deceptively into the form of prophecy, and in part but the 
visionary conjectures of an uninspired man? As every reader 
shall answer this question, he will decide for himself on the gen- 
uineness of this Epistle, so far as the question is to be determined 
by internal evidence. 


3. We now turn to the external evidenee on the subject be- 


fore us. This evidence is to be found in ancient Greek manuscripts, 


ancient catalogues of the New Testament books, ancient transla- 
tions, ancient quotations, and the direct testimony of ancient wri- 
ters. We know that the Epistle in question existed before the 
earliest existing copy of it, before the earliest catalogue in which 
its name appears, before the earliest translation of it, and before 
the earliest quotation made from it. When we have exhausted 
these four sources of information we know how far back we can 
trace its existence by evidence outside of itself, and then we can 
consider what the early writers who mention it have said of it. 
We can state the evidence derived trom the first three of these 
sources very briefly. First, our Epistle is a part of the earliest ex- 
isting copy of the Greek Testament, the Sinaitie manuscript, and 
this was written before A. D. 350. Second, the Council of Car- 
thage (397, A. D.) composed of the Bishops in northern Africa, 
set forth a catalogue of all the Books of both Testaments, includ- 
ing 2 Peter in the New Testament, and saying: “We have re- 
ceived from our fathers that these are to be read in the churches.* 
The “fathers” of these Bishops must have lived as far back as the 
beginning of the fourth century. Other catalogues were publish- 
ed earlier in the same century by individuals of which 
the same is true, and Athanasius, the author of one 
of them says, that these books were delivered to the 
fathers by those who were’ eye-witnesses and  minis- 
ters of the word; and he gives the warning, “let no man add to 
them or take anything from them.” He was Bishop of Alexan- 
dria from A. D. 326 to 373, and his own memory reached back to 
the close of the third century. No formal catalogue of earlier 
centuries has been preserved except one of about A. D. 170, called 


* Westcott onthe Canon, 436. 
t ib. 444, 546. 
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the Canon of Muratori, which omits both of the Epistles of Peter, 
together with 1 John, James and Hebrews. By formal catalogues 
then, we trace our Epistle only to the beginning of the fourth 
century. Third, the earliest versions eontaining it are two Coptic 
versions made about the close of the second century,* and used, the 
one in Lower and the other in Upper Egypt. It must have existed 
before this in Greek, and long enough before to allow the transla- 
tors to believe that it came from the Apostle Peter. The only 
two versions made earlier, the Peshito Syriac and the Old Latin, 
each about fifty years earlier, omit this Epistle, together with some 
others.t By versions then, we trace our Epistle into the second 
century, and we may safely say, to within one hundred years of 
its original date, if Peter wrote it. 

The evidence from the third source, ancient quotations, re- 
quires more elaborate treatment. Quotations may be properly di- 
vided into three distinct classes; those in which the words quoted 
are credited to the author whence they are taken; those in which 
such credit is not given; and those in which an idea, a figure of 
speech, or a peculiar expression is borrowed without a formal quo- 
tation. ‘The first are called express quotations, and they are very 
rare among early Christian writers. The second are called anon- 
ymous quotations; and the last are usually called coincidences. | 
shall refer to them as quotations of the first, second and third 
classes. 

In the use of the second and third classes, the proof that a 
quotation is actually made is not demonstrative, but only proba- 
ble, and it admits of every degree of probability from the least to 


the greatest. It depends for its force upon the degree of proba- 


bility that the words, ideas, figures, or unusual expressions in a 
given case, can have occurred independently to the two writers 
with whom they are found. If they are common-place in them- 
selves, or if they have become the common property of the age to 
which the two writers belong, either may have used them without 
copying from the other; but if they are known to be strikingly 


This early date of the Coptic versions is fully established by the recent investiga- 
tions of Dr. Lightfoot, and the evidence is set forth in the third edition of Scrivener’s In- 
troduction to the Critical Study of the N. T. 365-373. 


t+ The Peshito omits 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude and Revelation. The Old Latin has 
all of these except 2 Peter, but it omits Hebrews and James. 
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characteristic of a certain author, when they are found in the 
works of a later writer they are uniformly recognized as borrowed 
property. For example, if in any writer since Shakspeare, there 
should be found the words, To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion; or the words, Then I and you and all of us fell down whilst 
bloody treason flourished over us; there could be no reasonable 
doubt that the writer had read Shakespeare’s Hamlet and his Ju- 
lius Cesar, or that he borrowed from some one who had. In like 
manner the characteristic expressions, figures and thoughts of any 
New Testament writer, when found in the writings of a subse- 
quent author, prove that the latter had seen the former. 

Having already traced our Epistle into the second century by 
the evidence of translations, we need not look on this side of that 
century for evidence from this fourth source, but we will begin 
where the former evidence left off. Among the meagre literary 
remains of the Christian writers of this period, we find no quota- 
tions of the first class from Second Peter, nor do we find any of 
the second and third classes which are universally accepted as 
such; but we find some passages whose claim to be so recognized 
has not, in my humble judgment, received due consideration. Of 
these I shall speak as briefly as the case will permit. 

The first instance which I shall cite is a quotation of the see- 
ond class, made by both Trenwus and Justin Martyr, the former 
of whom lived from 130 to 200, A. D, and the latter from 100 to 
148, A. D. The joint information of these two men in regard to 
New Testament books spans the whole of the second century. 
Irenus, in defending the truthfulness of the oracle addressed to 
Adam, “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
suggests among others the following explanation: ‘“‘And there are 
some, again, who relegate the death of Adam to the thousandth 
year; for since a day with the Lord is as a thousand years,he did not 
overstep the thousand years, but died within them, thus bearing 
out the sentence of his sin.’* He does not commit himself to 
this fanciful suggestion, but his citation of it shows that both he 
and those who are referred to as giving this explanation accepted 
from some authoritative source, the idea that “a day of the Lord 
is as a thousand years,” and this, with the exception of two mono- 


* Irenzus Against Heresies, Vv. xxiii. p. 118, Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 
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sylables not affecting the sense, is the identical language of 2 
Peter 3:8; “One day with the Lord is as a thousand years.” Jus- 
tin Martyr who wrote his Dialogue with Trypho about twenty 
years earlier,* shows an acquaintance with the same explanation, 
and quotes the same passage though for a different purpose. He 
informs Trypho the Jew, that “there will be a resurrection of the 
dead and a thousand years in Jerusalem”; he quotes a long pas- 
sage from the sixty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, in which oeeur the 
words, “according to the days of the tree of life shall be the days 
of my people, the works of their toil shall abound,” and then re- 
marks: “Now we have understood that the expression used among 
thes» words ‘According to the days of the tree of life shall be the 
days of my people; the warks of their toil shall abound’, obscure- 
ly predicts a thousand years. For, as Adam was told that in the 
day he ate of the tree he would die, we know that he did not com- 
plete a thousand years.” The passage thus far shows that Justin 
had knowledge of the explanation quoted above from Irenzus. 
He proceeds: “We have perceived, moreover, that the expression, 
The day of the Lord is as a thousand years, is connected with this 
subject. And further, there was a certain man with us, whose 
name was John, one of the Apostles of Christ, who prophesied by 
a revelation that was made to him, that those who believe in 
Christ would dwell a thousand years in Jerusalem.”"+ Here the 
expression, “The day of the Lord is as a thousand years” is repre- 
sented as having a connection with the subject of the second com- 
ing of Christ and the supposed reign of a thousand years on earth. 
What that connection is, Justin does not indicate; but we know 
that this expression as used in 2 Peter 3:8,does have a connection 
with the second coming of Christ, for it is used to explain the ap- 
parent delay of that event. Is not this, then, the connection to 
which Justin refers? I can see no other. If it is, then there can 
be no doubt that Justin adopts both the words and their connec- 


It is generally agreed among scholars that Irenzwus wrote about A. D. 170, and 
the chronology of Justin is given by Westcott as follows: “The chronology of Justin’s 
life is involved in considerable perplexity. After a careful examination of the evidence, 
Mr. Hort concludes that we may without fear of considerable error set down Justin’s 
First Apology to 145, or better still to 146, and his death to 148, The Second Apology, if 
really separate from the first, will then fall in 146 or 147, and the Dialogue with Trypho 
about the same time.”—[Canon of N. T., 98, n. 1. 


+ Dialogue with Trypho LXXX, LXXXI, pp 200, 201, Ante-Nicene Christian Lib. 
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tion of thought from our Epistle. And if this is true of him, there 
can be no doubt that it is true of Ireneus and the writers whose 
use of the passage he Cites. 

The only ground on which it is doubted whether these wri- 
ters quote from 2 Peter, is the fact that a similar expression is 
found in Psalm 90:4. I think that the consideration just present- 
ed should remove this doubt, or greatly lessen it; and a careful 
comparison of the two passages confirms this conviction. While 
the author of 2 Peter, when he uses the words quoted, is speaking 
of the future as Justin is, and makes the unqualified declaration 
that “one day with the Lord is as a thousand years,” the Psalmist 
is looking at the past, he uses language quite different, and he has 
in his mind a different conception. He is speaking of the eternal 
pre-existence of God, and contrasting it with the speedy destruc- 
tion of man (1-3), and he shows how far back the experience of 
God extends as compared with man’s, by adding, “For a thousand 
years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night.” The point of comparison is the relative 
length of past periods as viewed by God and by man. So much 


longer has God existed, that a thousand years to him are but as 
yesterday toa man, or even as a watch in the night when man 
looks back at it. The thought that allintervals of time are alike 
before God, which is the thought of our Epistle and the thought 
of Justin and Ireneus, is not the thought of the Psalmist, and 
this again is proof that Justin and Ireneus quote from 2 Peter. 
Besides, let it be observed, that the words quoted by both are much 


more nearly identical with those in 2 Peter, than with those in 
the Psalm. 

The conclusion just reached is confirmed by another passage 
in the writings of Justin. After informing the Roman Emperor, 
in his Apology, that Satan and his host, with the men who follow 
him, are to be sent into fire and punished forever, as foretold by 
Christ, he feels called on to give a reason why this had not been 
done already, and he gives it in these words: “For the reason 
why God has delayed to do this, is His regard for the human race. 
For he foreknows that some are to be saved by repentance, some 
even that are perhaps not yet born.” Now this delay is the very 
question under discussion in 2 Peter, when the remark is made 
that one day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and the reason 
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for the delay there given is the very reason here given by Justin. 
It is stated in these words: “The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some count slackness; but is long-suffering to you- 
ward, not wishing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.” Now this is the only place in the New 
Testament where the apparent delay of the great day of God is 
made a subject of explanation, and the explanation given is identi- 
cal in thought, with the one given by Justin. Did this explana- 
tion occur independently to the two writers, or did one adopt it 
from the other? If any one is inclined to answer that Justin 
conceived it independently of 2 Peter, then I ask, how could he 
venture to speak so confidently of a reason for God’s conduct 
which must have been as yet hidden in the mind of God? To my 


own mind it appears in the highest degree improbable that the 


explanation can have occurred to the two minds independently, 
and therefore I think Justin must have borrowed it from our Epistle. 
And if he borrowed this, there is no further room for doubt that 
he borrowed also the immediately preceding and closely connected 
remark about a thousand years and one day. If both, or either 
was thus borrowed, the Epistle must have existed prior to the 
second century, and it must have been regarded by Justin, by 
Irenveus, and by the writers whom Irenzus quotes, as being what 
it claims to be, an epistle of the Apostle Peter. I am aware that 
I stand alone among recent writers, both in my conclusions on this 
evidence and my mode of presenting it; but [ trust that none of 
my readers will on this account reject what I have said without a 
careful consideration of it. It is certainly possible that the great 
writers on the Canon have overlooked some grains of truth which 
a very humble gleaner may gather up. 

There are a few apparent quotations from 2 Peter still earlier 
than those just disposed of, which, I think, would be promptly ac- 
cepted as such if the genuineness of the Epistle had never been 
doubted, but which are not sufficiently obvious to form the basis 
of strong evidence. I pass these by, and turn now to the fourth 
source of external evidence, the direct testimony of early writers, 

I begin with Eusebius, the well known author of our earliest 
Church History, who lived from 270 to 340, A. D. He wrote in 
the_early part of the fourth, the century in which the Sinaitic 
manuscript was written, and in which all the books of the New 
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Testament came to be universally acknowledged by the church. 
His testimony may be regarded as reflecting the state of public 
sentiment on this question just previous to its final settlement. 
He says: “Among the controverted books, which are neverthe- 
Jess well known and recognized by most, we class the Epistle cir- 
culated in the name of James, and that of Jude, as well as the sec- 
ond of Peter, and the so-called second and third of Jobn whether 
they really belong to the Evangelist or possibly to another of the 
same name.’* From this it appears that there were some disci- 
ples, as late as the beginning of the fourth century, who contro- 
verted the genuineness of this Epistle, but that it was well known 
and generally recognized as genuine. 

Our next witness is Origen, who lived from 185 to 254, A. D., 
about one hundred years earlier than Eusebius. He was selected 
as teacher of the school of catechumens in Alexandria in the year 
203, the eighteenth year of his age, and his personal knowledge of 
the extant New Testament books must have extended back into 
the second century. He says of Peter, that “he left behind an 
Epistle generally acknowledged; perhaps also a second, for it is a 
disputed question.”+ Ina Latin translation of his Homilies on 
the book of Joshua, he makes the trumpets blown by the priests 
in the siege of Jericho represent the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, and in carrying out the allegory he says: ‘Peter moreover 
sounds loudly on the two-fold trumpets of his Epistles,”{ thus in- 
directly acknowledging the Second Epistle as Peter’s. Again, in 
his Homily on Leviticus he quotes 2 Peter 1:4, with the remark, 
“Peter said,” and in another Homily he quotes 2 Peter 2:16, in 
this way: “As the Scripture saith in a certain place, The dumb 
ass speaking with human voice forbad the madness of the proph- 
et” These extracts show very clearly that while Origen testifies 
that the genuineness of our Epistle was in his day disputed, he 
himself regarded it as Peter’s and quoted it as Scripture. But it 
would have been impossible for him to so regard it, if it had come 


into existence, as on» of the alternatives which we are considering 


assumes, about the close of the second century. Its genuineness, 


Ecclesiastical History, iii. 25. 

t Quoted by Eusebius, Eccles, Hist. vi. 25. 

t Quoted by Westcott.—[Cannon of N. T. 358. 
1 ib. 359, n. 7; Lardner’s Credibility, ti. 480. 
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in this case, could not have been even a matter of dispute; for the 
older men in the church when Origen began to teach, of whom 
his own father, who had just died a martyr’s death was one, would 
have known its recent origin. 

Clement of Alexandria was the immediate predecessor of Ori- 
gen as catachetical teacher at Alexandria. He lived from 165 to 
220, A. D., and was appointed teacher in 189. His personal 
knowledge of the Scriptures extended far into the second century, 
and his knowledge derived from living witnesses extended back to 
the days of the last Apostle. He was a voluminous writer, but 
one of his most important works, called Outlines, and having the 
character of a brief commentary on both Testaments, has not 
come down to our time. Eusebius, however, who was well ac- 
quainted with the work, says that it contained “abridged accounts 
of all the canonical Scriptures, not even omitting those that are 
disputed; I mean the book of Jude and the other general epistles.”’* 
This is positive testimony that Clement gave an account, or as 
some would render the words of Eusebius, an explanation, of 2 
Peter. Photius, a Latin writer of the ninth century, who also 
knew the work, makes the following remark concerning it: “Now 
the whole scope of the book consists in giving us as it were inter- 
pretations of Genesis, of Exodus, of the Psalms, of the Epistles of 
St. Paul,and of the Catholic Epistles,and of Eeclesiasticus.” + There 
is a discrepancy between these two statements of the extent of the 
work, but Photius confirms the testimony of Eusebius that the 
Catholic Epistles were included in its scope, and 2 Peter was cer- 
tainly one of these. Some doubt has been thrown upon this tes- 
timony in the minds of such men as Lardner { and Westcott,’ by 
the fact that Cassiodorus, a writer of the sixth century, says, that 
Clement “made some comments on the Catholic Epistles, that is 
to say, on the First Epistle of St. Peter,the First and Second of St. 
John, and the Epistle of James.” But it appears to me far more 
likely that the last writer had some reason to mention these four 
by name and omit the others, than that both the preceding writers 
were mistaken, and especially Eusebius, who says that he comment- 


Eccles. History, vi. 14. 
Quoted by Westcott.—[Canon of N. T. 352. 
Credibility ii. 228, 229. 
Canon of N. T. 352-354. 
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ed on the disputed books, and specifies “Jude and the other general 
epistles.” I think, then, that there is scarcely room for doubt 
that Clement not only knew our Epistle, but included it in his 
commentary on the Scriptures. If so, it is impossible that it orig- 
inated, as skeptical writers affirm, near the close of the second cen- 
tury. It must have been in existence and accredited as genuine 
for such a length of time previous to the year 189 as to allow Clem- 
ent then to believe that it had come from the Apostle Peter. 

We have now presented the principal facts containing the ex- 
ternal evidence concerning this Epistle, and it may be summed up 
as follows. We find that it was universally accepted as genuine 
in the latter part of the fourth century, that it had been so re- 
garded before that century by the majority of the church; that it 
was included in the Coptic New Testament at the close of the sec- 
ond century; that it was treated as Scripture by the two great Al- 
exandrian teachers, Origen and Clement,about the same period; and 
that it was thus regarded by [renwus and Justin Martyr, the two 
great lights of the middle and early part of the same century. 
Thus we have traced back its existence almost to the time of its 
author, and found, that although some doubts of its genuineness 
existed from A. D. 200 to A. D. 350, yet it held its place in the 
confidence of the majority through this period of doubt, and final- 
ly gained the confidence of all. In the meantime I think we have 
clearly demonstrated that the theory of its late origin in the see- 
ond century is certainly false. We are now, in conclusion, to con- 
sider the bearing of two circumstances which have presented them- 
selves and which appear to furnish some evidence on the other 
side: First, the doubt that was for a time entertained, and second, 
the meagerness of the notices of the Epistle by early Christian 
writers. 

Before we can appreciate facts of this kind, we must  trans- 
port ourselves in imagination into the midst of the scenes of the 
early church, and endeavor to realize the state of things which 
then existed. As one by one the New Testament writings made 
their appearance, they were delivered first into the hands of a sin- 


gle individual, or a single congregation, or read consecutively to a 


number of neighboring churches. This was necessarily the extent 
of the circulation of each one at the beginning. The demand for 
copies outside of this first limit necessarily depended upon the de- 
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gree of interest which was elsewhere felt in the contents of each 
separate document; and the supply of this demand was retarded by 
the tedious and expensive process of copying by hand in unbroken 
lines of capital letters, as well as by the slow methods of trans- 
mission from city to city and country to country, which were then 
in use. These circumstances, together with the prevalent poverty 
of the early disciples, rendered it inevitable that the New Testa- 
ment books should fail for a long time to come into general circu- 
lation, and that some of them should become generally known at 
a much later period than others. Furthermore, the longer it was 
before a certain book was brought to the notice of a given com- 
munity, the more they would at first be inclined to doubt its gen- 
uineness, and the more evidence they would require before accept- 
ing’ it. 

Now, it so happens, that the very books of the New Testament 
which at the present time are read least of all, and which would be 
sold in the smallest number if all were bound and sold separately,are 


the books of whose existence we have the least external evidence in 
the writings of the first three centuries. They are 2 Peter, the 


two shorter Epistles of John, Jude and Revelation. This consid- 
eration goes far to account for the facts in question. 

Again, the extant Christian literature cf the first three cen- 
turies is exceedingly meagre. Maultitudes;of the most valuable 
works written during that pericd have perished. Had we all the 
testimony the case might be very different.’ 

Finally, it is a fact beyond dispute, that ccmplete collections of 
the books of the New Testament were seldom made in that period, 
either for public or private use. The best proof of this is found 
in the fact that of the eighty-three uncial copies of the New Tes- 
tament that are now known to exist, only four were ever complete 
copies of all the books. Only four of them now contain the four 
Gospels entire, only nine contain all of Paul’s Epistles, and only 
seven contain all of the Catholic Epistles. Much the greater part 
of them were copies of single books or small groups of books. 
Even of the 1997 Cursive MSS. which have been found and num- 
bered, only about 30 are copies of the whole New Testament. If 
this is true of the period since the Christian religion became the 
religion of the Roman Empire, as it did just about the date of our 
o:dest complete New Testament, what must have been true of 
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that earlier period in which the church was poor and persecuted, 
and in which the Scriptures themselves were often hunted for and 
burned by the officials of the Roman Emperors? Why then, 
should it be a matter of surprise, that under all these circumstan- 
ces the authors of the two oldest translations, the Peshito—-Syriac 
and the Old Latin, have left untranslated some of the less 
important books, and that there is no mention of some of them in 
the scraps of early Christian literature that have come down to us? 
Is it not rather surprising that the next two oldest translations 
have all the books, and that all are mentioned by a few of the 
more voluminous writers ? 

I now leave with the reader who shall have had the patience 
to follow me through this long essay, the one question with which 
we set out—is there evidence, either internal or external, which 
requires us to doubt the solemn claim set forth in the Second Epis- 
tle of Peter, that the Apostle Peter is its real author? Is there 
any sufficient ground for thinking it probable that this claim is 
false, and that the real author is some uninspired man of a later 
age? _ As this question is answered by every one, will he be able 
to read its thrilling exhortations, its fearful warnings and its mo- 
mentous predictions, with the reverence due to the word of God, 
and with edification to his own soul. J. W. McGarvey. 





HERMENEUTICAL CRITICISMS. 


A learned gentleman suggested to me, a few days since, that 
the Greek word /ogos in John 1:1, 14, would better be re- 
tained in the text, than translated. Reasoning, as I suppose, that 
“the word which was with God”, implies such an impenetrable 
mystery, as no attempted rendition could solve. 

While it is true, that subjects are broached in the Scriptures, 
which trom their very nature, are incomprehensible; yet it is cer- 
tain that inspiration has used no language to cast mystery where 
it does not exist by necessity; but if this passage be perfectly 
inserutable, the transterring of this foreign word, would not in- 
crease its obscurity; for where there is no light, darkness can re- 
ceive no addition. 

But it is not certain that a careful rendition of this passage 
might not reflect light, instead of additional obscurity upon an 
intensely interesting question in Biblical Science. 

It ought to be an axiom in translating the Sacred Scriptures, 
that any word, which has various signitications, must be render- 
ed by the meaning it had in the text under consideration. Every 
language has words, which are used in a variety of significations. 
And bya wrong choice of these definitions, great obscurity, if not 


palpable absurdity would accrue, in any mere verbal rendition. 
The Greek word /ogos occurs in the New Testament in a 


great variety of meanings, only a few specimens of which can 
here be given. True, it is frequently, and correctly rendered, 
word, But the first place, in which it is found in the New Testa- 
ment, is Matt. 5:32, where it is translated cawse. Matt. 12:36, 


account—“ 


shall give an account in the day of Judgment.” Matt. 
21:24, it is “thing.” In Mark 1:45 it is “matter’; in 11:29 it is 
“guestion.” But let us return to Matt. 5:32, where it is rendered 
“cause,” If this word were substituted for the common rendering 
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in John 1:1, it would express the thought so familiar to every 
Christian ear, and precious to every pious heart, that God is the 
first cazse of all existence. But notwithstanding the truth of 
this allegation, it is cheerfully conceded, that this does not ac- 
count for this unusual introduction to the Gospel of John; so we 
will have to refer to the literature of his times, before we can 
gain a satisfactory solution of this wonderful introduction to one 
of the simplest of the (rospel narratives. 

We find the word /ogos used by Plato, and especially by 
Philo Judeus, in the sense of transcendent power. Philo speaking 
of God, says: “He is the existing unity, or existence itself 
the unpronounceable ¢etragrammaton.* As Creator, God man- 
ifests himself to man, and He is then called The Beginning, 


the Name, the Word, the primeval Angel.”— Chambers’, Encyc, 
Art. Philo, 


If Philo be taken as authority for this use of the word, who, 
although a Jew, was such a follower of Plato, that he almost 
passed for a compromise between Moses and Plato—if, I say, we 


regard Philo’s use of this word, (and why should we not?) we can 


easily see how John came to adopt this style in the introduction of 
his Gospel. The inspiration of the Apostle John, would but lead 
him to select such use of words, as would make his testimony most 
acceptable, and comprehensible to the Gentiles; for although he 
was an Apostle of the circumcision, he more than any other of the 
witnesses, testified against the Jews; and that this fact made his 
narrative more acceptable to the Gentiles, is reasonable to sup- 
pose; and as he wrote his Gospel last of them all, and very late 
in his own life, we may logically infer, that he was included in 
that “we,” when Paul says “lo we turn to the Gentiles.” And if 
it was composed at Ephesus, as historians allege. we can but ex- 
pect him to employ such words, as the learned Gentiles were in 
the habit of using to express the primordiality of the Divine Be- 
ing. While an argument from Moses would only prejudice the 
mind of a Gentile, an axiom expressed in philosophic language, 
would gain his attention and fix his faith. 

It is not hard to discover to what Beginning John refers, 
when he says: “In the beginning was the word”, for this is su f- 


* 


This is the word of four letters which in Hebrew represents the name Jehovah, 
which the Jews feared to pronounce, lest they should not be held guiltless. 
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ficiently manifest, when he says, “all things were made by him, and 
without him was nothing made, that was made”; so of course the 
“Beginning” here corresponds with that of the first chapter of 
Genesis. 

After the general rejection of Christ by the Jews, all the 
Apostles turned their attention to the conversion of the Gentiles; 
and it is no more surprising that John should seize upon a Gre- 
cian axiom, to make his narrative comprehensible and credible to 
his readers, than that Paul, to gain a hearing at Athens, should 
quote with approbation a heathen poet. There is certainly no 
impropriety in either case. But the schoolmen have overlooked 
the design of the Evangelist, by making the deges prove the ex- 
clusive Deity of Christ. The author's real intention was to prove 
the Divinity of his Father, and thus establish the Divine Son- 
ship of Christ. Nor are we dependent upon inference for this 
conclusion. for John himself tells us, that he wrote the facts of 
his history, that men might “believe that Jesus was the Christ, 
the Sox of God.” But to prove this son-ship to the Gentile 
mind, it needed other arguments, than those drawn from the Jew- 
ish Seriptures. For while the Greek would listen to a philosophic 
axiom in prouf of a Great First Cause, he would disdain to give 
attention to the writings of Moses. Hence, to convince those 
Gentiles, who would hear the Gospel, that Christ bore the rela- 


tion of son-ship to the Great First Cause, it had to be proved by 


such evidence as they could appreciate. Accordingly the Evan- 
gelist begins by declaring the axiom of existence anterior to every 
created entity. 

Philo Judeus makes /ogos equivalent to wv—-heing or exis- 
tence. Now if we substitute “exéstence” for “word” in John 1:1, 
it will read somewhat like this: In the beginning was existence, 
even existence in connection with God. And God himself was 
existence. This existence was adjunctive to God, in the very 
beginning.. All things were made by him, and without him, 
was nothing made, that was made. Taking the above as the sense 
of the original, we are prepared for the following 

REMARKS: 

The controversy over this text, is volumninous, and frequently 
without moderation. One party claiming that the text proves 
the exclusive Deity of Christ, thus destroying the doctrine of Me- 
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diation, as well as ignoring more than a hundred instances, where 
Christ is called directly, or indirectly the Son of God. While the 
other party can see nothing in this uncommon introduction, but 
as they conceive, an argument against the authority of the Fourth 
Gospel. That the Divine Existence is incomprehensible is not to be 
denied; but this fact does not justify us in loading down the 
question with mysteries of our own invention, or with those of our 
fathers. The text, as above rendered, teaches conclusively the 
pre-existence of Christ, even as far back as the Creation of God, 
by whom God made the worlds. See Heb. 1:2, and Col. 1:15-20, 

But the question is triumphantly asked, How are we to wor- 
ship Christ, if he is not the only Lord God? Does not the com- 
mandment read, “thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve”? This question put to one, who regards 


the ten commandments as still in force, is unanswerable, but to 
those who believe Paul’s assertion in IL. Cor. 3:7, there is no difti- 
culty whatever. True, the law made no provision for the worship 


of a mediator; but the worship of Christ, as mediator is author- 
ized by the prophetic Psalms, and by New Testament example. 
When the Father himself commands all the angels of God to wor- 
ship his First-begotten, no one should fear idolatry, in following 
their example. 

CRITICAL REMARKS, 

Philo Judwus was born about the same time of our Savior, 
and so he was a little older than the beloved John, for John is 
thought to be the youngest of all the apostles, but he outlived 
them all; and if, as some suppose, he composed his Gospel at Ephe- 
sus, he could easily have become acquainted with Philo’s philuso- 
phy, or even with his writings. If so, we find no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the meaning of /ogos in John 1:1, and how he came 
to use it in the sense he did. For Philo speaks of the /ogos, as 
“the all comprising essence of spiritual powers, which act upon the 
Universe. In this sense the Jogos stands as the Divine reason— 
the power of all powers, the Spirit, and his representative between 
him, and all else.” “Nay he goes so far as to call it the Archan- 
gel, who executes the behests of God to man. The High Priests 
who prays for man, and interferes on his behalf before the throne 
of the almighty.” It is certain that Philo improved upon Plato’s 
theory of the Jogos, and being such a genius, as he was, it would 
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be strange if he had not, popularized his notions among his Gen- 
tile admirers; and this having become the popular argument to 
prove the Divinity of the Great First Cause, it is not incredible 
that Inspiration should lead this Apostle to adopt a style, which 
was then suitable to work conviction in the minds of the Gentiles. 


It is not contended that John adopted all the visionary spec- 
lations of Philo; but when we are assured that the fundamental 
position of this learned Jew was correct, we are not surprised at 
John’s use of the word dogs. 


NOTES. 


In the beginning was existence, even existence in connection 
with God. The Greek xai means ever as well as avd, and in this 
case ever is more harmonious to the ear, and clearer to the under- 
standing. 


“In connection with,” ITpos, when it follows a verb, or partici- 
ple of motion, almost uniformly means fo. But when it follows 
a neuter or passive verb, it conveys the notion of adjuntiveness. 
Sapphira was buried mpos “by” i. e. in connection with her hus- 
band. Acts 5:10. “What concord hath Christ 7po¢s i. e. in connee- 
tion with Belial”? II. Cor. 6:15. The critical reader is also re- 
ferred to Gal. 1:18; 2:5, 14; and 4:18, 20, to these others might 
be added, but these are deemed sufficient to sustain the above ren- 
dition of zpos; for it can not mean less, than that the Jogos, 
however we render it, held a companionship relation to God, which 
is clearly brought out in the above translation. 


“And God himself was existence,” Every copy of the Greek 
text I have seen, reads, “God was dogos,” and not “that /ogos was 
God.” But almost all our English translators have transposed 
this sentence, and so obscured the sense. 


“God Himself.” The emphatic pronoun, ///mse/f, is suppli- 
mented here to express the emphasis, conveyed by the repetition 
of Geos in the original. The teaching of this passage, is to show 
that intellectual existence was prior toevery organized and created 
being. This when stated is self-evident; but in connection with 
this axiom, it is also taught as a basic fact of Christianity that 
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there was another existence in connection with the Father by 
whom the Father made the worlds. 
ATONEMENT. 

The question of Atonement, as discussed for two centuries 
past, is purely a theological dogma. It is so much of a theoreti- 
cal question as to give it rank in the philosophy of religion, rather 
than in religion itself. Religion is the relation between God and 
man, while theology is but the philosophy of that relation. As 
Nature exists independently of all our Natural Philosophies, so does 
religion exist independently of all theologies. No human concept- 
ion of Nature ever produced an acorn, or an oak; but Nature an- 
terior to all human science, produced its phenomena, long before 
we were able to systematise, or catalogue its powers. Natural 
philosophy has a twofold object: First, that we may understand 
the power, and majesty of God; second, that we may draw practi- 
cal lessons, for our own benefit. So it is in theology. Its first 
lesson is to justify God, to show from all He has revealed of him- 
self, and from all his dealings with the children of men, that his 
character is holy, just and good; and its second lesson is to help us 
make the Gospel available to our own salvation. But the justifi- 
cation of God is the great enthymeme, which spans the whole fir- 
mament of Divine Philosophy. If our theology fails in making 
the Gospel available to “whomsoever will,” or if it balks in justify- 
ing God in his word, and works, we may rest assured, that our reas 
soning is deceptive and vain; for, to fail in either of these particu- 
lars, is to inculpate the Divine character. If in our religious phil- 
osophy, we should remember to sanctify the Lord God in our 
hearts, and make his praise glorious, Evangelical theology would 
soon be relieved of many inconsistencies. 

MEANING OF ATONEMENT. 

Assuming that God is justified in the origin of sin, let us with 
becoming reverence, examine the popular view of the Atonement 
in reclaiming man from sin, and saving him from ruin. The 
common notion is, that there is a conflict between justice and 
mercy. While mercy was always ready to forgive the penitent 
sinner, justice demands condign punishment. This theory seems 


to involve the notion, that a certain amount of punishment pays 
up for a certain amount of sin; but if this merited punishment 
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should be visited upon a finite being, it could only result in his 
eternal punishment; but if an Infinite Being should take his place 
and suffer as his substitute, the sinner could be saved, and the suf- 
fering substitute becomes the dispenser of pardon. To this theory 
there are two odjections. 1. We have no reason from society, or 


religion, for believing that punishment is an equivalent of crime. 
Sin may have eternal consequences; but these are never held 
to be the substitute of their cause, for no amount of suffering on 
the part of the sinner, can mend the damage of the transgression. 
In society, it is thought to be just and right to hang the murder- 
er; but the punishment of the assassin does not restore the murder- 
ed man; so the death penalty is only inflicted as a preventative of 
similar crimes. The idea of what is called vindictive justice, must 
be entirely eliminated from the subject. As in the laws of God, 
or man, it is shocking to think of vindictiveness in the adminis- 
tration of justice, so the equivalence of crime and punishment is 
but a figment of the imagination; and this is one of the pillars of 
the theory of vicarious Atonement. 

2. But should we, for sake of the argument, admit the recip- 
rocating value of punishment and sin; would it justify the substi- 
tution of an innocent party to suffer the deserts of the guilty? 
The Lord forbade such substitution in Ezekiel 18:20, saying, “the 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.” 

It is true, in society surities are required to pay debts not their 
own; but in no civilized nation is it permitted an innocent person 
to suffer the death penalty vicariously. In the dark ages, such 
penalties were permitted, but advancing civilization has long since 
abolished them because of their manifest injustice. We can but 
think it a very objectionable method of vindicating the justice of 
God, to attribute to him what the common sense of mankind has 
condemned as the most flagrant injustice. So patent is this to 
every thinker, that one of the most stenuous advocates of this doc- 
trine, recently confessed that he could not believe it himself, if the 
Bible did not teach it. We confess to an admiration of the faith, 
which bows to the dictates of the holy Book; for there are many 
things, both in heaven and in earth, which finite intellects may 
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candidly acknowledge above their comprehension. But while 
this is true of what is incomprehensible in its own nature, it by no 
means implies that we should misinterpret Scripture, in order to 
make mysteries for the exercise of pious credulity. 

Atonement, in its modern use, means an expiation, or a satis- 
faction for sin; a signification it never has in the Bible. Shakes- 
peare flourished a few years beforé the production of King James’ 
translation. This great dramatic writer used the best English 
words in their most classic signification, and he always gives atone 
and atonement, the sense of “reconcile,” and “reconciliation”— 
never the sense of “expiate,’ and “expiation.” That the King’s 
translators understood the current English of their time, is un- 
questionable; hence we need not wonder, that there is not the 
dimest idea of expiation attached to the word atonement in our 
English Bible. When we are told that Aaron made an atonement 
for the altar, we are sure that it had nosins to expiate. It needed 
cleansing to reconcile, or harmonize it with the purity of divine 
worship. 

In explaining a Scripture doctrine, we are not obliged to take 
the meanings that words have acquired by modern use, and for 
which neither the inspired original, nor the King’s translators are 
responsible; but if we take reconciliation as the definition of 
the word in question, it will not be hard to find the party, that 
needs the change implied. Paul prays us in behalf of Christ to be 
reconciled to God. II. Cor. 5:20. KaradNaooa isthe verb from 


which xaraAAaynv, Rom. 5:11, is derived, there rendered atone- 


ment. And as we are there informed that we have received the 
atonement, we know full well, that we are the reconciled party. 
That this at-one-ment came to us, and was received by us,and was 
not an expiation required of us—proceeding from us, and received 
by the Almighty, as a satisfaction for our derelictions. 
THE MEANING OF SACRIFICE. 
Some one has said that the Bible was not only divine, but 
yas also intensely human. If this were not the case, the Bible 
would not be adapted to man. The Great Father walked and 
talked with man until he became a sinner; and then, as if to teach 
the enormity of sin, He withdrew his presence, and taught man 
to worship him by sacrifice, without the satisfaction of his visible 
presence. Abel's sacrifice was accepted of God, by a visible mani- 
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festation from heaven. We know that Abel's offering was in obe- 
dience to God’s command, for it was offered by faith, and faith 
comes by hearing the word of God. We have good reason to in- 
fer, that God gave the directions, by which such offering should 
be made, but we are not aware that the people were told that the 
offerings were an equivalent for sin. They were told what kind 
of offering they should bring; and when this was done according 
to directions, and their sacrifice was taken up by fire, thus mani- 
festly accepted of God, they were satisfied that He was still their 
friend. Now the Divine part of this transaction, was the com- 
mand of God; but the human, was the alacrity of man’s obedience. 
When we send a present to a friend, and he rejects it, we feel deep- 
ly humiliated; but if he accept it, we feel assured of his friend- 
ship. hence highly gratified. So when Able saw his offering ac- 
cepted, he, no doubt, felt immensely happy; and Cain desperately 
disappointed at the rejection of his donation. In the fallen coun- 
tenance of Cain, we can see the human nature of both the wor- 
shippers. Any two ambitious youths might be similarly affected 
by like treatment from an earthly prince. The lessons such 
young gentlemen would learn from such a case, would be, that the 
Prince was on good terms with him, whose gift was accepted; but 
was not with him, whose offering was rejected. It was by this 
visible acceptance of sacrifices, that God kept the knowledge of 
himself on earth, betore the Sinaitic law. Under that institution, 
sacrifices were catalogued, and systematized; but still they were 
looked upon as presents made to the Almighty. Whenever an 
Israelite was conscious of sin, he brought the prescribed offering 
to the Lord, and so ascertained, by the mediation of the priest, 
that God was still his friend, and when assured that his burnt sac- 
sacrifices were accepted, he went away satisfied. The Israelites 
were a pastoral people; and a beautiful stock of unblemished cat- 
tle and sheep, was their dcau-/deal/ of property. So God demand- 
ed of them the most precious thing they could offer; nothing less 
than an animal without blemish could come upon God’s altar. 
The language of legal sacrifice seems to be this: Offer to God 
the most precious thing of earth, and He will offer for you the 
most precious jewel of heaven; for Christ was God's sacrifice to 
the World, and for the World; and not man’s sacrifice to God. 
“He that spared not his own son, but delivered him up for us all, 
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how shall he not with him freely give us all things?” Rom. 8:82. 
It is true Christ “offered himself without spot to God.” Heb. 9: 
14, also 10:7; but when thus presented to the Father, God spared 
him not, but delivered up his own spotless, unblemished son, for 
the sins of the World! This view of the matter accounts for that 
heart rending ery of the crucifixion: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” If God had delivered “his darling [only one] 
to the power of the dog,” Ps. 22:20, such forsaking was a necessity 
of the case; but if we look upon that awful scene, as a sacrifice 
from man to God, that cry strongly intimates, that the sacrifice 
was a rejected one! 

That the death of Christ was God’s sacrifice for the world is 
intimated in numerous portions of Scripture, and contradicted by 
none.‘ Even the 53d chapter of Isaiah, which has been claimed 
as'an unanswerable argument for the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ: if read from a version made before this doctrme was 
invented, is a proof of the position here proposed. For the ex- 
pression: “wounded for our transgressions,” and “bruised /o7 our 
iniquities,” reads in the version of the Seventy, “he was wounded 


dy our transgressions,” and “bruised 4y our sins.” Again, where 


it is said “the chastisement of our peace was upon him,” the Sep- 


tuagint makes it “the dsc/p/éve* of our peace,” and instead of 
“the Lord hath laid upon him the iniqnity of us all”, it is “The 
Lord delivered him up ¢o our sins.” But no where, in either the 
Old Scripture, or the New, is the death of Christ represented as a 
sacrifice offered by man to God. But on the contrary, the Father 
is uniformly referred to as giving his Son for the life of the world. 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, might not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” John 3:16. By examining the context any one can 
easily see, that the sense of this passage is, “God gave his only be- 
gotten Son to de,” ete., and this fact plainly shows who gave the 
sacrifice. Again: “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
I. John 4:10. The sense of this passage is, “sent his Son as a dis- 


° Wid €ia means “education,” “discipline,” and rarely, if ever, chastisement. 
Kvpw WAL ELa does not mean the “chastisement” of Cyrus, but his education, or 
discipline. God made it a part of the mission of Christ to instruct usin the doctrine of 
peace, The development of the principles of peace in us was laid upon Christ, as the 
burden of his mission. 
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penser of pardon in reference to our sins.’ Phavorinus, as quoted 
by Robinson, defines the imperative of the verb, from which 42- 
lasmos is derived, thus: AacOnti by ews prot yevoio, which is, 
be merciful to me, David uses that same word in the Septuagint 
Greek, in Ps. 25:11. ‘For thy name sake sardon mine iniquity 
for it is great.” He surely does not mean, “fake a satisfactory 
vengeance on mine iniquity”! Again, in that wonderful prayer of 
Daniel, 9:19, “O Lord hear, O Lord forgive.” Here the same 
word is represented by forgive. But more of this in its proper 
place. These examples are deemed sufficient for the present. 

The mistake of the old theologians on this question, is the 
mistake of contraries, in which the speaker affirms the direct 
reverse of the truth in the premises, and frequently the reverse of 
his own intentions. Atonement implies reconciliation, and this 
again involves the notion of change in one, or both of the parties, 
where disagreement exists. Inspiration informs us, that God is 
unchangeable, hence he cannot be atoned, or reconciled; but man 
is changeable, hence he may be, and should be reconciled to God. 
Hence too, it is both impossible, and inexpedient for God to be rec- 
onciled to sinners; but it is a glorious thing for sinners to be rec- 
onciled to God; for then they become holy. But it would be a 
fearful thing for God to be reconciled to sinners, for, #atatis mu- 
tandis, he would become zzholy. But the grossness of this, is 
now so well understood, that it has but few advocates, at this 
writing. 

The philosophy of this mistake has been very unfortunate for 
the cause of Christianity; for it has not only introduced mislead- 
ing theories into theology, but its moral bearing has inculcated 
vindictive retaliation, instead of forgiveness, and the returning of 
good for evil. The doctrine that pain gives a pleasure to justice, 
which alone enables it to show mercy, is a bewildering absurdity. 
The mercy of pardon is shown to every one, who accepts its condi- 
tions, whether his repentance was effected by suffering, or by 
prosperity. It is worthy of remark, that personal suffering for 
transgression, does not always effect reformation. Delirium tre- 
mens seldom refurms a drunkard; and there are numberless cases, 
where suffering hardens, instead of humanizing the sinner’s heart. 
Only when we are trained by it, does it yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. But that reconciliation implies change, can be 
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both illustrated and proved by the etymology of xatadAadyn, 
atonement. Its parent verb is aAAaoow, to change, and when 
compounded with xara, it means to change towards some per- 
son or thing, to reconcile. 

OBJECTIONS. 

It is contended by some, that the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment, were both expiatory, and vicarious, e. g., the sin-offering 
prescribed in Ley. 4:27-31, commands him, who offers, to lay his 
hand upon the head of the female kid; and so the innocence of the 
kid was transferred to the sinner, and the sin of the sinner was 
imputed to the kid; so “the priest shall make an atonement for 
him and it shall be forgiven him.” Such were the views of the 
old theologians. 

REMARKS. 
If atonement implies expiation for the sin of the worshipper, 


there was nothing to be forgiven him, for expiation implies ren- 


dering satisfaction for the demerit of sin, much as the payment of 
a debt in full, extinguishes further obligation; at least such is its 
modern theological meaning. But this is not all: for if the inno- 
cence of the kid was transferred to the worshipper, he would need 
no forgiveness; for the kid was no sinner. So if their definition be 
correct, there could be no forgiveness in the case, unless it be the 
kid, whose imputed sin had then to be forgiven. But this could 
not be the case, fur two reasons: 1. The victim was afemale, so the 
declaration, “it shall be forgiven 27m,” could not apply to her; 
and 2. She was victimized, and not pardoned. The above is not 
intended as ridicule, but as the truth of inexorable logic; or if these 
popular definitions lead to, and imply such absurdities, it is high 
time we re-investigate the Scriptures to find definitions which will 
not lead us to self-stultification. 

There is no evidence that inspiriation ever used atonement in 
the sense of expiation. It is certain, that an impartial examina- 
tion of Holy Writ, will never find it in that signification. But it 
is remarkable, that the x@taAA ayn of Rom. 5:10, is not used in the 
Greek of the Old Testament, where we have amement in the com- 
mon version; but in its stead, we have tAaoyuos a verbal noun 
from tAaoxnopar, This is the word our common version renders 
propitiation. Aaoxoazin the Classics, means to placate, to please; 
and it is also true that the ancient Heathen talked of placating their 
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Gods; but inspiration never used this word in the sense of propitiat- 
ing God. Anditis quite remarkable, that the uninspired scriptures 
[Aphocrypha] so speak of reconciling God; but they take the 
stronger word xataAAacow instead of (Laoxopar, I. Mac. 5:2 
and 8:29. But the Scriptural meanin 
importance in this investigation. Its first occurrence in the New 
Testament, is in Luke 18:13. “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
It was the publican’s prayer, and this example fixes its Biblical 
meaning, for he would not have gone down to his house justified 
rather than the other, had he asked God to be pleased with him 
while in his sins. Its merciful meaning is either expressed, or 


g of tAaoxopat, is of great 


implied, in every place of its recurrence in both Testaments. Ac- 
cording to the Old Testament Greek, the day of atonement was 
the day of mercy; not a day of expiation, when every sin was to 
meet condign retribution! But 22/asmos--a day of mercy, on the 
part of God; a day ot reconciliation on the part of man. Then 
{(sraelites humbled themselves before the Lord in order that he 
who resisteth the proud might bestow the grace of pardon upon 
their humiliation. ////asmos, with its cognates, carries an impli- 
cation of mercy in every case of its Biblical use. Hebrews, 2:17. 
“That he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the peo- 
ple;” i. e. to show mercy to the sins of the people, hy granting 
pardon. In I. John 2;2, we have 4//asmos, “And he is a propi- 
tiation for our sins,” ete., i. e., he shows merey in forgiving sins, 
ete. Also 4:10, “He sent his son to be a propitiation for Our sins,” 
i. e.. to show merey in pardoning, ete. 

The cognate A//asteerion, Exo. 25:17, is properly, rendered 
mercy seat. Nota seat of expiation! It also occurs in this form 
some ten times in the Old Testament, and once in the New. It 
is applied to Christ, but unwisely changed, by our translators into 
“propitiation,” If, in Rom. 3:25, they had retained its Old Tes- 
tament rendering, it would be more accurate; tor had Paul wished 
to say propitiation., he could have done so, without using the ex- 
act word for “mercy seat.” The mercy seat was the place where 
God, in mercy promised to meet, and commune with his people; 
and does not our Savior occupy exactly the same position? Is he 
not the mediator between God and man? Is he not set over all 
the oracles of God, as the mercy seat covered the ark of the cove- 
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nant? Then why should the same word be mercy seat in the Old 
Testament, where it is but a type of the true mediation, and be 
changed into an abstract- noun, when it represents the reality, of 
which this same word was the precursory sign? Should there not 
be an exact correspondence between type and anti-type? It strong- 


ly approaches demonstration, that Christ must be our mercy seat, 
because it 1s in him, and by him, that we have access to the Father. 
No Israelite had promise of communion with God, except by means 
of the ark-protecting mercy seat. Sono man cometh unto the 
Father, but by Christ. 


But for the sake of a clearer understanding of the argument, 
let us take the classic meaning of 27/askomai, Let it mean to 
placate, to conciliate. Then inquire whether it is best for us to be 
placated, and conciliated towards God, or that the unchangeable 
Almighty should be propitiated towards us? We must not Jose 
sight uf the fact, that the death of Christ was God's sacrifice for 
us, not ours to him. Hence he intended to reconcile us to himself, 
by the death of his son, (Rom. 5:10). So the reconciliation, or 
propitiation, comes from God to the world. Christ died to propi- 
tiate the world to God. Hence any explanation of reconciliation 
which goes upon the hypothesis, that propitiation implies a change 
in an unchangeable Being, is necessarily fallacious and absurd; for, 
among all the attributes of Deity, his immutability stands pre-em- 
inent for its irrefragability. 


But should we adopt the classic meaning uf A7/asmos, we need 
find no difficulty in saving Christ is the propitiation for our sins, 
for the suffering of the man of Calvary placates our madness to 
sin, and our emnity to God. It conciliates our hearts towards our 
Father in Heaven, and gives us pleasure in calling God our Father. 
The mercy seat of the Old Covenant, was a golden throne in the 
Sanctuary. It possibly expressed both mercy and propitiation— 
mercy from God in holding communion with man, and man’s pro- 
pitiation was evinced in his drawing near to his maker. But it is 
out of the question, to hypothecate that a throne of gold in the 
darkness of the sanctuary, could propitiate the mind of him, who 
created, and owns all the gold of the universe. If the mercy seat 
expressed propitiation at all, it must have been of man; for he alone 
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was capable of such a change. So the mercy of God, by conse- 
quence, wrought propitiation* in man. 

There is some excuse for this radical mistake about reconcilia- 
tion, for when we approach the bank of a river, in a boat, the 
shore seems to be coming toward us, but notwithstanding this de- 
lusive appearance, our mature judgment informs us that the bank 
is stationary, while we ourselves are the moving object. Ought not 
then, the well understood immutability of our Divine Father, 
assure us, that there is no change in God, while we are seeking to 
be reconciled to his holy will? When our hearts pass over from 
opposition to reconciliation to God, there occurs such a change in our 
sensibilities, as enables us to appreciate the presence and power 
of God, as we never did, nor could before. And it seems as 
demonstrable to the new convert, that God has actually come to 
him, as it does toa child in a hoat, that the bank is coming to meet 
him. And perhaps this seeming has had much to do, in produc- 
ing in Theology, a belief in a palpable impossibility, for men are 
prone to put more faith in the impressions of their conversion ex- 
perience, than in the declarations of Holy Writ; yet piety should 
teach us to exalt the word of God above every personal consider- 
ation. 

OBJECTION I. 

“Vicarious sufferings are the order of the world. The mother 
who sits all night by the cradle of her sick child, suffers for the 
child. And inasmuch as she diminishes the sufferings of the little 
patient, she partly at least, suffers in its stead.” 

ANSWER. 

This is suffering on account of the child. But such an exam- 
ple would, by no means have satisfied Jonathan Edwards, or any 
of the fathers of the Old Theology, that there was any analogy 
between their notions of legal substitution, and the suffering of this 
patient, anxious mother, for in her sufferings there is none of the 
guid pro guo,so prominent in the Old Theology. But there is a 
beautiful analogy between the patient suffering love of that devot- 
ed mother, and that of our adorable Savior, for he came to suffer 
with us, and for us, and just in that sense Christ suffered the just 


* “Hilasmos” is like “Charis.” The meaning of both sympathizes with the subject 
to which it refers. Inthe donor “charis” is favor, but in the recipient itis gratitude. 
So “hilasmos,” when predicated of God, is mercy, but as applied to man, it is propitia- 
tion. 
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Jor the unjust to bring us to God. “For” is huper, in behalf of 
us, as the mother suffers in behalf of the child. 
OBJECTION II. 
“To hypothecate that the sufferings of Christ have only a moral 


bearing, is letting down the dignity of the atonement.” 


ANSWER. 

It seems more like a letting down, to hypothecate that such 
wicked wretches as Herod and Pontius Pilate offered an acceptable 
sacrifice to God. The Lord rejected the sacrifice of Cain, because 
not offered in faith, but where was the faith of this [dumean 
Herod and this Roman Pilate? But it is not letting down, but 
exalting the offering, to represent it as the gift of God. If we 
value a present as much for the giver, as for its intrinsic worth, 
what could exalt the bounty more than the priceless value of the 
offering, and the infinite love of the Great Eternal Giver? 

OBJECTION III. 

If the effect of the cross exhausts itself morally upon man, 
the only thing in the way of reconciliation, is man’s impenitence. 
But did not men repent before Christ came? And if so, were they 
not forgiven ? 

ANSWER. 

It is not our province to say where that influence exhausts 
itself; but we are prepared to say emphatically that it exerts itself 
upon the moral nature of man. That “we ‘are reconciled to God 
by the death of his son,” and further, that pardon bestowed 
upon a thoroughly reformed penitent, is justifiable before Heaven 
and earth; though of such reformation God alone is the proper 
judge. But no substitution can make the pardon of an impeni- 
tent sinner, justifiable or possible, so long as God is just. That 
men repented and were forgiven before the time of Christ, is not 
an open question, for Scripture decides it in the affirmative. But 
why then dues Christ say “no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me’? Because a new and living way was to be opened up, by 
which penitent reformation would be greatly facilitated. And 
under him all things, even repentance was to become new! Gos- 
pel repentance, leaning on the love of God in Christ Jesus, is a 


new principle. 
CBJECTION IY. 


Hebrews 9:15, has been urged as a proof of the theory of the 
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equivalence of sin and penalty. As it reads in our common ver- 
sion, such notion is very natural. “And for this cause, he is the 
mediator of the new testament, that by means of death, for the re- 
demption of the transgressions ‘hat were under the first testament, 
they which are called might receive the promise of eternal inherit- 
ance.” 

NOTES. 

“Redemptions of transgressions” isa very singular phrase, 
but we can reach its meaning by referring to Col. 1:14, “In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.” From which we learn that redemption when applied to 
sin, or sinners, signifies forgiveness or pardon. But the common 
version of this passage is a transparent mistake, and we confess it 
is not wonderful, that men so saturated with this peculiarity, 
should strain a construction like this, to bring out a cherished 
notion; for men are almost sure to see the reflections of their 
minds in almost every branch of investigation. The above render- 
ing is plainly a mistake, for there is a word put in, which is neith- 
er expressed, nor implied in the original, and a very emphatic 
word left out, which when translated, gives quite another sense to 
the passage. Oavarov yevouévou is plainly a genitive absolute, 
and denotes time when, If Paul had intended to say “by means of 
death,” he would have inserted ¢x betore Gavarov, and omitted 
yévopévov altogether. The following rendition is proposed as per- 
fectly true to the seuse of the original. ‘And for this cause, he is 
the mediator of a New Covenant, when death befell remission of 
transgressions of the first Covenant, so that they that are called 
may receive the promise of the eternal inheritance.” 

They that are called: This expression includes Christians on- 
ly. I. Cor. 1:24, “But unto them, that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks; Christ [is] the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
Here we find no difficulty in understanding, that Christ became 
the mediator of the New Covenant. in order, that Christians might 
lay hold on the promise of an eternal inheritance; but how the 
laying hold of this promise. by Christians, should depend, proxi- 
mately, or remotely, upon the post mortem remission of Old Tes- 
tament transgressions, is not clearly revealed either by Scripture, 
or logic. The version here proposed preserves not only the logic 
of the passage in question, but agrees with the bearing of all the 
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Pauline epistles; for in all these, he teaches that the Old Law was 
ready to vanish away, and the impossibility of obtaining pardon, 
and eternal life by its behests. So, the assertion, that remission 
by the law was dead, carries with it nothing startling. 


“For this cause’: This cannot refer to the preceding verse, 
hence must indicate a reason contained in the verse, of which it is 
the initial clause. But if this be so, it is hard to see why a medi- 
ator of a xew covenant should die to redeem the delinquencies of 
a covenant already dead! But if this retrogressional influence 
of the death of Christ be a fact, it is certainly not logically con- 
nected with our appropriating the promise of the eternal inherit- 
ance; but the common version makes it a part of a syllogism in 
favor of such appropriation. Paul was a master of logic and elo- 
quence, and the parallelism of this passage, is conclusive evidence, 
that he was not fairly represented in the common rendering. 


OBJECTION V. 

Heb. 8:3-5. “For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts 
and sacrifices: wherefore, ‘¢ is of necessity that this man have 
somewhat also to offer. 

For if he were on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing that 
there are priests that offer gifts according to the law: 

Who serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly things, 
as Moses was admonished of God, when he was about to make the 
tabernacle: for, See, saith he, ‘Aa¢ thou make all things accord- 
ing to the pattern shewed to thee in the mount.’ 

Hence we may safely infer that Christ’s priestly office in 
heaven, bears some likeness to that of the Levitical priesthood in 
the Temple. 

REMARKS. 

To understand here the type and anti-type, we must remem- 
ber, that the slaying of the victim, and the offering of it on the 
altar, are quite different things. A sinner could kill his own sin- 
offering, but none but the priest could offer it. (Lev. 4:29). Sin- 
offerings could be slain in one place, and offered in another. So 
Christ was slain on earth, but his offering was consecrated in 
heaven, before the true mercy seat—the throne of God! 

CONCLUSION, 


What the life and death of the Son of God has done for the 


world, can only be known in part, for when we undertake to the- 
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orize upon the sacrifice Heaven has made for man, it is very possi- 
hle we may overlook some very essential attribute of such a stu- 
pendous display of Divine philanthropy. But we are sure that 
the following items have been realized as consequences of the life 
and death of our Savior. 1. Christ having become our Brother, 
has raised us up to a higher plane of being. No man, who be- 
lieves the Gospel, can lightly value human life; or underrate the 
claims of simple humanity. This ,very belief raises us in the 
scale of moral excellence. It makes us realize that we are indeed 
the offspring of God. The Fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man, are essentially incorporated with the doctrine of the 
Cross. 2. The death of Christ for the sin of the world evinces 
both God's love for man, and his hatred for sin. To save the sin- 
ner, and destroy the sin, was the object of Christ’s mission to our 
world. And the destruction of sin, implies immensely more than 
its pardon. It means that man shall voluntarily leave off sinning, 
when he is forgiven. And to move his will requires moral power. 
Sin cannot be destroyed by coercion. If sin be stopped by im- 
prisonment, it is not destroyed, for the sinner is not reformed; but 
when he is moved in his own volition, by the exhibition of God’s 
love in Christ Jesus, to abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that 
which is good, in that man sin is destroyed. His moral nature is 
changed. He is reconciled to God. But this war for the exter- 
mination of sin, was a very expensive one, it cost the life of the 
Son of God; but had it been possible for sin to have been destroy- 
ed by a fat, such expensive war would never have been waged. 
But moral power alone is competent to move the human will, 
without which sin cannot be exterminated in the heart of man; 
and as the suffering of the Savior is the climax of moral power; 
it becomes the strongest proof of man’s free agency. And God is 
justified in giving up his Son for the sin of the world; since no 
lesser form of moral power was competent to conquer the lawless- 
ness of sin. Bat even this consideration could not fully account for 
such a sacrifice, without computing its eternal consequences; for 
if sin entailed only temporal consequences, we cannot account for 
the expensive nature of our reconciliation to God. The death of 
Christ is the central truth of Christianity; and as such, it is the 
middle monument of religious thought, from and to which all our 
reasonings on Theodicy, must either eminate, or terminate. If sin 
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be a thing of smal] consequence, Christ must have died in vain; 
and God gave for human redemption, a million times more than it 
was worth! In either case, justification of the Divine character, 
would be an impossibility. But if sin was plunging man into 
endless perdition, his salvation is worth all it cost, and God is not 
only justified over the death of his Son, but He is glorified in 
Christ to the loftiest ideal of God-like love! So we can join with 
the Apocaliptical benediction, “Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever!” B. U. WatKIns. 


THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT—AN EXPOSITION 
OF ACTS 2:38, 39. 


“The Gift of the Holy Spirit,” as an expression, is only found 
twice in the New Testament; Acts 2:38, where it is used by the 
Apostle Peter, and Acts 10:45, where it is used by the Historian 
of “Acts of Apostles.” There are two impressions that might be 
made on the mind of a reader from these words, looking at them 
abstractly. One is that the Holy Spirit “is the gift;” the other 
is that “the gift” is something g7ver by “the Holy Spirit.” We 
may say: this watch is “the gift of the father,” and this brooch 
“the gift of the mother” of John; thus the watch and the brooch 
are the things given by the father and the mother. But, when a 
friend says: John’s father has promised him “the gift of the watch,” 
and his mother “the gift of the brooch,” when he returns from 
school well commended by his teachers; although the form of ex- 
pression is changed so as to put “watch” in the place of “father,” 


and “brooch” in the place of “mother,” in the arrangement of 


words, still, the idea is not changed, as far as the g?ver is con- 
cerned or the ‘hing giver. The reason that we find no difficulty 
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in the latter expressions is that we never predicate or assert of 
“the watch” and “the brooch” that they give, but we do and can 
assert of the father and mother that they give; hence the mind is 
not confused with the necessity of discriminating in that particu- 
lar. The Holy Spirit “giving” gifts is not a Scriptural idea, al- 
though manifestations of the Spirit is. The phrase, “gifts of the 
Holy Spirit’ —Heb. 2:4, as found in the common version, has pos- 
sibly given currency to the idea that there are “gifts” given by the 
Holy Spirit, or that the Holy Spirit gave the gifts. The word is 
not the same in the original in both cases. In Hebrews 2:4, 

would properly be rendered “distributions” or “parts,”’—that meas- 
ure or portion of the Holy Spirit given to each, the “manifesta- 
tions” of which were for the benefit of all. I. Cor. 12:8. “For to 
one “is given through the Spirit a word of wisdom, and to anoth- 
er a word of knowledge, according to the same Spirit.” (Verse 

etc.) Now, all these does one and the same Spirit effectively 
work, distributing to each respectively as it pleases.” (Verse 11.) 
Hence the Apostle says: “We know only in fart and prophecy 
in part,” (I. Cor. 18:9,) The expression, “Now, there are di- 
versities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” I. Cor. 12:4, does not state 
the “gifts” to be gifts given by the Holy Spirit, but that the diver- 
sities or varieties in the gifts and manifestations do not prove 
many, or various, or different spirits, “but the same Spirit.” In 
the same way, the “diversities of services’ do not prove many 
lords, “but the same Lord;” and, even though there are “diversities 
of operations,” there are not various or different gods, “gods many 
lords many,” as among the heathen, among whom are ene ae 
the different powers, as the “goddess of wisdom,” the “god 

war,” the “goddess of love,” “but it is the same God who ae 
all in all.” (I. Cor. 12, 6). Christ ascended on high, “captivated cap- 
tivity, and gave gifts to men.” (Eph. 10:8.) But the Holy Spirit is 
never said to “give”; it is said, however, that the Holy Spirit is “giv- 
en,” is a gift, as when Simon saw, “that through the laying on of 
the Apostles’ hands *he Holy Spirit was given.” (Acts 8:18.) 
Hence, both from the form of expression and from the facts, we 
are led to the conclusion that the phrase, “the gift of the Holy 


Spirit,” denotes the Holy Spirit giver, and not the Holy Spirit as 
the giver of a gift. There is an analogous phrase in Acts 2:33. 
“The promise of the Holy Spirit,” w hich cle ‘arly means the Holy 
Spirit promised. 
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WHO, THEN, IS THE GIVER? 

“But when the advocate is come, whom I will send you from 
the Father, the Spirit of truth who proceeds from the Father, he 
will testify concerning me.” (John 10:26). The apostles were 
“to wait for the promise of the Father” at Jerusalem. (Acts 1:4). 
“This Jesus, God has raised up, of which all we are witnesses; be- 
ing exalted, therefore, to the right hand of God, and having re- 
ceived the promise of the Holy Spirit from the Father, he hath 
shed forth:this which you see and hear.” (Acts 2:33.) “And so 
is also the Holy Spirit whom God gave to those submitting to 
him.” (Acts 5:32.) “And God, who knows the heart, bore wit- 
ness to them, giving them the Holy Spirit, even as he did to us.” 
(Acts 15:8.) It is quite clear that God is the giver of this gift. 
“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, des- 
cended from the Father of lights.” (James 1:16.) What God is 
in these Scriptures alleged to have given is “the Holy Spirit.” 
Peter says “the Holy Spirit” is a witness “whom God gave to 
those submitting to him,” and he also alleges that God bore wit- 
ness that the Gentiles should receive the Gospel,” giving them the 


9 


“Holy Spirit, even as he did to us.” There is no inti- 
mation anywhere that it was simply a miraculous power, but 
the Holy Spirit, of which the miraculous powers were “manifesta- 
tions.” The Holy Spirit was the gift given by the “Father of 
lights,’ and not something manifested as a consequence of the 
gift or as a work of the Holy Spirit. The “gift” was miraculous 
and so, also were the “manifestations” of the Spirit. 


WHAT WAS GIVEN ? 


We ought already to be able to answer the question, What was 
given? Was it the Holy Spirit, or a “manifestation” of the Holy 
Spirit, otherwise termed a gift? We are forced by many facts 
and explanations to the conviction that the Holy Spirit was given. 
Not only the terms used to indicate it, but every reference to it 
both before and after the fact. First, What was promised? John 
says, “this he spake of the Spirit which they that believe on him 
were to receive; for the Holy Spirit was not yet given, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” (John 7:39.) Peter's quotation ot 
Joel says: “I will pour out a portion of my Spirit on all flesh.” 
Acts 2:17.) So Peter promised on Pentecost: “Repent and each 
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of you be immersed in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit; for the 
promise is to you,” ete. (Acts 2:38,39.) Now, this is what was 
promised before, and is identified with the Holy Spirit. Second, 
Luke’s statement in reference to the Gentiles: “While Peter was 
yet speaking these words, the Holy Spirit fell upon all who were 
hearing the word and they of the cireumcision who believed, as 
many as came with Peter were astonished that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit was poured out upon the Gentiles also.” Peter said, 
“These who have received the Holy Spirit as well as we.” (Acts 
10:44-47). Here “the gift of the Holy Spirit” and the “receiving 
of the Holy Spirit” are directly identified, and both are identitied 
with the “giving” of the Holy Spirit to the apostles. Third, 
Peter’s explanation at Jerusalem of this gift to the Gentiles iden- 
tifies it with the Holy Spirit: “And God who knows the heart, 
bore witness to them, giving them the Holy Spirit even as he did 
to us.” (Acts 15:8). Fourth, The express reference to what 
was given to the believers in Acts 5:32, is completely conclusive, 
and leaves no room for a doubt: ‘And so is also the Holy Spirit 
whom God gave to those submitting to him;” and this is the first 
allusion to the fact after the day of Pentecost. 
WAS THE GIFT GENERAL? 

The “Spirit of (iod” had not been given to mankind in the 
previous history of the world generally; only to a few. In the 
Patriarchal age it was not general; was not given to every one, 
or even to every one of a family or community, only to extraordi- 
nary persons for extraordinary purposes. 


In the Jewish age it was not given to every one 


generally; only to the leaders of the people; rulers, priests, proph- 
ets, judges, and kings; and only to some of these classes. “God 
who in ancient times spoke often and in various ways, to the fath- 
ers by the prophets, has in these last days spoken to us by a 
Son.” (Heb. 1:1.) “Knowing this first, that no prophecy of 
Scripture is of private impulse, for never, at any time, was proph- 
ey brought by the will of man; but holy men of God spoke, being 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” (II, Peter 1:21. See I. Peter 1:10, 
11, 12; Neh. 9:20-30.) “Then he “remembered the days of old, 
Moses and his people saying: where is he that brought them out 
of the sea with the shepherd of his flock? Where is he that put 
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his Holy Spirit within him?” (Isaiah 63:11.) It was said to be 
upon, or “come upon,” or “clothe” persons in ancient times. (See 
Judges 6:34; 2 Chron. 24:20; 20:14.) The expression in Gen. 6:3, 
“My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is 
flesh; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years,” does 
not necessarily intimate that an abstract power was exercised in 
striving with every man. Noah was a “preacher of righteousness.” 
II. Peter 2:5; “and God testified against the antediluvians by his 
Spirit in his prophets for one hundred any twenty years.” Neh. 
9:30: “Yet they would not give ear and they were destroyed.” 
The question still presents itself, Was the “gift of the Holy Spirit” 
to be general and perpetual; to be given to each and every Chris- 
tian of all times; during the Christian dispensation? To answer 
this satisfactorily the whole information on the subject must be 
collected and laid before the mind. [n addition to the prophecies 
of the Old Testament already referred to, especially that of Joel, 
we have promises in the New Testament. Luke's report of our 
Lord’s saying: “If you then being evil, know how to impart 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your father in 
Heaven give a holy spirit to those who ask him!’ Luke 11:13, 
need not be referred to except to say that it is a holy spirit; not 
the Holy Spirit which Matthew states to be “good gifts.” (Matt. 
7:11. See Acts 15:9). John records a promise in these words: 
“He who believes on me, as the Scripture says, shall be like a cis- 
tern, whence rivers of living waters shall flow. This he spoke of the 
Spirit, which they who believed on him were to receive; for the 
Holy Spirit was not yet given because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
(John 7:38, 39.) “Andhe said unto them, Go throughout all the 
world, proclaim the glad tidings to the whole creation; he who 
shall believe, and be immersed, shail be saved; but he who shall 
not believe shall be condemned. And these miraculous powers 
shall attend the believers; in my name they shall expel demons, 
they shall speak languages unknown to them bofore. They shall 
handle serpents with safety, and if they drink poison it shall not 
hurt them. They shall cure the sick by laying their hands upon 
them.” (Mark 16:15.) These I think are all the promises we 
have in the Histories of Christ on the subject under consideration. 


These promises are again repeated on the great Pertecost: “And 
Peter said to them, Repent and be each of you immersed in the 
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name of Jesus Christ, in order to the remission of sins, and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit; for the promise is to you 
and your children, and to all that are afar off; as many as the 
Lord our God shall call; and with many other words he testified 
and exhorted, saying, Save yourselves from this perverse genera- 
tion.” (Acts 2:38,39,40.) These promises in Mark 16:17, and 
Acts 2:39, are substantial equivalents. Our Lord said, “He that 
believes and shall be immersed.” Peter said, “Repent and be im- 
mersed.”” Our Lord said, “shall be saved.” Peter said, “in order 
to the remission of sins.” Our Lord promised, “These miracu- 
lous powers shall attend the believers.” Peter promised, “And 
you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ This was a mi- 
raculous power or gift; it was not usual, it was not ordinary, it 
was not common to the Saints of the Jewish dispensation. This 
was the cause or power which produced the others. (Rom. 15:19.) 
The others were “manifestations” of this. Our Lord, as related 
by Mark, described the “manifestations.” (See I. Cor. 12:8.) 
Peter promised “the gift” which would be the cause of these man- 
ifestations, where “the gift” was the “manifestations” were; and 
where the “manifestations” were not, “the gift” was not. The 
manifestations were the outward and visible signs of the inward 
and invisible gift. Most speakers find no difticuity, when preach- 
ing the gospel and quoting our Lord from Mark, in stopping at, 
“And these miraculous powers shall attend the believers;” al- 
though given them without any express limitations whatever; but 
when the same speakers quote Peter from Acts 2:38, 39, their 
mistaken theory drives them to quote, “and you shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit,” and they stop there and leave out the ex- 
press limitation used by Peter in connection with the promise 
when he made it. This may louk to an unprejudiced observer as 
very odd; but it is, nevertheless, true. It shows, moreover, that 
the unreflecting acceptance of the stereotyped traditions of eccle- 
siastics has a wonderful power over minds otherwise candid and 
intelligent. No person should ever quote to a sinner that 
promise of Peter, without quoting the whole of it, the express 
limitation and all, just as Peter did; then there would be a chance 
for the hearer not to be misled, although that is not very proba- 
ble at the present day, without direct explanation, in consequence 
of the muddled and confused ideas which tradition and supersti- 
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tion have substituted in the place of the plain and simple declara- 
tions of the Scriptures. 

This leads us to the consideration of 

THE WORDS OF THE PROMISE. 

Peter addressing a great multitude out of many nations, told 
them certain marvellous facts which had transpired lately concern- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth; and also explained to them the character of 
the facts and the effect they were intended to have on the world. 
His hearers believe and ask, “what shall we do?” and he told them, in 
answer that they were to “repent and be immersed in the name of 
Jesus Christ in order to the remission of sins.” This command they 
could all obey; there was no limitation to their power to do these 
acts which were commanded, and if the commands were obeyed 
the conseguence was sure and certain. The “remission of sins” is 
stated as a consequence, a result of the obedience. It is not in the 
form of a promise, but stated as the effect of certain causes. He 
then changes the style, the change of idea or thought demanding 
it, and says: “And you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit;” 
he does not rest here, without anything farther in the connection, 
for otherwise it might be claimed very reasonably that this promise 
was co-extensive with “the remission of sins; but he proceeds and 
says, “for the promise is to you and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off.’ This is more extensive and has a wider range than 


the former words would indicate. It does not confine the “prom- 


ise” to the obedient, but enlarges its boundaries to all present and 
“afar off,” and to that generation and to the succeeding one or 
more. Some theorists might step in here and claim that the pas- 
sage is not quoted far enough when the stop is made at “and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit;” the other words should 
be quoted and then all the world is included; notwithstanding our 
Lord said to his Apostles they would receive the spirit of truth 
whom the world canunot receive, John 14:17. The only safe 
way to deal with this as well as with all other Seripture is to hear 
it all, and what do we find? words of limitation: narrowing of the 
boundaries; drawing in the circle; reducing the numbers; fixing and 
ascertaining the numerical totality; words of number; ‘as many 
as;so mdny only; that number precisely; as many as the Lord our 
God shall call.” This settles controversy. This sentence pro- 
nounzed, established the extent and number, the limit and bound- 
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ary of the whole question. It is not general unless the call is 
general. It is however, promised toa definite extent and fora 
definite number. How many? “As many as the Lord our God 
shall call,” to this promise, to the blessing. 

HOW DID GOD CALL? 

The call of God to the reception of “the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” was not by a voice from Heaven, nor by the proclamation 
of the Gospel, for that was to all mankind, but by means of the 
Apostles of Christ. We are not informed as to the facts with res- 
pect to those who were immersed on the day of Pentecost, although 
in Acts 5:32, we are to’d that God gave the Holy Spirit before 
that time. Wedo not know how many (if any,) received this 
gift on that day of Pentecost; we are only left to conjecture; and 
when I am left to that process in relation to religious matters I 
stop at once and proceed to analogous facts, if there are any to be 
found. In this particular we are not without facts. A little ad- 
vance in the history informs us of one with numerous details that 
explains the whole difficulty. But before entering upon the con- 
sideration of that fact, we should remember that never again in all 
the discourses we have from the Apostles do we find this promise 
repeated to sinners or saints. We have remission of sins indicated 
as aresult of the obedience to the Gospel in more than one in- 
stance; (see Acts 5:31; 10:48: 13:38; 26:18); but this promise of 
“the gift” is never again associated with it. This is significant, if 
not final, on the question. The fact then, illustrative of how God 
called persons to the enjoyment of this gift is no exception. 
Philip, an Evangelist, preached to the Samaritans, (Acts 8). 
They received the word of God; they believed, and were immersed, 
were saved; their sins were forgiven. ‘The Holy Spirit had fallen 
upon none of them only they were immersed in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” (Acts 8:16). If the promise of Peter on Pentecost 
was to have been general, here was the occasion to find its fulfill- 
ment; but the fact being directly denied in this instance settles 
controversy on the subject, and shows beyond a doubt that the 


promise was not general, nor designed for each individual Chris- 


tian. They did not “receive the Holy Spirit,’ which we have seen 
means the same thing as “the gift of the Holy Spirit;” for the 
Apostles having heard the news in Jerusalem that Samaria had 
received the word of God, “sent Peter and John, who, when they 
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came, prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy Spirit.” 
The Apostle did not pray for them to receive what they already 
possessed; and yet it was some time after they had been immersed; 
long enough at least for the news to go to Jerusalem, and for the 
Apostles to go to Samaria, which in those days must have been no 
inconsiderable time. ‘Then they laid hands on them, and they 
received the Holy Spirit;” and they had not received it until then. 
These simple statements of the historian of Acts of Apostles at 
once and forever rebut all theories or inferences about “the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit” being given at, or as an immediate consequence 
of immersion. We further read: “Now when Simon saw that the 
Holy Spirit was given by the imposition of the Apostles’ hands, 
he offered them money, saying, Give me, also, this power that on 
whomsoever I lay hands he may receive the Holy Spirit.” The 
evidence accumulates as we read, and we find the question answer- 
ed in express and explicit terms by the historian, when de (not 
Simon) says that “the Holy Spirit was given by the imposition of 
the Apostles’ hands;” and in this way the call of God was indicat- 
ed or expressed. “In the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word shall be established.” 

Let us then turn to another testimony, (Acts 19.) Paul came 
to Ephesus and finding there some disciples, he said to them: 
“Have you received the Holy Spirit since you believed? and they 
replied to him, No; we have not even heard if there be any Holy 
Spirit.” Paul then explained to them the Gospel; “and hearing: 
this they were immersed into the name of the Lord Jesus.” So. 
far the gift of the Holy Spirit was not given, although they had 
believed and had been immersed; “and Paul laying his hands on 
them, the Holy Spirit tame upon them; and they spake with 
tongues and prophesied.” “The Holy Spirit was given by the 
imposition of the Apostles’ hands.” 

These facts ought to be satisfactory in explanation of the 
manner in which God called saints to the reception of the “gift of 
the Holy Spirit” in the Gospel dispensation. There is no fact in 
any aspect opposed to this. We have no details as to the manner 
in which the Holy Spirit was given to any saint in the New Testa- 
ment other than these, unless it should be the “gift” given to 
Timothy (2 Tim. 1:6); and even in that case the same action was 
presented, the imposition of the Apostle’s hands. The Holy Spirit, 
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nevertheless, was given in many other instances, as we find in re- 
preated allusions in the Epistles, as, for instance, to the Corim- 
thians, the Galatians, the Thessalonians; but we are obliged to 
conclude it was always given in the same way. This would seem 
to explain the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 1:11, 
when he said: “For I greatly desire to see you that I may impart to 
you some spiritual gift, that you may be established”; and also Gal. 
3:5. “He therefore that ministers to you the Spirit and worketh 
miracles among you.” His personal preseuce was necessary to 
that end, although it was not necessary that he should be present 
to impart to them all the teaching, exhortation, comfort and edifi- 
cation found in his epistle to them. It is, moreover, clearly estab- 
lished that this gift was not general or universal but to those persons 
who obeyed the Gospel, and to those only; to “as many as the Lord 
our God might call” by the imposition of the Apostles’ hands, 
WAS THE GIFT TO BE PERPETUATED. ; 
That “the gift of the Holy Spirit” was not to be perpetuated 
through all time is sufficiently shown from the fact that it was 
given “by imposition of the Apostles’ hands”, and that since the 
death of John the Apostle, the last Apostle of Christ, no such 
gift has been imparted. Since it was necessary for Paul in his 


lifetime, to see the Roman Christians to “impart some Spiritual 
gift” to them, it can not be expected that after his death, and the 
death of all the Apostles, such gift should be imparted. The fact, 
too, that miracles have ceased, is proof positive and decisive that 
“the gift” has not been given since the Apostles’ time, as the mir- 


acles were the “manifestations” of the spirit and power, and 
proved that what the Apostle spoke was the word of God. ( Mark 
16:20; Acts 14:13; Rom. 15:19; Heb. 2:4). Besides, we are told 
expressly that they were tocease. (I. Cor.13:8.) The “gift of the 
Holy Spirit” was miraculous; the “manifestations” were miracu- 
lous; “the gift” was the foundation of all the others; the others 
the superstructure, showing where the foundation was. When 
“the gift” was not given, the manifestations were not seen; and 
when the manifestations are not seen, we may reasonably conclude 
that “the gift” is not given; that, in fact, the perpetuation of “the 
gift” would perpetuate the “manifestations” of the gift; and as the 
manifestations are not perpetuated or continued, the gift is not 
verpetuated or continued. “But now these three continue, Faith, 

ope, Love; but of them “the greatest is Luve.” (I. Cor, 13:13). 

James Beaty. 
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A PARAPHRASE, WITH NOTES, BY D. R- DUNGAN. 

Every writer on the Scriptures speaks in praise of the work 
which we are about to consider. The arguments are regarded as 
clear and forcible. And yet there are a greater variety of interpre- 
tations put upon this book than upon any other portion of the 
Scriptures. The faces of the writers scarcely differ more widely 
than the phases of teaching they have been able to glean from 
this letter. These men are good and learned, and yet it is asking 
too much of us to believe that all their interpretations are correet. 
If Paul was a Calvinist, we can not see how his arguments can be 
legitimately used to prove Arminianism; and, vice versa, Yet it 
is claimed that he teaches both of these doctrines! Reasonably, 
we must say, that he teaches contradictory doctrines, that men are 


dishonest in the use of his writings, or that he is honestly misap- 
prehended by many scribes. As this last, is the only charitable 
view consistent with the inspiration of the writer, we accept it. 
Again, we must conclude that Paul has been misunderstood be- 


cause of the darkness of his sayings, the ignorance of the interpre- 
ters, or through mistaken methods of exegesis. Again, the last 
is the most charitable and reasonable view, and hence, the one 
which we adopt. 

Some one may ask as to the grounds of our confidence in 
writing the proposed work. If these great and good men have 
sought to bring out the meaning of this writing and have not 
been able, how shall we be able to prevent the unstable and un- 
learned from wresting his words, as they do the other Scriptures, 
to their own hurt? We can not base our expectation on our su- 
perior learning, or candor, or pains-taking research. We simply 
claim our right to be heard. And having no preliminary egotism 
with which to preface our humble production, we simply invite 
you to consider what we have to say. If, now, after twenty years 
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careful study of this hook, we shall be able to assist any one in be- 


coming better acquainted with this masterly effort in religious ar- 
gument, we shall be richly repaid for our time and toil. If we 
have missed the writer's meaning in these pages, we shall be most 
happy to have our blunders pointed out. We promise to patient- 
ly hear and candidly consider the views of those who differ from 
us, and will bless the hand that vill lead us into clearer light. 

PART I: Inrropvuction anp Tuests. Rom. 1:1-17. 

§. I. Rom. 1:17: Zhe writer and those who arc addressed, 

. [. Verses 1:5. The writer.—Paul, an apostle, separated 
unto the gospel, which had been promised through the prophets 
and revealed through Christ, who was the Son of David according 
to the flesh, but shown to be the Son of God by the purity of his 
spiritual life and his resurrection from the dead. I. Cor. 15:1-4. 
Paul had been chosen by Christ, that he might reveal his name 
among the nations and lead them to the obedience of the faith, 
that they might be saved. See Acts 26:16-18. 

©. II. Verses 6-7. The persons addressed.--The saints that 
were in Rome, those who were the called of Jesus Christ: who had 
accepted Christ by faith and obedience. These the apostle greets 
with “favor and peace.” 

Note, This letter is quite generally interpreted as if it were 
written to unconverted Jews. This is a hurtful mistake. They 


were all in the faith, “beloved of God.” They no doubt had preju- 
dices to overcome and were surrounded by those who were ready 
to fault their religion on many accounts. Hence, Paul wished to 
correct any mistakes into which they had fallen, or were liable to 
fall; nay more, he wished to comfort them with every encouraging 
thought which could be furnished from the teaching aud promises 
of the Master. But all the way through, it must be remembered, 
that he was writing to Christians and not to the unconverted. 

S. II. Rom. 1:8-12. Pauls great intercst in the church at 
Rome. 

He was thankful for their faith; that they had so lived and 
worked that it was known throughout the whole country. He not 
only served God with his spirit, but remembered them constantly 
in his prayers. Especially he besought the Lord to so direct the 
events of his life as to permit him to visit them. He hoped to be 
able to impart to them some Spiritual gift, that he might both give 
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and receive comfort, through their common faith. Phil. 1:25; 
I. Thess. 3:2-7. 

Note, There is a tradition to the effect that the church at 
Rome was built up by the apostle Peter. But of this there is no 
evidence. If he, or any other apostle had been there when Paul 
wrote they would have been supplied with Spiritual gifts, and 


there would have remained nothing for Paul to do in that respect. 


In this letter, Paul salutes many private members, but says roth- 
ing of Peter. And afterward, he wrote a number of letters from 
Rome, and in all these there is not the slightest intimation that 
Peter was there, or ever had been there. Hence we regard the 
tradition as entirely without foundation. 

8. IIT. Rom. 1:18-15. A7és great desire to see them.——He had 
purposed and planned such a visit many times, but had been hin- 
dered. He desired to have fruit among them as among other (ien- 
tiles, and felt that he was under obligations to preach to them the 
gospel. His commission was to the ends of the earth, and there- 
fore extended to them that were in Rome. 

Note. Let us keep in mind that the church in Rome was com- 
posed of those who had been Gentiles as well as those who had 
been Jews. Remembering this we will find many things said for 
their instruction that we might not otherwise notice. 

§. IV. Rom. 1:16,17. 47s thesis, or main topic, The gos- 
pel is God’s power to save the world. It is not only His power to 
save those who helieve, but it contains the revelation of the 
Scheme of Redemption, through which revelation, men are to be 
constituted believers. 

PART II. Rom. 1:18--11:36. 

Cuapter I. Rom. 1:18--5:21. Zhe main argument on the 
subject just announced, 

Preliminary remark.—As a rule it is not wise nor even safe to 
anticipate an author. And yet being acquainted with Paul’s style 
of reasoning, we naturally expect him to make it appear that, (1), 
all men are lost; (2), that there is no other system by which men 
can be saved, and (3), that the gospel is fully competent for this 
work. In this we shall not be disappointed. 

I. Rom. 1:18-38. Zhe lost condition of the Gentiles, 
I. Verses 18-28. Their fall—They were without excuse, 
for once they knew God. Not only so, but by many providences 
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he had revealed his wrath against all unrighteousness. In this 
way bis attributes might be seen. But they had blinded their 
minds to these living records, and, giving themselves up to their 
evil desires, they had held down, or restrained the truth by a 
course of wickedness that still further prevented them from under- 
standiug the things of God. Like all others who fall away into sin 
they first quit their devotions to God, they ceased to glorify him as 
God; they then became ungrateful, hence refused to regard him as 
the Giver of all good. This eventually removed them from even 
the thought of God. They then became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and, in their lustful conceit, their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. This of course gave rise to the worst form of idolatry. 
Compare Eph. 4:18. 

©. II. Verses 24-27. They were delivered over to their own 
corruptions.—Having exchanged the truth of God for a lie they 
gave themselves into the service of lust, descending into still 


greater depths of iniquity. 

©. III. Verses 28-32. Their unrighteousness towards each 
other.—Having refused to acknowledge God, they were not only 
given up to personal corruption, but to all manner of wickedness 


and dishonesty in their dealings with their fellow men. And, 
though they knew that those who did such things were worthy of 
death, not only did them, but took pleasure in others who were 
wicked like themselves. 

Note 7, Human duty is divided into three classes: to self; 
to others; to God.-Compare Titus 2:11-14.--But the history of 
the world shows that the first failure is before God. Failing here, 
their ruin is secured as the legitimate result. If one falls from a 
fifth story window, he hardly catches in the second, or third. His 
entire abandonment is finally secured by his wandering away from 
God. See Gal. 4:8; Eph. 4:17-19; Col. 1:29. Hence, justice, mer- 
cy and purity can best be secured by attaching the heart to God; 
and the farther removed from him, any one becomes, the more 
certainly is that one drawn away into vice. 

Note 2 Men may sin away all right to life, and even all their 
ability to accept «of mercy.—This seems to have been the condi- 
tion of many of these Gentiles. Therefore they were delivered up 
to their vile passions to dishonor themselves. Compare chapter 


11:8-10, and II. Thess. 2:10-12. 
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§. II. Rom. 2:1--3:20. The Fews, as well as the Gentiles, 
were lost and therefore in need of salvation, 

“. I. Rom. 2:1-4 God’s judgments are certain —Those who 
know the right and therefore condemn the wrong in others, will 
the more certainly be condemned if they practice that which is 
wrong. God’s goodness and forbearance and long suffering must 
not be mistaken for indifference respecting human conduct. See 
II. Pet. 2:4-9; Jude 6; IT. Cor. 5:10; Matt. 26:46; Rev. 20:12-15. 

“. II. Verses 5-11. Conditions of spiritual life.—Everlasting 
blessedness can only be had by purity of heart and holiness of life. 
Hence purity is required of the Jew as well as of the Gentile, for 
there is no respect of persons with God. 

“. IIf. Verses 12-16. Men are responsible for the light 
which they have or may have.—<As all have a degree of light, all 
are responsible before God; so whether they have revealed law or 
not, having sinned, they will be condemned. God having mani- 
fested himself to the Gentiles in his works and providences they 
were accountable in many respects. Even in the natural con- 
science there was some knowledge of right and wrong, so that by 
nature, they did some things contained in the law. This shows 
that if men sin without the law they will be judged without the 
law, and, therefore by the light which they had; and that those 
who have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law. 

Vote. While the Gentiles were to be credited for doing by 
nature, the things contained in the law, it is not implied that any 
one had perfectly kept the purity of God’s revealed will. It is cer- 
tain that human nature is not totally depraved; that there is in 
man that which not only responds to that which is good, but even 
demands and directs it. 

©. 1V. Verses 17-24. The superior knowledge of the Jew will 
only intensify his sin before God.—John 9:41; 15:22; Luke 12:47, 
48. For while he boasted of his attainments and ability to instruct 
others, he even led them in wickedness, so that the Gentile reviled 
God through the influence of his iniquity. 

©. V. Verses 25-2. Keeping the law in part would not save 
them from being condemned as sinners.—See chs. 3:19; 10:5; Gal. 
3:11-12; James 2:10. You cannot boast of your circumcision, for 
that will avail nothing, unless yon keep the law. So far as it is 


concerned, not being required of others, they might be justified 
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without it, if they kept the law in all uther particulars. The im- 
port of this ordinance is the lopping off of sin. Hence if sin is 
not lopped off, the circumcision amounts to nothing. Nay more, 
if others, both inwardly and outwardly forsake sin, though not cir- 
cumcised, vet they will be accepted. 

©. VI. Rom.3:1-4.. What advantage then in being a Jew ?— 
That people had enjoved the blessings and providences of God, and 
they had been made the receptacle for the oracles of God. Yet 
many of them had been ungrateful for these privileges, and had 
refused to keep the commandments. Nevertheless God will keep 
his covenaut withthem. Though all men will be false, yet he will 
be true. The contract between him and his people can not be dis- 
annulled. He had pronounced blessings upon obedience, and curs- 


ings upon disobedience; and these promises and threatenings will 
be fulfilled to the very letter. This will be done that all men may 


see and acknowledge the righteousness of God. 

“. VIL. Verses 5-8. God's righteousness in inflicting punish- 
ment on the wicked.— You need not say that because the faithful- 
ness of God is the more distinctly seen by your failure to keep his 
covenant, your unfaithfulness will not be counted aguinst you. 
For, though he has made your wickedness to praise him, you are 
none the less sinful on that account. Some have already made 
that mistake in logic and then accused us of teaching that we may 
dovevil that good may come. But to such persons, condemnation 
is just. 

*. VIII. Verses 9-20. The Jews do not excel the Gentiles in 
the purity of their lives.—We have already convicted the whole 
world as being under sin. Not only so, but the word of God has 
made this charge especially against the Jews. Proof of this is 
found by reading Ps. 14:1-3; Jer. 5:16; Ps. 140:3; 10:7; Is. 59:7,8; 
Ps. 36:1. And, as we know that what is said here must refer to 
the Israelites, for it was written to them, we know that God regards 
them as deeply in sin as the Gentiles. Now as we have seen that 
both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin; that they all have sinned 
and gone out of the way, we are certain that if men are to be 
judged according to the deeds done in the body, without any inter- 
vening favor, no flesh will be justified in the sight of God 

§. III. Rom. 3:21-31; 4:25. Zen can only be justified by 
the favor revealed through Christ. 
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. I, Verses 21-26. This plan has been found necessary in 
7. I, 21-26. This plan has |} found y 


order to vindicate God’s justice in passing by the sins formerly 
committed.—Compare Heb. 10:4; 9:11-16. Both Jew and Gentile 
being under sin, and the law making no provision for escape, men 
must be justified by favor, or remain in sin. For this reason God 
has set forth Christ Jesus who has made a propitiatory sacrifice, 
through which, if men will accept it by faith, they will be justifi- 
ed. This will show God to be just while justifying those who be- 
lieve in Jesus. This plan of saving men does not only commend 
itself to. our reason, but it has the support of the law and the 
prophets. 


*. IL. Verses 27-31. By this plan of justifying men, divine 
law is established.—Boasting is excluded by the law of faith. 
Men have not so lived that they can claim salvation by merit. 
This is as true of the Jews as of the Gentiles. Hence God has put 
no difference between them. Doing this, however, by no means 
frees the people from the restrictions of divine authority, nay it 
establishes law. For though we are not under law to Moses, yet 
we are under law to Christ, and in this we find the fullness of 
divine law. Chap. 10:4; James 1:25; 2:12; I. Cor. 9:21. From the 
beginning God arranged to have this accomplished in the fulness 
of time. Eph. 1:10. 


©. III. Rom. 4:1-5. Abraham was justified, not because his 
lite had been faultless before God, but by favor.—If he had been 
justified in the light of his deeds, no flaw being found in them, he 
would have had cause of glorying, but not before God, i. e, not 
because of any thing which God did. But the Seripture says that 
“Abraham believed God and it was counted to him for mghteous- 
ness.” This proves that even this great and good man had to be 
justified by divine favor. And if God had not accepted of him 
with less than a perfect life, he would have remained unjust before 
the Lord. 


“. IV. Verses 6-8. David had also been counted just through 
favor. This may be seen in the 32d Psalm where David speaks of 
the blessedness of the man to whom God counts righteousness 
without works; whose iniquities are forgiven and whose sins are 
covered. Nogy if such men as Abraham and David, the best men 
that have lived, have been faulty and have had need of favor, we 
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may be sure that all the rest will be lost unless saved by the favor 
of God. 

*. V. Verses 9-12. This favor was not extended because of 
circumcision.——It came to Abraham because of faith. Not only so, 
but his faith was counted for righteousness while he was in uncir- 
cumcision. He was not only justified by faith before he was cir- 
cumcised, but circumcision was given as the sign of his acceptance 
with God. This was done that he might be the father of all who 
walk in the footsteps of his faith, whether from among the cir- 
cumcision or from among those who have not received that rite. 

“". VI. Verses 13-17. The promise given to Abraham was 
not through the law.--God made him the heir of the world 
through faith. He received it before the law was given. Men 
have always been under law more or less clearly revealed, else 
there could have besn no transgression. But this law of duty to 
God, to self, and to the world, they have transgressed, hence the 
need of favor. But to secure the justified against further trans- 
gression, their salvation must be by faith, that it may be by favor. 
In this way Abraham is made the father of many nations, not of 
those who have lived under the law of Moses only, but of all who 
have the faith which he had in God. Of course, many of those of 
whom he was then speaking, as fathers, were not yet born, but God 
who makes the dead alive, speaks of those things which were not 
as though they were. 

". VII. Verses 18-25. By faith we are counted the child- 
ren of Abraham and made heirs of the promise.-He doubted not 
through unbelief, nor permitted his philosophies, in any way, to 
stand against the promises of God. And because of this faith he 
gave God the glory. For this reason it was counted to him for 
righteousness. But all this had not been written for his sake alone, 
but for ours also, if we believe in him who raised up Christ from 
the dead, who was delivered for our offenses and raised again for 
our justification. 

Note 1. This justification of Abraham by faith, has had a 
strange use made of it. Men have supposed that he was a young 
convert at the time, and then, for the first time in life, was accept- 
able in the sight of God. The language referred to is found in 
Gen. 15;6, when he was at least eighty-six years old and had been 
in the service of the Lord for fifty years or more. Paul refers to 
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it to show that his life had not been perfect, and, therefore, he had 
to be saved by favor, or not saved at all. By reading Heb. 11:17- 
19; and James 2:21-23; we will see that it was not faith alone by 
which he was pleasing to God, but by obedience to God’s com- 
mands as well. 

Note 2. It will be noticed that we use the word justification 
quite frequently instead of righteousness, as it is in the Common 
Version. To justify another, in the ordinary use of the word, is 
to declare him righteous in that thing, or in those things which he 
has done. But if the thing done was wrong, the justification can 
not take place till the sinner has been pardoned. God is justified 
when he is judged, and the Holy Spirit justified Christ. Of course, 
in either case, it is a declaration of innocence, for neither has sin- 
ned or could sin. So aman may be justified in one sense when 
condemned in another. Rahab, the harlot, was justified in the 
good deed she did in secreting the spies, but not in any error of 
life. But when any one has been justified, in the full sense, who 
has sinned, pardon has always taken place first. The word 
dikaiosonce which is rendered both “righteousness” and ‘*justifica- 
tion,” may contain both these thoughts; our word justification 
may contain them both. Hence we prefer it to the other word in 
a number of instances, 

Note 3. The main argument seems now to be complete. 
The author has shown that all men are sinners before God; that 
they can not therefore be justified by law, for, by law, they would 
be condemned; that the very best men that had ever lived were in 
need of pardon; hence, that all who are saved, are saved by favor; 
that through the propitiation of Christ this favor is extended to 
all who will accept it by faith; and that this Scheme of Redemp- 
tion will not only vindicate the law, but show that God is just in 
his dealings with men. 

§. IV. Rom. 5. 1-11. Zhe blessings of Fustification by faith. 

©. I. Verses 1-2. The change of state or condition.—Being 
justified by faith you have been freed from your past or alien sins, 
and being freed from these, you have peace with God. In this 
state of favor in which you stand, where all things work together 
for your good, you can continually rejoice in the hope of the glory 
of God, who will come to be glorified in his saints and admired in 
all them that believe. 
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“. II. Verses 3-10. Several reasons for this hope.--Our hope 
not only enables us to rejoice in the comforts of life, but in aftlic- 
tions as well, for we know that they work for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. They begin, already, to have 
a good effect in that they make us more patient. And in the ex- 
ercise of patience, we are able to build up a character that will 
meet the divine approval. This approved character, in turn, sus- 
tains our hope, by both increaxing our desires for heaven, and fur- 
nishing proper reasons for expecting our desires to be realized. 
I. Pet. 3:15; IL. Tim. 4:6-8; Matt. 7:2427. Weare assured too 
that this hope will not disappoint us, but that we shall realize the 
things for which we have hoped. We are assured by the following 
facts that our hope will not disappoint us. (1). God has given 
us the Holy Spirit, causing our hearts to overflow with love, thus 
giving us a foretaste of heaven and sealing the covenant between 
himself and each one of the saved. Gal. 4:6; Eph. 1:18; 4:30; 
(. John 3:24. (2). When we were without strength, yet living 
in an irreconciled condition. nay, even in ungodliness, even then 
Christ died for us. Such love passes human understanding. Men 
do not die even for the just; and, though some one might even 
dare to die for a benevolent man, still it would not do to 
compare that, the loftiest affection of mortals, with God’s love for 
us in giving his only Son to die for us, while we were yet sinners. 
John 3:16; [. John 3:1. (3). Much more certainly then, having 
been justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him. (4). Christ having died for us, now lives for us and inter- 
cedes for us. Chap. 6:10; Heb. 7:25; Rev. 1:18. 

Note, Any one, then, undertaking the service of God, need have 
no fear. Heaven is pledged for his security. So if he continues 
to do the best he can, it will be impossible for him to fail of eter- 
nal life. 

©. {II. Verse 11. The supreme joy of this justified state.— 
Now having been reconciled to God by the death of his Son we are 
not only enabled to rejoice in afflictions; not only can we glory in 
the promises made to us; but we joy in God also, by whom we have 
received this reconciliation. This fills us with that perfect love 
that casts out all fear. 

8 V. Rom. V:12-21. Zhe justification in Christ is, in all 


respects, equal to the sinner’s needs, 
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©. I. Verses 12-19. Because of Adam we shall ‘all die, but 
because of Christ we shall al] rise again from the dead.—As by 
the original sin of Adam in partaking of the forbidden fruit, all 
men must die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive again. 
I. Cor. 15:22. Sins have been committed in all ages of the world, 
yet death did not come by any one of these, nor by all of them, but 


by the one sin of Adam. For death has reigned over those who 


could not have sinned after the likeness of his transgression. 
Hence by the one offense, by the one man, who was a type of 
Christ in that he stood at the head of the race and involved it in his 
action, even so has the favor of God abounded to the many. And 
yet the gift is not in all respects like the sentence. For it came 
by the one sin of the one man, but the gift bestowed by favor, jus- 
tifies from many offences. Indeed the life we get in Christ is 
much more than that which we lost in Adam. We will not only 
receive life from the dead, but, being justified in Christ, we shall 
reign in life. Therefore, as by the transgression of one, the many 
are put under the sentence of death; as all men are condemned to 
death for the sin of Adam, so also by the one righteous act of the 
one man, Christ Jesus, all are justified from this condemnation. 
For as by the disobedience of the one, the many have been made 
sinners, so, by the obedience of one, the many shall be justified. 

Note. Justification, when it contains the thought of pardon, 
simply relieves from the condemnation, contained in the sentence. 
Hence as the offence of Adam had involved the race so as to 
result in the death of all, the justification unto life results in free- 
ing them from that condemned condition, so as to bring them up 
again from the dead. But whether we will be saved in heaven or 
not, deperds upon our acceptance of divine favor on the terms 
which have been proposed by the Giver. 

©. Il. Verses 20,21. Christ died to justify us from our own 
sins as well as from the sin of Adam.—As sin is proportioned to 
the responsibility of the sinner, and, hence to the magnitude and 
clearness of the law which is violated, law was increased both in its 
denunciation of sin and the penalties affixed to each transgression, 
that sin might abound. And yet even in this case, divine favor 
has much more abounded. As by the one sin of Adam we are all 
condemned to die, and as Christ has purchased our redemption 
from the grave, so with respect to our own sins, ample provis- 
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ion has been made for our escape. As our bodies die for the sin of 
another, so by the righteousness of another we will rise again. 
But in the case of our own sins, we have been responsible; and, 
though we could not redeem ourselves, we must accept of the re- 
demption in Christ or remain in our sins. 

Remarks, Paul has now accomplished his first purpose in 
this argument. He has shown that all men are sinners, and there- 
fore are in need of salvation; that all alike, both Jews and Gentiles, 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. He has further 
shown, that, by deeds of law, no flesh can be justified before God; 
that law reveals man as a sinner, but makes no provision by which 
his sins can be removed. He has thereby proved that all men 
who are saved at all, are saved by divine favor. This is not only 
so as a rule, but it is a rule to which there are no exceptions. 
Abraham and David, like all others, had to receive the favor ot 
God or remain under condemnation for their ownsins. And if such 
was the case with them, certainly with all other men. This made 
it necessary that a sacrifice should be made of sufficient merit to 
show that God was just in his justifying those who believe in Jesus. 


He has also exhibited the joyous hope of the Christian. And hasshown 
that this hope is secured by all the pledges that heaven could pos- 


sibly give. Thus God’s favor is presented as being fully equal to 
the wants of the whole race. 

CHapTer II. Rom. 6—8:39. Zhe demand and provis- 
ton for spiritual purity in the gospel. 

Prelimianry remark,—lt would seem as if Paul might have 
rested his cause here, having certainly well sustained his position. 
But there are further blessings and glories of this scheme of re- 
demption which he wished to present. Not only so, but there 
were parts of his argument to which objection would likely be 
made by some. Hence it seemed good to state these objections and 
answer them. 

§. 1. Rom. 6:1-23. Saxctification, See John 17:17-19;1. Thess. 
4:3-8; 5:1-8. 

©. Verses 1-7. In accepting the favor by which we are 
saved we died to sin, and therefore we must not live therein.— 
For as much then, as favor has been equal to the necessities of 
man as a sinner; as favor has been proportioned to the sin, some 
one will say, “then the more sin the more favor: hence we 
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should continue to sin that favor may abound.” This, like a former 
charge, that we teach men to do evil that good may come, is a mis- 
take; it is not a legitimate conclusion from any thing we have 
said. Indeed if we have died to sin it is impossible for us to live 
any longer therein. And we have not only died to sin, but we 
have been buried, in our baptism, and raised up again into a new 
life. As we have been united with him in the likeness of his 
death, burial and resurrection, if we shall continue to walk in this 
new spiritual life, we shall be united with him in the likeness of 
his resurrection. I. John 1:1-3. We know that our former life 
has been crucified with him, that the sinful emotions of our bod- 
ies might not control us any longer, for having died to sin we are 
freed from it. 

Note, It must be remembered that Paul is not writing a dis- 
sertation on baptism, and that he only refers to that institution by 
way of illustrating the demand for a pure and holy life. Dr. James 
Macknight speaks so directly to the point that it seems proper to 
quote him at length on the passage. 

“Verse 1. Persons, said he, who teach as we do, that God 
hath subjected the whole human race to death, for the one offence 
of the first man, never can fancy that God will bestow eternal life 
the more abundantly on men, because they continue in sin. 
Verse 2. Next, to show that the apostles, who taught the doce- 
trine of justification without works, did not mean thereby to set 
their disciples free from the obligations of morality, he observed 
that in baptism, the rite of initiation in to the Christian Church, 
the baptized person is buried under the water, as one put to death 


with Christ on account of sin, in order that he may be strongly 


impressed with a sense of the malignity of sin, and excited to hate 
it as the greatest of evils. Verse 3. Moreover, in the same rite, 
the baptized person being raised up out of the water, after being 
washed, he is thereby taught that he shall be raised from the dead 
with Christ, by the power of the Father, to live with him forever 
in heaven, provided he is prepared for that life by true holiness.” 

©. II. Verses 8-11. Sin must not be permitted to return.— 
As Christ died once tor the removal of sin, and now lives forever 
with God, and as we have died to sin and been buried with Christ 
in baptism, so should we live in the life of purity in him, counting 
ourselves dead to sin, but alive to God. 
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“. III. Verses 12:14. Sin has been dethroned.—His strong 
hold is in the budy. But as we have been freed from sin we should 
not permit our bedies to be dragged into his service again. And 
the only sure way to keep from returning to this bondage, is at 
once, to introduce our members into the service of God. If they 
shall be used as instruments of righteousness they cannot, at the 
same time, be employed in the service of the enemy. 

©. IV. Verses 15-23. Our freedom is the great reason for 
the service of the Lord.—This is the service of freedom. We have 
been freed from the guilt, and the power and the dominion of sin. 
And hence by all the remembrances of the slavery wherein we were 
once held, and the evils inflicted upon us by that cruel tyrant, love 
should be excited for our heavenly Master, who has freed us from 
such a terrible bondage as that in which we were constantly 
bringing forth fruit unto death. As we were then separated from 
the life we now have in Christ, so are we now separated from that 
condition in which we were once held as bond slaves. The only 
reward that we then could expect was death. That is all that sin 
has to give to his servants. The gift of God is eternal life. And 


as we have escaped the tyranny of sin by obeying from the heart 


the mould of divine truth, so let us continue in this same service, 
for in this, and in this alone, are we safe. 


§. IL. Rom. 7:1-25. Zhis high standard of holiness can not 


be maintained undcr the law of Moses, 


©. 1. Verses 1-6. We are freed from the law by the body of 
Christ.—The law has dominion over a man as long as he lives; 
and a woman is bound to her husband as long as he lives. So 
brethern, ye were once married to sin, and by its law, which the 
law of Moses did not destroy, ye were held in its embrace during 
life. But ye have become dead to these obligations and influences 
by the body of Christ, sothat you have violated no jaw in being mar- 
ried to him who has risen from the dead. When we were in the 
flesh, the sinful passions which were through the law, caused us to 
bring forth fruit to death. But now, having died to that in which 
we were held, we are discharged from the law, so that we may now 
serve in newness of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter. 
Sin, our former husband, being now dead, we are loosed therefrom, 
and also from the law of Moses which had witnessed our relations 
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but had done nothing to break the bonds. Hence, we now serve 
God in the gospel and not in the law. 


“|. If. Verses 7-12. The law is pure and good, but its con- 
demnation of sin did not conquer evil desire-—You will say that 
my illustration makes sin and the law the same. But that is not 
my meaning. The law is not sin; nay, it condemns sin. If there 
was no law, there would be no sin. Before I knew good from evil 
[ was without sin, but when I came to know the commandment, 


sin became a living power and killed me. Hence the command- 
ment was life, in that it was pure, did not prevent sin from deceiv- 
ing me and slaying me. 

*. III. Verses 13-20. Sin results from the fleshly nature 
having the control, which the law does not, and can not prevent.—. 
Gal. 5:17. It was not the law that became death to me, but sin. The 
law is spiritual and good, but men are carnal. We know and ac- 
knowledge the truth and the purity of the law, but we do not keep 
it. Indeed we practice the direct opposite. 

*. IV. Verses 21-25. In the gospel only can we reasonably 
hope that the spirit of man will triumph over the body.— When I 
would do good, evil is present; when my spirit or inward man pro- 
poses to do that which is good, then sin which has its home in my 
members, wars against me, and brings me into bondage to sin, 
Therefore, if | were left to myself, with no other help than can be 
had through the law of Moses, I would regard myself as a most 
wretched man, being chained to a body which will surely be my 
death. And from its power and dominion, I find no deliverance 
except through Jesus Christ my Lord. 

§. ITI. Rom. 8:1-39. Complete redemption through Christ, 

“. 1. Verses 1-4. In Christ, we are freed from condemna- 
tion.—The gospel has freed me from the law of sin and death 
This, the law of Moses had no power to do, for there were no mo- 
tives in the law to counteract the desires of the flesh. But, God 
has sent hisSon in the flesh, to condemn sin in the ftesh, that 
we may be the righteousness of God in him. II. Cor. 5:21. And 
throngh his sacrifice and help we might walk after the spirit and 
not after the flesh, and thus carry out all that was pure in the 
law. 

©. II. Verses 5-8. To mind the flesh is death but to mind 
the spirit is life. 
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©. Ill. Verses 9-11. But if we are in Christ, we are not une 
der the dominion of the flesh.—But if we have not the Spirit of 
Christ, we are none of his. Yet, at this time, if Christ does dwell 
in you, the body is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life be- 
cause of righteousness, But the time will come when, if the 
Spirit of him who raised up Christ dwell in you, he will thereby 
bring your bodies into life, in the resurrection state. 

€ IV. Verses 12-17. If we are led by the Spirit of God, we are 
now sons of God.—Hence in this Institution, we are not under the 
flesh nor debtor to it. Weare now in a condition in which we 
can put to death the deeds ofthe body. And, though this war- 
fare is yet upon us, yet we are not afraid. for God has not given 
us the spirit of bondage again to fear, but he has given us the 
Spirit of sonship, whereby we can confidently call God our Father. 
See how blessed this condition is; for if we are the sons of God, 
then we are heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ. 

©. V. Verses 18-25. Our bodies shall finally be redeemed 
from all frailty and introduced into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. 

Remarks, There are three theories concerning this 4¢/sés, 
here rendered creature, which demand some attention. First, that 
it means all men; second, that it means the Gentiles; and third, 
that it means the whole creation, animate and inanimate. In the 
light of the facts in the case, I do not regard either one of them 
as being correct. Any theory to be correct must account 
for all the facts in the case. I am sure that neither one of the 
foregoing can do this. Here are the facts, in the light of which, 
these theories must be judged: 

This creature earnestly expects something. 
It waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. 


oe 


It was made subject to vanity or frailty. 
It was not because it had chosen frailty. 
But by reason of him who so subjected it in hope. 


an 


All creatures are in pain together till now. 


) =3 


Not only so, but we also, groan within ourselves. 

8. While we groan we wait for the adoption, the redemption 
of our body. 

9. By this hope we are saved. See I. Cor. 15:1-4. 

10. This was a part of Paul’s argument to show that 
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Christianity had provided perfect redemption for every one who 
would receive it and trust it. 
The first theory, that the creature means all mankind is in- 
consistent with facts 2,7, 10, and therefore can not be correct. 
The second theory, that it means the Gentiles, is inconsistent 
with facts numbered 3, 4,5, 6,9. This theory is really out of har- 
mony with almost every thing we know concerning the matter. 


The third theory, that the creature is the whole creation, an- 
imate and inanimate, is more reasonable than either of the other 
two. And yet it is inconsistent with facts numbered 1, 7, 8, 10. 

Any one will see, by careful reading, that the author did not 
have either of these theories in his mind in any previous part of 


the argument. And that he lugged one of these topics in here, 
can not be readily received by those who are acquainted with his 
manner of composition. Neither ‘a// men,” nor “the Gentiles,” 
nor “animate and inanimate creation” had been mentioned in the 
context. Nor is there the least logical sign that they are referred 
to here. 

The known purpose of the writer should be permitted to de- 
cide a question of this kind. We know that Paul started out to 
show that the gospel of Christ is the only scheme by which men 
can be saved from sin and all its consequences, and that, in this 
system, the work is completely arranged for. We know that he 
has presented the results of sin in man’s dual nature: that it has 
ruined him in spirit and in body also. We know that he has 
shown that the gospel relieves man from the control of his animal 
nature. We know he has asserted that through Christ we shall 
be raised from the dead. And now, after just showing that 
through Christ the spirit of man has been made to triumph over 
the fleshly passions, what more likely to be treated by him than 
the completed work of redemption in bringing in the body of the 
saint into this glorious liberty ? 

This will be found to harmonize with every fact in the prem- 
ises. For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us, 

Our spirit having been redeemed, and helped into that condition 
in which it can live in purity, the same thing is hoped for res- 
pecting the body. It was made subject to frailty in the hope of 
its redemption and final introduction into the liberty of the sons 
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of God. All kuman bodies alike groan and travail in pain. And 
yet our bodies are not alone in being pained because of this condi- 
tion, but ourspirits also, having received the first fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, even we, ourselves, groan within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption, the redemption of our body. We can not see this yet, 
but we hope for it, and this hope so comforts and strengthens us 
as to help us in living the Christian life, and thereby conduces to 
our salvation. 

©. VI. Verses 26, 27. The Spirit helps our infirmities.— 
We are yet so encompassed with infirmity that we do not know 
how to pray as we ought. Weare not able to make our plead- 
ings before God as they ought to be made, but The Spirit helps in 


these groanings, knowing what is in our spirits he carries them up 


to God for us. 

©. VII. Verses 28-30. The predestined glory of all who 
abide in Christ.—All things work tugether for the good of God's 
children. For in this Seheme of Redemption he determined that 
those whom he approved should be conformed to the image of his 
Son, in their being raised from the dead and immortalized, so that 
Christ might be the first born among many brethren. He first 
foreordained the characters that should be saved, then he sent out 
the call of the gospel; those who accept and, thereby hecome the 
called, he justified, and these, if they remain steadfast to the end 
of life, he will glorify by bringing up their bodies from the grave, 
and giving them a place at his own right hand 

©. VIII. Verses 31-859. The security of the elect.—-God is 
for us and we are safe. In that he gave his own Son for us he 
gave evidence of his willingness to give us all things. God loves 
us and Christ died for us; even now he lives to make intercession 
for us. Hence no one will be able to bring any charge against 
us before the throne of God that will condemn us. And now, in 
view of all that God has done for us. and is doing for us, it is sure- 
ly not possible for any thing to separate us from his love and ser- 
vice. As his blessings now and hereafter are better to us than all 


} 


things else, we can afford to snffer all things rather than to be 


separated from him. 


Chapter III. Rom. 9:1; 11:36. Ged's dealings with Js- 
raci, 
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§. 1. Rom. 9:1-33. Zhe great mistate of the Few in not 
accepling Christ, 

“|. JI. Verses 1-5. Paul’s great sorrow for his brethren.—- 
My sorrow for my brethren is intensified by my knowledge of their 


condition. For I was once like them, wishing to be eternally 


separated from Christ. Notwithstanding that they have received 
the covenants and promises of God, and have been blessed with the 
presence and influence of the fathers, and through them the Mes- 
siah has come, still they are so bitter against him that it will be 
very difficult for them to turn to him. 

Note, That this language can be rendered “/ was wishing,” 
as well as “J cou/d wish” does not admit of a doubt. And as it 
was utterly untrue for him to say that he could wish to be ac- 
cursed trom Christ; and as such an expression would be perfectly 
unreasonable, since such a separation could not possibly do any 
good, I deem the common rendering of this passage as entirely 
groundless, It is simply preferring literal exactness, to all com- 
mon sense and the evident intent of the passage. 

©. I]. Verses 6-13. This does not frustrate the word or 
promise of God, for the children of the promise are counted for 
the seed.—-Will some of you say then that Iam making it appear 
that the promise that God made to Israel is coming to naught? 
Do not mistake: that promise was not made to Israel according to 
the flesh, but to those who believe. Esau was not ineluded: Ish- 
mael was not included; nor were the sons of Keturah ineluded. 
These facts are enough to prove that it was not the fleshly de- 
scendents of Abraham that were included. It is also true that 
when God chose Jacob to be the progenitor of Christ rather than 
his twin brother, there were good and sufficient reasons for doing 
so. He indicated that when he said to the mother, “the elder 
shall serve the younger.” But if that is not sufficient proof, the 
statement of God in Malachi, some twelve hundred years later 
will make it clear: “Jacob have I loved and Esau have I hated.” 
Mal. 1:3, 4; Obadiah 2:12,13; Eze. 25:12; 35:5; Amos 1:10, 11; 
Joel 3:19. Thus it will be seen that God chose Jacob because 
that in himself and in his posterity he was more fitting to be in 
the ancestry of Jesus than was his brother Esau. 

“. [1f. Verses 14-18. God will show mercy to whom he 
will.-—This is no mark of unrighteousness with God. For he was 
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under no obligation to favor any man who was not worthy of his 
attention. He said to Moses, “I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, so that this honor did not come to Esau simply be- 
cause he willed it and ran after the venison that he might obtain 
the blessing from his father, but God extended the blessing to 
whom he would. He chose the better man, as he always does. 
Heb. 12:16; Prov. 28:13; II Sam. 22:26-28; Ps. 18:26-28; Eze. 33: 
11-16. Not only will God have mercy on whom he will, but 
whom he will, he hardens. He turned over the Gentiles to their 
own lusts to dishonor their bodies between themselves; and in 
like manner he held up Pharaoh, that he might show in him His 
almighty power. 

©. IV. Verses 19-26. The vessels of honor and dishon- 
or.—You need not say then that no one has resisted his will, for, 
in the first place, you have no right to argue with God or to find 
fault with his work. In the second place, if you will remember 
the lesson that the prophet received at the potter's house, Jer. 18: 
1-10, you will know that Israel becoming marred in God’s hand, 
is what makes him a vessel of dishonor. He has indeed endured 
with much long suffering, many of our people, that his own pur- 


poses might be wrought out in bringing in the gospel, through 


which he will save Gentiles as well as Jews, as it was foretold by 
the prophet Hosea, 1:10. 

©. V. Verses 27-29. The only ground on which Israel 
was ever refused was their wickedness.—Our own prophet Isaiah 
has plainly stated this. So that any one may now see that our 
failure to enjoy the divine favor is not because of any arbitrary 
appointment of the Lord, but because of the wickedness of our 
people. Is. 10:22, 23; 28, 22; 1:9. 

©, VI. Verses 30-33. The success of the Gentiles and the 
failure of Israel.—The Gentiles sought Justification by faith and 
succeeded; the Jews sought by the works of their law and _ failed. 
In refusing Christ they have stumbled at the stumbling stone, 
whereas if they had believed on him they would have been secure. 
This is indicated by Isaiah 18:14; 28:16; Ps. 118:22; Is. 49:23. 

$. II. Rom. 10:1-21. 70 be acceptable to God, we must in- 
telligently serve him through faith in Christ, 

©. I. Verses 1-4. Christ is the end of the law. — The 
zeal of the Jew is not enough, it must be according to knowledge. 
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Christ took the law out of the way, and now to seek Justification 
by it, is just the same as being directed by a plan of their own, in 
an effort to save themselves by virtue of a perfect life. 

“|. II. Verses 5-13. Points of difference between the law 
of Moses and the gospel of Christ:— 

1. Justification in the Old Covenant was by a perfect life, but 


in the New, it is by accepting Christ. 
2. That, a service in forms; this, a service of faith with the 
heart, confession with the mouth, and obedience by which we ac- 


cept of divine mercy. 

3. In that, only the Jew was recognized; in this, all who 
will sincerely call on the Lord according to his word. 

“|. ILI. Verses 14-21. The plan by which this favor se- 
cures the heart in the service of Christ.—1. As men are to call on 
the name of the Lord, they must first believe on him. 2. That they 
may do this they must first hear. 3. To hear, the gospel must be 
preached. 4. In order to the preaching of the gospel, the apostles 
had to be sent. So then faith comes by hearing the word of God. 
The testimony has been ample. but the Jews have not received it ; 
they were gainsaying and disobedient, but the Gentiles were, many 
of them, receiving this testimony. These facts had both been 
told by the prophet. Is. 53:1; Ps. 19:4; Deut. 32:21; Is. 65:1. 

§ I. Rom. 11:1-86. Zhés blindness is not universal, nor, 
will it always continue. 

“. I. Verses 1-6. God hath not rejected Israel.—I myself 
am an Israelite of the tribe of Benjamin. Elijah once reached the 
conclusion that he was the only man that was left, who was faith- 
ful to the commandments of God. But he found that God had 
reserved to himself seven thousand who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. Even so it is now, there is a remnant according to the 
choosing of favor. But it must be remembered that it is by favor, 
and not by works. 

©. II. Verses 7:10. Israel did not obtain that which he 
sought after, but the chosen obtained it and the rest were har- 
dened.— Because of their persistent refusal to accept Christ, God 
has turned them over to their own stupor; having eyes they see 
not, and having ears they hear not. In Ps. 69:22,23, David 
speaks of this stumbling in which their own social relations in 
life became a snare to them. 
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©. TI. Verses 11-15. Blessings to result from Israel’s 
temporary fall.—Through their fall the Gentiles are to be saved; 
the Jews refusing the gospel, the apostles have the more time to 


give to others, not only so, but they more readily receive it than 


if the Jews were interested in it. It not only interests the Gen- 
tiles the more because the Jews are not accepting it, but it will 
have the effect eventually to stir up the Jews and cause them to 
examine the subject more earnestly than they otherwise would. 
Not only so, but, with their knowledge of the law and the proph- 
ets, and the languages of the people among whom they will have 
been scattered, their acceptance of Christ will be as life from the 
dead. Hence it seems probable that God will over-rule their tem- 
porary aberration to his own glory, and the final triumph of his 
religion. 

*. IV. Verses 16-24. The allegory of the two olive trees 
shows the reasonableness of Israel's final return. —The harvest hav- 
ing been sanctified by the acceptance of the first loaves, we are 
assured that the whole products of the field are fit for use. In 
like manner, as we find that God has accepted some of the Jews 
through their conversion to Christ, we reason that all would be 
received of him if they would come in the same way. Or, to 
change the figure somewhat, if the root ot a tree be holy, so are 
the branches; that is, if the first fruits of Jewish converts were ac- 
ceptable to God, it is certain that he would willingly receive any 
number of others of our nation if they would only turn to him. 
It is natural that these Jews, having had the oracles of God, 
should have remained in the faith. But they have not, and, 
though it was not to be expected, you Gentiles have been gratted 
into this favored condition and thereby have become partakers of 
the blessings of this cultured condition. But you have no reason 
to glory over the natural branches, for the gospel was offered to 
the Jews first, and it was through them, that it came to you, 
Hence you do not bear the root, but the root you. Nor, can you 
say that the branches were broken off that you might be gratted 
in. God did not break them off to make room for you, but they 
were broken off by unbelief and you stand by faith. Nay, you 
ought rather to fear, for if God spared not the Jews, neither will 
he spare you, unless you continue in the faith. And, further, if 
they do not remain in unbelief, they will be grafted in again. In- 
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deed, it is much more reasonable to expect them to return to the 
faith, than it was to anticipate such a thing for the Gentiles; see- 
ing you have believed, how much more reasonable is it that they 
should eventually turn to the Lord again. 

Note, The many things that this passage has been made to 
teach only exhibit the genius of the commentators, or the need of 
help which many have felt for their peculiar religious tenets. Let 
it he remembered that no exegete is ever at liberty to employ lan- 
guage, at any time, to a point beyond the purpose of the author. 
We know that it was the intention of Paul in this passage toshow 
first that there was nothing in the way of Israel turning to God 
by faith in the Christ, and second, that it was perfectly reasona- 
ble that, some day, these people would see their folly, and accept 
their own Messiah. 

€. V. Verses 25-32. Blindness has only happend to Israel 
in part, and that only till the fullness of the Gentiles be come in. 
—From Is. 59:20; Ps. 14:7: Is. 27:9: Jer. 31:31-32, you will see 
that God expects them to turn to him again. The Deliverer has 
indeed come, but Jacob has not been turned away from ungodli- 
ness; it therefore follows that sometime, Jacob will accept the 
leadership of that Deliverer and be saved. You must remember 
that while God is directing their defection to your good, that he 
will not forget their fathers nor the promises which he made to 
them by the prophets, but he will see that these promises are ful- 
filled. His gifts and calling are without any change of mind; 
hence, having promised good to them, he will constantly watch’ 
over them, to the end that these prophetic statements shall be ful- 
filled. Thus it is clear that God has regarded Jews and Gentiles 
alike in sin, and as lost, and in need of merey. This enables him 
to have mercy on all alike. 

©. VI. Verses 32:36. Paul glories in the riches and wise 
dom of God.—His ways are past finding out. No one has been 
his counsellor. We are indebted to him for all things,and to him 
belongs all glory, both now and forever. 

Note. We do not wonder at this timely glorying. Paul had 
just completed the consideration of the greatest theme that ever 
engaged the hearts of mortal. The question, of how God could 
be just and yet justify one who had sinned, had been solved by the 
atonement of Christ. The beauty of the life in Christ, and the 
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fulness of redemption through him, makes him ecstatic, and 
causes him to break forth in the glorying of the last paragraph. 
PART III. Rom. 12:1; 16:27. Hortratory anp Practicat. 

CHapTer I. Rom. 12-13:14. Ax exhortation to many duties, 

§ I. Rom. 12:1-21. Duties toward God and men, 

4. I. Verses 1-2. Be conformed to God, not to the world. 
—In view uf the mercies already exhibited, you should render to 
God the devotion of your hearts and lives, for in this way you will 
have the proof of that which is good and acceptable in his sight. 

“. II. Verses 3-5. We have many gifts, but they are all 
needed.—Knowing that all the gifts of the church are necessary 
to the advancement of the truth, we ought not to think too highly 
of ourselves, for the smaller gifts are as often in demand as the 
greater ones. And as the members in our natural body are all 
needed to constitute that body, so it is with the church. 

§. III. Verses 6-8. Let every one do what he can.—There 
is work for the prophet, the minister, teacher, exhorter, the liberal 
giver, the ruler, and especially for those who can show mercy with 
cheerfulness. 

§. IV. Verses 9-16. Be diligent in the service of the Lord. 
—Let love reign supreme; abhor evil, but cling to what is good. 
Show your affection for each other by preferring one another in 
all matters of honor. Be diligent, fervent, pious, rejoicing in hope, 
patient, prayerful, contributing to needy saints, even let your hos- 
pitality abound tuward every one. Extend your blessings even to 
those who curse you. Both rejoice and weep with the people; be- 
ing of one heart and one soul; not seeking hunorable associations 
only, but stepping down to the humble andthe poor. Do not 
rate yourselves too highly, nor render to any one evil for evil. 

©. V. Verses 17-21. Return good for evil, leaving God to 
execute vengeance.—Take thought for that which is honorable, 
and live in peace with all men if it is possible. Do not be con- 
trolled by wrath, nor seek to avenge yourselves; the Lord, by his 
appointments and providences, will give such protection as will be 
best for us. So if your enemy is hungry, feed him, and if he is 
thirsty give him drink. This will be sweetest vengeance and do 
him and you both the most good. In this way you can overcome 
evil with good. 
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§. Il. Rom. 13:1-7. Our duty towards the civil govern- 
ment, Be subject to the civil government for it is God’s own ap- 
pointment. To resist it is to withstand his ordinance and receive 
his judgment. Rulers are not a terror to those who do right but 
to those who do wrong. Hence you need not fear the powers, if 
you do that which is right. It is not simply from policy that you 
are to be subject to the authorities, but from conscience also. We 
should therefore the more willingly pay tribute, knowing that 
they are God’s appointment for our protection. See, then, that 


you render to all their dues, whether of tribute, custom, fear, or 


honor. For this is right in the sight of God. 

«Vote, Paul is not to be understood as teaching that we must 
obey the behests of civil governments when they require us to dis- 
obey the commands of God. In any case of antagonism between 
the authority of God and the authority of men, we must obey God 
rather than men. Acts 4:17-20: Dan. 3:18-17. But in all things 
in which the law of God is not contravened, the requirements of 
the civil law are to be heeded. 

§. III. Verses 8-10. Our duty to others financially. Owe 
no man any thing. We will fulfill the law in this particular as 
well as in all others, which relate to our obligations, if we shall 
love our neighbor as ourselves. Doing this we will not commit 
adultery, nor kill, nor steal, nor even covet, for love works no 
ill to any one. 

§. IV. Verses 11-14. Our duty in matters of spiritual 
purity.Compare I. Thess. 5:1-8. We have come to be the children 
of the light, and should therefore cast off the unfruitful works of 
darkness. We should walk after the spirit, and in no respect 
give place to the desires of the flesh. We should put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ in all the beauty of his purity of spirit and holiness 
of life. 

CHapTer II. Sorbearance of Christians towards each other 
tz matters of opinion, Rom. 14:1; 15:18. 

§. I. Rom. 14:1-23. Ze many things concerning which 
there ts no command of God, we may have our own opinion and 
practices, provided no wrong is done to ourselves or others. 

*. I. Verses 1-6. Christians are not bound by the law ot 
Moses, much less by the traditions of the Jews respecting meats 
and days.—If a brother be weak in the faith, in that he feels he 
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must keep the commandments of the law in these respects, do not 
disown him on that account. But in case he becomes a factionist 
or a disturber of the peace of the church, in this way, then he may 
not be borne with. The great thing is to give Gud the praise of 
our lips and hearts. 

©. II. Verses 7-12. We live tothe Lord and must stand 
before him in the judgment.—Christ died and rose from the dead 
that he might be the Lord both of the dead and of the living. 
Seeing then that we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, (Is. 45:23), let us not condemn our brother in any of these 
things which are indifferent. 

©. Il. Verses 13-23. The kingdom is not eating and 
drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
—We should avoid all censoriousness and strive to remove all 
stumbling blocks from the paths of other Christians. We should 
avoid eating meat or doing any thing else that will be the means 
of destroying one for whom Christ died. But follow the things 
which make for peace and the things whereby one may edify 
another. We have faith that we can eat meats, but it is better to 
keep it to ourselves than to so exhibit it as to be the means of 
injuring others. But it must be remembered that while all things 
are clean in themselves, yet they are not clean to him who eateth 
with offense. For if he believe the thing to be wrong, the feeling 


that is in his heart toward the Lord, while thus engaged, is that 
of a rebel. Hence, whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 

«. IV. Rom. 15:1-7. The strong should bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak.—Let each one please his neighbor for that which 
is good for edifying. Christ came not to please himself. He took 
our reproaches upon himself. Now all these Scriptures of the 
prophets which speak of him enduring these things on our account, 


are written for patience and comfort and hope. And may God 
help you to be minded toward each other as Christ was toward us, 
that in receiving each other, and living together in unity, that ye 
may with one accord and with one mouth glorify the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

©. V. Verses 8-13. Christ became the minister of cireum- 
cision that he might confirm the promises which God made to the 
fathers.—But while salvation was first offered to the Jews, it was 
arranged also that it should be offered, upon the same terms, to 
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the Gentiles. All this is according to the prophets. Ps. 18:49; 
Deut. 32:48: Ps. 117:1; Is. 11:1. With such Scriptural assurances 
before you, of the purpose of God, may you be filled with all joy 


and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Carter III. Rom. 15:14—16:27. Concluding remarks 
and exhortations, 


§. I. Rom. 15:14-33. Pauls work recounted. 


*. J. Verses 14-21. His work as an apostle to the Gen- 
tiles.—I am well persuaded of your boldness and culture in the 
Lord, and yet it is good to remind you that I have a peculiar mis- 
sion: to go to the Gentiles, who have been sanctified or set apart 
to obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ as well as 
the Jews. I. Pet. 1:1,2. Having goue out from Jerusalem round 
about to Illyricum, I have every where preached the whole gospel, 
so that I have not gathered from the planting of other men, but 
have gone to those who had never heard of Christ, as it is written, 
Is. 52:15, 


©. IL. Verses 22-29. His plan to come and see them, and 


then go on into Spain.--There being no more, an unoccupied field 


in these regions—Corinth—and having for many years a desire to 
come to you, when [ go to Spain, [ hope to see you on my journey; 
to be refreshed by your society, and also furthered on in my jour- 
ney by your aid. But for the present, [ must go to Jerusalem, to 
carry up the contribution made by the brethren in Macedonia and 
Achaia, for the poor among the saints. They have felt them- 
selves in debt to the Jewish brethren, and therefore do this thing 
with great pleasure. When therefore, I shall have done this, and 
sealed to them the evidence of the good fruit of the gospel among 
the Gentiles, I shall try and come to you. And I am persuaded 
that, having accomplished this work, I shall come to you in the 
fulness of blessing. 


*. ILI. Verses 30-33. He asks an int-rest in their prayers. 
—Though I am going up to Jerusalem witha gift to my own peo- 
ple, [am not sure that it will be favorably received. I beseech 
you therefore brethren that you strive with me in your prayers 
that this mission may accomplish its purpose, that I may come to 
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you in joy through the will of God. The God of peace be with 
you all. 

§. II. Rom. 16:1-16. Commendations ana salutations, 

Phebe a deaconess otf Cenchrea:—She is worthy; she has been 
a helper of me and many others. Prisca and Aquila, who laid 
down their lives for me. For such noble service as this, I give 
thanks, and also, do all the churches of the Gentiles. Salute the 
church in their house. Salute Epznetus one of the first converts 
in Asia, Who is in yourcity. Salute Mary, Andronicus, Junias, 
Ampliatus, Urbanus, Stachys, Apelles, and those who are of the 
household of Aristobulus. Salute Herodion, and those of Narcis- 
sus, Tryphena and Tryphosa, Persis, Rufus, his mother and mine, 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermes, Patrobas,Hermas, Philologus, Julia, 
Nereus and his sister and Olympas, and all the saints that are with 
them. Salute one another with a holy kiss. 

Note, Many that are here mentioned are no where else spoken 
of in the New Testament. But to be so honorably mentioned by 
the apostle Paul, indicates great worth of character. Of course if 
Peter had been there, Paul would have mentioned him in his salu- 
tations. 

8. III. Verses 17-20. Sect-makers to be marked and 
avoided. Such men do not serve the Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own appetites. They wish simply to make merchandise of you. 


And while your obedience to Christ has spread abroad every where, 
remember to keep yourselves in the simplicity of the gospel. And 
if you will do this, the God of peace will bruise Satan under your 
feet, shortly. 
§. IV. Verses 21-27. Conclusion, 
*. I. Verses 21-23. Salutations from Paul’s companions. 


—Timothy, Lucius, Jason, Sosipater, Tertius the Emanuensis, 
Gaius, Erastus the treasurer of Corinth, and Quartus the brother. 

G. II. Verses 25-27. Benediction.—*Now to him that is 
able to stablish you according to my gospel and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery which has 
been kept in silence through times eternal, but now is manifested, 
and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to the command- 
ment of the eternal God, is made known unto all the nations unto 
obedience of faith; to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory forever. Amen.” 





THE CHURCH IN ITS IDEA AND ITS FORM, 


There are but few subjects connected with the church and its 
work, more deserving of examination than the question of the 


cburch itself. Unquestionably, there ought to be the greatest 


clearness and unanimity of opinion with respect to a divine insti- 
tution, having so fundamental a relation to the redemption of the 
world, and for so long a period, existing as a recognized, organized 
power among men. But there is neither clearness nor unanimity. 
Roman Catholicism and Rationalism present us with the widest 
extremes; and between these, we have shades of opinion, varying 
more or less to the one or the other, but by no means settled upon 
the true medium of Scriptural foundation. 

With the Romanist, the church is, in its head, the fountain of 
inspiration, interpretation, and authority. Her traditions in the 
Spiritual domain, are new, original truths; her interpretations are 
infallible; and her decisions absolutely binding and loosing, alike 
on earth and in heaven. She is the living fountain, expositor, 
and executor of the divine intelligence and will; the successor of 
Peter, the vicegerent of God, sitting in the place of God, holding 
the keys, and opening and shutting the doors of the Kingdom, 
with divine and supreme prerogative. She prescribes the faith, 
controls the action, and punishes or forgives the sins of men. We 
may not eat or drink, think or pray, live or die without her regu- 
lative prescripts or priestly mediation. It is a vast organized eccle- 
siasticism, regulative, imperious, controlling—before which reason 
must veil her face and freedom bow her neck. It is the assump- 
tion in matters of religion, of the infinite by the finite, of the 
divine by the human, of the infallible by the fallible, and hence, 
an organization for evil that knows no bounds but the selfish policy 
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of its imperial head. We mark it as an extreme, that needs no 
other refutation than that which is furnished in its fundamental 
assumption of superiority to an independence of the Scriptures. 

In the widest antitheses to this extreme, we are challenged 
by the arrogance of Rationalism. Rationalism finds no need for 
the church. Thought and conduct must be absolutely free. 
Every man is a law unto himself. Submission to formal and out- 
ward bonds, prescribed by law or enforced by authority, is a com- 
promise of personal dignity and independence. Spiritual worship 
should be all individual and subjective, or, at most, left to such 
spontaneous utterances, as each one’s own emotions may prompt, 
a inatter peculiar to each personal will and heart, and finding its 
expression in such outward forms as impulse may prompt, senti- 
ment suggest, or fancy invent. Religion is wholly ideal, or to be 
realized only in such symbols as the worshipping imagination may 
devise for its display. Reason is the source of its revelations, the 
inventor of its ceremony, and the author of its faith,—at once the 
fountain of the true, the beautiful and the good. Her creed is the 
wide field of free thought, her temple the universe, and her ritual 
the gorgeous symbolization of the poetic fancy. 

Between these wide extremes, we find the many phases of 
Protestantism. Some, like the Lutheran church, leaning with 
reverential fondness towards the maternal type, from which, in her 
great struggle with Rome, she but partially escaped; some, like 
Socinianism and its kindred forms of isolating congregationalism, 
reserving an independence of organization, which ignores the au- 
thority of a prescribed foundation and a constitutional unity of 
form and co-operation, that reduces the divine idea of the church 


to little more than the conception of a voluntary, human society, 


whose Supreme law is in the will of the majority. And, vacillat- 
ing between these again, on the modifications of many creeds, 
in some of which, particularly those of the Reformers, there is evi- 
dently an earnest effort to find a true scriptural basis of form and 
authority. Still, no where do we discover, either clearness of con- 
ception or unity of form in the present life of the church; and the 
question meets us upon the threshold, Is such unity to be ideally 
conceived or practically contended for? 

Words are the signs of ideas,and names that are significant 
furnish us, often, with suggestive notions of that which they repre- 
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sent. This is particularly so, of names divinely given. This word, 
church, as we find it in the New Testament, is first used by our 
Savior himself. He says, in answer to Peter’s recognition of him 
as the Christ: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build 
my church.” (Matt. 16:18). It is in the Greek, éxxAnota (from 
éxnxahéw@—evoco, convoco—I call out and together), and by the 


Greeks, was used to designate any assembly of the people called 
together by order of the magistrate—the convocata societas, The 
translators of the Septuagent used it as the equivalent of the He- 
brew word, Aah-hah/, (Deut. 9:10 and elsewhere), a word which 
we find used to designate the assembly surrounding the mount at 
the delivery of the law; the assembly convened at Mizpah (Judges 
21:8); the congregation that David called together (exekhlesiase) 
to hear his farewell address, (I. Chron. 29:1) And again, the 
“congregation” with whom Jehoida, made a covenant and was 
recognized as the King of the house of God. (II. Chron. 23:3.) 

In the common Hebrew translation of the New Testament 
we find the word, geh-dah, used to translate e&4/esia, in the only 
three places where our Savior employs 1t. (Matt. 16:18; 18:17). 
This is the word commonly translated “congregation” in the Old 
Testament, and sunagoge, by the Seventy, (but it is not the 
word for synagogue, as a house simply, in the New Testament.) 

Both of these words have the radical conception of an assem- 
bly convened by appointment, and involve the notion of authority 
and organization. They have not the ambiguity of the English 
word church; never being used, as it often is, to signify the house, 
or place of meeting; and in which sense there is no relation, as is 
sometimes asserted, to the Hebrew word, ‘‘4oreh,” to call, but to the 
Dutch; Kerk, (Kirche, Kirk, church) which is formed from the 
Greek word xrptaxy, and the idea is, “the Lord’s oix:a, or 
house.” But it may be the Lord’s people, as well as the Lord’s 
house, and hence, there is facility for double meaning in “church,” 
that we find not in the Hebrew or Greek tor “congregation.” 

The word éxxAnoia is applied even by the Savior in a wider 
and a more restricted sense. In Matt. 16:18: When He says, 
“On this rock, will I build my church.” He uses éxxAnoia, in 
its widest scope, to indicate the church universal; whereas, in 
Matt. 18:17, He evidently applies it to a local organization. “If he 
neglect to hear them, tell it to the church, and if he neglect to 
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hear the church, let him be unto thee asa heathen man anda 
publican.” This free use of e&&lesia, which the Savior author- 
ized, is repeated in the Pauline Epistles. In Ephesians (5:25), 
we have it in its widest sense of the church Universal; in I. Cor. 
1:2, in its restricted sense of a local church; and in Philemon 2, of 
that of a family—there is a suggestive lesson in this fact. Evi- 
dently the essential idea of this word must be in every use of it, 
and this cannot relate to the number of the assembly, the extent 
of its immediate oversight, nor the particular rulers that adminis- 
ter its affairs; but it is the conception of an organic whole, 


whose head is Christ, whose principal of life is one animating 


Spirit, and whose integral parts, in their diversity of plan and ac- 
tion, yet mamfest a common character and unity of fealty, pur- 
pose and nature, that make them one. Because the Head is rec- 
ognized by every part, and every part is alike animated by the 
same Spirit, and the Spirit, in the diversity of its administrations, 
maintains its own unity, therefore, the church, which is at once 
the body of Christ, and the temple of the Spirit, must be one, and 
whether it be the family in the house of Philemon, or the con- 
gregation in Corinth, or the universal brotherhood that every 
where bows the knee to the Lord Jesus, it is the Church, the mani- 
festation of the presence and the power of Christ in the gospel. 

There is an administration of Law in St. Louis, another in 
Kansas City, and another in the many local organizations through- 
out the great state of Missouri, but they are all the government of 
the State—the force and wisdom of one politically supreme and 
omnipresent power. Locally, every county is the territory of 
Missouri, and the territory of Missouri is in every county. Adminis- 
tratively, the power of Missouri is in every ofticer of Missouri, and 
every officer of Missouri is an exponent of her power. There are 
diversities of administration, but the same government: and this 
unity is not one simply of existence at some definite moment of 
time, but it is also a unity of coténuity,—since she took her place 
as one of the sister states of this great Union, she has been Missouri, 
and her acts are all the acts of one political society. 

The analogy to the church is evident, but there is this wide 
difference; the bonds of union and principles of unity in political 
organizations in social. They are self-imposed; they originate 
in the will and the wisdom of the society; they are fickle, feeble 
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and transient. The elements of corruption and dissolution are in- 
herent to them. They have no essential, immanent power of life, 
no inherent immortality. They rise, and flourish, and fall like all 
other finite things. - Babylon, and Troy, and Athens, and Rome— 
their greatness lives only in the historic fancy. We dig tor them 
amid their ruins, as for the fossils of dead epochs; the gates of death 
have prevailed against them. But the Church of the living God is 
a divine foundation. Its bond of union is integral, and its princi- 
ple of unity is vital. One head is over all, one spirit is in all— 
omnipotent, pervasive, deathless. Though its outward manifesta- 
tion may change, and its life run hidden for a season, under the 
bloody waves of persecution, or poisoned drift of human corrupt- 
ion, it ever rises again with more than Antzan freshness, to renew 
its mission and multiply its victories. It cannot be torn from the 
source of its strength, nor strangled in mid-air by any stratagem 
of its enemy. Two thousand years ago, planted upon the rock of 
his own choosing, it has stood through every storm and rears its 
head to-day, with the fulness and freshness of immortal youth, 
superior to the power of death, the living power of the disciples of 
Christ, so gloriously manifested in work and worship to-day, is the 
testimony of the spirit, saying—The gates of Hades have not pre- 
vailed against the Church! 

In ove sense, the Chureh, as an outward manifestation, is a’ 
necessity. It originates in the psychological condition of its mem- 
bers. Born of one spirit, they have affinities, that must attract 
them into fellowship—union. The consciousness of a common 
Father must develop the feeling and the life of brotherhood. 
Love is only blessed in loving, and joy is only warm and bright, 
when it glows in many kindred hearts. Thus the living stones 
draw instinetively together, ready and glad to take their appointed 
place in the spiritual temple. In this immanent tendency to union 
and fellowship it may be said, “the Kingdom of God cometh not 


with observation; and again, “the Ningdom of God is within you” 


—potentially and effectively. But, in axother sense, it is a con- 
stitution, an establishment, a building of God. It originates, 4/s- 
torically, in positive declarations of principles, and delegations of 
power. The inner life is directed into shapeliness and form, and 
takes a body that is given it by the authority of Christ and the 
inspiration of the spirit, and so becomes the Church. 
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We do not overlook the long preparation for this in the old 
dispensation— but the Christiau church is a foundation of the 
personal Christ—not a reformation of the old Theocracy, but an 
original building of the Christ. From the beginning of his minis- 
try, He looked forward to this accomplishment. He steadily 
taught and worked to prepare for it. For this, He gathered his 
disciples about him, trained and commissioned the Twelve, ordain- 
ed baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and promised, and finally sent 
the Holy Spirit. Nothing can be more striking than the stead- 
fastness with which the Savior ever kept His purpose in view. 
The founding and endowing of the Church was the cherished basis 
and agency of his anticipated triumph over the world. 

But, from the very conditions of the case, this origin of the 
Church must await the glorification of the Founder. As a dispen- 
sation of the spirit, it must be inaugurated by the promised out- 
pouring of the Parac/ete; and John says of this promise, that “The 
Holy Spirit was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” (Jno. 7:39). Besides, the dominion of the Savior 
rests upon the right of conquest. He must triumph before he can 
reign—the “everlasting doors” open only to Him, “Who 1s the 
King of Glory, the Lord, strong and mighty, the Lord, mighty in 
battle.” (Psalm 24:8.) It is as “victor o'er death and hell,” that 


angels and cherubim swell the train of His tr'umphal procession to 


the Father’s throne, and ery— 
“Enter, incarnate God! 
No feet but Thine have trod 
The serpent down.” 


There is an impressive majesty in the divine order. The sub- 


lime pageant of the coronation was hidden from our eyes. It was 
a Heavenly spectacle, too bright for mortal vision. As we measure 
time, it was ten days from His ascension, when a cloud received Him 
out of the sight uf His disciples, till the descent of the Paraclete 
on the day of Pentecost; and imagination is left to fill up the inter- 
val with the celestial ceremonies. We are told that when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, (Job. 88:7), the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy; and with 
the angel that announced the birth of Jesus, there was a multitude 
of the Heavenly host, praising God. But the coronation of Christ 
was a grander day than His birth, and the redemption of the world, 
worthy of louder acclamations than celebrated its creation. What 
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must have been the triumphal outburst of the waiting ministries 
of the Father, when he rose to welcome the Son and invest Him 
with all power in Heaven and in earth! 

Let us not conceive of it, however, as an idle pageant. Christ 
was crowned and set at the right hand of the Father in Heavenly 
places, and exalted high above all principality and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in 
this world but also in that which is to come, that he might be 
head over all, for the Church which is His body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all. (Eph. 1:20-23). And now, His supremacy 
established, and His authority proclaimed, the first act of His 
sovereignty is to establish this Church. His apostles were waiting 
for it, tarrying at Jerusalem till they should be endued with power 
from on High, for their official agency in its affairs, “and when the 
day of Pentecost was fully come,” the expected promise of divine 
power is fulfilled and the Holy Spirit is poured out in the form of 
fire and of tongues. This is the true beginning of the Church of 
Christ. It found its psychological condition in the hearts of the 
waiting disciples—but its historical beginning was here in Jerusa- 
lem, and on the day of Pentecost, a positive act of Messianic 
Sovereignty through the ministry of the Holy Spirit. Human 
agency was in it, and human conditions were requisites in its 
foundation, but, as an institution, it is a Divine foundation, the 
embodiment of the power and the wisdom and the grace of (tod, 
for the conversion of the world. Only instrumentally, can map 
claim a share in the glorious building. He does not originate its 


principles, enact its laws, shape its form, prescribe its officers, or 


determine its purposes. The Savior said of the Paraclete, for 
whose coming and inspiration the Apostles were to wait, that he 
should convince the world of sin, of righteousness and of judgment; 
and for reasons, relating entirely to Christ and His work. Here is 
a fundamental declaration that lifts the Church at once high above 
all human regulation and invention. The scope of its operations 
is the world and the purpose of its ministry the destruction of the 
power and supremacy of sin, and the establishment of righteous- 
ness and judgment in the earth. But the agency by which all this 
is to be done is Y¢vine, administratively through man, but poten- 
tially only in and through the power and inspiration of the 
Spirit. 
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Starting from this fundamental conception of the positive 
divine origin and spiritual foundation of the Church, we proceed to 
inquire, what is this Church thus unique im its basis and transcen- 
dental in its purpose? The question calls for a discussion of the 
Church first in its idea; second in its form and constituency, for, 
we presume, no man of ordinary reflection can have failed to see 
that the inner spiritual nature, and the outward form and manifes- 
tation of the Church, are not, necessarily, or in fact, the same. 
This is a distinction which we must recognize, or we shall find it 
impossible to verify the Savior’s promise, that the gates of death 
should never prevail against HisChurch. It cannot be historically 
nor scripturally maintained, that, even zdead/y, the Church is 
com posed of a membership, morally and spiritually perfect, because 
no such membership has ever existed, nor been contemplated in 
the declarations of the founder; neither can it be claimed that it is 
a mere body, without spiritual or divine life, a society, simply un- 
der outward bonds of union, but having no unity of nature or com- 
mon and inherent principle of union. It has been well said, “The 
church is not, on the one hand a phantom without body, nor on 
the other a body without life.” 

What then is the Church in its 7dea? We answer: It isa 
communion of true believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, of persons, 
truly regenerate, and who, having been born of water and of the 
spirit, have entered into personal union with Christ, through the 


spirit, and so, have been made partakers of his life. [t is acommun- 


ion, because all the members have fellowship with the Father and 
with the Son Jesus Christ, and with one another; (I. Jno. 1:3): it 
is of true believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, because, without faith, 
it is impossible to please God, (Heb. 11:6 to 24), and by faith in 
Him, we are justified, (Rom. 5:1), and obtaina share in His right- 
eousness; (Rom. 3:22); it is of the truly regenerate, or those born 
of water and spirit, because, except a man be born of water and of 
spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God, and, to as many 
as receive him, to them gives he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name; which are born not of 
blood, nor of the will of man, but of God, (Jno. 1:12.13); it is of 
those who have entered into personal union with him, because, 
having been “buried with him in baptism, wherein also they are 
risen with him through the operation of God, their life is hid in 
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Christ by God”; (Col 3:3); and it is of those who are made partakers 
of his life, because “this is the record made of the Son, that God has 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath 
the Son, hath lite; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life.” ([. Jno. 5:11,12). 

But this is a spiritual communion, conceived in its relation to 
the redemption which is through Christ, hence it is as universal as 
is that redemption. It embraces all who through the Gospel have 
become the children of God. It is continuous also as is the life 
which sustains it. This is the life that is through the Son, a life 
which beginning with our regeneration never dies. The gates of 
hades prevail not against it, for the Savior has said, he that liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die. Such shall not be hurt of 
the second death for their names are written in the Book of life. 
(Rev. 2:11 and 20:14). Some of this blessed fellowship have 
passed from the Church militant to the Church triumphant. Their 
warfare is over and they rest from their labors. They have gone 
over to the general assembly and church of the first born, 
(Heb. 12:23), and follow the Lamb whither-soever he goeth. 
(Rev. 20:4). Some of them still wage a good warfare under the 
King’s banner here on earth. They are all of the one fold, 
and known of the good Shepherd, though often times, not 
known of men. But those in heaven and those on earth, make 
but one communion, and, from the beginning till now, it has been 


a living organism, testifying on earth and rejoicing in heaven. 


But the Chureh is presented to us in the Seriptures both in its 


?dea, and in its outward or external manifestation, not ¢wochurches, 
but the same, conceived on the one side, as to its true, essential 
organic elements and life, and on the other, as to its external insti- 
tution and practical operation among men. In this latter sense, 
it embraces in its membership all who openly profess the one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism. It is represented as containing 
many such, who are not of the true Israel. This is taught by the 
parable of the drag-net, good and bad are brought in, and though 
there isa separation of discipline, it can not be absolutely thorough 
nor immediate. Again, in the parable of the wheat and the-tares, 
the two classes are, under certain conditions, to be suffered to 
grow together to the end of the world, aud the final s- paration is 
left for the angel reapers. This corrupt element in the Church 
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was symbolized by Judas among the Apostles. It is an unavoid- 
able effect of the human element in the Church. It is the fruitful 
soil in which the mystery of iniquity works, and out of which 
grow and have grown the the strifes and divisions that have so 
marred the beauty of the Church, and broken up its harmony and 
union. Still, it is Christ’s institution. It has its own laws, its 
own government, its own right. It exists along side of the State, 
in it but not of it. Indeed if we could believe and understand it, 
the State exists for it. (Rom. 13:t). It is the organized, visible, 
working instrument and agency, through which the earthly oprra- 
tions of the Kingdom of heaven are carried on. It is indeed, a 
manifestation of that kingdom, but not, in its full comprehension, 
its perfect and complete equivalent. It is distinguished as locali- 
zed, formal, visible, and involved in the infirmities of the human. 
[t is not the kingdom, but is in and of it, a special organization and 
ministry of conversion and training for the kingdom, and as such, 
temporary and transient. Pastors and teachers, elders and deacons, 
discipline and doctrine, these that make up so much of what is the 
external portrait and definition of the Church, are to pass away; 
they are, so to speak, the machinery of the Church militant—an 
earthly phase of the kingdom, and it was not, could not have been 
of this conception, that the Savior spoke, when he promised that 
the gates of hades should never prevail against his Church. 

I speak now of the visible institution called the Church, exist- 
ing in time and here on earth. and composed of persons, confess- 


ing the one Lord, one faith and one baptism; and it is this, that I 


find distinguished from the larger, grander, purer conception, of 
the kingdom. It ought to be without spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but it is not. Its virgins should all be wise, keeping 
their Jamps trimmed, in waiting for the bridegroom, but some of 
them sleep and are foolish; its guests should all be arrayed in the 
wedding garment, but some have it not. Here and there, more 
frequently than we know, there is a Hymeneus, and Philetus, who 
err concerning the truth; but these, while they are of the Church, 
are not of the kingdom. Despite of them, however, the founda- 
tion of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth 
them that are his. Alas, how many in that day will claim to be 
his, to have prophesied in his name, and in his name to have cast 
out demons, ard in his name to have done many wonderful works 
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but to whom he will profess, “I never knew ye, depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” They may have been of the Church, but 
they shall not be recogonized as of the kingdom! In a spiritual 
sense it is true of the Church, “they are not all Israel, who are of 
Israel.” 

I am aware, that 1am treading on ground over which hangs 
the unresolved nebulosity of general sectarian empiricism, The 
pious desire to realize the dea? Church, has resulted in a very gen- 
eral disposition to repudiate the @ctval Church. Knowing what 
ekklesia ought to be, and dissatisfied with what it seems to be, we 
are disposed to repudiate every showing of its life which is devoid 
of its real presence and power, and so logically we shut ourselves 
up to the alternative of denying that the promise of the Savior has 
been kept, for if the Church of his building cannot be found con- 
tinuously visible from the dav of Pentecost, then the gates of 
hades have prevailed against it. 

I do not torget the attempt which has been made to trace his- 
torically the true chureh, through various dissenting bodies— 
such as the Waldenses, the Albigenses, and others; but the more 
we know of these dissenters the less reason have we to claim suc- 
cession through them. Nothing but the blindest determination to 
find what we seek, can satisfy us to give the keeping and trans- 
mission of the apostolic faith, exclusively into their hands. They 
were persecuted, it is true, and for their opposition to the Roman 
heirarchy. For this, they deserve and have our sympathy—our 
grateful admiration; but all phases of religious opinion have been, 
in turn, persecuted by opposing phases, that happened to have the 
power. Persecution is, therefore, no test of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy. These dissenting bodies have been seized upon by differ- 
ent branches of Protestants, as the transmitting media of churchly 
continuity from different motives. By Baptists, it would seem, 
mainly, and we fear too fondly, with reference to the supposed pres- 
ervation among them, in its Apostolic form, of the one institution 
of baptism. Assume, that exact conformity to Apostolic practice 
as to the outward form of this institution, is essential to the con- 
tinuity of the Church, and, of course, we must be able to trace | 


this uniformity, or the continuity is broken, so far as our histori- ; 


cal church is concerned. Hence, this voyage of discovery into the 
valleys of Piedmont and the cities of Languedoc. We have trav- 
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eled, very patiently and curiously, with the explorers, and while 
we find a patient and often a stubborn endurance in earnest pro- 
test against many of the abuses of the Roman heirarchy, we do 
not see the characteristic attributes of an immaculate Apostolic 
Church. The Albigenses, were but a western offshoot of the 
Cathar?, or Greek Purists, and besides their complication with the 
vagaries of Spiritual Dualism, from which they cannot be en- 
tirely separated, there is much reason to conclude that they depre- 
ciated, if they did not oppose water baptism, generally, as sup- 
pressive of the true baptism of the Spirit, which they taught, 
should be performed by the imposition of hands in connection 
with prayer. (Neander Ch. Hist., Vol. IV. 575.) 

The Waldenses, whether we consider them as originating with 
Peter Waldus, in the latter half of the 12th century, or distinguish 
them under the older designation of Vaudois, and allow them a 
higher antiquity and a different origin, can, in neither case, pre- 
sent us with any authentic claim to unbroken connection with 
the apostolic age. When they become definitely identified in his- 
tory, it is in connection with Peter Waldus, and Ze was willing 
to continue his fellowship with the Roman church, upon certain 
conditions, mainly that of liberty to preach. We know it is as- 
serted, that they claimed a traditional dissent from Rome, even 
from the days of Constantine, and mainly on the ground of the 
secular greediness with which Sylvester accepted the rich church 
endowment granted by that Emperor; “but, since there is not one 
direct proof of their existence during that long space; since they 
have never been certainly discovered by the curiosity of any writer, 
nor detected by the inquisitorial eye of any orthodox Bishop, nor 
named by any Pope or council, or any church record, chronicle, or 
memorial, we are not justified in attaching any historical credit to 
their mere unsupported tradition.” (Wad. Ch. His. p. 707). 
And, surely, it would be a fond credulity to rest the historical 
continuity of any doctrine or institution, deemed essential to the 
true Church, upon a basis, itself so absolutely unhistoric as is this, 
and to assume its preservation, in Apostolic purity, through a 
people of whose faith and practice, for many centuries, we know 


absolutely nothing. Respect for the light of history coustrains us 
to conclude, that up to the birth of the Reformation, it is impos- 
sible to trace through any links of dissenting sects, a continuous 
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church, holding doctrines and observing institutions, that would 
satisfy in all respects, the demands of the Scriptures or of any of 
the many creeds of Protestantism. 


The logical consideration of these facts presents us with a di- 


lemma which we cannot, in candor, refuse to resolve; either the 
promised continuity of the Church has been broken, or we must 
find it in an exfervaé church, that is in many respects, different 
from the ideally perf-ct Church, which is described in the Scrip- 
tures. But the promise of the Savior cannot have failed; we can- 
not concede that the continuity of the Church has been broken; 
therefore we must conclude that it has been maintained through vis- 
ible organizations that have been defective, imperfect, and in many 
respects, departures, from the seriptural ideal; but which, never- 
theless, confess the name of Christ, professedly believe in him as 
the Son of God, the Savior of the world and the ever living head 
of the Church, and recognize, as they understand them, the obliga- 
tions of the positive institutions of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
In these organizations, we recognize the body of Christ, diseased, 
dismembered, marred ,in its divine beauty, a temple in ruins; but 
still in its Divine-human character, the visible manifestation of 
his power for the conversion of the world; and in the holy, divine 
element which ever dwells in it, invincible in its might of endur- 
ance and aggression, and deathless in its existence. The human 
element wars with the divine element, and ever tends to the secu- 
larization and corruption of the body; the divine element strives 
with the human, and ever tends to the spiritualization and pertec- 
tion of the body. Out of this conflict come divisions, and, in 
these, but too often, we forget the unity of the body. So that in 
attempting to throw off what is corrupt, we despise also the essen- 
tial life that is in it. Here we see at ouee the strength and the 
weakuess of Protestantism. Strong in its brave protest against 
error, and its earnest struggles for purity; but weak in its irrever- 
ence for churehly unity—the external institution appointed by 
the Savior, as the visible representative and agent of his power for 
the conversion of the world. 

In our recent civil war, our wisest patriots said, we will fight 
the battles of the Union in the Union,—/for the flag, w#der the 
flag; and so when the contest was over, and the evil that lay, as 
the bottom cause of it, was removed, the Union remained; the 
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same flag floated over all, and we were still one people and one 
government. So ought it to be in the Church. The battles of the 
Church should be fought in the Church, and every contest for re- 
formation should be made within the body, and with an earnest 
desire to maintain and perpetuate its unbroken unity. We may 
not live at peace with organized usurpation, or submit to the tyr- 
anny of spiritualism, but even Romanism should be resisted as a 
Acirarchy, \ording it over God's heritage, and the contest should 
be conducted with reverence and regard for that heritage, because 
it is His, and in it, there still may be saved, much that is the Mas- 
ter’s. The war cry, Come out of Babylon! is but too often, the 
catch-word of a self-seeking sectarianism, born not of the Spirit, 
but unsanctified ambition, and animated by no desire for the pu- 
rity of the Church. We may assume it, as generally true, that 
every effort to bring the Church to a closer conformity to the 
scriptural ideal, that is not made, as far as pussible, in the existing 
churchly society, is selfish in its motive, erroneous in its method, 
and abortively sectarian in its consequences. 


There is no difficulty in ascertaining from the Scriptures, the 


essential attributes of the true Church. Paul says, “There is one 
body, and one Spirit, and one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all.” (Eph. 4:3-6). Again, “If any man de- 
file the temple, him shall God destroy, for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple ye are.” (I. Cor. 3:17). Again, “Now there- 
fore ye are no mor? strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God; and are built upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chiet corner stone, in whom all the building, titly fram- 
ed together, groweth into an holy temple in the Lord; in whom 
ye are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” (Eph. 2:19-22). And still again, “Other foundation can 
no man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (1. Cor. 3: 
11). Here we have the attributes which the earliest creeds have 
been faithful to repeat, and which have been ascribed to the 
Christian Church since the first centuries—On2, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic. This ideal, the spirit ever strives to realize, and so 
to make the Church of the living God, “the pillar and ground of 
the truth.” But is it realized, has it been, in any visible organi- 
zation on earth? Not in the church of Rome—not in any of the 
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sects of Protestantism; not in the obscure and hydra-headed dis- 
senters of the ante-Protestant centuries. Dare we say that it is 
realized in our own “current reformation”? Brethren, in many 
things, we too do come short of the Glory of God, as it should be 
seen in the Church. Still, may we not trust, that in us, as a liv- 
ing community, the Lord recognizes his bride, his body, in so far 
as there is the manifested striving of the spirit after unity, holy- 
ness, catholicity, and apostolic precept and practice, in our church 
life. And if it be this spirit, striving in us, that commends us to 
the Bridegroom, dare we say, that he will not recognize it as ac- 
ceptable, also, in others, in whom he may find it, earnestly though 
erringly, seeking his favor. Is there not m fact weéty, if net 
union, in this spirit? Sanctification; Universality; Apostolic faith, 
in all in whom the same Holy Spirit dwells? True, this work of 
the spirit, is imperfect, incomplete, subject to many jars and dis- 
cords in the sweet harmony that it ever seeks to strike out from 
the human chords that mingle in the instrument, but still it is 
divine life—flowing from the vine in rich currents, through all the 
living branches, and so unifying and sanctifying, perpetuating and 
transforming the body, more and more, into the ideal pattern of 
the Church of the Living God. 

No power of the imagination can exaggerate the importance of 
such a power among men. As a visible organization, it is Christ’s 
appointed agency for extending the principles of his kingdom and 


bearing to the lost, the Salvation which is thrcugh his name. This 


is its missionary work. It is the work of his Church, because it 
is his work; it is an expression of the life of his people, because it 
is the grand purpose of his life. It helongs to them, not in their 
insulation as congregations, but in their universality, as one body, 
and should be engaged, not in the narrow interests of sectarian 
increase, but in the apestolic spirit of preaching the gospel to 
every creature, that the reign of the Messiah may be enlarged to 
the hastening of His coming. 

As a spiritual body, it is the family of God, the fellowship of 
kindred souls on earth and the training for the higher fellowship 
of the everlasting kingdom above. It is the visible evidence to 
men of our union with Christ, and in its faithful keeping of the 
ordinances, a constant showing forth of His redemptive work, un- 
til He shall be again revealed in the fulness and glory of His 
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Kingdom. What reign can boast of so long and unbroken a dis- 
play of presence and continuity as this? From the day of Pente- 
cost to this writing, joyous celebrations of the triumph and coro- 
nation and blessed reign of the Messiah, have greeted the ears of 
men and challenged them to consider and take the offered mercies 
of the gospel. 


In both these influences who can disparage, who dispense with 


the Church? Take away its indirect moral and secular power 


over the heart and life of society, and soon the worst evils of bar- 
barism creep stealthily and surely over the beauty, and purity and 
civilization of centuries of Christian refinement and culture—es- 
pecially, in its true spiritual idea, is it true of it, that it is the salt 
of the earth, the light ot the world; and every true manifestation 
of its real life, is a new showing forth of the wisdom, and power, 
and mercy of God. To this living witness, this monumental and 
sustaining pillar and ground of the truth, all men owe obedience 
and fellowship. As there is no higher kind or wider sphere of 
good to ourselves or usefulness to our fellowmen, than that which 
is exerted through the Church, so there is no higher honor that a 
man can attract to himself, or richer service he can render to his 


fellowmen, than to give himself, heart and soul, to the Church. 


[t is one of the most fearful tendences, and alarming signs of 
the times, that men of learning and science and of assumed be- 
nevolence, are disparaging the Church, and that the great multi- 
tudes are turning away from its bosom, to seek, in other associa- 
tions, satisfaction for the immortal yearnings of the soul after a 
helping fellowship and a higher life. Brethren, Disciples of 
Christ, ye, who are the temple of the Spirit, the Church of the liv- 
ing God, Whyis this? Is it not because the visible Church is so 
unlike the ideal of Christ’s own building? 0, if she were without 
spot, or wrinkle or any such thing,—if she stood forth amid the 
mournful ruin, and sad, dark desolation of the fall, the true, beau- 
tiful, lovely symbol of the restored Paradise,—if in the harmony 
of her fellowship—the purity and consecration of her life, the 
universality of her presence and beneficence, and the apostoli 
simplicity and soundness of her doctrine and practice, she could, 
once more show herself the beautiful bride of Christ, arrayed for 
his coming, bright and sweet with the light and the incense of her 
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morning life, then would not the poor and the hungry crowd to 
her banquet, and the weary and heavy laden fly to her rest! 

Brethren, let this be our work, the grand labor of the Current 
Reformation; not tu forget or despise the Church as it exists, not 
to build a narrow and forbidding sect, on a few conceits of theory, 
or quirks of doctrine, or crystalizations of practice; but the grand- 
er, higher, diviner aim, to resture the lost, reform the changed, 
harmonize the discordant, unite the divided, purify-the corrupt, 
spread the wing of the one spirit over one people, and gather, upon 
the apostolic ground of one faith and one baptism, the universal 
reign of the One Lord, the loving and mighty fellowship of one 
God and Father over all,—and so to restore, again, on earth, the 
one, holy, universal, catholic, apostolic Church. 


W. K. PENDLETON. 


THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CREED. 


The creeds which have been adopted by Congregational 
churches agree substantially with the Westminster Confession. 


They are Calvinistic. Congregationalism differs from Presbyteri- 


anism by rejecting the legislative and judicial authority of presby- 
teries and synods. That idea, out of which modern Congregation- 
alism has grown, 1s a combination of two ideas—the idea of church 
independency and the idea of ecclesiastical fellowship. It is of the 
nature of a compromise between extreme Independency, on the 
one hand, and pure Presbyterianism, on the other. Each church 
is acomplete organization within itself, wholly independent of 
outward jurisdiction; yet these local churches are united by a 
common faith anda community of interest into fraternal fellow- 
ship. Congregationalism must die without freedom for the 
churches; it must gradually disintegrate without the cohesion of 
fellowship among the churches. It is this fellowship which gives 
Congregationalism the character of a denomination among other 
denominations. 
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The convulsions of the Puritan conflict were the birth-pains 
of Congregationalism. Its advent, as a distinct denomination, be- 
longs to the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Like 
every new sect, like every attempt at reformation, it was met by 
persecution, and its early annals are stained by its best blood. Un- 
der the reigns of James I. and Charles L., they were obliged to seek 
shelter first in Holland and then in the wilderness of New Eng- 
land. With the opening of the Long Parliament they enjoyed 
greater liberty, and they had a eonsiderable share in the labors of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines. During the short protec- 
torate of Cromwell they became the ruling political and religious 
power in England. But itis in the new world, and especially in 
New England, that Congregationalism has found its most conge- 
nial soil and has produced its most characteristic fruits. Its first 
American church was founded on the Mayflower just before the 
sturdy Pilgrims landed upon Plymouth—the holiest spot of all the 
earth to Congregationalists.* From 1620 to 1640—a period ot 
only twenty years—twenty thousand Puritans emigrated from 
England, and 1n the wilds of New England established “a church 
without a bishop and a state without a king.” Puritan Congre- 
gationalism is the father of New England and one of the grand- 
fathers of the American Republic. 

The first formal declaration of faith made by the Congrega- 


tionalists was a hearty, solemn adoption of the doctrinal part of 


the Westminster Confession by the “Elders and Messengers of the 
churches assembled in the Synod at Cambridge, in New England.” 
This meeting was held in June, 1648, just one year after the As- 
sembly of Divines had completed their work. The Savoy Decla- 
ration.t however, is regarded as their first and fundamental denom- 
inational confession ot faith. Awhile before Cromwell's death, a 
notice from the clerk of the Council of State summoned the Con- 
gregational churches, in and near London, to a meeting in the 
Savoy. This meeting was not held until twenty-six days after 
Cromwell's death. About two hundred delegates, from one hun- 
dred and twenty congregations, attended the Conference, which 
lasted from the 29th of September to the 12th of October, 1658. 
Of the six persons appointed a committee to prepare the Declara- 


* The venerable Dr. Leonard Bacon so characterized It. 
+ So called from the place where it was composed, the Savoy, in the Strand, London 
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tion, five had been members of the Westminster Assembly. The 
Declaration consists of three parts: a lengthy and prolix Preface; 
the Westminster Confession of Faith with sundry changes; and a 
Platform of Church Polity. This was not only unanimously 


adopted by the Conference, but was regarded “as a great and special 
work of the Holy Ghost that so numerous a company of ministers 
and other principal brethren should so readily, speedily, and jointly 
give up themselves unto such a whole body of truths that are af- 
ter godliness.”"* This Symbol at once became the recognized de- 
nominational standard. The Synod of Elders and Messengers of 
the New England Congregational churches, held in Boston, May, 
1680, adopted and published the Savoy recension of the Westmin- 
ster Confession, saying, “We have (for the main) chosen to ex- 
press ourselves in the words of these reverend Assemblies, that 
we might not only with one heart, but with one mouth, glorify 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ.” Twenty-eight years later (1708) 
the Synod which met at Saybrook, in the Colony of Connecticut, 
agreed that this Boston Confession should “be recommended to 
the honorable general assembly of this Colony, at the next session, 
for their public testimony thereunto, as the faith of the churches 
of the Colony.” 

So much concerning the early Congregational Creeds. In 
passing, by one bound, over a little more than a century and a 
half,we omit nothing of essential worth in an intelligent approach 
to their latest declaration of faith. The Declarations of 1865 and 
1871, the two important utterances of the Congregationalists of 
our day, merit attention. 

The National Council of Congregational churches of the 
United States, held in the City of Boston, June 14-24, 1865, 
adopted a Declaration of Faith.t This Declaration passed through 
three transformations: The first draft was prepared by a commit- 
tee consisting of three divines (two progressive, one conservative ) 
who declined to give a formulated statement of doctrines, but 
characterized, in a comprehensive way, the doctrines held in com- 
mon by the Congregational churches, and referred to the ancient 
Confessions of Westminster and Savoy, as sufficiently answering 
the end of a substantial unity in doctrine. This draft was read, 


This language is from the Preface. 
The account of this Council, and the subsequent one held in Oberlin, are abridged 
from Dr, Schaff’s *“Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. I., pp. 837-40. 


+ 
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discussed, and referred to a larger committee. The second draft 
(in conformity with the usage of the Councils at Cambridge, 1648, 
at Boston 1680, and at Saybrook 1708, ) expressed adherence to the 
Westminster and Savoy Confessions for “substance of doctrine” 
and the system of truths commonly known as Calvinism. It em- 
phasized the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. The third draft was read before the Council on the 
22nd of June, while in session on Burial Hill,* Plymouth, on the 
spot where the meeting house of the first Pilgrims stood. This 
paper was substantially approved and referred to a committee of 
revision to improve the form. Next morning this committee re- 
ported a number of slight verbal alterations. In this improved 
form the Declaration was twice read “in a distinct and impressive 
manner,” and, after prayer, was unanimously adopted by rising. 
The same Council adopted a new platform of discipline—known as 
the Boston Platform of 1865—which virtually supersedes the 
Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms. The Oberlin Council of 1871 
is the first of a regular triennial series of National Councils ot the 
Congregational Churches in the United States.t In our study of 
creeds this Council can claim no special attention. It adopted a 
constitution, one paragraph of which briefly refers to the rule of 
faith in a very general way. 


Change has been gradually working in the realm of religious 


thought. The old creeds are not true statements of present doc- 
trine. They may cerrectly represent the religious belief of the 
seventeenth century; they certainly do not faithfully set forth the 
form and substance of doctrine actually held by believers in the 
afternoon of the nineteenth century. Many doctrines, once prom- 
inent, have fallen into silence—have drifted into dim forgetfulness. 
Others, still held and taught, have undergone such modifications 
that they present a contrast—in substance, form and flavor—to 
their authoritative exposition in the seventeenth century symbols. 
No where have these changes been more marked than in New 
England, the classical soil of American Congregationalism. The 
“New England theology,” as it is called, in its earlier stages appears 
as an attempt to find a va media between Calvinism and Armin- 


For this reason this Declaration is known asthe Burial Hill Declaration. 
+ Formerly General Councils or Synods were held only occasionally ( 1637, 1646, 1648, 
- . ’ 
1662, 1680, 1708, 1852, 1865) When some controversy or matter of special concern to the 


churches seemed to justify them.—Dr. SCHAFF. 
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ianism in anthropology and soteriology. But the field has widen- 
ed vastly beyond these boundaries. There has been a change also 
in point of view and in the spirit of thought. All this can be at- 
tributed to no one cause; it is the product of a combination of 
causes, working sometimes in conflict, but chiefly in harmony. It 
is an outcome of the vitality of this century. Life means growth, 
and growth means change. The improvement in philosophy, the 
development in science, the growth of biblical criticism, the decay 
of scholasticism, the general intelligence nurtured in free schools 
and colleges, the spirit of freedom and fraternity and a living faith, 
have contributed, jointly and severally. to this work of change. 
There have been under-currents and eddies, but the general current 
has moved forward. So, at least, it seems to me. 

Moral honesty demands that a substantial change in faith 
shall be signalized by a corresponding change in its symbol. To 
many leading minds among the Congregationalists it had become 
manifest that there was needed among them a new statement of 
their common faith. Under the influence of this general convic- 
tion, and specially persuaded by the cogent reasoning of an ad- 
mirable essay on “A New Declaration of Faith,” the National 
Council at St. Louis, in 1880, was moved to take steps resulting in 
a New Creed. This essay suggested as fundamental to such a 
symbol, (1), that it “be stated in the phraseology of our day”; 
(2), that it “be an honest statement”; (3), that it beshaped by the 
actual “extent and content of the consensus” of doctrine among 
Congregationalists; and, (4), that it “take little account of local 
and temporary issues, the mere waves of partisan agitation, but 
with deeper soundings determine the course of that great under- 
current of belief that has come down through the centuries.” The 
Council appeared to accept these suggestions. It instructed its 
committee, charged to select the twenty-five leading men who 
were to constitute the Creed Commission, to see to it that the men 
selected “represent different shades of thought umong us.” The 


Commission, which was subsequently appointed, comprised men of 
most divergent views, within their fellowship—ranging all the 
way from the extreme old to the extreme new. 

This Commission, as such, held three extended sessions: In 
Syracuse, N. Y , 27-28, September, 1881; in New York City, 1-2, 


November, 1882; and again, in New York, 19-20, December, 1883. 
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The majority of the Commission certainly regarded the delicate 
and responsible task committed to them to be, not to prescribe 
what doctrines the Congregational churches of the United States 
ought to hold, but to “set forth, in order, a declaration of those 
things which are most surely believed” among them. At their 
first meeting, nineteen ot the twenty-five members were present in 
person. After extended and prayerful consideration of the sub- 
ject presented to them, a sub-committee of nine (on which the 
three members supposed most decidedly to represent the old school 
theology had place) was charged to prepare a first draft of the new 
symbol. They did the work assigned them and reported in print 
to each member of the commission some weeks before its second 
session. The fifteen who then came together were thus enabled 
to bring, not only their own deliberate criticisms, but the fruit of 
conferences had with confidential friends. They were aided tur- 
ther by the written judgment of members providentially absent. 
After the most careful revision in point of doctrine, thought and 
language of this report, the Commission adjourned, and the re- 
vised document was once more put into type and forwarded to all 
for still more extended critical examination. The final session 
was virtually attended by more than twenty members of the Com- 
mission; those whose vocations enforced personal absence sending 
their votes—with or without further criticisms, as seemed good to 
them. After final revision, in view of all such suggestions, a 
unanimous result of those present was reached. A special com- 
mittee was then ordered to print once more; to send the result as 
adopted, to all; to wait until time enough had passed to hear from 
the most distant member (then in Germany); and, should the 
thus perfected symbol receive the signatures of a decided majority, 
to give the same to the press with the names of its actual signers. 

As thus published the Creed bears the indorsement of two- 
and-twenty out of the entire twenty-five, as follows: Julius N. 
Seelye, Charles M. Mead, Henry M. Dexter, Alexander McKinzie, 
Jas. Gibson Johnson, George P. Fisher, George L. Walker, George 
T. Ladd, Samuel P. Leeds, David B. Coe, William M. Taylor, Ly- 
man Abbott, Augustus F. Beard, William W. Patton, James H. 
Fairchild, Israel W. Andrews, Zachary Eddy, James T. Hyde, Al- 
den B. Robbins, Constance L. Goodell, Richard Cordley and George 
Mooar. The three members who declined to sign this declara- 
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tion of faith are, Dr. Alden, Secretary of the American Board; 
Dr. Karr, Professor of Theology at the Hartford Seminary, and Dr. 
Goodwin, pastor of the First Congregational church of Chicago. 

A document, prepared under such circumstances, by such 
men, and with such deliberation and care, must possess peculiar 
interest. I therefore submit the full text of this their 

“STATEMENT OF DOCTRINE. 

I. We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible. 

And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who is of one 
substance with the Father; by whom all things were made. 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, who is 
sent from the Father and Son, and who, together with the Father 
and Son, is worshiped and glorified. 

LI. We believe that the providence of God, by which he ex- 
ecutes his eternal purposes in the government of the world, is in 
and over all events; yet so that the freedom and responsibility of 
man are not impaired, and sin is the act of the creature alone. 

III. We believe that man was made in the image of God, 
that he might know, love and obey God, and enjoy him forever; 
that our first parents by disobedience fell under the righteous con- 
demnation of God; and that all men are so alienated from God 
that there is no salvation from the guilt and power of sin except 
through God’s redeeming grace. 

IV. We believe that God would have all men return to him ; 
and to this end he has made himself known, not only through the 
works of Nature, the course of his prividence, and the consciences 
of men, but also through supernatural revelations made especially 
to a chosen people, and, above all, when the fullness of time was 
come, through Jesus Christ, his Son. 

V. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments are the record of God’s revelation of himself in the work 
of redemption; that they were written by men under the special 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; that they are able to make wise unto 
salvation; and that they constitute the authoritative standard by 
which religious teaching and human conduct are to be regulated 
and judged. 

VI. We believe that tke love of God to sinful men has found 
its highest expression in the redemptive work of his Son; who be- 
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came man, uniting his divine nature with our human nature in 
one person; who was tempted like other men, yet without sin; 
who by his humiliation, his holy obedience, his sufferings, his 
death on the cross, and his resurrection, became a perfect Re- 
deemer; whose sacrifice of himself to the sins of the world declares 
the righteousness of God, and is the sole and sufficient ground of 
forgiveness and of reconciliation with him. 

VII. We believe that Jesus Christ, after he had risen from 
the dead, ascended into Heaven, where, as the one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, he carries forward his work of saving men; 
that he sends the Holy Spirit to convict them of sin, and to lead 
them to repentance and faith; and that those who through renewing 
grace turn to righteousness, and trust in Jesus Christ as their Re- 
deemer, receive for his sake the forgiveness of their sins, and are 
made the children of God. 

VIII. We believe that those who are thus regenerated and 
justified, grow in sanctified character through fellowship with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the 
truth; that a holy life is the fruit and evidence of saving faith; 
and that the believer's hope of continuance in such a life is in the 
preserving grace of God. : 

IX. We believe that Jesus Christ came to establish among 
men the Kingdom of God, the reign of truth and love, righteous- 
ness and peace; that to Jesus Christ, the Head of this kingdom, 
Christians are directly responsible in faith and conduct; and that 
to him all have immediate access without mediatorial cr priestly 
intervention. 

X. We believe that the Church of Christ, invisible and spir- 


itual, comprises all true believers, whose duty it is to associate 


themselves in churches, for the maintenance of worship, for the 
promotion of spiritual growth and fellowship, and for the conver- 
sion of men; that these churches, under the guidance of the Holy 
Scriptures and in fellowship with one another, may determine— 
each for itselt—their organization, statements of belief, and forms 
of worship, may appoint and set apart their own ministers, and 
should co-operate in the work which Christ has committed to 
them for the furtherance of the Gospel throughout the world. 

XI. We believe in the observance of the Lurd’s Day, as a 
day of holy rest and worship; in the ministry of the word; and in 
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the two sacramerts, which Christ has appointed for his Church; 
Baptism, to be administered to believers and their children, as the 


sign of cleansing from sin, of union to Christ, and of the impar- 


tation of the Holy Spirit; and the Lord’s Supper, as a symbol of 
his atoning ceath, a seal of its efficacy, and a means whereby he 
confirms and strengthens the spiritual union and communion of 
believers with himself. 

XIT. We believe in the ultimate prevalence of the Kingdom 
of Christ over all the earth; in the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ; in the resurrection of the dead; 
and in a final judgment, the issues of which are everlasting pun- 
ishment and everlasting life.” 

This Statement of Doctrine is an important landmark in the 
history of Christian thought. It is strikingly a Creed of this cen- 
tury and of this country. Only the faintest echoes of the Past 
mingle with the full, fresh utterance of the Present. It places 
emphasis upon those doctrines where belief centers to-day. It 
breathes more of the Spirit of the Gospel than the Old Creeds do. 
It states facts, rather than philosophies. “It is another effort of 
the Congregational churches to free themselves from the state- 
ments of the Westminster Contession and from medieval dogma- 
tism, and to get back into the simplicity of the Gospel —a process 
not yet finished, but greatly advanced by this Creed,” is the opin- 
ion of one of their chief men in the ministry. It is irenic. Its 
nature and its intent are pacific. It skilfully avoids allusion to 
the dectrinal difficulties of the past and by silence it shuns ques- 
tions in dispute to-day. It avoids the technicalities of philosophy 
and theology—the jargon of the school-men—and expresses itself 
in the language ot the people, after the style of our best books and 
papers. It has more gospel than theology, and yet in this one 
feature it greatly differs from the Gospel and the faith which comes 
by hearing the Gospel—J/t Aas not a distinctively christological 
centre, Like all its predecessors, it begins with a statement of 
God, and goes on to build up from that foundation. Yet it may 
be said of this that more—much more—than any of its predeces- 
sors it gravitates toward Christ from almost every part of its orbit. 
I am disposed to regard this gain as prophetic. It shows the drift 
of Christian thought to be setting more and more toward Christ. 
But, while others are fondly hoping fur the time when churches 
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will form Christo-centric Creeds—when a Creed will be written, 
“as clear and well defined in its christological movement as the 
Westminster in its march under the ruling thought of the Sov- 
ereignty of God”—while others hope for this, why may we not 
hope, beyond this, for a complete return to the simple confession 
upon which Christ founded his church?* In this Christ is both 
center and circumference. : 

In order to a critical estimate of this Creed we must read 
it in the light of current discussions and, so far as we may be 
able, in the light of the conferences of the Commission that framed 
it. We should glance at the Westminister and its Savoy recen- 
sion—adopted, affirmed and reaffirmed—first, in form and sub- 
substance, and, finally, only “for substance of doctrine’—but now 
passed by in omnious silence. In such light, changes in phrase- 
ology, modification in tone, and omission in utterance, assume their 
proper significance. Each doctrinal symbol must bear, in some 
degree, the impress of its age, and the historical situation out of 
which it arises. The symbolical books of the Reformation period 
arose from the troubled sea of a great and bitter controversy. The 
marks of that conflict are in their very texture. And, in torming 
a just judgment concerning them, we must read them in the lurid 
light of revolution. They are elaborate, controversial, dogmatic, 
and sometimes bitter. To be forgetful of the conflict, as we form 


our judgment of these symbols, is to do grave injustice to their au- 
thors. 
Times have changed. In those regions where the leaders of 


religious thought in our day are moving, the old and turbulent 
spirit of controversy does not reign. These leaders are ascending 
the hill above the smoke of the battle, There may be detach- 
ments still lingering on the field and fighting over the old issues 
after the fashion of the fathers, but the spirit of investigation— 
earnest, independent, and usually reverent—is the spirit which 
now broods over the work of leading minds. Old questions are 
opened, not for controversy, but for investigation. The decisions 
of the Past must be reviewed, and, should evidence demand it, 
must be reversed in the court of the Present. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of Original Sin, the doctrine of Election and 
Predestination, the doctrine of the Atonement, the doctrine of In- 


* Matt. 16:15-18. 
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spiration, the doctrine of the Resurrection of the dead, and the 
doctrine of Probation after death are under examination. Dog- 
matism is disappearing, but the spirit of inquiry is becoming more 
earnest and sincere. A Creed written now marks the changes made, 
Omissions become as significant as utterances. Changes in phra- 
seology mark changes in the phases of faith. 

The space which yet remains will not admit an exhaustive 
notice of the unusual omissions and the modified utterances which 
so strongly mark this new Creed. No doubt some changes in 
phraseology were made in order to avoid the time-worn and war- 
worn words of the old controversy, but a deeper reason must be 
sought in explanation of a majority of these changes. Under a few 
leading heads I will group and present some significant alterations. 

1. Astothe Trinity. The language of the first article— 
the article on the Trinity—is mostly taken from the Nicene 
Creed. This article as it stands there—and as it appears in the 
Greek, the Latin and most Protestant Creeds—teaches the Eternal 
Generation of the Son; it makes the relation of fatherhood and 
sonship an eternal immanent relation of the Deity. So, in the 
Westminster,—“the Son is eternally begotten of the Father”—but 
not so here. This metaphysical dogma is omitted. The simple 
fact of his Sonship is affirmed. He is still said to be “of one suéd- 
stance with the Father.” The first and the sixth articles together 
present the view of the Person of Christ in its fundamental ele- 
ments, which is generally held, but present this less in detail and 
in simpler language. Ithas been objected that the Creed does not 
define the Holy Spirit to be “of one substance” with the Father, 
But the Bible is open to the same objection. Nor does this Creed, 
like the Westminster Confession define the Spirit as “eternally 
proceeding from the Father and the Son.” The Commission sub- 
stituted for the Nicine “procession” the words, “who is sent from 
the Father and the Son.” On the whole, I am disposed to think 
that this Creed shows improvement on the Trinity question, be- 
cause it rather swings away from the vain endeavor to define the 
indefinable and swings toward the simple utterances of the Scrip- 
tures concerning this profound mystery. It is not so tri-theistic. 
Its statesments are shorter, simpler, and more Scriptural than 
heretofore. There is still room for improvement, as there may 
yet be a more exact conformity to the very words of the Scrip- 
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tures. Lam sure the venerable President of Williams College— 


Dr. Mark Hopkins—expresses the feeling of many others when he 


says: “I should myself have preferred a shorter and simpler state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity, because, while I am clear in 
the fact of a revelation of a Trinity and of its necessity in the 
scheme of redemption, I do not know enough of that mode of be- 
ing to say that 1 believe anything of the relations it involves 
further than they are expressly revealed.” 

2. Concerning Predestination. The second article—the one 
on Predestination—presents a most striking contrast to the famil- 
iar utterances of the Westminster. This Creed does not bring 
forward the doctrine of unconditional election. It makes no men- 
tion of it. This strong fort of Calvinism seems to have fallen into 
ruin among Congregationalists. They decline to affirm concern- 
ing even those who through renewing grace turn to righteousness 
and are made the children of God that they were “chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world.” The new Creed makes 
prominent the Providence of God, in which his “eternal purposes” 
are said to be carried out, but this can scarcely be recognized as 
the shadow even of the predestination of the Confession with 
which Congregationalists began. 

8. Of the Fall and Sin. The orthodoxy of their fathers was 
not content to affirm the disobedience and fall of our first parents 
as a sad fact, but proceeded to affirm that “they being the root of 
all mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same death 
in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, des- 
cending from them by ordinary generation,” and that by this orig- 
inal corruption, we are utterly indisposed to all good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil.” The link which unites our alienation, cor- 
ruption and guilt to the sin of Adam is an essential part of the 
Calvinism of the Westminster symbol. Yet this link is lacking, 
nor was it by accident that it was omitted from this statemant. 

4. Concerning the Atonement. The Creed of the Commis- 
sion clearly states the fact of the Atonement, but skillfully avoids 
teaching any theory. Speaking of Christ in his redemptive work 
it says, “whose sacrifice of himself for the sins of the world declares 
the righteousness of (iod, and is the sole and sufficient ground of 
forgiveness and reconciliation with him.” The words “vicarious” 
and “expiatory” were both suggested, advocated aud rejected. The 
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omission of “expiatory” seems specially significant, inasmuch as it 
was in their Declaration of Faith of 1865, and further, because its 
omission is one of the chief reasons why one of the members of the 
Commission witheld his signature. 

5, Concerning Inspiration. They do not use the word “in- 
spired” in describing the Scriptures, and yet they state the fact 
when it is said “they were written by men under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spint.” They aftirm that the Scriptures con- 
stitute the authoritative standard by which religious teaching and 
human conduct are to be regulated and judged. The old theory 
of plenary and verbal inspiration is not even hinted, but the prae- 
tical value of the Scriptures suffers no loss. Iam of the opinion 
that we have claimed a mechanical perfectness for the Scriptures 
which the facts do not justify, and which the Seriptures do not 
claim for themselves. On the other hand, it is to be feared that 
the religious world has too generally overlooked the spiritual pow- 
er and practical worth they do claim for themselves. On the 
whole, the article in this Creed is clear and just. 

6. Of the Resurrection of the dead. The Creed simply says 
“we believe * * * in the resurrection of the dead.” This 
would pass without notice were it not that the clause “both of the 
just and of the unjust” was suggested and rejected. The objection 
that this Creed does not require a belief in the resurrection of the 
wicked seems well taken. Yea, this place seems to have been left 
open for the accommodation of those who deny this resurrection. 
This Creed fails also to attirm with the Westminster that, ‘All the 
dead shall be raised up with the self-same bodies, and none other.” 
There are not wanting signs of a change in religious teaching con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body. 

7. Concerning Probation after death. The failure to add, in 
the declaration of faith concerning the final judgment, some such 
expression as “the final issues of which are determined by the deeds 
done in the body,” has been construed as, favoring the idea of the 
possibility of probation after death. Certainly the doctrine has 
gained adherents in this country in recent years, and some of them 
are among Congregationalists. It is also certain that the phrase 
just mentioned was proposed and rejected. And yet I am not ais» 


posed to construe this omission into a tacit endorsation of this doc 
trine. The editor of the Congregationalist is my authority for says 
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ing that the great majority of the Commission showed no sympa- 
thy with Dornerism. They felt that, for many reason, it was wiser 
to leave those matters at rest without attempting any statement. 
This question is being discussed in some sections, but theological 
excitements. are often local and temporary. The east wind may 
blow fiercely here on the Atlantic shore when it is little felt fur- 
ther inland. 


This Creed does not re-affirm any previous historic Creed. Yet 
usage seems to require it. At Cambridge in 1648, at Boston in 
1680, at Saybrook in 1708, at Burial Hill in 1865, and, informally 
at Oberlin in 1871, old historic Creeds were re-affirmed. This 
would atone for any omissions from this latest declaration. But 
no such atonement is offered. Certainly this silence in inten- 
tional; and certainly it is significant. It falls little short of abso- 
lute divorce from the past. After serving as the symbol ot their 
common faith for more than two centuries the Westminster has 
fallen from its place of power. Its long descending sun has set. 


But will the new creed be adopted? The indications now are 
that it will. The Congregational usage is to give the local 
Church autonomy in the choice of its creed. The Congregation- 
alists are exceedingly shy of being held together by hoops. The 
effect of their ecclesiastical polity is to weaken the authority of their 
general Creeds. They have no denominational church govern- 
ment. Their National Councils have neither legislative nor judi- 
cial authority over the churches. If adopted it will be because it 
expresses more accurately than any other statement the common 
faith of the Congregationalists of to-day. It cannot be bound 
upon them by decree. It must be in fact aconfession of faith, and 
not, as it is too often the case, an im Sosition of faith. The free- 
dom among Congregationalists allows them most readily to adjust 
themselves to changes in doctrine, and enables them to avoid mas- 
querading in the mediwyal theology of their ancestors. While 
this creed may not fully satisfy the demands of many among 
them, it no doubt represents the “actual extent and content 
of the consensus of doctrine” among Congregationalists of Ameri- 
ca to-day more accurately than any other statament does, and in 
this honesty of representation is its strength and its hope. 

J. Z. Tyrer. 





WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF CHRIST ? AND WHO 
ARE 1TS MEMBERS ? 


“For where two or three are gathered together in.my name 
there am I in the midst of them.” Matt. 18:20. 

I have selected these words of our blessed Saviur as a concise 
and authoritative answer to the question assigned me by your 
Committee: * “What is the church of Christ and who are its mem- 
bers?’ I shall attempt no more, therefore, in this address than 
to point out the application of the principles condensed into this 
brief sentence. 

This language is interesting because it occupies an important 
place, logically, in the Savior's answer to the question concerning 
“who should be greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” The eigh- 
teenth chapter of Matthew and the Sermon on the Mount in the fifth 


to the seventh chapters are the most important discourses of Jesus 
recorded by his witnesses. The Sermon on the Mount presents the 
kingdom of Christ, 40th in theory and in practice, while the dis- 


course on the question of greatness presents it 7” a// its relations. 
And, although, the main purpose of the discourse was to settle the 
question of greatness among the members of the church, still it 
settles at the same time many other questions not yet fully under- 
stood by his disciples. We must first glance hastily at these in 
order to fully comprehend the scope of the text. 

1. The lowly, teachable disposition of the little child asa 
condition of citizenship must have been a surprise to them, as it 
continues to be to most people mow. 

2. It must have been a disappointment to their ambitious 
longings to hear him talk of édentizying himself with these lowly, 
humble little ones, in such a way that the:man who would cause 
one of them to sin had better have a millstone tied about bis neck 
and be plunged into the depth of the sea. 

8. And hear him lay the world under a‘ woe!” becanse of the 
causes of offense that he knew must arise, and require ot his 


* This article was read before the Preachers’ Institute at Blandinsville. 
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disciples that these causes must be abandoned at whatever cost, 
even to plucking out the right eye orcutting off the right hand, was 
to them a new theory of greatness as it has been ever since to the 
ambitious and selfish. 

4. That the little ones of the kingdom should have angels in 
heaven beholding the face of his Father, exploded all these dreams 
of worldly greatness, and gave them a thought that forever si- 
lenced their aspirations after the greatness to be secured by “sitting 
one on the right hand and the other on the left hand” of any 
earthly sovereign. And he adds, 1 myself am come fo save the lost, 

5. That God himself should be a shepherd to these little ones, 
and follow ove that had gone astray into the mountains to bring 
it back, was something more unexpected to them than anything 
yet said. It is not the will of your Father that one of these Z¢¢tle 
ones should perish—not the grea? ones. But, while he graciously 
concedes to them the place of children by saying “your Father,” 
still their subsequent history shows that they were slow to com- 
prehend their relations to these little ones as brethren, and to love 
them as heirs of a common Father. 

6. That every member of th? church should humble himself 
to be a brother to the straying and seek to restore him to the obli- 
gations of brotherly love, was most clearly contradictory to their 
ambitious expectations, as is clearly in licated by Peter’s question 
concerning the number of times he ought to forgive his brother. 
Christ’s methods of maintaining his kingdom and preserving the 
unity of his subjects are almost directly the reverse of the methods 
of this world. 

7. The ratification in heaven of the acts of the church and 
the answer of the prayers of its members are entirely new views of 
greatness, and, exalted the church and her members,—her little 
ones,—from being suppliants at earthly thrones, to the throne of 
the universe. Then comes the text: “For where two or three 


are gathered together in my name there am [ in the midst of 
them.” And this must have been the most remarkable language 


of all to his hearers. 

In view, therefore, of the context, as well as the language 
itself, the text embraces two distinct views, which taken together 
constitute the church,viz:(1).The visible manifestation in the com- 
ing together of two or three, and (2).The invisible world to which 
they stand related by the presence and authority of Christ. 
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I. Tae Vistste MANIFESTATION OF THE CHURCH OF CaRIST. 
—In this manifestation Christ does not place himself at the head 
of empires and armies. He does not gather about him the wealth 
and honors of this world—two or three are not supposed to mo- 
nopolize these. The parade and pomp that are so pleasing to the 
“lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eyes and pride of life,” form no 
part of Christ’s view of his church;and his words must have seemed 
like reversing all accepted notions of what greatness is. This re- 
markable language, then, deserves our most patient and thought- 
ful attention. 


1, The language clearly teaches that the church of Christ is 
something visible. The gathering together of two or three is a 
visible phenomenon. It follows as a necessary inference that, if 
Christ promised to be in the midst where two or three are assem- 
bled together, then he promised to be in the visible church. The 
invisible church, as it is generally thought of, is of very little prac- 
tical use in this world. Christ is in his visible congregations and 
he regards each as his body in which he dwells as the invisible 
azent that directs and presides over all. He is “the head over all 
things to the church which is his body.” Our business is with the 
visible church; our earthly labors in the service of Christ are all in 
it; our relations to the membees of Christ’s body are all there;— 
fur “ye are members one of another.” The question concerning 


the visible manifestation of the Church of Christ is the great ques- 


ton with which the divided sects of Protestanism are grappling 
to-day, and with which they must continue to grapple till the “one 
body” given to the church by the apostles reappears in the earth. That 
two or three should adopt such forms and ceremonies, or impose 
such conditions of coming together, as to prevent it or cause a di- 
vision among them, seems very absurd. Yet ifit is absurd for two 
or three it is equally so for five hundred or a thousand—the same 
sin is committed in both eases. And without stopping to illustrate 
it, for every body, on reflection, will admit it, the cause of the di- 
vision lies invariably in the substitution of the authority of man 
for the authority of Christ. 


2. We learn from this language that the condition of access 
into the presence of Christ is that the two or three come together 
in his name.—And we may confidently affirm that this embraces 
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all that is essential to membership in his church. For he says I 
will be there in their midst when two or three come together in my 
name. The presence of Christ in the midst of bis congregation is 
a sufficient guarantee that that congregation is his church, and 
the gathering of the congregation in his name is the guarantee of 
his presence. All Protestantism is staggering in the presence of 
this issue and when it is rightly apprehended, and its obligations 
accepted, the final and complete disintegration of her proud and 
sectarianized denominations is inevitable. Already some ot the 
leaders are taking the alarm and some of them are seriously and 


honestly looking the danger in the face and casting about them 
for aremedy. The situation will be most clearly brought before 
us by the following passages from the Church Union, Mar. 9, 
1882, under the question: “Where ts the Church?” 

“The Rev. Samuel M. Hopkins, D. D., professor in the Auburn 
(Presbyterian ) Theological Seminary, one of the most prominent, 


pious and learned divines in the Presbyterian denomination, has 
recently published, in 7he Presbyterian Review, an article which 
sounds the note of alarm, and his strictures apply not only to his 
own denomination, but even more to some of the others. He is 
transparently honest in acknowledging the truth by saying: ‘The 
tracks are all one way. Look through any circle of your own ac- 
quaintanceship, and count up the Presbyterian families in which 
one, two, or more lambs have strayed into the bishop's fold.. It is 
very largely due to this fact—that of all the sects in the United 
States the Apiscopal is growing the most rapidly at the present 
time. It is forming new congregations and organizing new dio- 
ceses with extraordinary rapidity. On the other hand, the Pres- 
byterian Church is almost stationary. It requires a close calcula- 
tion to prove that she is even holding her own.’ 
‘To make the preaching of the gospel consist exclusively in 
the delivery of sermons, is the fatal mistake of Presbyterianism 
* * * devotional singing is setting forth the praises of 
Christ. The Apostles’ and Nicene creeds are full of the gospel. In 
the Lord’s Supper, Christ is set forth evidently crucified for us. 
There is more of Christ in Ze Deum and the Zétany alone than is 
commonly found in two entire Presbyterian services. If we imag- 
ine that we have a monopoly of the exhibition of Christ as the 
sinner’s only refuge we are laboring under a profound mistake. 
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All these services—confession, supplication and thanksgiving, creed, 
psalm and sacrament—are preaching the gospel; and to ears at- 
tuned to them and hearts in sympathy, are preaching it with a 
tenderness and pathos not often found in the elaborate Sunday 
morning sermon.’ 

But the evil lies deeper than Dr. Hopkins is willing to admit. 
[t is absolutely necessary that Protestant Christendom should 
abolish the sects altogether and establish in their place such an 
organism as will embody Christianity in its totality, its unity, its 
universality, with a ministry, with sacraments, a service and a 
polity, that shall at once command the attention, the love, and the 


ieverence of the world. If this cannot be done, the coming years 
will witness a great exodus of pilgrims, who are disgusted and 
skeptical, going towards the camps of the infidels; another exodus 


of pilgrims, who wish some authority and permanence, towards 
Rome; another company, much larger than either of the former, 
marching toward the Episcopal Church.” 

The writer of this article broadly affirms: ‘Protestant De- 
noninationalism is not the church, strictly speaking, although it 
may represent something, belonging to the church.” 

Here is a clear recognition of the condition, dangers and ten- 
dencies of Protestantism; and also the remedy is clearly stated. 
But it is not enough to say: “It is absolutely necessary that Pro- 
testant Christendom should abolish the sects altogether and estab- 
lish in their place such an organism as will embody Christianity 
in its totality, its unity, its universality; with a ministry, with sac- 
raments, a service and a polity, that shall at once command the 
attention, the love and the reverence of the world.” We may 
safely admit all this, but we are still on board the sinking ship. 
The question still remains to be decided: who shall take us off?— 
where is safety to be found?—where is the church of Christ? 
The only sufficient and safe answer is that contained in the text: 
Let the congregations gather together in the name of Christ, 
This I understand to be the answer that for more than fifty years 
we have been making to this question. Let us not grow weary in 
well doing for the morning is breaking, and our prayers and tears 
for the restoration of her primitive glory to the church will yet be 
answered. The apostolic conditions for the development of the 
life of her members and the accomplishment of the purpose of the 
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church are the only conditions upon which her ultimate success is 
possible. 

Let us then direct our attention, with renewed interest, to 
that mark which Christ placed on his Church, by which she is to 
be known. Let us feel that we are aiding in the solution of the 
great problem of Protestantism. 

WHERE IS THE CHURCH OF CuRIsT? (1). “Ze my name”, or 
in submission to my authority, is the broad distinguishing badge 
that Christ has given to his congregation. The way of escape 
from the dangers that threaten Protestantism lies in the honest 
and faithful application of this test. It is the only road that leads 
to the Church of Christ. 

But now such szbmission to authority isa very different thing 
from ax emotional test. And when Protestantism inquires after a 
certain experience as a condition of membership, it is clear that 
the authority of the individual testimony concerning how he feels, 
or has felt, is substituted for voluntary submission to the author- 
ity of Christ. Christ said, gather together in my name, not be- 
cause you have felt thus and so. Christ did not found his Chureh 
upon anything so unstable as the ever varying emotions of the hu- 
man heart, but upon himself, and there is no other way into his 
Chureh, pointed out to us in the Scriptures, than by submission 
to his authority. “He that climbeth up some other way is a thief 
and a robber.” The substitution of human experience for the au- 
thority of Christ has robbed him of the honor due him, and the 
Church of her glory, as the one body guided by the one Spirit. 
(2). The gathering of two or three in the name of Christ is evi- 
dently the free, voluntary act of cach individual, Each member 
willingly yields himself up to the will of Christ, and comes, Now, 
merely coming into the congregation will not do this. Submis- 
sion to things required by men will not doit. The performance 
of acts, chosen by the individual, will not do it. Self-imposed 
vows and obligations will not do it. In one word, will wor- 
ship, no matter how beautiful in sentiment, or exacting in severity, 
can not he substituted for an act commanded by Christ. Zhe act, 
in which we propose to place ourselves under his authority, szs¢ 
be commanded by him; then the voluntary obedience of the indi- 
vidual brings him under the authority of him that gave the com- 
mand. It is a monstrous perversion to pretend that a man can 
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place himself under the authority of Christ by doing things that 
he never commanded. And to say that this perversion is the pro- 
lific source of all or nearly all that has divided and corrupted the 
Church is to say what all will admit. But, although we may agree 
in the general principle with which we have thus far been dealing, 
I fear it will be difficult to secure the same agreement in follow- 
ing up the principle in its particular applications. 

3. Still it is as transparent as an axiom that submission to 
authority can take place only in single acts of voluntary obedience. 
It is by performing the particular and single requirements of the 
king that the subject manifests his submission and loyalty. He 
has not submitted when he says only: “I wish your kingdom 
peace and prosperity”; nor when he declares: “I love you and 
feel very happy under your reign.” Christ says: “He that hath 
my commandments and keeps them he it is that loves me.” “If ye 
love me keep my commandments.” “He that loves me not, keeps 
not my words.” Love to Christ clearly requires free and personal 
submission to his particular requirements. 

So then, it is also clear that this submission must have a be- 
ginning in one particular act. In the nature of things one act of 
obedience must stand first in this life-long submission to the will 
of Christ. We have already seen that the individual cannot select 
this act, neither can other men select it for him. To settle the 
question forever, we ask: Has Christ appointed this first act of 
submission to his authority which entitles to admission to his 
Church? We too easily torget that Christ said, “Upon this rock 
J will build my Church”, and that he appointed and qualified twelve 
men to carry out his purpose. Christ did not intend that men 
should build his Church except as{instruments under his authority. 
And the authority of this declaration, “/ w7/7 duz/d”’, is stillin the 
world and should be recognized by all who pretend to be the mem- 
bers of the Church that Christ founded among men. And now to 
suppose that the question concerning the first act of submission to his 
authority, that should be required of men, in order to confer upon 
them the right to membership, wholy escaped his attention and 
was left to the eaprice of accident or of human wisdom, is an un- 
reasonable and inexcusable impeachment of his wisdom and fore- 
sight. Yet unreasonable as it may seem, it is the standing sin and 
shame of Protestantism that this imputation has been made. When 
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the shifting sands of human opinion have been swept away, how 
absurd will appear the policy that has sought to protect orthodoxy 
by recklessly insulting Christ! 

Christ did select this first act of submission to himself. He 
clothed it with the highest sanction ever given to.any act required 
of mortals before. The “all authority in heaven and on earth” 
under which the apostles were sent to make disciples, also com- 
manded them to baptize them, and in this act of baptism they were 
brought into the name of the Father, and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. There is no other act by the authority of Christ that 
establishes this exalted relation between man, on the one hand, 
and the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, on the other: I will not now 
dwell upon the supreme importance of this relation being estab- 
lished farther than to say that it is the relation that was lost by 
sin in the first disobedience, and it seems altogether proper that it 
should be restored by the first act of obedience to him who has 
come into the world to save from sin. 

The apostles whom he sent into all the world to build his 
Church, were careful to observe what they were commanded to do. 
On the first occasion that arose according to their Master's direc- 
tion, they showed how they understood the commission under 
which they went forth. Peter, clothed with the keys of the king- 
dom, and speaking for all the rest, said to the thousands that had 
heard him and were demanding what they should do: “Repent 
and be baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus for the remission of 
sins and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” And it is 
said of about three thousand of these, that they gladly received his 
answer and were baptized, and on that day were added to the 
Church. In doing what Peter told them to do, they submitted to 
the authority of Christ (repent and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ) and it thus became possible for them 
to gather with the other disciples in his name. The Jews had 
fifty days before this resisted his authority, even to crucifying him, 
and the Gentiles recognized no supreme and universal authority, 
as from God, in the world; and, hence, the requirement of submis- 
sion in the act of baptism was laid upon all nations alike. “Go, 
therefore,” said Christ, “make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them.” Thus all became one in Christ, and of the twain one new 
man was made. Both Jew and Gentile were baptized into Christ 
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and became partakers of the same new life and privileges. His 
will became the will of Jew and Gentile, and submission to that will 
gave the Church her unity of purpose and life; so that both Jew 
and Gentile were baptized into Christ and put on Christ. 

And now let no one begin to think that Christ overlooked a 
suitable state of mind as necessary to a proper submission to his 
authority. At the beginning of this discourse, he clearly stated 
that: “Except ye turn and become as little children ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Nothing could more 
clearly present the lowly, trusting, teachable spirit in which we 
should take his yoke upon us, than this language. But, to glance 
at the subject generally, no man ein submit to the authority of 
Christ who lacks the necessary intelligence to do it voluntarily, 
and no one can do so who does not believe on him, nor can the 
man whose affections still cling to some other object. There must 
be a transfer of the affections to him in repentance, of the faith 
and hope in believing and of the service and loyalty of the life 
in obedience. Thus the whole man, soul and body, is yielded up to 
him. And when such little ones gather together, Christ has prom- 
ised to be in their midst; and this is the Church in its visible 
manifestation. 

But how is the existence of this visible Church to be perpetu- 
ated, its unity and integrity preserved, and its mission in the world 
accomplished? The answer is found, (1) in the new law which 
Christ gave his followers, (2) in the new method of enforcing law 
and, (3) in the organization given to the congregation. 

1. The law under which the two or three or the thousands 
who came together in his name are to continue to assemble is the 
law of love. “This is my commandment that ye love one another 
as Ihave loved you.” “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples if ye have love one toward another.” And the pur- 
pose of Christ to make this the permanent condition of continued 
membership in his Church is clearly stated in his own words: “If 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; as I have 
kept my Father's commandments and abide in his love.” Thus 
the bond is made complete and enduring, the hearts of all the 
members are knit together in love in the visible Church, but above 
and beyond the visible Church, they are united in love to Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, and are blessed with their love in return. 
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What then is the Church of Christ from this point of view? Is 
it not a community of men who, under the authority of Christ, 
have been brought into such relation to God that new life from 
the eternal source of life is flowing into them, i. e. the energy of 
divine love; and into such relation to each other that mutual 
love and esteem rules them in all their actions? As the apostle 
expresses it, “they build each other up in love.” They have been 
lifted out of their life of carnality, lust, anger, hatred, envy, jeal- 
ousy, into the enjoyment and possession of the pure sentiment of 
divine love, and under its promptings they labor together, helping 
one another and exhorting one another until the victory over the 
world has been won and they triumphantly pass into the mansions 
where there is no sin nor tears. This is the Church of Christ in 
its divine conception. Alas, however, it is not Protestantism! 

The relation of this developement in the lives of men to the 
authority of Christ over them, is too important to be overlooked. 
I confidently affirm, that without submission to the authority of 
Christ, no progress can be made in the developement of Spiritual 
life. The will of the rebelious sinner must be surrendered before 
the heart can be warmed by the sweet influences of the life and 
love of Christ. As the allegiance of the heart was taken from 
God and bestowed upon Satan in the first sin, so it must be return- 
ed to him in the effort to escape from sin. The influence of the 
all-prevailing name of Christ over the turbulent passions and prej- 
udices of men is seen in the triumph of love in the hearts of the 
Jewish Christians towards their Gentile brethren. It seems to have 
been hard for them, even the apostles themselves, to feel that the 
little ones of the kingdom could include the Gentiles, and that 
they ought to love them as they had been loved by their master. 
But his authority, in his commandment and in his example, was 
ever present with them to restrain their prejudices and kindle bet- 
ter sentiments, until the struggle ended in the frank and beautiful 
declaration of Peter: “What was I that Ishould withstand God?” 
He was conquered by the goodness of his Master towards the Gen- 
tiles, as well as toward himself. 

The authority of Christ in the influence it exerts upon the 
human heart is two-fold—it condemns every selfish and sinful 
thought and feeling while it kindles within us all pure and holy 
thoughts and desires. Christ is as omnipotent in his authority to 
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condemn sin as he is in his love that seeks to save the sinner. The 
absolute sinlessness of Christ’s life in “the flesh is a more emphatic 
condemnation of sin than the law of sin and death” that was pro- 
claimed amid the thunders and terrors of Sinai. It is the condem- 
nation which infinite love stamps upon it. It is not a compro- 
mise with sin, but the fire that utterly consumes it, while the be- 
lieving, penitent soul rises out of the flames into the enjoyment 
and possessions of God's righteousness. So that to say, “He that 
believeth not shall be damned,” is but to declare the necessary con- 
sequences of remaining in sin, and that the damnation shall be 


eternal, is but the necessary correlative of the eternally unchange- 


able nature of Christ. It is in this sense that we can understand 
the apostle to the Romans 8:3-4: “For what the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own 
son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh; that the requirement of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not according to the flesh, but according to the spirit.” 
Sot hat, also, “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” The requirement to be fulfilled in us 
is love, and “love is the fulfillment of the law, because it works no 
ill to one’s neighbor.” And heneealso it is true that “the law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus sets us free from the law of sin 
and death.” The tremendous power of condemning sin vested in 
the old law is assumed by Christ and more than that, he also 
assumes what the law could not do, he establishes the law of a per- 
fect righteousness which is the fulfillment of all law. There is no 
other law that shares in the obligations of the one given by Christ, 
and no law can be given in heaven or on earth that will supercede 
it. It is the last, the highest, the eternal expression of law. And 
the Church is designed to go on forever under its sweet control. 

2. And the second step in the preservation of the integrity 
and unity of the Church is found in laying upon each member the 
obligation to observe this law in his own life and to restore it in 
the life of his erring brother where it is possible to win him back 
to its observance. This obligation is laid upon each one by the 
highest possible motives: as each one hopes to be forgiven so he 
must forgive, and as he hopes to be received graciously when he 
brings his offerings to God so he must remove every offense given 
to one of the little ones. God sees that offense, and Christ sees it, 
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and feels the wrong as though intended for himself. Under such 
motives as these the members of the Church preserve and guard 
the unity and purity of its life and of their individual lives. The 
thought of searching out each other by the offender and the offen- 
ded for the purpose of reconciliation did not spring from earthly 
wisdom but from that “wisdom that came down from above.” But 
there is not vengeance and penalties enough in it for the gratifica- 
tion of the fleshly mind and hence ecclesiastical courts and judica- 
tories have taken its place. Protestantism must be willing to ex- 
change a vast accumulation of worldly wisdom, intended to pre- 
serve the unity and integrity of the Church, for the authority of 
Christ, before it will be on the road leading to “the Church of 
Christ.” Its methods have multiplied devisions and jealousies in- 
stead of guarding against them. 


8. And,in the third place, the integrity of the Church of 
Christ was to be maintained and her mission accomplished, bv giv- 
ing each cengregation officers known as Elders, Bishops or Pas- 
tors, Deacons and Evangelists, 1 have not space, neither is it 
necessary to present the oft repeated proofs that Elders, Bishops, 
and Pastors are different names for the same officers in the church 


organized by the apostles. These administered the affairs of the 


local congregation and he gave in addition evangelists, also, who 
should found new congregations and be instrumental in gathering 
other communities in the name of Christ. Here the authority of 
Christ says to sectarianized Protestantism, ‘“Disband, and send 
home to the local congregations your Conferences, General Assem- 
blies, Synods and Presbyteries. I have appointed my Undershep- 
herds in the loca] congregations and have taken all judgment into 
my own hands. In'the place where two or three have met in my 
name I hold my court and my decisions are already rendered. Go 
look npon sin as I have directed you in the light of love and my 
judgment is already given. If he will not hear thee, nor two or 
three others, nor the Church, then let him be to thee as a Gentile 
ora Publican. And what you do on earth shall be ratified in 
heaven.” 

It was entirely foreign to the purpose of Christ, that his 


Church should undertake to enforce any other law than the one 
he calls his own. “Hautee estin hee en'olee hee emec,”’ was not 
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spoken as ordinary things are said. Christ spoke these words with 

an eternal kingdom before his mind. This is the commandment, 

the mine, ‘The mine,” i. e. the one in which I am interested— 

mine as distinguished from and above all other laws. Accordingly 

Moses said: “A prophet will the Lord your God raise up unto 

you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear in all things 

whatever he shall say to you. And it shall be that every soul 

that will not hear that prophet shall be utterly destroyed from 

among the people.” This puts an end to all doubt about the au- 

thority of Christ as the only successor to Moses. But, yet, in 

searchiug for the Church of Christ, it is a very common thing for 

Protestant sects to look for it in the wilderness—following Moses. 

Before divided Protestantism can hope to find the Church, which 

Christ founded, it must realize that when He assumed “all power 

in heaven and in earth,” he thereby resigned Moses and the proph- 

ets; and began the building up of a universal empire instead of the 

restricted reign of the houses of David over the fleshly deseendants 

of Abraham. And, if Moses has no authority in the Church of 

Christ, then how much less shall modern ecclesiastical legislative 

and judicial bodies be permitted to set aside, modify or add to the 

simple, yet most effective methods of maintaining the life, the peace 

and unity of the Church. When Christ placed his elders, bishops 

or pastors in the local congregation, he intended that they should, 

in his name, administer his law—his one great law—and humbly, 

as examples to the rest of the flock, feed them and apply his meth- 

od of restoring good will where it had been lost,—first, by the of» 
fender and the offended meeting alone and effecting the restoras. 
tion, if possible, and should they fail, then, the assistance of two or 

three others was to be had, and, should that fail, then the influ« 
ence of the whole church should be brought to bear, and if that 

failed, let him that committed the sin be as though he had never 

been a member. And here the Church of Christ pauses in the ad- 

ministration of law. The secular power as claimed by the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church is no part of the constitution given to 
the Church of Christ. The simplicity of the Gospel does not fur- 
nish the means of gratifying the lust for power and worldly dis- 
play. The only way to get it, is to add to its simple requirements, 
by borrowing from the world. And this must be done in the face 

of Christ's declaration: “My. kingdom is not of this world.” 
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II. Tue INvistste Revations EsTaBLisHED BY THE PRES- 
ENCE AND AUTHORITY OF CHRIST IN His CHuRcH.—We come now 
to consider the second chapter contained in this text: ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them.” “I am there in the midst,” and yet no eye sees 
him aud no ear hears his foot-steps in his earthly sanctuary. 


To prepare our minds for a full appreciation of this part of 
our subject, it is important that we should remember that Christ 
made his advent into the world “in the last days.” In another 
place it is said that he has appeared in the end of the world or of 
ages—in the consummation of the ages. He has undertaken to 
consummate the purposes of God, running through all the ages of 
the past. And the chief of these is, the opening up of a new and 
living way of access to God. And as membership in the visible 
Church was gained in the name of Christ, our King, so here, it is 
in the name of Christ, our High Priest, that we are permitted, with 
full assurance of faith to draw near to God. And so, the place 
where two or three are gathered together in Christ’s name be- 
comes a sanctuary, and these two or three become priests. 


1. And first, we learn from this that these two or three little 
ones, when gathered together in the name of Christ have entered 
the spiritual tabernacle over which Christ, as High Priest, pre- 
sides. In regulating the worship of the sanctuary, then, 27s az- 
thority, it will he cunceded on every hand, is wxdiminished. It is 
no longer the sons of Aaron who preside over the holy places made 
with hands; but, the Son of God, who by the oath of the Father, 
has been confirmed in an unchangeable priesthood, and who has 
entered the holy places not made with hands; and he adminis- 
ters in the house of God in the power of an indissoluble life. The 
assembly then where his lowly disciples have met, is linked by his 
presence to the invisible holy of holies,and in him they have a 
faithful representative at the throne of God. 


As the representative of his followers he has exalted their na- 
ture, and has led the way in achieving the victory over the world. 
And it is a very important question for every man to consider 
when John asks: “Who is he that overcomes the world but he 
that believes that Jesus Christ is the Son of God?” It is only in 
Christ our great High Priest that our nature has been glorified, 
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and it is in him alone that the soul will find its opportunity to es- 
cape from its bondage to matter and a visible world. 

As their representative, he has exalted his little ones among 
the intelligences of the unseen world. It is an unspeakable hon- 
or to the Church to have such a representative in heaven. And 
if Christ, as our High Priest, is not ashamed to stand for us in the 
presence of God and angels, why should we be ashamed of him in 
this world among men. Or why should we feel afraid to press our 
way in his name to a throne of grace? Ican think of no more 
honorable and more highly honored assembly on earth than the 
congregation of little ones who have come together in the name 
of Christ. 

With such a High Priest, his followers are secure against 
all enemies. Satan and bad men will accuse them in vain. And 
there is no power that can wrest them out uf his keeping. Se- 
curely his flocks’ may rest under his faithful and omnipresent 
watch-care. And when they gather on the border of the spirit- 
land, and tremble in the presence of the untried experiences of the 
eternal world, he will be there to lead them into the presence of 
his Father and their Father and show them the glory that they 
are to share with him forever. He says to them: “In my 
Father's house are many mansions. If it were not so [ would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again and will receive you unto 
myself that where I am there you may be also.” 

But above all these things he appears in heaven for his fol- 
lowers as their Redeemer. He found them in the land of an ene- 
my, captives and slaves. He paid the price of their deliverance 
and has led their way back to their native land. They follow on 
and he waits and watches their coming. When their sins and 
guilt oppress their hearts, he holds before them his bleeding hands 
and side, and says to them: “And if any man sin, we have an Ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the 


propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but, also for the 
whole world.” Also, “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 


righteous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” Once for all, in the end of the ages, he pur- 
chased eternal redemption by the shedding of his own blood. No 
other sacrifice will ever be made for sin. This is the last. I[t is 
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the hope of the world in its struggle with its guilt and shame, in 
the prospect of meeting God. The shame felt in the garden can 
be washed out in the blood of Christ alone, and eur right to an 
honorable return to the presence of God is guaranteed to us in no 
other pledge than the blood-stained cross. Inthe name of him 
who died on that cross, the little ones will feel no shame nor fear 
when they hear the voice of the Lord God in the garden. They 
will rather break forth into singing: “Worthy art thou, our Lord 
and our God, to receive the glory and the honor, and the power; 
because thou didst create all things, and because of thy will they 
were and were created.” And of the Son they will say: “Worthy 
is the Lamb that has been slain, to receive the power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. To 
him who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb, be the blessing 
and the honor, and the glory, and the dominion, for ever and 
ever.” 


One more thing is secured to these little ones, though they 
be but two or three: “When they pray in Christ’s name they can 
have boldness and full assurance of faith to approach the mercy 


seat.” Christ is before that mercy seat, and his blood has been 
sprinkled upon it to secure their acceptance. That blood is the 
certainty that the one who comes to God in the name of his Son 
will not be rejected. And perseverance is encouraged in the fol- 
lowing words: “Having therefore a great High Priest, who has 
passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast 
our profession. For we have not a High Priest who can not be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but who has in all 
points been tempted in like manner, without sin. Let us there- 
fore come boldly to the throne of grace that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need.” He who bought us with 
his own blood will hear us; he who suffered all our temptations 
and pains can pity us; he who overcame the world can help us. 

2. Now those who enjoy such relations to the invisible 
world are priests of the Most-high God. Peter says of them: “Ye 
yourselves, also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house, a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” By sending out his apostles, Christ made 
it possible for all men to be admitted to this priestly dignity, and 
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all its blessings. The consecration and service of this priesthocd 
in the earthly sanctuary is a theme of supreme importance. 

The solemn significance and beauty of the consecration cere- 
mony is not sufficiently appreciated. By the authority of the 
great Priest over the house of God, each one in coming into the 
sanctuary is immersed into the name of the Father, atid of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. The same act that brings a man un- 
der the authority of Christ, and thus entitles him to a place in the 
visible assembly of the saints, and all its privileges, also inducts him 
into the invisible assembly, where not the Son only, but Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit are present in the perfect worship rendered 
by saints and angels. And this is the only view that the Scrip- 
tures testify of an éxvistble Church, The body is washed in pure 
water to set forth the entire separation from the sinful life of the 
past, and the consecration to a new life in the future. Anointed 
with the Holy Spirit, the saint enjoys his presence in his heart, 
and that presence is the source of the strength he shall need in the 
faithful discharge of all his new duties, and, in bearing his new 
trials. How it has come to pass that Protestantism has brought 
to this consecration the strange fire of human sentiment is a mys- 
tery. The feelings of the human heart can have very little au- 
thority in the Holy of Holies. It is only in the name of the High 
Priest who has opened the new and living way into the true tab- 
ernacle that we can hope for access to God. So that, “in my 
name,” means as much here as it does in the gathering of the visi- 
ble congregation. Membership, then, in the invisible Church, 
without the authority of Christ,is a figment of speculative the- 
ology. 

It follows, therefore, that there never can be a united 
priesthood until the act of consecration commanded by the great 
High Priest, has been every where accepted. Thus the initiatory 
act becomes a vital question, both to the visible and the invisible 
Church. It is no wonder that the inquiry is becoming serious 
among the sects of Protestantism as to where the Church of 
Christ is. 

And because there is such diversity among Protestants in the 
consecration of the priests, it also follows that unity in life and 


service is impossible. Neither Church union nor Christian union 
are possible in the absence of a willingness to submit to the same 
conditions of membership. The controversy about baptism involves 
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a vital question in the admission of members. The point at which 
a sinner enters into Christ, and is saved, has always been felt to be 
a vital point. It is none the less vital that he should be duly ini- 
tiated into the privileges of his priestly office. There is some- 
thing in the few simple forms of the Christian religion, demand- 
ing a faithful compliance, in order to the enjoyment of a sense of 
perfect security and rest in Christ. This is demonstrated every 
day in the experience of divided and sectarianized Protestantism. 
Men cannot walk together who are not agreed upon the vital point 
of submission to the authority of Christ. 

Nothing is clearer, therefore, than that, before we can expect 
the world to feel the power of Christ’s name as it ought, that name 
must have greater power over those who profess to be his priests. 
The faithful attendance of every priest at the sanctuary and the 
daily exhibition of the power of Christ over the lives of the indi- 
viduals must be aimed at more vigorously by her pastors before 
the growth of the Church shall fully appear. The face of the 
Church must be kept turned toward her High Priest. I was car- 
ing for a very sick patient once, sick with a very malignant fever. 
The doctor said to me: ‘When you go about the bed be careful not 
to breath his breath.” So the Church cannot breath the spirit of this 
world without contamination and decline. As priests her members 
are citizens of a heavenly kingdom. And they should keep their 
faces turned towards the everlasting hill whence cometh their 
help. 

The two-fold character of the Church, theretore, seems to be 
clearly maintained. She is visible in the lives of her members, in 
her relations to this world; she is invisible in the relations she 
sustains to the unseen world. It is also clear, that the authority 
of Christ alone can establish the claim of a human being to the 
enjoyment of the privileges and blessings of both,and that the initia- 
tory ect in which that authority finds expression,is immersion into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. It 
is not immersion alone, but immersicn into that personal relation 
to Father, Son and Holy Spirit lost by sin. And it is love that 
regulates the conduct of those who enter and maintain the rela- 
tions thus rendered possible through Christ both in the visible and 
the invisible kingdom. It is a necessary conclusion then,that only 
those can become and continue members of the Church of Christ 
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who comply with these conditions. We recogonize the impor- 
tance of faith and hope as primary and fundamental acts of the con- 
verted soul by which we lay hold upon that divine personal influ- 
ence which proceeds from the risen and exalted Christ, and make 
it possible for us to love in the divine sense of that word. But 
“love is the greatest,” and Christian life and growth must pass from 
the elementary and rudimental period up to perfection. And 
through this growth and transformation of the individual life the 
Church, as a union of such lives, becomes the embodiment of the 
feeling and purpose of Christ. And when her preparation is com- 
plete it will be said to her: “Blessed are they that wash their 
robes, that they may have a right to come to the tree of life, and 
may enter in by the gates into the city.” 


F. M. Bruner. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS, 


The literature, now extant, upon this episode uf our Lord, like 
that upon his Divinity, is of that wealthy, increasing kind, which 
serves as a background for endeavor and a stimulus to thought. 
The phases of it are manifold. One can indulge reflection as to 
the historical, theological, or practical. Or if that does not con- 
tent one, the whole realm of the diabolical opens for inspection. It 
is this variety of aspect belonging to The Temptation that enables 
it to hold its interest. We wish to consider it, in this article, 
from several view-points. 

Keim says, “We regard this question of the existence of an 
evil power as altogether an open question for science,” So it may 
be from the angle of vision chosen by some modern scientists; 
otherwise, there are good reasons for viewing this question as quite 
settled for many of us. The historic and moral position of Satan 
are Well set off in more instances than those of Job and Jesus. 
What are we to make of this? “Satan hath desired to have you 
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that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not.” (Luke 22:31). Here as Godet well says “Jesus 
lifts the veil which hides from us the scenes of the invisible world; 
the relation which he maintains between the accuser Satan, and 
Himself the intecessor, implies that in His eyes this personage is 
no less a personal being than himself.” This, we take it, is the 
correct view. Whether we contemplate Satan, the Holy Spirit, 
or Jesus, each fills a sphere in the world, and the blotting out of 
the acts of any one of the three would strike out an important link 
of the historic chain. Indeed there would be such a vast hiatus as 
to bewilder the student. The fact that any one of them is an in- 
visible actor seems to have little weight as against his individual- 
ity, since invisibility does not imply non-existence; nor are we 
logically able to deny a head to the forces or agents of evil, any 
more than to the agents of good. Leadership, in either instance, 
would be the most natural conclusion, since antagonism begets 
such a demand. 

We shall proceed, then, in this investigation upon the pre- 
sumption that we are dealing with three historic characters; and 
especially, because they are so thoroughly brought into juxtaposi- 
tion in the following statement: “Then was Jesus led up by the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil.” “Every 
free creature, endowed with various faculties must pass through a 
conflict, in which it decides either to use them for its own gratifi- 
cation, or to glorify God by devoting them to His service,” and 
this being true ot Jesus, evidently both Jesus and His Temptation 
must be real. If either is a phantasm, rather than a reality, there 
is au end of it for us, as to any benefit we can derive. But it 
seems to the writer too much has been made of the question of His 
peccability or impeccability. It is not necessary to raise this ques- 
tion, and indeed if this be raised concerning Adam or Eve the same 
difficulty inheres, and we constantly land on a paradox like this: 
It was possible for them to sin, for they sinned; it was possible for 
them not to sin, for so they were commanded, and God commands 
no impossibility. 

The question is asked, “How can we explain a struggle against 
Temptation, when there is no inward propensity to sin? Yet how 
can we reconcile an inward propensity to do wrong, with unspot- 
ted holiness?” 
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It.seems to us enough to show, with James, that “every one 
is tempted when he is drawn away of his own desire and enticed.” 
Desire is the raw material on which the tempter works, and out of 
which Temptations spring. If it could be possible that a man 
could exist void of desire, he would be impregnable to Temptation, 
not by meed of merit, but because of incapacity. It is an aphor- 
ism—no desire, no man. When one attempts the enticement of an- 
other he always endeavors, first of all, to learn what are his desires. 
Now, in this temptation, which we have seen is real, and hence 
full of profit to us, either Jesus must possess desire for the enticer 
to operate upon, or his nature must be an execption, as to human- 
ity. But “He was made in the likeness of man and was found in 
fashion asa man.” What, then, was that desire, so prominent in 
Jesus, that it gave Satan a handle to grasp at? 

It was His desire to establish His Messiahship.—For this, and 
for nothing else but what is involved in this, came He into the 
world. It is this Satan seizes hold of, hoping by question and 
conclusion so to sway and move Him, as that by base methods the 
Nazarene may essay to fulfill human, if not Divine expectation. 
It was no doubt of Satan's or Jesus’, as some think, that prompted 
the question, “If thou be the Son of God, &.” It was a Satanic 
prompting to evil. The Messianic Desire then, is the keynote to 
these Temptations, and this may be termed a propensity, and that, 
too, strong as Divine Will, though pure as Divine Life. 

All Temptations, from Adam to the last man, are resolvable 
into three classes: “the lust of the flesh; the lust of the eyes; and 
the pride of life.” Eve verifies this, for she saw the fruit was 
“good for food; pleasant to the eyes; and to be desired to make one 
wise.” These are Temptations, common to humanity, and hence, 
needing an example and a remedy, which they find in Jesus. A 
fourth class there is not, and other temptations would have been 
out of the paths humanity treads—exceptional, extraordinary— 
these are ordinary, and full of instruction to man. 

In these temptations God gave Satan a new material ‘to work 
on. Jesus was God’s man—the head of a redeemed race. Baffled 
humanity, writhing under the captivity of Satan, is now to renew 
its courage and inspirations by following one, who, ever having 
done the will of His Heavenly Father, comes not to this tremend- 
ous but necessary contest, pliant and weak, but capable of coping 
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with principalities and powers in high places. Such strength 
does one derive from constant obedience to the Divine will. Nor 
must we be afraid to face this fact of God—the putting Satan to 
work on the character and life of Jesus. Augustine often used to 
say, that the entire history, moral and spiritual, of the world, re- 
volves around two persons, Adam and Christ. Certainly, as to 
temptation, its origin, onset, victory, defeat, destruction, and the 
like, much devolves on them. The invasion of Adam is the 
prophesy of the invasion of Jesus. The maintenance of position, 
given of God, in which Adam proved such a failure was verily nip- 
ping the hopes of mankind in the bud; the interposition of Jesus, 
and the issue He joins with the Adversary, is as a new lease of 
those hopes, or, more correctly, the implanting of a new and bet- 
ter hope. It was no extraordinary thing for Satan to attack the 
Son of Man; nor was it extraordinary for the Spirit to lead Jesus 
into the wilderness for this purpose. “Hast thou considered my 
servant Job?” asked God of Satan, hundreds of years previous to 
this. A careful study of the Scriptures will satisfy any one of 
the place filled by Satan in the drama of mankind. There is a 
dark and mysterious element in man’s life and history, a casting 
down and an elevation, a moral ebb and flow, which nothing else 
can explain save this constant wrestle with Satan. Trench finely 
says: “All who shrink from looking down in the abysmal depths 
of man’s fall, because they have no eye for the heavenly heights 
of his restoration, seem to count that much will be gained thereby; 
although it may be very pertinently asked, as indeed one Aas 
asked, ‘What is the profit of getting rid of the devil so long as 
the devlish remains ?—of explaining away an Evil One, so long as 
the eyil oxes who remain are so many?” (Quoted from (toethe’s 
Faust.) What profit indeed? Assuredly this doctrine of an 
Eyil Spirit, tempting, seducing, deceiving, prompting to rebellion 
and revolt, so far from casting a deeper gloom on the destinies of 
mankind, is full of consolation, and lights up with a gleam and 
glimpse of hope spots which seem utterly dark without it. One 
might well despair of oneself, having no choice but to believe that 
all the strange suggestions of evil which have risen up before one’s 
own heart, had been born there, one might well despair of one’s 
kind, having no choice but to believe that all its hideous sins and 
all its monstrous crimes had been self conceived, and bred within 
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its own bosom. But there is hope if ‘an enemy hath done this’: 
if however the soil in which these wicked thoughts and wicked 
works have sprung up, has been the heart of man, yet the seed 
from which they sprung had been sown there by the hand of 
another. And who will venture to deny the existence of this dev- 
ilish, as distinguished from. the animal, in man?” Whether God 
sent Satan into this world, originally, on a mission to man, is not 
a question that necessarily forces itself on one by positions already 
taken in this article; since it is the purpose of God to wrest evil 
into the service of good. Satan was evidently in the world, and 
for the purpose of mischief. God utilizes him in the interest of 
man. Under the Divine guidance, he is made a factor in the for- 
mation of moral character. Of this, however, we shall treat more 
fully further on. 

Jesus was led by the Spirit.—The leadings of the Spirit of 
God are always safe. God never leads us into the presence of any 
difficulty, so large as that He cannot preserve and deliver us. 
(I. Cor. 10:13). Jesus did not seek the devil, or rush madly into 
danger. God's will was His, and where it led, He followed. The 
human inclination of Jesus would possibly have been, like that of 
others, similarly situated, to hasten into the fulfillment of his per- 
sonal ministry. So intense is human ambition that it chafes under 
restraint. Premature work blots the beauty of many a sacred of- 


fice. Not until thirty does Jesus attempt anything of moral im- 
port, and then not until callei out of God at His baptism. What 
is His first act? Premeditation. His personal relation to His 
Father, and the world as Messiah, absorbs every faculty, and bends 
it to its remotest bound. He becomes, as never before in his human 


life, profoundly conscious of the power that saves a sinful world. 
Burdened with the responsibility of placing his strong shoulders 
beneath a sinking race, he retires to the solitude of the desert. 
Here, by the necessity of things, is man’s abiding place. Cast out 
from the beautiful garden of Eden. this has been constantly, since, 
man’s desolate habitation. In the bleak wilderness of woe, Satan 
has lingered, chuckling with hellish glee at his skill in dispossess- 
ing man of his prima! heritage. Here, then, is a fit place for the 
Second Adam to take up arms for mankind. Wrought upon by 
the seriousness of His mission, the Divine Ideas seizing and pos- 
sessing Him, pondering the problem of Sin, and of Salvation, he 
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moves on unconscious of common needs. He kuows, for the while, 
no physical necessity. No natural deprivations at all effect Him, 
to turn him aside from holy thought and resolve. Whether what 
was to befall Him, shortly, was expected or not, no sign betrays 
the slightest shade of anxiety. Craving of any kind—of food—of 
protection—there is absolutely none. His only emotion is thought- 
ful, obedient joy, springing from the determination to regard the 
Divine Behests. Thus the rounded month glides away and He 
still premeditating the ‘Miracle of Life.” There is a physical ba- 
sis of being for Jesus of Nazareth as for any man. Much as the 
flesh may endure, biding its time, while the conflict of mind is con- 
summating, it will eventually shrink under the strain put upon it. 

The yearnings of the high-born spirit—the protracted, keen 
suspense,incident upon sweeping within the scope of thought every 
factor of the problem before one—the strong and monopolizing 
absorption, begotten of a masterly introspection—the honest, rev- 
erent weighing of one’s abilities as to the equality of the perform- 
ance, and the duties imposed—the bringing one’s heart, and soul, 
and mind, into a brave and peaceful acquaintance with a righteous 
will—these may serve to conquer the flesh and hold it, for the 
while, in subjection. But the re-action will at last assert itself— 
the relapse set in. 

Satan, always near, waits and watches for his opportunity. 
Even thought of good or God, toilful and persistent as it was, 


generated by the Master, must find season of rest, and so, as the 


fevered brain grows cool, and the jaded body calls for sustenance, 
Satan approaches Him. What will he find in Jesus responsive to 
his purpose? What desire shall he ply in this instance? Noth- 
ing base, assuredly. No foul propensity —no vicious taint. It is 
the one over-mastering desire—to “become the author of Eternal 
Salvation unto all those who obey Him.” This, then, must  be- 
come the ground of the temptation offered, first or last, as it may 
beccme in the order of events. 

Now begins the most remarkable series of parry and thrust 
known to man, the weapon employed being the Word of God. The 
combatants are both, originally, from Heaven. One, gently borne, 
as upon the wings of angels; the other, as comes the lightning’s 
flash, hurled by the hand of God. There seems, at first glance, 
nothing unreasonable in what is proposed. Only as He dies on 
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the Cross can He become the Messiah. In order to this He thust 
possess a body. Nor will His death be acceptable on the Cross 
only, as it is the last of a long series of tests of Divine loyalty. 
This will take time and strength to undergo it. This body, then, 
must not become exhausted tu begin on. Does not the Master 
Himself, at least, perceive this common-sense fact? Has He not 
a desire to be capable for His Work? Satan investigates this. He 
plies the desire, within the Master, for a successful administration. 
Let uot the miracle-worker be despoiled of His strength through 
folly of his own. Here are stones, and if thou art the Son of God, 
command that they become bread. So says Satan, but let us re- 
member it is 27s suggestion. This, of itself, is dangerous. What 
is meat in God's hands is poison in Satan’s. The weapon depends 
on the wielder. Nothing is more common than truth perverted 
to base ends, and half a truth mixed with half a lie is the worst 
of all lies. Why should Jesus prostitute the Messiahship to sel- 
fish ends? He did not come to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter. Does man live by bread alone? No! but by every word that 
comes from the mouth of God. Shall He, then, sell out the high- 
er for the lower nature, as do others? The contrast between His 
present destitution, and His hizh claims may be quite visible to the 
eye of the Evil One, it does not distress Him. It may be right for 
Him to turn these stones into bread, simply as a Divine act, but 
shall he obey the suggestion of God’s sworn foe, as did Adam in 
Eden, and so foil the Divine purpose again? Certainly not. If 


God can supply man’s wants by miracle, why not suspend his 


wants by miracle? What difference, or which would be the 
greater miracle of the two, who knows? 

Defeated at the first point of assault, Satan tries again. He 
takes Jesus upon the pinnacle of the Temple. What desire does 
he now ply? That of Jesus to win the Jew, grounded on the 
Jewish desire for a sign from Heaven. Recognizing these, Satan 
counsels Jesus to cast Himself down—probably at the hour of 
prayer, and if so, so that both men and women would behold and 
believe in Him. But the act proposed is presumption rather than 
faith, and therefore much as he desires to win his own kindred in 
the flesh, this plan finds no place in the thought of Jesus. Sensa- 
tion was no part of His method. Refusing Moses and the proph- 
ets, they would not believe, whether one should fly like any an- 
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gel down from heaven, or come up like a ghost from the dead. 
Life springs out of truth, not trickery. Religion, to be of any 
value, must be full of wholesome principles and redolent of life. 
Only as men and women sccept God's seed-thoughts into their 
minds and hearts, can they secure vitality or growth. The 
stepping-stones from earth to Heaven are not of miraculous inter- 
position. Obedience of faith is the channel cut for the holy pil- 
grimage. In the path of duty we can well afford to rely upon 
God's care. There must be no self-will; no vagrant irreverence. Je- 
sus came not into the world to elicit the praise or admiration of 
mankind. His was indeed a “lifting up;’ but that of the Cross 
rather than that of angel’s wings. 

We have something valuable to learn by contrasting this sec- 
ond temptation with the first. “Foiled in his first attempt, but 
profiting by his defeat, the artful adversary at once reversed his 
method, and assaulted the Savior precisely on the other side.” He 
had witnessed the implicit confidence the Son had in the Father, 
in that in the midst of hunger’s depths He stood fast as though 
He should say, “I am here, not_by my own will, but by tke Will 
of God, and He can and will provide for my wants.” Satan now 
wishes to know how far this faith in the Father will carry Him, 
“You say you are the Son of God. Perhaps so. Your ability to 
resist nature looks like it. Give proof to these Jews of it by casting 
yourself down. The God who sustained your body without food 
while in the wilderness, can surely sustain it as you fling yourself 
into the yielding air.” The prompt reply, “It is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God”, more than makes 
amends for the perverted text used by Satan. Thus probe, as Satan 
may, to the very bottom of Jesus’ trust, he shall find it of good, 
wholesome quality. To live the truth is the law of His life; the 
sphere in which He has eternal habitation. Examine Him as you 
will, He is balanced at all points. 

Satan is playing for a high stake and, so far, has lost. ‘The 
lust of the flesh”, and “the lust of the eyes”, proved poor material, 
in this instance, to ground temptation upun. A more alluring, 
more insiduous attempt must be made. If hunger, and the love of 
ostentation will not serve to betray the weakness of Jesus,possibly 


the love of power may succeed. So Satan touches him as respects 
“the pride of life.’ Jesus must have known about the ancient 
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prophecies concerning a fifth universal monarchy, that was to be 
set up in the days of Messiah the Prince. ‘From the days of His 
childhood, when in the Temple he had sat among the doctors, 
hearing them and asking them questions, the sacred volume which 
contained these prophecies had been in his hands. Who shall tell 
us with what interest, with what wonder, with what self-applica- 
tion these prophecies were pondered by Him in the days of His 
youth, during which He grew in wisdom as He grew in years?” 
Man, by his very nature, aspires to reign. Israel, especially so, by 
its very pre-eminence. And did not Jesus, humanly considered, 
spring from Israel? Why should He not assume the throne? 
Who, in that corrupt age, was worthier to succeed such emperors 
as Cyrus, or Philip, or Alexander, or the Ceesars? 

It appears certain that Jesus had a yearning desire to gather 
to Himself a people. This, again, gives a ground for the Temp- 
tation. Of course the adversary will not present God’s way to 
conquest. His malignity of design has no sympathy with Heayen’s 
method. His cue is to seize the objective point in this method 
and pervert it to his own ends. This he now attempts by taking 
the Savior on an exceeding high mountain and exhibiting to Him 
all the Kingdoms of the world. How this was dove, we will not 
stop to discuss. Jesus, by Scriptural consent, was given over to 
Satan for a wise end, and too Jittle is known by us of the width 
and scope of diabolical power to philosophige safely upon it. It need 
not have been by visible contact. To give Jesus a vision ot them, 
as in dream or clairvoyance, would suffice to arouse lust. The 
sight was splendid. The beauties of Nature and Art, the populous 
and soldierly masses, cities an] capitols, Kings and Queens, were 
made to pass before Him in panoramic glitter and show. As the 
survey proceeded, watching his main and only chance, Satan prof- 
fers Jesus the whole cosmic establishment on the condition of 
prostration and worship. Ever on His guard, and quick as the 
lightning’s flash comes the last, fatal stroke: “It is written: Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
The drama is done. 


Universal monarchy! What is a commoner desire of men 
thar this. True all do not expect the proffer of Kingdoms, even 
from the hands of Satan. Neither do they ask it. Many there are 


who will sell out, body and soul, for a much iess price. Only an 
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heroic mind requires to be taken to the mountain top. A mole-hill 
will serve plenty. The most insignificant survey of what may be- 
come theirs dazes them. How little satisfied Judas! But let us 
for the moment contemplate the vast rivalries of power in each of 
life's departments. The whirl and hum of action and counter- 
action deafens the ear of the spectator. 

“The world over, in whatever direction we look, at the door 
of whatever trade or profession we tap, the cry is the same—Con- 
quest—Universal Conquest!” Everywhere the lean kine is swal- 
lowing the fat. Merchant is set against merchant, railroad 
against railroad, labor against capital, city against city. Preach- 
ers, politicians, physicians,—each vie with each, a Talmadge for a 
Beecher, a Grant for a Garfield, a Hammond for a Bliss. Farmers 
scram)le for surrounding land; grocers and dry-goods merchants 
buy in and buy out; Goulds clash against Vanderbilts. And at 
what cost does man—vain, ambitious man gain the dizzy ascen- 
dency, if it be not by falling at the devil’s feet in fawning adora- 
tion ? 

Wel! may Satan choose this as the last, best stroke of policy, 
and well may Jesus give us, by his own example, the needed 
warning and remedy! To subdue the world to God was certainly 
His mission, but by no hazard such as this. If the omnipotence 
of truth, vitalized by a holy life, shall be insufficient for the task, 
little hope can be had by pandering to the Prince of this 
World! 

Here, then, we are—out in this vast field of thought. Mys- 
tery enough, surely, and yet up to our waist in practical hints and 
bearings. Why should we discuss the devil's personal existence, 
or the form he assumed in this strange drama, when possibly, even 
now, he lurks at our feet, or in our heart, and is ready to verify 
himself? Or why should we discuss the mystery of that Divine 
permission that suffers his approach? Let us rather study those 
desires and propensities within us that press an invitation upon 
him. One thing is sure—'tis one thing to be tempted: quite an- 
other to yield and to fall. If, as Milton says, “Virtue comes out 


of resistance to evil” we may draw some very good stuff out of Sa- 


tan, incidentally, by the proper course. Inevitable struggle awaits 
every soul of man. Facts await us, in the form of devil or God, 
sin or salvation. Thesooner we fight the devil the better off we shall 
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be for this is but to forecast a certain human difficulty, and 
break it at the neck. I[t is better that Satan should help us on to 
God, than that we should not get there at all. How do we know 
but that we may need such enlightenment, and in such way, as 
Job got? If Satan really be an essential factor, to strengthen 
one’s nerves by diabolical contact, so be it. Let us not doubt that 
both Jesus and man need trial of God and Temptation of 
Satan. 

Where theology seeins at fault is when it says, “Man must 
fall in order to rise, and each fall is a moral uprise.” Nothing is 
falser or baser than this, and that, too, from the point of view this 
theme gives us. Is Jesus our example, in this Temptation, as in 
all other acts? Andif so, did he fall? These two questions have a 
world of suggestion in them. For Satan’s insistance we have His re- 
sistance. Out of this the very best manhood is derived. Fiat of 
will and fibre of soul spring from so heroic a training. 

Nor let us ever forget that ifin such severe conflict the weapon 
wielded is to be the quick and powerful Word of God, the successful 
wielder is to be out-and-out a man. In Satan’s hands the word of 
‘God crumbles into impotent fragments; in those of Jesus it grows 
into a tower of strength. The omnipotence of faith is sublime: the 
assumption of false authority pregnant only with the mockery and 
scorn of power. The craft of Satan is no match for the Divine 


‘behavior of the Master. 
J. W. Monsen. 


THE DIVINE MYSTERY, 


In the readjustment of theological difficulties, now going on 
there seems to be a tendency towards greater simplicity. This 
simplicity pertains to habits of thought as well as forms of expres- 
sion. There is an evident disposition to render everything intel- 
ligible. That which is not demonstrable is to be finally rejected. 
That which is wholly, or in part, inexplicable, is not to be counted 


nr 
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worthy of our attention. We are to give no serious consideration 
to the things which cannot be explained. Whatever secrets have- 
hitherto belonged to spiritual things, must remain secrets no 
longer. Everything must be revealed; everything must be made 
known. This appears to be the drift of current religious thought. 
It is tooexclusive, huwever, to narrow it down to the religious life. 
It is notably active in scientific circles. Indeed the whole purpose 
of the modern scientific mind seems to be in the line of such pur- 
suits. To wrest from Nature her hidden treasures, and bring to 
the light her long-hidden mysteries, is apparently the work of the 
modern scientist. He is filled with the spirit of inquiry, and all 
his work takes on the form of an investigation. Everything must 
be put to the test, and nothing can be accepted that will not bear 
the severe scrutiny of scientific analysis. These tendencies among 
the theologians and the scientists are the indices of the time. The 
age is materialistic. The philosophy, if philosophy there be, is in- 
tensely epicurean. 

Doubtless these are but the legitimate sequences of causes, 
more or less remote. It is the reactionary period in our religious 
life. These revulsions are much less sudden than we are wont to 
suppose. The undulations of the present time began centuries 
ago. They began in an age of mysticism and scholastic theology. 
The complications of sectarian Protestantism, as well as some 
other complications much more gigantic, grew out of an effort to. 


render the divine mystery even more dark and impenetrable than 
it was. The dissensions in the Church have been largely occa- 
sioned by these endeavors to render mystical what the Eternal evi- 


dently intended should be simply mysterious. The darker the 
obscurity, the greater was the charm to the Schoolmen of the mid- 
dle ages. Out of this “fire and vapor and smoke” were born the 
theories and abstractions of modern theology. It was but natural 
that the protest against these perversions of the New Testament 
teaching should be violent and radical. In no other way could 
any appreciable effect be produced. The movement was inaugu- 
rated in the interests of the truth and for the common mind: To 
such minds as loved to revel in vagaries and abstractions, the ap- 
peal conld come with but little foree. Ephraim was joined to his 
idols; better, perhaps, if he had been let alone. But to the great 
common people, this movement commended itself with unusual 
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favor. Here, at last, was an opportunity to read and understand 
the Scriptures. The opportunity was seized with eagerness and 
joy, and the results are with us to-day. 

Now, to men of any serious thoughtfulness, the reflection 
seems inevitable, whether, in this effort to render the Gospel intel- 
ligible, and to bring it within the scope of the average intelligence, 
the movement has not gone too far. The aim to reach the New 
Testament ground may have been pushed with such vigor and ar- 
dent enthusiasm as to over-reach the New Testament position. 
In the earnest and conscientious desire to “prove all things” there 
may have been an effort to establish things that were never in- 
tended to be proved. In the eagerness with which every veil was 
sought to be lifted, there may have been an unwarrantable intru- 
sion upon sacred and beautiful mysteries, never intended for rude 
or curious gaze. Above the door of this divine mys- 
tery ot the faith, some Christian Virgil might have written: 

“Procul, O Procul, este profani!” 

It will be urged that the New Testament is a revelation of a di- 
vine secret. It will be said that the secret of life and godliness 
was made known to the world through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
“By revelation He made known unto me the mystery; * * * 
which in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, 
as it is now revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit. * * * Unto me, * * * is this grace given, * * * to 
make all men see what is the fellowship ofthe mystery, which from 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created all 
things by Jesus Christ.” It will be affirmed that the truth which 
was to make men free, was concealed, but in these last days God 
has spoken unto us by His Son, and has revealed the mystery of His 
will. 

The New Testament is constantly touching upon divine mys- 
teries. We have the mystery of the Gospel; the mystery of the 
faith; the mystery of godliness; the mystery of the kingdom; the 
mystery of Christ; the mystery of God. How far these have been 
unlocked in the New Testament we may not know. “Now we 
see through a glass darkly.” Thereafter, we shall understand. 
Few men are quite content with this. The thirst for knowledge 
is sometimes as much of a passion as the greed for gold. It mani- 
fests itself in the explorations and investigations; in tests of the 
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laboratory, and in the reasonings of the philosophers; in the con- 
troversies and abstractions of the scientists and the theologians. 
It is an effort of human reason to over-leap all barriers and probe 
to the heart of all secrets. The dull materialism of our time is 
partly a revolt against the mysticism of the past, and partly but 
another means for the gratification of the same feverish and mor- 
bid desire. Nothing is to be left within the charmed twilight of 
the poetic region. All things must be brought forth into the 
white light of scientific scrutiny, and subjected to the fierce heat 
of scientific criticism. This marks the departure of the poetic age 
and the destruction of the poetic element. Nothing could be 
more calamitous than this. For the gentle and beautiful illusions 
of human life are too closely inwrought with the religious sentiment 
ever to be rudely torn apart. The poetic element of the Gospel is 
its highest charm. This is the first thing to render it attractive, 
and it is this which renders its hold upon the imagination so tena- 
cious. Without the symbolism, the metaphor,, the various illus- 
trative elements of the Gospel, its appeal to the imagination would 
be in vain. If it be objected that the Gospel does not appeal to 
the fancy but to the faith of man, let it be understood that these 
faculties were never intended to be divorced, and that in Jesus 
they formed their most powerful alliance. All of Christ’s institu- 
tions are symbolic. All ordinances of the Church that do not in- 
terpret some deep spiritual truth, are worthless. Moreover, there 
is a unity of design in these ordinances, notably in baptism, that 
is totally frustrated by departure from New Testamentform. The 
Oriental mind had too much nicety of perception to make a mis- 
take here. That was reserved for a less poetic temperament. That 
was the achievement of those who never dwelt in the heaven-un- 
folding sphere of the imagination, but on a lower plane of duller 
perceptions and blunted sensibilities. The Oriental mind would 
have drawn back in horror from the perpetration of any such out- 
rage upon poetic unity as the substitution of sprinkling for im- 
mersion. That was to be the accomplishment of an age that did 
not hesitate to tamper with Christ’s perfection of beauty in His 
masterpiece of Oriental symbolism. 


Possibly there is not to much appreciation of this poetic ele- 
ment of the (tospel even among those who urge a restoration ot 
its purity and simplicity. This effort to restore the primitive 
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faith has really been an effort to reviye the primitive clearness. If 
the poetic element of the Gospel forms one of its most attractive 
features, the same may he said of its perspicuity. And these pre- 
sent no incongruity to a mind, gifted with spiritual perception. 
The apparent incongruity is simply in the sound, and net in the 
sense The advocates of this revival of early plainness of speech 
and clearness of thinking, common tothe apostles, have done much 
to lift the Gospel out of the obscurity into which it had fallen. 
They were wise enough to discriminate between vagueness and 
depth. They gloried in the fact that the Gospel was plain, dealing 
with facts, and adapted to the comprehension of plain and simple 
men. This would have been well had they rested their case at 
this point. The object was not to explain the Gospel, but to set 
it in such a light that it would naturally explain itself. The self- 
interpreting power of the Gospel is not its least element of strength. 
Not content wita this, however, our religionists have endeavored 
to apply their reasoning and explanation to such an extent that 
the work of faith was in danger of being confined, simply, to pro- 
positions, and one ot the chief charms of our faith was in danger 
of being wholly destroyed. Men seem not to have discriminated 
between a revelation of the divine mystery and its simple explana- 
tion. Not satisfied to know that faith comes by hearing the 
word of God, it has been thought necessary to explain how this 
was accomplished. Not satisfied to know that God calls upon 
men everywhere to repent, we have been regaled with disserta- 
tions upon the process of repentance. Not satisfied to know that 
he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, it must be thor- 
oughly made clear to us, how baptism saves us. Not satisfied to 
know that Christ requires of us all these things, we have thought 
it proper to hinge the world’s salvation upon the exact logical se- 
quence of their connection. Not satisfied to know that Christ is 
the Son of God, it must be proved beyond the fraction of a perad- 
venture, His special and particular place in the Trinity. Not 
satisfied to know that men must be born of water and of the Spirit, 
it must be established to a mathematical certainty, the peculiar 
modus operandi, in the process of regeneration. In fine, we have 
heard the wind, and have tried, in the face of Christ’s declaration, 
to explain whence it comes and whither it goes. 

“We live by our imaginations, by our admiratiuns, by our 
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sentiments.” This saying of Emerson is hard, indeed, for men 
whose religion is little else than a system of logic. There are 
men who would reduce the whole New Testament to a syllogism. 
They remember the fine line of of Horace, “Happy is he who finds 
out the causes of things,” and straightway proceed to ex- 
plain the universe. They are ready to deride Ruskin 
as he talks of “the mystery of Life and its Arts.” Life 
can have no mystery for them. With them, there are no occult 
sciences. All things are dragged to the light, and over them some 
sort of inquest must be held. It is the especial pride of such 
minds to master a subject. It would be a shameful confession of 
weakness if one were compelled to stand reverent and dumb in the 
presence of some mystery vast, and unexplored. Is this fear of be- 
ing stricken into silence, one phase of Rationalism? Has the old 
desire come back to men to be as gods? Yet with the Immortals 
there is everlasting repose. Deep in their hearts broods the holy 
spirit of peace. Silence must forevermore be one of the blessed 
possibilities of Heaven. All life, here and hereafter, is environed 
with a mystery as profound as death. To break this stillness can 
not be wise, else we should be given the magic and the power. 
“Behold I show you a mystery,” says the apostle. But behold, he 
does not explain it. “Great is the mystery of godliness,” writes he 
again. But to this day the mystery remains none the less great. 
And this, in spite of the vain attempts to play the Titan and climb 
the unattainable. This attempt to render all things pertaining to life 
and godliness perfectly clear and comprehensible,is destructive of all 
reverence. We stard uncovered, only in some diviner Presence. 
This attempt is fatal to the poetic soul that breathes through all 
the finer forms ot Christ’s religion. For distance is a dear enchant- 
er. The gigantic proportions of the Christ, appear, not less, but 
infinitely greater, by the lapse of many cencuries. Whatever per- 
tains to human duty, that we may sufficiently grasp. Whatever 
belongs to our highest welfare, that we may apprehend clearly 
enough to perform. Nor are we called to walk our ways in dark- 
ness or in doubt, nor learn the lessons of the Master by any dimly- 
lighted taper. The light of His truth burns brightly enough for 
all. Itis the eternal verities of the soul, before which we stand 
in reverent silence. We may babble to our unceasing delight, of 
problems and propositions, but when Life and Immortality press 
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mightily upon us, there must be no voice. Out of darkness and 
pain we may rise to behold the infinite Love still enthroned. It 
is too vast for us; we can not explain. It stretches afar, to illimit- 
able heights, like the glory and the majesty of the Cross. It is this 
point, where, failing to comprehend, and powerless to explain, we 
may bow down and wonder and adore. 


HENRY SCHELL LOBINGIER. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


Tae Lire or FrepERIcK Denison Mavrive, By Lieut, Cod, 
F. F. Maurice. In two octavo volumes, with portraits. Price 
$5.00. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 and 745 Broad- 
way, New York, 1884. 

It was the request of Dr. Maurice that his biography should 


not be published until twenty years after his death, but this work 
by his son, appears earlier on account of reasons which the writer 
thinks are sufficient to justify his action. John Frederick Denison 
Maurice, D. D. was born in 1805, and died in 1872, and was a dis- 
tinguished clergyman in the Church of England, and a volumi- 
nous writer. At first he was a Dissenter, which caused him to 
leave Cambridge without taking a degree. He went to London and 
devoted himself tu literary labors, writing the novel Eustace 
Conway, and several articles for the Atheneum, After two years 
a change came over his religious opinions, and he determined to 
‘affiliate with the Established Church, and entered at Oxford. 
After entering upon his life work he gathered around him the 
nucleus of what is known as the “Broad Church” party. On the 
A ‘onement he is not considered orthodox; but exactly what he did 
believe about it and Eternal Punishment, is difficult to gather 
from his writings. His position on the latter lost him his profes- 
sorship in King’s College. He founded the Working-man’s Col- 
lege in London. 

These two volumes are mainly made up of letters to different 
persons on various subjects; subjects that, many of them, have 
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passed out of date, but all written in the most exquisite and vig- 
orous language. All of his works exhibit a beauty and tenderness 
of Christian sentiment that are nearly faultless, but obscured fre- 
quently by a mysticism that is provoking. No one can read these 
volumnes without learning something, and without having his 


thoughts set to work in a new and vigorous way. Dr, Maurice 


was a wonderful man, and if he could have divested his mind of its 
mysticism, he would have accomplished much good. 


SERMONS TO THE SprrituaL Man, Ly William G. 7. Shedd, 
D. D., Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1884, pp. 421. Price $2.50. 

This volume contains /wenty-six Sermons. Among the sub- 
jects, are: Connection between Faith and Works; The Christian 
Imperfect, yet a Saint; and Sanctification Completed at Death. The 
one first mentioned is based upon James 2:24 and Rom. 3:28, and 
the two are explained and perfectly harmonized. In the second, 
he explains Col. 3:3-12, showing how a man may be “elect of God” 
and “dead to sin”, and yet need an exhortation to be humble, mer- 
ciful, kind, and to avoid a long list of the gravest vices. In the 
third he shows how, while living, the Christian may not under- 
stand all that God has promised him, yet when he enters into his 
rest he will have attained to that purity of existence that will en- 
able him to realize it all. The book is well worth reading, but the 
price is too high. In this age of book-making, $1.50 is all that 
should be asked for it. 


Tue Divine Demonstration. A Text-Book or CHRISTIAN 
Evivence. Sy Harvey W, Everest, A. M., LL. D., President 
of Butler University, and Prof. of Biblical Literature and Mor- 
al Science. Published by Christian Publishing Co., 913 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1884, pp. 401. Price $1.50. 

The purpose and plan of the book can, with fewest. words, 
be explained by quoting from the Author’s preface. 

“It is assumed that if Heaven has announced a proposition 
which must be believed in order to salvation, and if it has given 
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the proof of this proposition that men may believe it, then it is 
the part of wisdom to accept this proposition and the proof given. 
Now, the proposition announced by the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, which is to be believed and confessed by man, and upon 
which the Church is founded, is the following: Fesus is the Christ 
the Son of God. The proof of this grand proposition is given, or 
men could not be held accountable for their unbelief. This 
proof consists of the testimony of the Apostles, the character of 
Christ and of his religion, and the evidence from prophecy.” 

“As the discussion goes on among men it is more and more 
evident that the whole question turns on the authority and nature 
ot Jesus. Was he but aman? Then all is lost; was he divine? 
Then all else will follow.” 


In carrying out this idea and plan, he lays down /¢hree postu- 
lates: 1. There are certain fundamental facts; 2. There are solid 
grounds of belief; 3. Human belief has its limitations. Of the 
first he asserts: The existence of self; the existence of not-self; 
and, the existence of force. Of the second: Consciousness, the 
senses; intuition; memory; reasoning; testimony. Of the ¢hird: 
Not an absurdity; not unless it is more rational to believe; not 
what we do not understand; facts not accounted for; facts as yet 
unreconciled; proof and poposition homogeneous; force of moral 
reasoning; preponderance of evidence; the irreligious bias. 

He makes ‘Aree Arguments. 1. From the New Testament; 
2. From Science and Reason; 3. From the Old Testament. There 
is also added short essays on 7he Canon and /uspiration, 

We can not say as much as we fee! in commendation of this 
book. It is admirably arranged, tersely presented, and logically 
discussed. It is orig‘nal and true. No one, with any candor, 
can read it and remain unconvinced. The article on Inspi- 


ration is conceived by a mind filled with a loyal faith in God’s 


Word. Blessings be upon the head and heart of the man who 
wrote this book! 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE ApostTLeEs. This is the title of a 
Ms. recently discovered and published by Philotheos Bryennios, 
Metropolitan Bishop of Nicomedia, in Asia Minor. The discoverer 
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claims to have found “‘an octavo volume, written on parchment, in 
cursive characters, and consists of 120 leaves,” in the library of 
the Most Holy Sepulchre in Fanar of Constantinople, containing 
Chrysostom’s Synopsis of the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; the Epistle of Barnabas; the two Epistles of Clement; the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles; the Epistle of Mary of Casso- 
belae to Ignatius; twelve Epistles of Ignatius; one to the Virgin 
Mary; and four others. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
occupies five leaves of the Ms., which bears date of 1056, A. D. It 
is claimed that it was orginally written as early as 160 A. D., possibly 
120 A. D., which we do not believe. We are rather inclined to place 
it in the fourth century. We may at a future time give our rea- 
sons. It isdivided into sixteen short chapters. The proper title 
is: “Teaching of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the 
nations,” and the name of the author is not given. At this time 
all interest centers in the seventh chapter, which we give in full. 

Chap. VI[—And concerning baptism (famrioparos) thus 
baptize (faprioate): having first spoken all these things, baptize 
into (e75) the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, in (€v) water that is living. But if you do not have living 


water, you many baptize (fazrioor) in (eis) other water; and if 


you can not in (év) cold, in (€v) warm. And if you have neither, 
water may be poured three times on (ei) the head, in (é/s) name 
of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. And before the time of the 
baptism (tov farriopartos) let him who is about to baptize have 
previously fasted, and he whois about to be baptized, and as many 
others as are able; but he who is about to be baptized you shall 
command to fast one or two (days) before. 

The interest in this chapter is in reference to the permission 
given to pour water three times on the head of the candidate as a 
substitute for baptism, when living, cold, warm, or other water can 
not be had in sufficient quantity in which toimmerse. This chap- 
ter, as far as its authority goes, settles the question that “baptism” 
was understood to be immersing.the candidate in water, and that 
“pouring” was only permitted as a substitute in case of absolute 
necessity, and then to be repeated three times. It also settles an- 


other question, that only persons who were old enough to be 
instructed and to fast voluntarily were baptized, which would of 
course exclude infants. 
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BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


The task imposed in the selection of my theme requires me 
to extract from the Bible its philosophy of the soul as to its ori- 
gen, its nature, and its constitution. When we speak of a bibli- 
cal philosophy in science, we, of course,refer to the incidental and 
indirect teaching of the Holy Scriptures, relative to any depart- 
ment of scientific or philosophic study. For it is well understood 
by all, that divine revelation has higher aims than the inculcation 
and development of scientific truth; that the redemption of man 
is the grand work contemplated in the supernatural gift of inspired 
truth, and that, consequently, all references to topics coming 
legitimately within the domain of science or philosophy, are made 
in strict subservience to the one great theme of the Bible. 

But, as redemption itself primarily concerns the soul, and as 
the revelation of the character and the will of God to man for the 
effectuation of this great work is directly addressed to the soul, so 
as to enlist all its powers, transform all its affections and sanctify 
its very essence for companionship with God, we may well suppose 
that its nature,its attributes and its functions,would be abundantly 
indicated in the Sacred Scriptures; and such, in fact, we shall 
find to be the case. We shall see also a perfect adaptation of the 
communication of the divine will to all the faculties and suscepti- 
bilities of the human soul. He who constructed the eye and 
adapted to its lenses the light for all purposes of outward vision, 
has also constituted the soul and adapted the moral iight of truth 
to its capacities for spiritual vision. Indeed, we may properly 
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say, that although the philosophy of the soul is only indirectly set 
forth in the Bible, yet it may be studied there with greater satis- 
faction, and learned with no less exactness and fulness, than by 
the application of scientific methods to mental phenomena. The 
attributes of the soul, as seen in the manifestation of its varied 
powers, may be studied in its accurately recorded movements, with 
as satisfactory results as when these movements are subjected di- 
rectly to scientific scrutiny and philosophic analysis. 

These considerations relate rather to the constitution of the 
soul, to be investigated further on, while all that may be known 
concerning its origin, we hold to be exclusively derived from reve- 
lation. Biblical Psychology must therefore be conceded to be 
more comprehensive than Scientific Psychology. Science neither 
knows nor can ever know, anything whatever about the origin of 
things either miterial or immaterial. “By faith,’ and not by 
science nor by philosophy, “we understand that the worlds were 
framel by the word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.” And, what as to the ori- 
gen of the soul, the grandest entity of the great system subjected 
to our study? For science to speak here at all is to be of necessi- 
ty presumptuous, as exceeding its immovably fixed limitations; 
and to speak of evolution as an offered explanation, is to add ab- 
surdity to presumption. Evolution,so far from explaining the origin 
of any thing, itself demands explanation. How, without intelli- 
gence, can evolution begin? And how, without its constant guid- 
auce could evolution be carried forward to any intelligible result? 
We have before us the human soul with its wondrous endowments 


of thought, conscience, will. Whence came ‘this marvelous person- 


ality, this self-acting, self-conscious, eternal Ego? Its powers 
and functions, and the laws of its operations are totally dissimilar 
to the forces of the material world, and the laws by which these 
are directed and regulated. If we postulate spiritual existence as 
primary, antecedent, independent, we may easily explain the sys- 
tem, regularity, and adaptation, discernible in Nature. But, if we 
postulate material existence as original and antecedent, then the 
manifestations of spiritual existence remain utterly and forever inex- 
plicable, and the very terms, evolution and development, become 
absolutely meaningless. And we here hazard the prediction that 
within a quarter of a century, m2n now priding themselves in the 
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name “Scientist”,will be ashamed to acknowledge that they ever en- 
tertained a theory so absurd as this doctrine of evolution, which, 
like every other fascinating conceit, must have its day, and then 
pass forever into oblivion, as all absurdities sooner or later do. 

If now, we turn our ear to the voice of revelation, which is 
the voice of God, and ask, whence came the human soul with its 
unique endowment? we receive an answer which is both intelligi- 
ble and satisfactory. Clear and comprehensible is the Lord’s own 
utterance, when proclaiming that he “stretcheth forth the heav- 
ens and layeth the foundation of the earth and formeth the spirit 
of man within him.” And so it is written: “The dust shall re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return to God,who 
gave it.” This Biblical view of the origin of the soul, remains 
unaffected by the difference between the two theories as to the 
mode of its transmission, which from the early ages of Christiani- 
ty have found on either hand a multitude of abettors. The Tradu- 
cianists, on the one hand, advocate the doctrine of psycho- 
logical inheritance,the view that all individual souls were included 
in the original creation of the representative head of the race, and 
have descended to all others through propagation, while the Cre- 
ationists, as they are called, advocate the theory of an immediate 
impartation of the soul to each person at birth. Both theories, 
unlike the hypothesis of a materialistic evolution, being entirely 
consistent with the biblical idea of the divine origin of the soul, I 
shall not pause to discuss their respective merits, or to consider 
their relative claims to enlightened acceptance. Weighty rea- 
sons can be adduced on both sides, and forcible objections to each 
view may likewise be presented. And instead of delaying to 
weigh these, we deem it far more important to consider other 
questions involved in a fair treatment of Biblical Psychology. 

The biblical conception of the nature of the soul as spiritual, 


has already been ina measure pre-supposed in what has been ad- 


vanced, touching its origin, and we now proceed to its complete 
elucidation in the light of the Holy Scriptures. We shall see that 
in the view of Jesusand of Paul, the true dignity of human person- 
ality is never obscured or lowered as by the degrading maxims of 
materialistic philosophy. Under the divine glance of the former, 
manhood rises to measureless importance, and through the inspir- 
ed instructions of the latter, the spiritual basis of this importance, 
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may be no less clearly seen, while alike in the teaching of both the 
indestructible contrast between body and soul, is energetically pro- 
claimed. Hear the unerring words of the Master himself, as the 
infallible expounder of biblical anthropology: ‘Fear not those who 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul (psyche); but rather 
fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” Ac- 
cording to this view of man—and who shall presume to question 
it?—human nature is compounded of two distinct elements. Man 
not only has a body, but is possessed of “both soul and body.” Not 
only so, but such is the diversity of these two elements, Jesus him- 
self so declaring, that he who destroys the one may have no power 
whatever over the other. When the body has mouldered away, 
the soul, indestructible and eternal, lives on forever and ever. The 
body ean live again only by reorganization and resurrection, 
through the power of him, “who is able to subject all things to 
himself.” 

As already asserted, this duality of human nature is set forth 
in the teaching of Paul, not in his writings exclusive of other in- 
spired productions, but in his teachings with special prominence 
and emphasis. Take the following passage: “We are always con- 
fident, knowing that whilst we are at home in the body, we are 
absent from the Lord: We are confident, | say, and willing rather 
to be absent from the body and to be present with the Lord.” 
The view of this apostle, as is evident from this citation, so far 
from identifying the body with personality, represents the possi- 
bility of the body’s existence in one place, and that of the person 
proper somewhere else. They are no more to be confounded than 
a house with its occupant. We are simply “at home in the 
body,” and may be, without detriment to personality, “absent from 
the body, and present with the Lord.’ In the anthropology, 
therefore, of Jesus and of Paul, two essentially distinct elements 
of existence are presented, body and soul, to the latter of which, 
exclusively, personality attaches itself. “That which constitutes 
the person of man,” says Delitzsch, “that by virtue of which he is 
a being, knowing himself, and determining himself out of him- 
self, is his spirit.” 

But how, it may be asked, shall we reconcile this dualistic 
doctrine of the great apostle and of his divine Master, with his 
seeming advocacy of three essentially distinct elements in man in 
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I. Thes. 5:23? In this passage he speaks as follows: “The God 
of peace sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit and soul and 
bedy be preserved entire, without blame at the eoming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” We have heretofore indifferently designated 
the immaterial element of man’s nature as “spirit” or “soul,” but 
here the apostle evidently distinguishes the soul and the spirit, as 
he also does in Heb. 4:12, where “the dividing of soul and spirit” 
is mentioned. Did the apostle, then, advocate an essential duality 
and an equally essential triplicity of composition in the nature of 
man? or to employ the appropriate psychological technicalities, 
was he both a dichotomist and a trichotomist in anthropology? 
The unity of inspired truth excludes the supposition. But here 
the labor of the expositor is requisite to bring to light and vindi- 
cate the harmony of biblical teaching on this subject. What is 
the Scriptural distinction between the soul and the spirit? and 
must these, in their contrast with each other, be looked upon as co- 
ordinate with the body in its antithesis with the soul or the Spirit? 
Is there a like substantial distinction and antithetic opposition in 
the one case as in the other? 

It is evident that in order to obtain a satisfactory answer to 
these questions we must trace the history of the terms representa- 
tive of these both in Hebrew and Hellenistic literature. Consult 
any good Hebrew Lexicon, like that of Gesenius, or any good Con- 
cordance, like that of Young, and you will find that the term for 
spirit (rach) and that for soul (wephesh) have in range of mean- 
ing the same extent. That the powers and functions ascribed to 
the spirit in some passages, are in cthers, as clearly attributed to 
the soul. Not only so, but the term for heart (/es4) is employed 
with the same latitude of meaning. Thought, feeling, disposition, 
volition and moral discrimination of good and evil, with approba- 
tion and disapprobation, are in the Old Testament, predicable alike 
of the spirit, the soul and the heart. We find the same to be 
equally true in Hellenistic usage. Consult any good authority 
like Cremer's Biblico-Theological Lexicon of the New Testament or 
even a good Concordance, and you will clearly perceive that 
pneuma (spirit), Psyche (soul), and ardia (heart), all include 
within their comprehensive import the same psychological fune- 
tions. These, therefore, cannot be distinct elements in the nature 
of man, differing essentially and substantially, as does the mate- 
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rial body from the immaterial soul or spirit. Wemay accordingly 
affirm of the whole Bible, what Prof. Oehler, late of Tubingen, 
asserts of the Old Testament, that “it does not teach a ¢richotomy 
of the human being in the sense of body, soul, and spirit, as being 
originally three co-ordinate elements of man; rather the whole 
man is included in the body and soul which spring from the union 
of the spirit with matter.” 

Now as incompatible with this duality of human existence, 
and as inconsistent with the identity of attributes and powers 
ascribed in the Scriptures to the soul and the spirit, the doctrine 
of a three-fold substantial division of our nature cannot be main- 
tained, and the distinction between the soul and the spirit indi- 
cated in [. Thes. 5:23 and Heb. 4:12, must be regarded as only a 
relative, not an essential distinction. “We maintain,” says 
Delitzsch, “the dualism of nature and spirit as strenuously as 
we maintain the dualism of God and the world, and in the same 
degree we regard the body and the spirit of man as being of a dis- 
tinct nature. But the soul belongs to the side of the spirit.” He 
accordingly holds emphatically that “spirit and soul are not dis- 
tinct natures,” and thus concedes that in the two passages under 
consideration, “the apostle’s view is in the final result certainly 
dichotomic,” that man consists of two and only two essentially 
distinct elements of being, the material body and the immaterial 
spirit-soul. Now, to our apprehension, any medium between an 
essential distinction, anda merely relative distinction between 
spirit and soul, is wholly inconceivable. If they are of one nature, 
of one essence, they can only be relatively distinguished. To say, 
however, as Delitzsch does, that “they are in nowise essentially 
distinct elements,” yet “substantially distinguished,” that “spirit 
and soul are of one nature, but of distinct substances,” that the 
soul “is not the spirit itself, but another nature conditioned by it 
although standing incomparably nearer to it than the body,” is to 
occupy positions touching the distinction between soul and spirit 
that can hardly be regarded in any other light than irreconcilable. 
If the spirit and the soul are “of one nature,” without essextial 
distinction, as is confessedly the case, they cannot consistently be 
represented as “distinct substances;” nor can it be truthfully said 
that the soul “sprang from the spirit, and exists continually through 
it.” as both Delitzsch and Oehler contend. No, the soul 7s the 
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spirit and the spirit 7s the soul, but viewed under different aspects, 
in different relations. Otherwise the Scriptural ascription of the 
same functions and attributes to the one and to the other, such as 
thought, knowledge, volition, sensibility, moral intuition, &c., and 
the Scriptural representation equally of the soul’s and spirit’s exit 
from the body at death, ard their or its permanent existence, 
could never have been possible. “Fear not those who kill the 
hody but are not able to kill the soul (psyche),” said Jesus. 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit (pneuma),” said Stephen when 
dying. The infuriated Jews could stone and kill his material 
body, but his spirit, his soul, went up into the presence of his 
Lord. 

A difference, then, of aspect or relation is the only conceivable 
difference between spirit and soul, and Delitzsch comes much 
nearer the truth when he says that “the spirit is the inward being 
of the soul, and the soul is the external nature of the spirit.” 
Those powers and attributes of this immaterial, conscious princi- 
ple or being in man, which we deem more spiritual and elevated, 
constitute the ground on which we give the name spirit, while 
those which are affected more or less by the spirit’s connection 
with the material nature, the body, constitute the ground on which 
we confer the name soul upon the same inward, immaterial ele- 
ments of our nature. Now Paul with the knowledge that the 
body is swayed by appetite, that the spirit, as soul, is carnally 
tinged by its connection with the body, and that the soul, as 
spirit, is weak and imperfect in its loftiest aspirations, could with 
the greatest propriety say to the Thessalonians, ‘May your spirit 
and soul and body be preseryed entire, without blame, at the com- 
ing of our Lord JesusChrist.” And this he could say without rep- 
resenting spirit and soul as two separable constituents of man’s 
immaterial nature. How, indeed, can we conceive as existent in 


us two distinct self-conscious agents or factors possessed, according 


to Scriptural representation, of the self-same powers and functions ? 
The idea is absurd, and we can only consider the soul as the imma- 
terial element of man’s two-fold nature under the aspect of its alli- 
ance with the materia] nature, with the capability of separate and 
continued existence after the dissolution of the body. But it is 
never represented in the Scriptures as capable of existing apart 
from the spirit from which it is, indeed, only relatively distinguish- 
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able. Hence, “thedividing of soul and spirit”, referred to in Heb. 
4:12, cannot denote an actual separation, but, as the context there 
shows, only a judicial discrimination and reproof of inward faults, 
both under the aspect of soul and that of spirit in the immaterial 
nature of man—a power possessed by the Word of God with a 
sharpness transcending the cleaving efficiency of a two-edged 
sword to divide asunder the several parts of the physical frame, 
“Over the most secret occurrences of the inner life the Word of God 
exercises a judicial scrutiny, for which it exhibits both authority 
and power.” 

But in contending for the essential identity of the spirit and 
the soul we are very far from supposing that the terms in Hebrew 
and Greek representative of either the one or the other, always 
signify the immaterial self-conscious principle in man. Both the 
Hebrew and the Greek terms for soul, and also those for spirit, 
have a wide latitude of meaning. There is, however, a connection 
in the historic passage from one signification to another. In both 
cases and in both languages, from the original import, breath, the 
passage was eusy to breathing-thing or living-being, thence to the 
abstract life, and thence to the inner spiritual being. On this 
transferrence of language from the expression of material to that 
of immaterial things we shall quote a most felicitous statement by 
Delitzsch. That the Bible, says he, “calls spirit and soul by names 
which are borrowed from the most subtle forms of matter arises 
from the fact that it speaks in human language, with which even 
the most abstract and the most exact philosophers must needs be 
satisfied ” Now, on account of the wide range of meaning apper- 
taining to the Hebrew and Greek terms for soul and spirit, we can 
easily see that although they are employed to denote alike the one 
self-conscious personal being in man as essentially distinguished 
from his corporeal nature, they may stand in contrast with each 
other, sou! with spirit, when the original terms for the former rep- 
resent the lower or animal powers and affections, and those for 
the former, represent the higher spiritual attributes and functions. 
Hence we have in I. Cor. 2:14,15, the psychical man versus the 
spiritual man; and in 15:44-46, the psychical body of this life versus 
the spiritual body of the resurrection state. Soul in this lower 
sense stands closely allied to the animal propensities and carnal 
inclinations denoted by the Greek term sarx, the flesh in the ethi- 
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al sense. Paul, therefore, after contrasting the natural or animal 
(psychical) man with the spiritual in the first of the two passages 
just referred to, immediately adds: “And I brethren, could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes 
in Christ.” But this virtual identification of Psyche with sarx, of 
the animal soul with the ethical “flesh with its affections and lusts,” 
and the striking contrast between these and the spiritual in man, 
can in no degree affect our former conclusion as to the higher 
identity of soul and spirit viewed only under two different aspects, 
but involving the essential and indestructible oneness of the 1mma- 
terial element in man, in substantial contrast with his corporeal 
nature. 

Now this internal unity of being must also be constantly re- 
cognized while discussing the constitution of the soul for which 
we are now prepared. The soul is not an empire with distinct and 
separate realms or provinces standing in extraneous relations to 
one another—not atemple with story rising above story as so 
many different apartments for varying mental operations; but it is 
asimple indivisible unit which is capable of acting in a variety of 
ways. What we calla faculty of the soul or mind is only the 
soul itself considered with reference to a certain mode of operation 
or manifestation of mental force. In essence it is une, but in 
manifestation it is, fundamentally, four-fold. It is a thinking be- 
ing, a sensitive being, an active being, a moral being. The Scrip- 


tures ascribe to it all forms of thought, as memory, reasoning, re- 


flective consciousness, or what Locke simply called reflection. And 
this generic power of thought and knowledge is predicated of our 
inner being, whether called spirit (I. Cor. 2:11), soul (Ps. 139:14), 
heart (Lu. 9:19), or mind (Heb. 8:10; II. Pe. 3:1). So frequently 
indeed are the intellectual operations ascribed in the Scriptures to 
the spirit—rvach in Hebrew, preuma in Greek—or soul—nephesh 
in Hebrew, psyche in Greek, or heart—/edh in Hebrew, 4ardia in 
Greek—that we need not elaborate this feature of the soul’s con- 
stitution. 

So, too, as regards the sensitive faculty, the emotional powers 
of the soul. From the highest ecstasy though all graditions to 
the bitterest sorrow, and from supreme love toimplacable hatred, 
feeling, not less frequently than thought, isScripturally predicated 
of the soul, the spirit, the heart. Even He who was perfect in His 
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human personality could say: ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death.” On the other hand, Mary, the Lord’s mother, 
in her poetic utterance of praise over her exaltation, exclaims: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Savior.” In the ascription also of other affections and 
sensibilities to the soul, the Holy Scriptures abound. We may 
hate, as we may “love the Lord with all the soul and with all the 
heart and with all the mind.” By the way, there is as much reason 


for supposing that this last Scriptural expression represents “soul” 


and “heart” and “mind” as distinct elements of our nature as there 
is for regarding “soul” and “spirit” in I. Thes, 5:23 and Heb. 4:12, 
as essentially distinguished. Yet no Trichotomist ever pretended 
to find his theory set forth in the one case,and why should he sup- 
pose it to be taught in the other? 

But we cannot pause longer upon this feature of the constitu- 
tion of the soul. The two-remaining faculties demand, on ac- 
count of their importance, a more protracted consideration. We 
have said that the soul is an active being. Reference is here made 
to its capacity to originate action, its volitional power. The 
mind, the soul, as viewed under this aspect, is called the will. Now, 
in both the Hebrew and the Greek, of the original Scriptures, the 
mental power here indicated, is attributed to the spirit, the soul, 
and the heart, that is, to the one immaterial element of our being, 
designated by these several terms. For example, in Ex. 35:21, 
the spirit (wack in Hebrew, psyche in the Septuagent) is spoken 
of as the source of volition, as exercising the functions of the will. 
In I. Chr. 25:9, the same powers are ascribed to the soul, (in Heb. 
nephesh, in the Sept. psyche). So of the heart (2e64 in Heb. 
kardia in the Sept.). In the Greek of the New Testament we 
find the same usage exemplified. Jesus said of the three in the 
garden: “The spirit (fveuma) is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
And Paul in I. Cor. 7:37, represents one who “stands steadfast in 
his heart,” and “has power concerning his own will,” as having 
“so decreed in his heart.” Thus the heart (4ardia), as the spirit, 
and as the soul is the seat of volition. 

Here an important question as to the soul’s freedom in 
volition, suggested by the passage last referred to, presents itself 
for consideration—a question that has engaged the minds of 
thoughtful men since the days of Augustine, to the present times 
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And no treatment of Biblical Psychology could be complete with- 
out the discussion of the question. Let us observe, first of all, 
that when Paul, in this passage, represents any one as “being un- 
der no constraint, but uncontrolled as regards his own willl,” to 
follow the fortunate rendering of Greene, the freedom or power 
referred to, is not the soul’s freedom in the act of willing itself, 
but rather the liberty of the man in carrying out what the will 
has already determined—a mere freedom from external “con- 
straint,” or “necessity,” arising from incidental surroundings—a 
“liberty of action respecting his personal wish,” according to the 
still more felicitous rendering of Alford. Now this mere out- 
ward exemption from circumstantial constraint in the execution of 
one’s desires and volitions, is the highest conception of man’s mor- 
al freedom, entertained by all who adopt the definition of a Locke, 
an Edwards, or a Mill. It does not indeed touch the question of 
the soul’s inner freedom in the very act of volition. In what pre- 
cisely does this sort of liberty consist, and what saith the Scripture 
as regards its existence as an element of moral activity? And 
here again we must distinguish with the sharpness of critical ac- 
curacy. Besides the relative application of the term, liberty, in 
such passages as John 8:31-36; Rom. 6:16-22; and [. Cor. 7:21-23, 


where freedom from one thing implies subjection to the opposite, 


and vice versa, we must ever bear in mind that this important 


word may be used with propriety, to designate the righ‘ to deter- 
mine and pursue a given course of action, or the Power to so re- 
solve and so to act. He who overlooks this essential difference, or 
confounds these two distinct acceptations of this term,is in no po- 
sition to discuss, or even to comprehend the question of moral lib- 
erty, the freedom of the human will. Neither morality nor the 
word of God teaches the liberty of right to disregard the laws of 
God’s moral universe, while the precepts of both alike presuppose 
a freedom of power in the soul to go in the wrong, as well as in 
the right direction. Against the Latitudinarian we deny all free- 
dom of will, as implying any right to do as we may wish; while 
against the Necessarian and the Fatalist, we as energetically vindi- 
cate the freedom of power in the human will to determine by vir- 
tue of its own efficiency and unrestrained spontaneity, either of 
two opposite causes of conduct. Man is free, we shall see, as hav- 
ing the power to choose wrong instead of right; but he is not free 
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as having the ~ig4/ thus to abuse or misuse his inalienable free- 
dom of power. Whien, however, he exercises this power in the 
choice of what is good for himself and for his fellow-men, there is 
in his act a blending of the liberty of right and freedom of power. 

Now, that the Holy Scriptures presuppose and assume the 
existence of this freedom of the will, this unrestrained power of 
the soul to choose the very reverse of its own volition on any oc- 
casion, in lieu of the choice which it actually makes, we have 
abundant evidence in both Testaments. When Jesus said to the 
Jews: ‘You will not come to me that you might have life,” he 
recognized their power to choose the opposite of the course pur- 
sued by them, and held them to be blameworthy for their failure 
to make the right use of this power. They had power, both to 
will the act of coming to Christ, and to put their volition into 
outward execution. Hence, the free invitation to all men: “The 
Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him who is athirst, come. And whosoever wed/, 
let him take the water of life freely.’ We remember, too, the 
searching words of Moses, in his valedictory to Israel: “I call 
heaven and earth tu record this day against you that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore choose 
life, that thou and thy seed may live.” This solemn admonition 
of the great law-giver is utterly inexplicable, except upon the sup- 
position of the soul’s absolute freedom, in the very act of volition, 
the formation of its choice, as well as the consequent liberty of 
action in the outward execution of this choice. And of Moses 
also himself, it is said that “he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; es- 
teeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt; for he had respect unto the recompense of the reward.” 

O yes, a disciple of Edwards might reply, here are those 
stronger motives by which his will was determined—“the greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt,” “the recompense of the re- 
ward” to which he steadfastly looked forward and upward. And 
what of it? Does the solution of the question as to moral freedom 
depend on the relation of motives to volition, rather than on the 
relation of volition or choice to the soul itself, as the fountain of 
all human action.” The cazse of motive is not in motive but in 
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the soul’s spontaneity, and inexhaustible power of calling forth 
effort in infinite variety. Out of its mysterious depths the streams 
of life and action flow forth in absolute subjection, both in modi- 
fication and direction, to its uncontrolled and sovereign fiat, while 
motives merely supply the occasions of its activity. To say that 
man is influenced by motives in all his movements, is to say that 
he is endowed with ccmmon sense as well as freedom, that he acts 
with wisdom under the direction of reason, and not by whim or 
caprice. But motives do not determine volition or choice in the 
proper sense of this word. It is in the Will, the soul alone, that 
causative or determining power resides, and the question 
as to the freedom otf tha will, as to the sovereignty of 
the soul in the act of choosing, is but little concern- 
ed with the difference between weaker and stronger motives. 
Such, at least, is the Sciiptural view in the passages just quoted, 
and numerous others that might be adduced, in which the soul’s 
perfect freedom of choice is assumed—an absolute and unres- 
trained power in determining either of two opposite causes in life, 
under the influence of precisely the same motives. Otherwise, 
those passages could not hold the persons referred to responsible 


for the choice actually made, or censure them for not willing the 
reverse. é 


Nor is this absolute sovereignty of the soul over its own voli- 
tions even apparently inconsistent with the sovereignty of the di- 
vine will over all other wills, as also clearly taught in the Scrip- 
tures. Those who speak of difficulty in reconciling human liberty 
with divine sovereignty, have not sufficiently considered the im- 
port of the terms which they employ. When we speak of the 
sovereignty of one will in relation to other wills, as in the case of 
any absolute ruler, our idea is complex, involving two distinct ele- 
mentary conceptions—-a right to be obeyed, and the power of final 
punishment in all cases of disobedience. If either of these ele- 
ments of authority be lacking, the sovereignty of a ruler is de- 
stroyed. But it exists in all its plenitude when these are coexist- 
ent and combined. (tod, therefore, is upon the throne of the uni- 
verse, and God only; clothed in the majesty of his divine right 
ud his divine power, while man stands before him endowed with 
freedom of the will, to be held accountable for the use which he 
makes of this wonderful power. To suppose, however, that the 
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sovereignty of one will implies the virtual annihilation of all other 
wills,and that the maintenance of its sovereignty requires a reference 
of all action, directly or indirectly to this as its source, involves an 
entire misconception of sovereignty and freedom on the one hand, 
and a logical disbelief in the Scriptural doctrine of accountability, 
on the other. For the Scriptural recognition of human accounta- 
bility is one of the many forms in which the Holy Scriptures pre- 
suppose and indirectly inculcate the freedom of the will, the soul’s 
indestructible power of unrestrained choice between either of two 
opposite courses of conduct. 

And not only do the Scriptures and the God whom they re- 
veal most fittingly hold man accountable for his volitions and his 
actions, and thus recognize his moral freedom, but he holds him- 
self accountable, and so proclaims his liberty through the voice of 
his conscience, as an ever living witness in his soul. If the soul 
were not conscious of perfect freedom in every act of volition, 
every choice which it makes, it could never chide itself, as we 
know alike from Scripture and from experience that it 
does for having chosen one course of action rather than 
another on any given occasion. And here we reach the 
highest endowment of man’s inner being, the moral faculty 
of the soul, the last and most important element of 
Biblical Psychology, that challenges our admiration and our pro- 
foundest study, It is the conscience in its normal state, and in 
the enlightened exercise of its own peculiar functions, that dis- 
plays the brightest glories of the divine image upon the human 
soul. But what are these functions? and what is the nature of 
this great moral faculty as indicated in the Holy Scriptures? 

It may, indeed, be necessary to establish what is here assumed 
in speaking of the conscience as a faculty native to the soul and 
co-ordinate with the powers of thought, of feeling, and volition. 
It is sometimes represented as the mere creature or result of educa- 
tion. It is often said that just as is the moral and religious train- 
ing of a man,so will his conscience ever be. This,as we shall see,con- 
founds the conscience with certain forms of religious conscientious- 
ness. Moreover as intellectual training would be utterly impossi- 


. ble in the absence of intellectual faculties, as in the case of a per. 


fect idiot, so would moral education be impossible without a moral 
nature as a fundamental element in the constitution of the soul. 
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The idea of duty, the nature of moral obligation, the immutable 
distinction and contrast between good and evil, virtue and vice, 
would be utterly incomprehensible. But we need not appeal to 
the authority ot logic when that of the Bible is available. What 
saith the Scriptures? “When the Gentiles who have not the 
law, do by nature the things of the law, these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves; in that they show the work of the law 
written in their heart, their conscience bearing witness therewith, 
and their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 
them.” As a most significant and striking illustration of the psycho- 
logical truth taught by the apostle Paul in this quotation, we 
find among those Gentiles who “having not the law” did never- 
theless “show the work of the law written in their heart, their con- 
science bearing witness therewith;” the renowned pagan philoso- 
pher, Seneca, teaching the same doctrine in his disquisition on 
A Happy Life. “Every man,” says he, “has a judge and a witness 
within himself of all the good and ill that he does, which inspires 
us with great thoughts, and admonishes us with wholesome coun- 
sels.” With, perhaps, still greater clearness and force he testifies 
in another passage as follows: ‘So powerful is virtue, and so gra- 
cious is Providence, that every man has a light set up within him 
for a guide, which we do all of us both see and acknowledge 
though we do not pursue it.” 

Now without supposing that either the inspired Paul or the 
philosophic Seneca intended to advocate an inward source of rev- 
elation, or our possession by nature of distinetly formulated truth, 
we must nevertheless admit that antecedent to all religious educa- 
tion, as in the case of those who have no written law, a moral 
faculty inherent in the soul’s constitution is here fully recognized 


—a faculty which, bv. virtue of its original laws and appropriate 
functions, stands ready to exert its moral foree when either the 


facts of experience or the communications of divine revelation 
supply the occasions of its activity. It is this that the apostle 
calls “the work of the law written upon the heart,” by virtue of 
which even uninstructed Gentiles “do by nature the things of the 
law.” Though the great. Locke was undoubtedly right in his de- 
nial of “innate ideas,” the greater Paul was equally right in his 
doctrine of a native conscience or moral faculty in man by which 
under the operation of its inherent laws he determines the moral 
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quality of actions without waiting for special instruction to that 
end. This, indeed, like every other faculty of the soul may be 
wrongly biased, but this fact does not disprove its original exist- 
ence or its specific moral power. It clearly shows, however, that 
the Word of God is the only absolutely authoritative guide to the 
soul, the one divinely infallible instructor of man, to which all 
must look with reverence for the only safe religious education as 
well as the highest moral enlightenment and training. And here 
it is requisite to note an important distinction in order to a clear 
conception of conscientious decisions. If under the influence of 
erroneous teaching the conscience improperly condemns or ap- 
proves, it will appertain to the observance or non-observance of 
needless usages imposed by some recognized religious authority, 
rather than to fundamental elements of pure morality with which 
the conscience is, by virtue of its office, more especially concerned. 
Conscience as an element of the constitution of the soul normally 
exercising its inherent tunctions is one thing, and a distorted re- 
ligious conscientiousness, as a mere product of a false education, 
quite another. The former eternally abides as of the indestruct- 
ible essence of the soul, while the latter, as the accidental result of 
unfortunate surroundings, may quickly vanish under the influence 
of religious enlightenment. 

If now we ask, in the last place, what the Scriptures teach as 
to the peculiar functions of Conscience that we may adequately 
comprehend its office, we need b2 in no doubt as to the correct 
answer. According to the passage last quoted (Rom. 2:14,15), 
human actions stand for judgment in the court of Conscience 
which bears testimony to their moral character in a judicial sen- 
tence, either of acquittal or of condemnation, not as the mere his- 
toric recital of a Witness upon the stand. ‘This leading function 
of conscience, as a judicial witness, is also expressly taught in Ro. 
9:1, and 2. Cor. 1:12, and implied in all passages where the actings 
of conscience are indicated. Now this testimony may be borne, in 
view of an act before commission, as a warning, or afterr 


commission, as a reproof. Joseph, fleeing from Potiphai’s 
house, was piously influenced by the voice of conscience, 
whose warning and prohibition he devoutly respected. The 
Jews shrinking in confusion from the presence of Jesus when 


“convicted in conscience,” through a painful recollection of the 
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past, under the power of his divine glance, were acting under the 
moral force of the same great faculty of the soul. Its office, there- 
fore, as indicated in the Holy Scriptures, is complex. Exercising 


jurisdiction over the entire domain of morals, it discriminates ju- 
dicially between the right and the wrong in human action, com- 
manding beforehand, the pursuit of the one, and forbidding the 
commission of the other; approving, subsequently, the course of 
ail who obey, and condemning the conduct of all who disobey 
its authoritative voice. In the one case we have what the Serip- 


tures call a “good,” a “clean,” a “pure conscience,” which is 
Scripturally described as “a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward man.” In the other we have an “evil,” a “defiled,” 
an “unclean” conscience, as laden with the sense of guilt, the 
“evil,” being therefore not in the nature of the conscience but in 
the sinful state, against which the Conscience itself most right- 
eously protests. 

Such, according to the Scriptural view of the soul, is the 
grand endowment of the most wonderful object of study ever pre- 


sented to human thought. Well and truly has it been said, 


“On earth there’s nothing great but man; 
In man there’s nothing great but mind.” 


And if we consider the infinite possibilities awaiting its future 
unfolding we shall find ample justification of the following high 
thoughts of the prince of all bards in describing its power and 
perpetuity: 

“Eternal, boundless, undecayed, 
A thought unseen, but seeing all, 

All, all in earth, or skies displayed, 
Shall it survey, shall it recall; 

Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all there was at once appears. 


Before creation peopled earth, 
Its eyes shall roll through chaos back, 
And where the farthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 
While sun is quenched or system breaks, 
Fixed in its own eternity.” 


I. B. Gropss. 





AN OLD BOOK. 


There lies before me a small volume, written in 1796 by 
Bishop Watson of Cambridge, entitled “An Apology for the Bible, 
ina series of letters addressed to Thomas Paine, author of the 
Age of Reason.” I remember reading this volume when I was a 
boy. It helped to fix my faith in the Bible as the Word of God. 
It has been for many years crowded back on the shelves of my 
library by more pretentious volumes—more recent refutations of 
skeptics and so called scientists. [ was a little anxious to see 
whether after all our boasted progress, these modern writers have 
improved upon Bishop Watson. I re-read the volume with great 
interest, and found it as fresh and modern as if written in the last 
half of the 19th century. Indeed it is one evidence that Christi- 
anity is ever attacked by the same enemies, and ever defended by 
the same invincible truth. 

Many of the readers of the QUARTERLY have never seen this 
volume; and therefore [ select some of the best passages for this 
article. 

After a few animadversions upon the preface to the “Age of 
Reason”, he says: 

“Quitting your preface, let us proceed to the work itself, in 
which there is much repetition, and a defect of proper arrangement. 
I will follow your track, however, as nearly as I can. The first 
question you propose for consideration is, ‘Whether there is suffi- 
cient authority for believing the Bible to be the Word of God. or 
whether there is not.’ You determine this question in the nega- 
tive, upon what you are pleased to cal! moral evidence. You hold 
it impossible that the Bible can be the Word of God, because it is 


therein said, that the Israelites destroyed the Canaanites by the 
express command of God; and to believe the Bible to be true, we 
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must, you affirm, unbelieve all our belief of the moral justice of 
God; for wherein, you ask, could crying or smiling infants offend ? 
I am astonished that so acute a reasoner should attempt to dispar- 
age the Bible by bringing forward this exploded and frequently 
refuted objection of Morgan, Tindal and Bolingbroke. You pro- 
fess yourself to be a deist, and to believe that there is a God who 
created the universe, and established the laws of nature, by which 
it is sustained in existence. You profess that from the contem- 
plation of the works of God, you derive a knowledge of his attri- 
butes; and you reject the Bible because it ascribes to God things 
inconsistent (as you suppose) with the attributes which you have 
discovered to belong to him; in particular, you think it repugnant 
to his moral justice that he should doom tu destruction the erying 
or smiling infants of the Canaanites. Why do you not maintain 
it to be repugnant to his moral justice that he should suffer crying 
or smiling infants to be swallowed by an earthquake, drowned by 
an inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by a famine or destroy- 
ed by a pestilence? The word of God is in perfeet harmony with 
his work. Crying or smiling infants are subject todeath in both. 
We believe that the earth, at the express command of God, opened 
her mouth, and swallowed up Korah, Dathan and Abiram, with 
their wives, their sons, and their little ones. This you esteem so 
repugnant to God's moral justice, that you spurn, as spurious, the 
book in which the circumstance is narrated. When Catania, 
Lucia, and Lesbon-were severally destroyed by earthquakes, men 
and their wives, their sons and their little ones were swallowed up 
alive; why do you not spurn as spurious, the book of nature, in 
which this fact is certainly written, and from the perusal of which 
you infer the moral justice of God? You will probably reply that 
the evils wnich the Canaanites suffered, from the express com- 
mand otf God, were different from those which are brought on 


mankind by the operation of the laws of nature. Different! In 


what? Not in the magnitude of the evil; not in the subjects of 
sufferance; not in the author of it; for my philosophy at least in- 
structs me to believe that Ged not only primarily formed, but that 
he has, through all ages, executed the laws of nature; and that he 
will, through all eternity administer them, for the general happi- 
ness of his creatures, whether we can, on every occasion, discern 
that end or not. 
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I am far from being guilty of the impiety of questioning the 
existence of the moral justice uf God as proved either by natural 
or revealed religion, What I contend for is shortly this:—that 
you have no right, in fairness of reasoning to urge any apparent 
deviation from moral justice, as an argument against revealed re- 
ligion, because you do not urge an equally apparent deviation from 
it as an argument against natural religion. You reject the former, 
and admit the latter, without admitting that as to your objection 
they must stand or fall together. 

As to the Canaanites, it is needless to enter into any proof of 
the depraved state of their morals. They were a wicked people 
in the time of Abraham, and they, even then were devoted to de- 
struction by God, but their iniquity was not then full. In the time 
of Moses they were idolaters; sacrificers of their own crying or 
smiling infants; devourers of human flesh; addicted to unnatural 
lust; immersed in the filthiness of all manner of vice. Now I 
think it will be impossible to prove that it was a proceeding con- 
trary to God’s moral justice to exterminate so wicked a people. 
He made the Israelites the executors of his vengeance, and in doing 
this, he gave such an evident and terrible proot of his abomination 
of vice, as could not fail to strike the surrounding nations with 
astonishment and terror, and to impress on the minds of the 
Israelites what they were to expect if they followed the example of 
the nations whom he commanded them to cut off. ‘Ye shall not 
commit any of these abominations, that the land spue not you out 
also as it spued out the nations that were before you.’ How 


strong and descriptive this language! The vices of the inhabitants 
were so abominable that the very land was sick of them and forced 
to vomit them forth as the stomach disgorges a deadly poison.” 


We recognize in this argument which Paine got from Boling- 
broke, the same thing which Ingersoll is rehearsing to popular 
audiences at two hundred and fifty dollars a night; and we recog- 
nize in the Bishop's invincible reply the same reply which has 
been made to it ever since the argument was first used. No one 
has set it in a stronger light than Watson. The argument is so 
full, so clear that there is no refuge from it but to turn Atheist and 
say like the fool, There is no God; and this even the foul must say 
“in his Aeart”, for no man was ever big enough a fool to say it “in 
his ead,” 
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Referring to Paine’s argument, based upon passages which 
must have heen added, as editors, now-a-days, add foot notes, the 
Bishop says: 

“Your next difficulty respects it being said in Genesis, ‘These 
are the Kings that reigned in Edom before there reigned any 
King over the children of Israel’, This passage could only have 
been written, you say, (and I think you say rightly), after the first 
King began to reign over (srael. I admit this inference, but I 
deny its application. A small addition to a book does not cestroy 
either the genuineness,or the authenticity of the whole book. I am 
not ignorant of the manner in which commentators have answered 
this objection of Spinoza, without making the concession I have 
made; but I have no seruple in admitting that the passage in ques- 
tion, consisting of nine verses, containing the genealogy of some 
Kings of Edom,might have been inserted in the book of Genesis,af- 
ter the book of Chronicles was written. The learned have shown that 
interpolations have happened to other books; but these insertions, 


bv other hands, have never been considered as invalidating the 
authority of these books. ‘Take away from Genesis,’ you say ‘the 


belief that Moses was the author, on which only the strange be- 
lief that it is the word of Gud, has stood, and there remains noth- 
ing of Genesis but an anonymous hook of stories, fables, tradition- 
ary or invented absurdities, or of down-right lies.’ What! Is it 
a story then that the world had a beginning, and that the author 
of it was God? If you deem this a story, I am not disputing with 
a deistical philosopher, but with an atheistical madman. Is it a 
story that our first parents fell from a paradisiacal state; that this 
earth was destroyed by a deluge; that Noah and his family were 
preserved in the ark, and that the world has been repeopled by his 
descendants? Look into a book sv common that almost every 
body has it, and so excellent that no person ought to be without 
it, ‘Grotius on the Truth of the Christian Religion,’ and you will 
there meet with abundant testimony to the truth of all the princi- 
pal facts recorded in Genesis. The testimony is not that of Jews, 
Christians,priests; itis the testimony of the philosophers, historians, 
and poets of antiquity. The oldest book in the world is Genesis; 
and it is remarkable that these books which come nearest to it in 
age, are those which make either the most distinct mention, or the 
most evident allusion to the facts related in Genesis, concerning 
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the formation of the world from a chaotic mass, the primeval in- 
nocence and subsequent fall of man, the longevity in the first 
ages of the world, the depravity of the antediluvians, and the 
destruction of the world. Read the tenth chapter of Genesis. It 
may appear to you to contain but an uninteresting narrative of the 
descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth; a mere fable, an invent- 
ed story, adown-right lie. No, sir, it is one of the most valuable 
and the most venerable records of antiquity. It explains what all 
profane historians were ignorant of, the origin of nations. Had 
it told us, as other books do, that one nation had sprung out of 
the earth they inhabited; another from a cricket, or grass-hopper; 
another from an oak; another from a mushroom; another from a 
dragon's tooth; then, indeed, it would have merited the appella- 
tion you, with so much temerity, bestuw upon it. Instead of 
these absurdities, it gives such an account of the peopling of the 
earth, after the deluge, as no other book in the world ever did 
give; and the truth ot which, all other books in the world, which 
contain anything on the subject, confirm. The last verse of the 
chapter says: “These are the families of the sons of Noah, after 
their generations in their nations; and by these were the nations 
divided in the earth, after the flood.” It would require great 
learning to trace out precisely, either the actual situation of all 
the countries in which these founders of empires settled, or to as- 
certain the extent of their dominions. This, however, has been 
done by various authors, to the satisfaction of all competent 
judges; so much, at least, to my satisfaction, that, had I no other 
proof of the authenticity of Genesis, I should consider this as suffi- 
cient. But, without the aid of learning, any man who can barely 
read his Bible, and has but heard of such people as the Assyrians, 
Elamites, the Lydians, the Medes, the Ionians, the Thracians, will 
readily acknowledge that they had Assur, and Elam, and Lud, and 
Madia, and Jaran, and Tiras, grandsons of Noah, for their respec- 
tive founders; and knowing this, he will not, I hope, part with 
his Bible as a system of fables. I am no enemy to philosophy; 
but when philosophy would rob me of my Bible, I must say of it, 
as Cicero said of the twelve tables: ‘This little book alone exceeds 
the libraries of all the philosophers in the weight of its authority, 
and in the extent of its utility.’ ” 


We might quote many passages from this book, illustrating 
the weakness of Paine as a logician, and the gentle strength of 
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Bishop Watson in his replies. But I am more interested to note 
that Watson nearly always tells Paine that his arguments were 
not original; that they had been used by Spinoza Bolingbroke, or 
some other skeptical writer long before Paine used them; and 
when [ pick up one of Ingersoll’s addresses, and find the same 
things, with an original curl of the lip, or flash of wit, I am con- 


strained to the belief, that infidelity, has long ago exhausted every 


possible resource of sophistry against God and his Book, and that 
nothing but pure willfulness is now at the back of every skeptical 
effort. Even the so called modern “higher criticism,” flashes out 
in Paine’s borrowed sentiments and logic, and Bishop Watson’s 
reply in eyery case is an ample reply to the best things said by 
the advocates of this so called scientific examination of the Bible. 

In closing his review of Paine’s comments on the Old Testa- 
ment, he says: ‘You conclude your objections tov the Old Testa- 
ment in a triumphant style: ‘I have gone’, you say, ‘through the 
Bible’ (mistaking here as in other places the Old Testament for 
the Bible) ‘as a man would go through a wood with an axe on 
his shoulders, and fell trees; here they lie; and the priests, if they 
can, may replant them. They may, perhaps, stick them in the 
ground, but they will never grow.’ ” 

“And is it possible that you should think so highly of your 
performance as to believe, that you have thereby demolished the 
authority of a book which Newton, himself, esteemed the most 
authentic of all histories; which by its celestial light illumines the 
darkest ages of antiquity; which is the touchstone whereby we 
are enabled to distinguish between true and fabulous theology; 
between the God of Israel, holy,. just and good, and the 
impure rabble of heathen Baalim; which has been thought 
by competent judges to have afforded matter for the 
laws of Solon, and a foundation for the philosophy of Plato; which 
has been illustrated by the labor of learning, in all ages and coun- 
tries; and been admired and venerated for its piety, its sublimity, 
its veracity, by all who are able to read and understand. No, sir. 
You have gone, indeed, through the wood, with the best intention 
in the world, to cut it down, but you have merely busied yourself 
in exposing to vulgar contempt a few unsightly shrubs, which 
good men had wisely concealed from public view, You have en- 
tangled yourself in thickets of thorns and briars; you have lost 
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your way on the mountains of L2banon, the goodly cedar trees 
whereof, lamenting the madness, and pitying the blindness of your 
rage against them, have scorned the blunt edge, and the base tem- 
per ot your axe, and laughed, unhurt, at the feebleness of your 
stroke. In plain language, you have gone through the Old Tes- 
tament, hunting after difficulties, and you have found some real 
ones, and these you have endeavored to magnify into insurmount- 
able objections to the authority of the whole book. * ad ° 
Apparent difficulties you have represented as real ones, without 
hinting at the manner in which they have been explained. You 
have ridiculed things held most sacred, and calumniated charac- 


ters esteemed most venerable; you have excited the scoffs of the 
profane, increased the skepticisms of the doubtful, shaken the 
faith of the unlearned, suggested cavils to the disputers cf this 


world, and perplexed the minds of honest men who wish to wor- 
ship the God of their fathers in sincerity and truth. This, and 
more, you have done, in going through the Old Testament; but 
you have not so much as glanced at the great design of the whole, 
at the harmony and mutual dependence of the several parts; you 
have said nothing of the goodness of God in promising that 
through the seed of Abraham, all the nations of the earth were to 
be blessed; you have passed by all the prophecies respecting the 
coming of the Messiah, though they absolutely fix the time of his 
coming, and of his being cut off; described his office, character, 
condition, sufferings and death in so circumstantial a manner, 
that we can not but be astonished at the accuracy 

pletion in the person of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

And this fault to which the Bishop refers, is, indeed, the 
great fault ofall who criticise the Bible. If a man should, for 
the first time, see a watch, he would not be interested in any one 
part so much as in the end for which the watch was made. In 
this, he would be interested first of all, and then his mind would 
go back to the invention in admiration and praise. If by some 
blunder the figures had been misplaced on its face, if there should 
be somewhere an incongruity in the engravings on the case, or 


of their com- 


even if he should see imperfections in the brass, or steel, of which 
the wheels and springs were made, he would not condemn the 
watch as useless, so long as it is a keeper of time. 

So also the word of God has a great end—and that end the 
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redemption of men through Jesus Christ our Lord. It teaches 
men how to be saved from sin, from sorrow, from the grave,— 
saved in heaven. It reveals God as all that is high, and holy, and 
pure, and good. It teaches men to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with their God. It promotes righteousness in the 
earth, and purity in the hearts of all who believe in Jesus. It 
changes the lion to the lamb, the raven to the dove. It changes 
swords into plowshares, and spears into pruning hooks. It is the 
great regenerating and uplifiting power of God to bring about a 
millennium of righteousness and goodness from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth. It is tull of promise and therefore full of hope. 
It is a sulace in sickness, a comfort in times of sorrow, a council- 
lor in times of trouble, and the voice of the shepherd through the 
valley of the shadow of death. I care not how many flaws you 
may find in the veneering of the organ, so the tones are elevating 
and sweet. I may not be able to answer criticisms as to this pass- 
age or that; as to one autkor or another; but I can not but be- 
lieve that a Book so full of power, must have eminated from Him 
who is the fountain of all wisdom and truth. R. Morrett. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


In his system of philosophy, Comte makes out three stages of 
intellectual development, which he calls the 7heological; the 
Metaphysical, and the Positive. In less technical language they 
may be named the Religious, the Scholastic, and the Scientific. It 
is claimed that this scheme represents not only the order, but also 
the range, of human development, both as respects the individual 
and the race. Whilst this system does not harmonize exactly 
with the present evolution philosophy, it has obtained wide celeb- 
rity and acceptance, especially among the half-educated. Among 


the half-educated we may place many a so-called learned man. A 
man who studies theology only, though he be a D. D.; or a man 
who studies physics only, though he bea F. R. S., is but a par- 
tially educated man. 
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That this Positive Philosophy is subversive of Christianity is 
evident; for, according to it, religion is a thing of the past—a 
phase of progress through which enlightened nations have already 
gone. It is worth while, therefore, to make a careful examina- 
tion of this system, for the benefit of Christian readers. We 
might refute this doctrine by an appeal to facts. It would not be 
difficult to show that Christianity, so far from being a thing of 
yesterday, represents the most universal, vigorous, and aggressive 
intellectual activity of the age; that it also represents the most 
wide-spread, systematic, and vigorous social organization of the 
world. Statistics show that the “leaven” is still working in the 
three measures of humanity's meal; that the “mustard seed” of 
outward organization is still growing. Christianity, as to fact, 
is neither obsolete, nor obsolescent. In this way we might see 
that there is likely something wrong in the Positive Philosophy, 
but it is the purpose of this article to find out, if possibl», what is 
wrong in it. 


Tne founder an 1 apostles of this system command our respect 


by their evident desire to base their philosophy upon the double, 
but parallel lines of psychologic and historic facts. The great 
law that the order of development for the individual and the 
species is the same, is fully recognized, and a confident, and evi- 
dently sincere appeal, is constantly made to it. Let us not fear to 
make this concession. He is incapable of explaining 


g, criticising, 
or understanding, any great system of philosophy, or polities, or 
religion, who supposes it to be an intentional imposture; or who 
supposes the system itself, to be wholly without truth, or principle. 
Such systems as are false and dangerous, are dangerous in the 
degree that the false is intimately associated with the true; and if 
this degree is so great as to deceive their expounders and defend- 
ers, no hasty and heated examination on the part of opponents 
will detect the error. Let us then proceed carefully and coolly. 

Comte thus traces the stages of individual development as 
pertains to the intellect. At first all causes lie in the domain of 
the supernatural. To childhood, fairyland is a reality and Santa 
Claus is a veritable dispenser of gifts; an unquestioning and super- 
stitious faith is uppermost. In the second stage, these notions are 
discarded as childish, and the mind of youth seeks a reasonable ex- 
planation of things. The reasonableness of the explanation is 
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partly logical, but chiefly authoritative; scarcely at all experi- 
mental, except subjectively, as indicated by the word logical; for 
saying thata thing is logical is only sayingthat it agrees with 
subjective experience. That this necessarily coincides with objective 
experience,or observation,was the error of the Schoolman; or rather, 
that subjective experience could be understood at all independent 
of objective experience. It is quite possible that in the third 
stage, the “Positive,” the other extreme, is represented—the at- 
tempt to understand objective experience without reference to the 
subjective; to understand physics, independent of psychology. 
However, in the secoud stage of mental development, belief rests 
chiefly upon the dictum of the teacher, and phenomena are ex- 
plained by reference to certain doctrines. In the last stage, phe- 
nomena and their causes are brought to the test of observation 
and experiment, and belief becomes fosétive; no longer faith, but 
knowledge. 

He discovers the same order of development in the progress of 
humanity, as learned from history. First, the long infancy of the 
race, during which it was sunk in superstition, and breathed the 
air of supernaturalism. Then came that age of subjective scholas- 
tic philosophy, reaching back from Bacon so many generations; 
and on this side of Bacon and DesCartes, the positive stage; the 
age of objective philosophy—the scientific. In this age the realm 
of the supernatural is abolished, and, 0 course, religion is at an 


end. There is a certain flavor of philosophic flattery about this, 


which renders it exceedingly palatable to our modern self-sufticien- 
cy; but more than that, it seems to be borne out by the facts. 
These stages of development are plainly discoverable, both in the 
individual and in the race, and their parallelism is fairly made out. 
The Positive Philosophy is certainly founded on fact, but we may 
discover in this case, what is generally true, that the philosophy 
is vastly broader than the fact—the building than the foundation. 

Let us construct a system of philosophy after the manner of 
Comte. Let us name our three stages of individual development, 
the age of /ath; the age of Zope; and the age of Zove. Infancy 
is the age of faith. It accepts truth and falsehood with equal 
readiness, and the most extravagant stories awaken no suspicion. 
Credulty is both motive and guide. The youth breaks away from 
this domination, and begins to recogonize another stimulus and 
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directing power for activity. Whether we call it ambition, or 
aspiration, it is essentially the hope that reaches forth to some 
future good, and is ¢e characteristic of youth. At last there comes 
a period when this is no longer the dominant impulse. There 
comes a time when the prophecies going before on us, and by 
which we have warred our warfare, are all fulfilled or falsified. 
By mid-life the man has given up the idea of being President of 
the U. S., or some other great thing. The lofty aspiration has 
prompted much noble endeavor, and so been fruitful of good, but 
as a mainspring of action has quite worn out. What now is left 
as the great motive to doing and daring? It is Zove. If by this 
stage the heart has not been securely placed in the products of 
past toil; in the ties of friendship, and domestic affection, life has 
miscarried, and will surely stagnate. Unless the soul comes at 
last under the dominion of love it becomes 4/ase. Love, therefore, 


is greatest, not only because it is the fulfilling of the law of pres- 
ent duty, but becanse it is the fulfilling of the law of individual 
development—of destiny. 

Now the steps of this development bring us out at quite a 
different place from that reached by the Positive Philosophy. In 


that the end is fo 4now; in this it is ¢o dove. Before deciding be- 
tween them, let us see if we can identify our three stages of pro- 
gress in the broad historic panorama. In tribal and national de- 
velopment they may be plainly discerned. At first all social ac- 
tivity is inspired aud directed by the priest-king, through super- 
stitions—credulity. Then comes the period of conquest and aggran- 
dizement—of ambition, aspiration, 4ofe. This is the grand im- 
pulse of national activity. Then comes the age of love, that is, 
patriotism; or should come; for it is herein that national life has 
usually failed. Most that has been called patriotism has been 
simply ambition, the desire to triumph over enemies; but if national 
life does not at last settle down to the love of social peace and 
order for its own sake, ruin and disintegration result. Enslaved 
Israel, credulously following the miracle-working Moses out 
through the forty years of wilderness life, aptly illustrates the first 
stage. Israel in Canaan, from Joshua to David, represents the 
second stage; and Israel since, clinging with a deathless love to 
her customs and institutions, represents the third stage. The gen- 
eration which came out with Moses had as little relish for the cor- 
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quest of Canaan, as infancy has for the conquest of ambitious youth. 
There was nothing for God to do but let them die in the desert. 
This spirit of conquest reached its fulness in the reign of David, 
and as happens with all nations, and at last is happening to the 
world, the ambition for glory,—42Ze, as a national impulse, died 
out. 

In the broader reaches of race development we see the same 
order. That early age of superstitions and blind credulity first; 
then the long age when the world sought the oracle and the 
prophet, and the expectation of all nations kept them looking to 
the future with a patient hope. This dim light both encouraged 
and guided the world’s progress. We are already prepared to find 
that the last dispensation is the age of love, and its embodied 
Zeitgeist is the loving, helpful Son of Man. Paul in the 13th 
chapter of First Corinthians marks out these stages for the de- 
velopment of the Church itself. The infant Church bases all upon 
the faith inspired by miracle; but by and by reaches out with an 
ambition for world conquest. This seems to be the present phase 
of the development of the Church; not that we have no need of 
faith, but that it is being colored by the increasing light to the 
radiance of aspiration. Finally the millenium, which, come when 
it may, and end when it may, will be the reign of lovee What if 
tongues shall cease, and miracle shall vanish away; what if the 
aspiration of the Church miscarried at first in the effort for politi- 
cal empire, it still gave to it a tremendous energy which is now 
being turned to better account in missionary enterprise, and shall 
not cease till the kingdom of this world (not kingdoms, as in the 
common version, but kingdom, i. e. dominion) shall become 
Christ’s. Then ove shall abide, and it will not be much matter 
whether the Son of Man find faith on the earth or not. Its work 
will have been done. 

We have now traced and verified these three stages of devel- 
opment, namely, of Faith, of Hope, and of Love, in the individual, 
the nation, the Church, and may be sure that they are not wholly 
imaginary. Itis not the same phase of development, however, 
traced in the Positive Philosophy. Paul recognized that the end 
of a certain phase of developement was fo £xow—to know fositive- 
/y, even as we are known; but at the same time he saw a further 
and a higher end, namely, ¢o /ove. Yet these are not two devel- 
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opments, but different phases of human development. We may 
call ours morad, but at the same time we relegate it to a depart- 
ment of human nature. When Comte calls his positive, he does 
the same thing, but fails to notice that he is making out of a 
special, subordinate, partial phase, a philosophy of universal de- 
velopment. This is empiricism in its worst form. 

Man possesses one faculty which is appetent of truth; another 
which is appetent of beauty; and another of right. We call them 
respectively judgment, taste, conscience. All recogonize the dis- 
tinctions of intellectual, esthetic, and moral natures, or faculties, 
which discern Jifferent properties in the objective world, and in 
their activity give three distinct products, namely, science, art, 
law. These natures are distinct upon physiological grounds as 
well, and may be developed separately, and by such different 
methods as to give rise to schools and associations, which do not 
recogonize that they have anything in common. Instance scien- 
tists and preachers. Then in the development of no one of these 
departments can we find a criterion for the development of the 
others, much less for the whole range of human progress. It will 
be seen that the development set forth in the Positive Philosophy 
falls wholly in the ¢xted/ectua? domain, and can only be regarded 
as universal by neglecting all other departments of human nature. 
But further examination will show that it does not represent the 
whole range even of intellectual development. To make this 


plain let us map out the scope and limits of intellectual develop- 
ment, and this we can do with great certainty. 


Whatever may be cur theories concerning the nature and 
source of our thought materials; of ideas, notions, or concepts, it 
is evident that the mind deals with them; combines, arranges, and 
understands them, according to certain laws, conditions, or rela- 
tions, which we call laws, or bonds of association. These condi- 
tions, as of space, or time, or likeness, or causation, modify and 
give character to our intellectual activity, whether it be remem- 
bering, or perceiving, or reasoning. Moreover there is a natural 
order in which the mind recogonizes and conforms to these con- 
ditions. Psychology points this out in the intellectual growth of 
each individual. Infancy first exercises its powers upon the sim- 
ple and obvious space relations. It learns the relative places of 
objects in its little world, and their size and shape, but is utterly 
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innocent of likeness and contrast, or of cause and effect. The 
baby not only fails to see that the photograph represents some- 
body, but that it represents axydody. 

In the second stage the mind exercises itself in this very mat- 
ter of similarity and contrast. This is a new condition of thought- 
action; a new way of grouping ideas; a new means of knowing 
things. Yet its first and simplest exercise is intimately associated 
with space relations. The first distinction is of form. In attack- 
ing the alphabet the chi.d must first learn the letters by discrimi- 
nating their forms. It then discriminates their sounds, and uses, 
and here we have an epitome of what 1s popularly called education, 
namely, the training of the mind to the work of discrimination; 
not simply in the matter of forms and sounds, but also in colors, 
actions, uses. Though this does not constitute the whole of edu- 
cation, this knowing things by their likeness and contrast, is its 
most prominent feature, especially in youth. What the child 
does with the alphabet it does with the digits; all the way from 
the simplest combinations to the complex formulae of higher 
mathematics, it is, at bottom,a work of comparison. The same 
mental work is expended upon words, plants, animals; beginning 
with contrasted forms, sfecées, and ending with contrasted uses; 
which suggests the last and highest stage of intellectual activity, 
in which the mind is concerned, not chiefly with likeness and con- 
trast, but with des/g7, just as we have seen in the first and lowest 
it is chiefly concerned with space relations. Paul epitomized the 
whole philosophy of education, so-called, when he taught that by 
reason of zse, (exercise, ) the moral senses should be trained to 
discern good and evil; for man’s wisdom lies largely in his power 
to discriminate differences—“distinguish things that differ.” Nor 
is great wisdom required to distinguish things that differ by much, 
but by little. The trained eye of the cashier perceives the differ- 


ence between the genuine bill and the counterfeit, which to the 


inexperienced is just like it The great artist detects the infinites- 
imal variation in shade or color, which is invisible to the common 
eye. The master in music detects the false note which is so nearly 
right as to deceive the million. An Agassiz notes a peculiarity in 
structure which is lost to ordinary perception. However, the dif- 
ference itself is not the important thing, nor could we conceive 
how a man’s stock of wisdom could be increased by simply know- 
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ing differences for their own sakes. The noting difference is but, 
a means of knowing the things which differ, and when they differ 
by infinitesimals and we still know them as distinct, such knowl- 
edge is almost perfect. When difference vanishes quite, we have 
identity, but with it goes our vantage ground of knowing. In 
mathematics we approach this fatal line, which if we cross the 
equation becomes identical and nothing comes of it. The certainty 
of mathematical knowledge, derived by means cf the equation, 
nevertheless, depends upcn the fact that the two equal, (not iden- 
tical,) members, differ by almost nothing. 

If this were a sermon it would be no digression to remark 
that the fool’s question far excellence, is the stereotyped, but un- 
fortunately not copyrighted one. “What's the difference?” By 
right, it should be punctuated with an exclamation mark, in the 
shape of a club; for it always comes as a menacing notice of self- 
defence. But as this is not a sermon, there's the difference, and 
we will proceed to the third stage of mental development in the 
domain of causation, In this the mind begins to inquire into 
causes and effects; to find out how phenomena are produced. 
Whether the idea of causation be ultimate, or proximate; whether 
it be intuitional, or derived from our own conscious volition, or 
derived from experience, it is true that upon it is based a distinet 
phase of intellectual activity, and it belongs to a later stage of in- 
tellectual development than the relation of space, or likeness and 
contrast. The highest possible thought relation is that of design, 
and is the basis of the last and highest stage of mental growth. 
It is unfortunate that the philosophers have obscured and com- 
promised this relation by calling it “final cause;” but, whether 
they are right or wrong, it is distinct enough to affurd basis for a 
distinct phase of mental activity. 

We have now traced four steps, or stages, of intellectual de- 
velopment. 1. That in which thought busies itself chiefly in 
space relations; 2. That in which it deals with ideas upon the 
basis of likeness and contrast; 3. That in which it is busy with 
cause and effect; 4. That in which it deals with design — means 
and ends. Psychologists recognize this as the order and compass 


of mental growth, but have never sought to trace and verify these 
stages in the intellectual progress of the human race. Yet here, 


in the broad, they may be best seen and understood. 
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Over the distant plains, through which human progress tuok 
its earliest way, are scattered the colossal remainzs of mounds, and 
towers, and walls, and pyramids. Looking upon them as the 
earliest records of man’s intellectual achievement—the first records 
of his mental development, what is the lesson? We are impress- 
ed with their vas¢vess, We describe them by their magnitude. 
They were so high, and so broad, and so thick, and we admire 
their space relations. We shall always run into error when we 
seek to read into them much more than these simple ideas. Nutice 
the vast amount of ingenuity and learning which have been wasted 
in trying to discover some mysterious and exalted meaning in these 


gigantic relics. Puzzling as are these explanations to the modern 
mind, they would have been tenfold more so to the ancient mind 
that conceived these structures. There doubtless was some simple 


and immediate evd, some necessity of war, or shelter, or religion 
which prompted to the beginning of this phase of activity; but 
this can never account for their grandeur, their glory of immensi- 
ty, any more than it will account for that feeling of awe with 
which we yet look upon them. To seek any adequate explanation 
of them upon the basis of des¢gx2 is vain. They were not for 
anything, in the sense in which we use the word for, but simply 
represent the triumph of the human intellect in the domain of 
simple space relations. Those vast structures are but the play- 
blocks of the world’s babyhood; reared with as little notion of de- 
sign, and with as little adaptation to after use, as the towers and 
castles of the nursery; but yet with the same interest and the same 
educational value. No wonder that they were abandoned in ma- 
ture growth for things of more interest. 

A later and more discriminating phase of this development is 
shown in the smaller but more graceful products of this activity, 
as seen in the Parthenon and other temples; but its fullest devel- 
opment is found in sculpture. Here we have the subtler space re- 
lations of outline and proportion, yet modified by the old ideas of 
size, as witnessed by the colossal proportions of ancient statuary, 
even the best. Statuary reached its zenith, once for all in the 
round of human history, in the days of Pheidias and Praxiteles. 
Many lament the decadence of the “classic art of seulpture,” and 
wonder when we shall regain the excellence of the Greek masters. 
Never till the world shall reach its second childhood. Those 
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wonderful statues were but the dolls of the world’s later infancy, 
carelessly flung away, scattered and broken, a pleasing and inter- 
esting litter in the nursery of the old homestead, which the kind- 
jy janitor, Time, has permitted to remain, as memorials of the 
far-off days of childhood. We look upon them as such with ten- 
der interest; but the “artistic” lamentation over them is born of 
that weakness, which would turn away trom the strength, and 
glory, and achievement of manhood to the conditions of infancy. 
Such conditions are neither possible nor desirable. Even the in- 
nocence of nudeness of ancient sculpture with us is an unworthy 
affection; doubly vicious, being both shameless and hypocritical. 
There is, too, something in this affectation of “art,” akin to that 
inexplicable sentimentality which, despising the responsibility of 
womanhood and motherhood, turns to the caressing of poodles. 
It seems to be the sentiment of mock-maternity so interesting and 
prophetic in childhood, but here sadly out of place. 

Be this, however, as it may, the simple conditions of space re- 
lation, first in the particular of magnitude, and then of outline 
and proportion, are uppermost and outermost in all the products 
of the human mind and hand; and gave character to all monu- 
ments of human skill and thought, from the days of the mound- 
builders to those of the Athenian sculptors. They have left their 
indelible impress also upon the philosophy and the religion of that 
first stage of man’s intellectual progress, of which the Greek statue 
marks the hither boundary. There it stands, and no flood of sen- 
timentality, nor any wind of false doctrine, can remove this land- 
vnark out of its place. 

Towards the close of this first period of development there 
was discovered a tendency tocombine these simpler space relations 
with those of likeness and contrast; first in the matter of light and 
shade, seen in bas-relief, and then in colors, painting. These 
-were both at first only adjuncts of architecture, and were after- 
wards differentiated into separate and distinct arts. Gradually the 
‘relation of likeness and contrast came to usurp more and more the 


place of the primary space relation, and at last became the great 


condition of intellectual activity; giving its character to the second 
great stage of development, in the three departments of Painting, 
Music, and Poetry. It is probable that during the earlier part of 
Ahe first stage, the faculties and senses employed in these three de- 
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partments of the second stage were so little developed, that mew 
hardly recognized their existence. There are many persons who 
are color-blind; that is, can only distinguish light and shade. 
There are reasons for supposing that this inability to distinguish 
colors, was common in the infancy of the race, if not universal.. 
There are those who have no “ear” for music, and the majority 
are yet unable to perceive all the complex relations of similar and 
contrasted sounds characterizing the “New Music.” This explains 
the unpopularity of the music of Wagner. It is hard and unim- 
passioned; that is, it deals in complicated harmonic correspond- 
ences, which are beyond the present development of the mas.es. 
Now, both music and musical talent are growing, and this suggests 
a time in the past when these faculties began to be quickened from 


their dormant condition. The same is true of Poetry. The many 
yet are unable to appreciate it for its own sake, but enjoy it, if at 


all, just as they do art and music, only when it is sensuous—when 
it appeals to the passions more than to the intellect. But these 
things will be better understood after a careful analysis of these 
sister arts. 

Obviously the soul and hedy of Painting is likeness and con- 
trast, as seen in light and shade; colours and tints; foreground and 
background; and in its highest form in the imitation of nature 
the /rkeness sought in landscape and portrait. Sometimes the ex- 
cellence of the great masters lay in the treatment of light and shade; 
sometimes in harmonizing colors, or the more difficult harmoniz- 
ing a multiplicity of figures and details; but so little were the 
space redations of the earlier arts of architecture and sculpture 
taken into account, that these “great masters” were almost uni- 
versally poor at drawing, and often ridiculously inaccurate. But 
why should they care tor the canons of space relations, when the 
world would judge them by the canons of likeness and contrast ? 
Nevertheless, Painting is more directly connected with space re- 
lations than either Music or Poetry, and we should expect it toe 
develop and reach its zenith first of the three. And this is just 
what has happened. The gvecat masters are the c/d@ masters, and 
we shall never behold their like again. They are of the past, yet 
not so far as the sculptors. Angelo, and Raphael and Titian and 
Rembrandt, and the rest, ure far this side of Pheidias and 
Praxiteles, as me might expect. Here again we may note a prev- 
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alent weakness of artistic sentimentality, which would eall the 
world from the higher plane of thought and culture it is just en- 
tering; from all its splendid practicality, so little understood in its 
philosophic import, and set it to the comparatively puerile work 
of coloring canvas, or chiseling marble. These should not, and 
cannot, become “lost arts; but as they are carried forward, with 
whatsoever degree of pertection, will never again be considered 
intel/ectual, but simply mechanical, Nothing can ever emanci- 
pate them from this subordinate rank to which they are assigned 
in the nature of things. Could another Raphael be produced, he 
would find himself compelled by fate to take up the comparatively 
menial work, Jike Dore and the rest, of illustrating the (AougAt of 
greater men. 

Music is concerned with the 2/Aexess and contrast of sounds. 
Some of these are simple and obvious, as in meloly; others are re- 
mote and obscure, as in harmony; but Music is so intimately asso- 
ciated with Poetry, both in its history and nature. that we may 
study them best together. All that is distinctively poetic hes 
wholly in the domain of likeness and contrast. Its simplest ele- 
ment is rhythm. which is the contrast of sounds, or syllables, as 
long and short; (primarily associated with space relations;) or ae- 
cented und unaccented—the balancing of thesis and arsis. The 


stately march of the voice in heroic verse, or its graceful tripping 


through livelier measures, affurds, through the ear, a pleasure 
analogous to that afforded, through the eye, by means of contrasted 
colors; and this exercise and enjoyment is essentially intellecuatl, 
whether what is ordinarily denominated the sense is perceived or 
not. This will explain that puzzling “seansion” of the ancient pro- 
sodists, and at the same time indicate what wasthought the chief 
feature in ancient poetry. In its recital rhythm must be set forth 
at the sacrifice of other features. It was the first state of Musie, 
differing from that of the present in degree of complexity, but not, 
perhaps, in its disposition to sacrifice all other qualities—the other 
children of the mother Muse —to its own supremacy. 

After a time there was introduced a remoter likeness of 
sounds in rhyme. In the simpler forms the like-sounding words 
occur at short and regular intervals, corresponding to melody in 
music. In later poetry the rhyming worJs oce ir at longer and more 
irregular intervals, with other involved and alternatiug rhymes, 
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intensifying the intellectual delight at the long-sought, finally- 
discovered correspondence. This is characteristic of our contem- 
poraneous poetry. To those whose ears were trained to the sim- 
pler rhythm and rhyme of Pope and the old songsters, this modern 
verse seems artificial, affected, and unsatisfactory; just as figured 
harmony is too complex and difficult to please those whose ears are 
only trained to simple melody. Among the masses the easier and 
simpler complications are still preferred, and we may question the 
educational value of poetry or music that is too popelar. 

Poetry earries its art, however, beyond the mere contrasting 
of sounds, but into this higher sphere of activity, Music has not 
yet succeeded in following it. True, we are told of working out a 
“musical thought;” and instrumental pieces are named as if they 
bore a whole chapter of thought and sentiment; but beyond a cer- 
tain sort of onomatopcria, all this can have little meaning. A step 
beyond the mere contrast of sounds in Poetry is seen in the par- 
allelism of Hebrew verse. Here little or nothing is made of rhythm 
and rhyme; but much of what we may call the sense-echo. 
Thought paired with thought for likeness and contrast. This is 
the highest simply “mechanical” feature in poetry, and gives their 
brilliant rhetorical character to the prose writings of English au- 
thors a century or two ago—those splendid masters of the semi- 
colon. Parallelism is at bottom a sort of rhetorical equation. The 
first member should contain a known, and the second an unknown 
quantity, or guédity, to be discovered and understood by means of 
this juxtaposition. This is one of the many points of likeness be- 
tween poetry and mathematics, the art and the science—twin sis- 
ter and brother—of Numbers. Each is a system of equalities and 
inequalities, that is, likenesses and contrasts, but do not suppose 
that the mathematical equation is an édentitation. 

Now, in the higher ranges of the poetic art, what are trope 
and metaphor; simile and antithesis; litotes and hyperbole; parable 
and allegory, but the application of the doctrine of likeness and 
contrast, not to forms and sounds, but to all the properties, actions, 
and uses of things which enter into intellectual concepts? No- 
where does the human intellect find such unbounded freedom, 
even amounting to license; nowhere does it have such unlimited 


range, with respect to likeness and contrast, as in Poetry. In 
poetry, therefore, we must look for the highest and most glorious 
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achievement of mind, in the whole sphere of likeness and contrast; 
but let us remember that this is not the 2ighest sphere of _intel- 
lectual activity, and that poetry does not represent the highest 
phase of human thought; nor indeed can it, for by how much 
thought is poetic, by so much it fails to be scientific, tails to at- 
tend to the higher relation of cause and effect. This is why Mil- 
ton, where he is most splendidly poetic, is often most absurdly un- 
scientific; and whether the thought be-a pleasant one or not, it is 
true that the dry light of science is fast dissolving much of the 
glorious (and marvelously, even suspiciously regular), frost-work 
of poetry, as well as the mists of superstition. 

Science, properly understood, is the activity of the human in- 
tellect in the sphere of causation; grouping the materials of 
thought according to this relation; and by all criteria, this is a 


higher plane than that of poetry, painting, music, or any other 


art. He is blind who can not see that the van of the world’s in- 
tellectual progress is already entering this domain. A new phase 
of social or mental progress calls for new leadership, and this is 
always resisted by the old leaders. ‘The very hopelessness of the 
resistance, however, lends it bitterness and desperation. Never- 
theless, it is plain that the leadership of thought is being more 
and more transf-rred from the old leaders to the scientists. Science 
itself is becoming less poetic; less a matter of arranging and 
kuowing by specific characters, that is, by likeness and contrast; 
and is becoming more truly scientific; more a matter of classify- 
ing and knowing by causes and origins, It is needless to say that 
this is the head and front of its offending. So long as Science 
contented itself with the poetic, imaginative work of noting like- 
nesses and contrasts in form and color; in making species, it look- 
ed innocent enough; but as soon as it began to look deep into 
structural differences, and to trace these back to their causes, the 
world took great alarm. In the time of Christ, the doctors ac- 
cused him of destroying the law, when he was only attacking their 
false interpretations of it; and so the teachers of the present sup- 
pose the breaking up of their old fanciful classifications, is the des- 
truction of all species. There is great dread lest this throwing of 
plants and animals into new and unexpected kinships, may put 
man to the necessity of being ashamed of his relatives. This is 
the silliest of all panics; tor the outcome of this inquiry must be 
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to place specific difference just where revelation put it long ago, 
upon origin,—causation,—each thing after its kind. In the whole 
range of nature nothing has ever been known to cross this line of 
causation, and there is no reason to believe that such a thing ever 
did, or ever can happen. 

The intellectual development of man, then, is entering upon 
its third stage: it is exploring the universe, arranging and explain- 
ing its phenomena with reference to causation. With the endless 
thread of this associational bond it is bravely endeavoring to bind 
up all phenomena intv a cosmic whole, and this again to a Great 
First Cause, all-sufficient, undivided, unwasting. This is a move- 
ment born not of the will of man; it is not the work of a school 
of philosophers; but it is a phase of development, the destined 
way of the resistless march of human progress. We might as 
well attempt to stop the oncoming tide of the ocean. But who 
should desire to stop it? An inquiry into causes is simply an in- 
quiry into forces and their modes of manifestation. What is there 
wrong or terrifying about this? How is man ever to assume the 
dominion to which God destined him, without a knowledge of 
causes and effects? By means of this he is subjugating the wild 
and warring forces of nature, instead of cowering superstitiously 
before them as a slavish suppliant. In the long period of man’s 
intellectual minority these forces, clothed in the lion-skins of 
superstitious mystery, swayed the mastery of terror over all hearts; 
to-day they are being recognized as our own beasts of burden, and 
led back to their proper service. Even Jupiter, taking refuge upon 
the highest crag of Olympus; bellowing and flaming forth his 


fury, has been captured and put submissively to work; bearing 


messages, holding torches, and is already being harnessed for 
grinding at the mill. Whence comes all this, but from this high- 
er mental development in the domain of cause and effect? The 
earlier ideas of outline and proportion, and of likeness and con- 
trast, are by no means forgotten, but carried forward into modern 
“art; subordinated, however, to the higher idea of cause and effect, 
as illustrated in the watch, the steam-engine, the telegraph, and a 
thousand other “inventions.” Inventions are but the findings of 
the human mind in the realm of causation. As a product of hu- 
man thought, the great Corliss engine outweighs all the old time 
achievements of the intellect, and you may throw into the other 
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scale the pyramids anl Purth2non; the statues of Pheidias and 
Praxiteles; the pictures of Raphael and DaVinci; and the poems of 
Homer, and Virgil, and Milton. It has all their majesty, and 
beauty of outline and proportion; all their external glory of unity 
and variety; all their music of rhythm and rhyme, and above all 
and dominating all, the wonderful adaptation of cause which 
makes it a thing of life, and movement, and a faithful servant of 
man. 

Having now seen that Science, properly understood, is but 
the human intellect at work in the third stage of its development; 
the sphere of causation; and having seen that the advance guard 
of human proyress is already entering this sphere, we are prepared 
to see that the three stages of the “Positive Philosophy” lie wholly 
within this last domain. The three stages of Comte are but three 
ways in which the haman mini has regarded phenomena—three 
attitudes with respect to causation. In the first, (the “Theolog-. 
ical,” as Comte calls it), there is no attempt to understand and ex- 
plain causation, but rather to put it out of the field of intellectual 
activity altogether. This was partly because the mind had other 
work to do, and partly because it was not yet ready for this work. 
But why should this ignorance, or ignoring, of causation be called 
“theological”? These ancient superstitions concerning causation, 
were no more necessarily connected with religion, or worship,than 
the modern superstitions; such as, the supposed effect which the 
moon has upon things in unaccountable ways; or the vagaries 
with respect to disease and its remedy. Is Ingersull a “theologi- 
an” because, like his ancient masters, he relegates causation to the 
realm of chance, disguised a little on the new mapsas the realm of 
“fortuity”’ ? Is Mr. Spencer a “theologian” because, beyond the 
limit of his ability to trace its operation clearly, he declares causa- 
tien to be a thing unknown, and unknowable? The truth is, 
this relegation of causation to the realm of the unknown, or put- 
ting it out of sight in any way, is not a religious but an intellect. 


ual phenomena. Agnosticism, ancient or modern, true or false, is 


a matter of philosophy and not of theology, and it is a fatal mis- 
take of this “Positive Philosophy,” and unscientific as well, to call 
one stage of intellectual development veligious, and another posé- 


tive. Had Comte understood his own philosophy better, he would 
have seen that he was tracing a single phase of intellectual devel- 
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opment, namely, with respect to causation; and would have called 
the first stage the Agnostic, instead of deceiving himself by call- 
ing it the Theological. In this first stage the mind was not only 
agnostic of causation, i. e., science, but also of likeness and con- 
trast, i. e., painting and poetry; it was gnostic, however, of space 


relations. He might properly have called his second stage the 
Scholastic; but would have done much better to call it the Semi- 
agnostic; for in this stage, whilst causation was not wholly ban- 
ished to the limbo of the unaccountable and unknowable, it was 
but partly recognized as a legitimate object of human inquiry. 
This inquiry, when pushed too far, was dangerous and irreverent, 
and must be limited and directed by the formule and dicta of the 
masters. Bacon and Des Cartes exploded this superstition and in- 
augurated the Gnostic stage; the stage of research, investigation, 
inquiry into phenomena and their causes, which Comte so badly 
and unscientifically calls the Positive. It is not strange that 
there are yet those who feel that there is something perilous and 
irreverent in this audacious intellectual work; that there are those, 
even among our religious teachers, who would trammel us with 
the formule and dicta of theological Schoolmen, namely, creeds; 
but, as we have seen, no danger need be apprehended; for as surely 
as these lines of causation are traced backward from the complex 
phenomena of nature, they converge into a single line of causa- 
tion, and it is the corner-stone of modern science that there is ONE 
great first cause, 

Now notice, and notice over and over again, that this is a 
purely zzfedlectual outcome. It is the outcome of a “skeptical” 
philosophy. There is no necessary religious element in it; simply 
because it is the product of an ¢vfe//ectua?l development. But why 
should Comte conclude there was a religious element in the first 
stage, when there is none in the last? Here is his fatal and 
wholly unphilosophie blunder. He called the tirst stage Theolog- 
ical, when it was simply Aguostic. If Spencer's partial agnosti- 
cism is not “theology,” why should the total agnosticism of the 
ancients, who relegated causation in general to the realm of the 
Unknown and Unknowable be called “theology?” Again, when 
Mr. Spencer calls this first cause the Unknowable, he limits the 
field ot human inquiry, not so narrowly but just as certainly, as 
the Schoolmen of a thousand years ago; or the superstitious an- 
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cients. Paul says the divinity, God-hood, in some measure, of this 
great first cause may be seen in it’s effects—the things made, and 
this is the view to which even skeptical philosophy is fast 
coming. Hear Matthew Arnold: “There is an Eternal Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” 

Before our view is complete we must glance at the fourth 
stage of intellectual development. already mentioned, and sug- 
gested in the quotation from Matthew Arnoid, namely, that which 
busies itself with the relation of Des‘gvx. The human mind has 
not fully entered this plane of its activity; has not entered this 
stage of its progress; nor will it, nor can it, till it has done its 
work, and fully developed its powers, in the domain of causation, 
—the present scientific phase. Scientists ignore the whole realm 
of design, which is but another name tor Providence. Some gif- 
ted seer, like Arnold, sees the realm from the “Pisgah of his exalted 
wit,” but strangely does not g» over to possess the land. Like 
the greater Moses, he will surely die in the Moabite border of sci- 
entific skepticism. 

Nor should we wonder at this conservatism of science, which 


refuses to accept the doctrine of desiza, and seeks to explain ev- 


erything from the hilf-premise of causation. It is the same spirit 


which resisted the present scientific phase, in the interest of the 
old scholastic doctrines. This conservatism is all right. It is but 
the safeguard pat upon the progress of hum mity, to keep it in its 
present work till it is well done, and prevent it rushing into the 
next stage before it is ready. Israel sought to get out of the wil- 
derness before it was disciplined, and to get into Canaan before it 
was prepared. 

Finally, note a few facts, the development and illustration of 
which must be reserved for another article. 1. Christianity, on 
its intellectual side, is essentially a doctrine of Causation and De- 
sign, falls in the third and fourth, the higher and the highest, 
stages of intellectual development. This makes it not a thing of 
yesterday; but of to-day, and to-morrow. 2. It has, therefore, led 
the march of intellect in both these domains of inquiry, and must 
still lead. 3. That its full development in the millenial state will 
depend upon the full development of these two phases of intellect- 
ual development. This will be the fulness of time. 

B. J. Raprorp. 
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The efforts of a body of Christians to teach the things of 
Christ often seem to result in very little good. Sometimes the 
failure in accomplishing good is only partial, or seeming failure. 
At other times it is actual failure. For partial or complete failure 
in agiven case, there are usually many causes. Among these, 
two may be mentioned: (1). The want of an intelligent under- 
standing of what Christianity really is; and (2), A disregard of 
the foundation on which rests instruction in Christ. Many work 
earnestly and faithfully, according to the one motto: Preach the 
gospel, whether men will hear or forbear. Many willing and de- 
voted congregations wonder why they do not see the fruits of their 
labors. Often the dithiculty is in the want of preparation of the 
soil into which the seed of the kingdom is to be east. 

I. As the school of Christ is organized for the specitie pur- 
pose of teaching the things of Christ to the people and of training 
those who become Disciples for glory and honor, it is in place to 
ask upon what this instruction is to rest. What, then, is the ba- 
sis of education in Christ? Whatare the parts of which this sum 
is made up? What are the factors which, if multiplied together, 
the required product is obtained? What are the elements which 
unite to form this body on which the structure of instruction in 
Christ and Christian character rests? 

It is not necessary to emphasize here the statement, that the 
things of Christ's kingdom are the subject-matter of instruction 
and of education—as much as the rules of Grammar, the princi- 
ples of Algebra, and the figures of Rhetoric. 

The history of God's dealings with the Jews proves this, and 
God’s means and methods of work during the age of the apostles 


establish this beyond question. The command of Christ to the 


Disciples was to go and to teach the nations the things concerning 
himself. In obedience to this instruction, the apostles went forth 
to their work. The apostles set in motion a new and mighty 
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agency of life and of work, which has increased in means and 
strength with the gathering ages. Their system of teaching took 
definite form, and obtained a name and a place among the great 
forces which act upon human society. But this is not all. In 
that which was taught, and in the manner in which the teaching 
yas done, divine purposes were accomplished; divinely appoint- 
ed agencies were set to work; divine patterns were made; 
divine guidance was followed; and divine power was man- 
ifest. That the methods of the apostles might not be lost to 
the Church and to the world; that the purposes might be known; 
that the work might be seen; that the pattern of divine work 
formed by the divine hand, might be used again; that the efforts 
of the apostles might be understood and emulated, Luke wrote 
the historic book that we call the Acts of the Apostles. This is 
the philosophy of the history of that which the apostles said and 
did—the reason for the production of the book and for its exis- 
tence in the world to-day. 
Growing out of this teaching of the things of Christ; produe- 
ed by the preaching of the Cross; arising from the labors and sac- 
rifices of the apostles; formed by the combination of new and liv- 


ing forces, new conditions, new surroundings, new modes of life, a 


new organ:zation of society; in fact, a new civilization came into 
being. To fulfill these new conditions; to supply the demands of 
the new society; to meet the wants of the new civilization; to feed 
the new life brought into being from the seed of the new birth, 
the tweuty-one epistles were written and were delivered to the 
churches and Christians for whom they were intended. As with 
the Acts of the Apostles, so with the Epistles, the want they sup- 
plied, and the necessity they met are the reasons for their produc- 
tion, and the grounds of their preservation. 

The story of the life of Christ, as told by the four Evangel- 
ists; the teaching of the apostles and the results of their labors, 
as recorded by Luke; and the development of the Christiin life, as 
unfolded in the twenty-one Epistles, have formed the subject-mat- 
ter—have been, when taken together, the text-book in Christian- 
ity during all the past of the reign of Christ. This is the one 
side of this subject. On what does this structure rest ? 

I]. In a general way man is often spoken of as a being of 
two parts—body and mind. 
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As a matter of fact, however, we know that man is something 
more than a union of these two elements. The being, called man, 
is, so to speak, in possession of a physical lite—that is, he has an 
animal existence; of an intellectual life—that is, he has an acting, 
determining mind; of a moral life— that is, he has a social nature; 
and of a spiritual life—that is, he has a spiritual nature, spiritual 
powers, and spiritual capacities and the enduring nature which be- 
longs to all forces. 

To the extent to which science is able to reach; so far as his- 
tory teaches us any thing of ourselyes; and so far as human expe- 
rience sheds any light upon this line of inquiry, it is established 
that the physical life of man forms the plain in which is found, and 
on which rests, the mental, the moral, and the spiritual life he 
lives on the earth. Nay, more, the bodily life forms the meeting- 
place—the half-way ground, and, therefore, the physical life oceu- 
pies a very unique and important place in the world of organic 
being. In the language of another, the body: “With all its beau- 
ties of form and of expression, with all its marvels of structure and 
of function, there is nothing whatever in it except some of the el- 
ementary substances which are common in the soil and in the at- 


mosphere. The four principal gases with lime, potash, sodium, 


phosphorus, and a little iron, are the constituents of the human 
body—of these in different combinations, and, so far as we know, of 
nothing else. The same general composition, with here and there 
an ingredient, less or more, prevails throughout the whole animal 
and vegetable world.” 

What do these known and admitted facts teach? This, at least: 
That the plain of existence represented by our bodily life, is the 
link of connection which God has formed and placed between the 
inorganic and lower organic world, on the one hand, and the men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual worlds on the other. The body is not 
only the house in which the mind has its home, its dwelling place, 
but it is, also, the mind’s lever of power, its instrument of cunnec- 
tion and communication, the machine through which it accom- 
plishes the ends for which mind and heart are given being. Out 
of this arises two important facts, or, perhaps, more properly 
classes of facts. 

(1). The bodily or physical life, the intellectual life, the 
moral life, and the spiritual life—each forms, and each represents 
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a plain of existence, and each is the link of connection, and the 
means or communication between the one next lower and the one 
just higher. That is, the physical life of man is the link between 
the mind and the inorganic world; the intellectual life is the link 
between the moral nature and the bodily existence; and the mor- 
al life is the link between the intellectual life on the one side, and 
the spiritual on the other. This may be stated thus: The 
inorganic world, at only a single remove, is the basis on which 
rests the body, into which God imbreathed the breath of lives, and 
man became a living soul; the bodily life is the basis on which 
rests the intellectual; the intellectual life is the basis on which 
rests the moral; and the moral life is the basis on which rests the 
spiritual. 

(2). The higher plains of life, and of activity, are not found, 
and cannut be reached, even if in existence, without the lower,and 
only up through the lower, as the avenue of approach. The lower 
may exist without the higher, but not the higher without the 
lower on which the higher rests as a house on its foundation. The 
higher may reach down aud lift up the lower—may be its crown 
of glory, and its exaltation of blessedness—may set it apart to 


higher and different uses—may influence it in a thousand ways, 


and the lower may rise up into the higher in its influence and in 
its manifold desires. 

Any two may overlap and interpenetrate; nevertheless it may 
be asserted in all confidence, that the higher forms, or plains of 
life, do not, and cannot, so far as we know, exist without the low- 
er on which to rest. In our present state we know nothing of 
mind—existence and activitv—independent of bodily life; and 
moral or social life is impossible where mind does not exist. And 
again, if man did not possess a moral nature, there could be no 
such thing as the higher lite in Christ—alliance with the divine 
nature of Christ—and growth in Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. There may be the body of man and not mind, but not the 
mind of man without the body. There may be mind without 
morality, but not morality independent of mind. There may be 
morality without spirituality, but not spirituality without moral- 
ity. Nor is morality the concomitant, simply, of the spiritual life, 
but the basis on which it rests in the same sense that the intel- 
lectual is the basis of the moral life. 
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III. We are now prepared for another statement, namely: 
The lower plain of life is the avenue of approach to the higher, 
and the lower forms of life, either singiy or in combination, are 
used by the higher as the instruments for the accomplishment of 
their ends. The eyes, “the windows of the soul;” the ears, the 
agents of the mind; and the hands, its ministers, are used in the 
efforts of the mind to communicate with the world, and they are 
the several gate-ways of approach to the objects of knowledge 
which stir our thoughts, awaken our feelings, and arouse our in- 
tuitions. 

Whatever may be true of innate, or connate ideas, funda- 
mental truths, axiomatic principles, and intuitions—and most as- 
suredly these have a place in every system of education and of 
philosophy, which is true to Nature and to man—it is true that 
the mind ean be reached—and reached alone through the bodily 
organs of perception and sensation. Take away the eye, the ear, 
the sense of touch, and the organs of smell and of taste, out, 
along which, so to speak, the mind travels to its contact with Na- 
ture and tothe conquest of the world, and notwithstanding its 
almost divine powers and capacities, its growth, instantly and for- 
ever ceases, and its light of health and healing, goes out in dark- 
ness and in death. The same is true of the moral nature. If you 
eliminate mind, and if the moral nature be lost, no such thing as 
spirituality, as applied to man in his relation to Christ and to. his 
kingdom, can exist. 


IV. We may get one step nearer by asking the questions: 
What is the moral life on which rests the spiritual? What is 
morality? What is the plain of moral action? What is the do- 
main of moral life? Within what realm does the moral law exer- 


cise its authority, and who are the subjects of its control? These 
questions are asked that we may get before the mind the extent of 
the moral plain, the limits of the moral life; and the line of sepa- 
ration between the moral and the spiritual. Morality—the moral 
law—the moral life—is the union of man with man—is the law of 
society —is the law of regulation which defines man’s relation 
to man, and controls him in his words and actions. 

Morality—the moral life—the moral law—includes the things 
enumerated by Paul, when he writes: ‘Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true; whatsoever things are honest; whatsoever 
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things are just; whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever things are 
lovely; whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” The mor- 
al Jaw is given in its extent and in its limits, and also in its appli- 
cation by the Teacher who made no mistakes in answering ques- 
tions and in solving problems when he said: ‘“Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

The relation of this highest law of man to man, eternal life, 
is shown when it is added: “Enter ye in at the strait gate,” that 
is, the gate of doing unto others as we would that others should 
do to us; and again when it is said: ‘Because strait is this gate 
(of doing to others, &c.), and narrow is this way,which leadeth unto 
life.” This is at the same time the line of separation and the link 
of connection between the moral nature of man and the spiritual 
life in Christ. This enables us to see how much is necessary by 
way of preparation for the new life in Christ, and to the high po- 
sition to which we are called by the gospel. 

That the lite in Christ may be all that God desires, the senses 
are to be cultivated and trained; the mind is to be formed; and the 
principles which govern in the rightful affairs of men, are to be 
seen and to be respected. The senses are to be educated, because 
they are the avenues to thought and to intellectual life and awak- 
ening. The mind is to be formed, that the perception may be 
clear, the judgment accurate, and the choice intelligent. The 
principles on which rest the laws of man’s duty and relation to 
man, are to be regulated, that he may know what is true, and 
good, and just; that he may do the truth, practice justice, love 
purity, live in honesty, cultivate loveliness, and respect the good. 

This is the moral plain upon which must rest, as a sure foun- 
dation, the instruction in Christ. From a less elevated position 
one will not be able to get an appreciative understanding of the 
sublime facts of the gospel, nor aclear perception of the govern- 
ing principles of the kingdom of Christ. J. A. Beatriz. 





THE NEW HEAVENS AND THE NEW EARTH-— 
SCIENTIFICALLY CONSIDERED. 


The New Testament speaks of “a new heaven and a new 
earth,” (ouranon kainon kai geen kainecn, Rev. 21:1), and also of 
“the first heaven and the first earth;” (Protos ouranos kai hee 
protee gee. ibid.), the one as now existing and the other to be 
among the facts of the future. The one is called “the present 
heavens and the earth” (407 nun ouranoi kai hee gee. 2. Pet. 3:7) 
and also “the former things” (fa prota, Rev. 21:5). “The first 
heaven and the first earth,” “the present heavens and the earth,” 
and “the former things” are all engrossed in a single phrase— 
“the things which are seen,” (fo d/epomenon. Heb. 11:3). These 
visible things were not made of things which do appear (e4 phat- 
nomenon), The Scriptures do not teach that the material, visible 
world was made “out of nothing,” as the Westminster Confession 
has taught for centuries, but out of things invisible and incogni- 
zable by pkysical eyes—as invisible as air, the gasses, electricity 
and magnetism. What these finer elements were, out of which 
this coarse material universe was “framed,’ it is impossible for 
us now to ascertain, for although we have analyzed many material 
substances into elements we suppose to be simple, we are not sure 
that they are simple. We cannot analyze oxygen, but this does 
not prove it to be incapable of further analysis; it only shows that 
we have reached the terminus of our ability in analyzing. And 
even if we could reduce to the last analysis every form of gross 
matter, we still would be uncertain whether these were the finer 
elements which the Creator synthetized into the present “things 
which are seen.” What higher chemical.combinations of various 
invisible things God may have effected, or what condensing ferce 
he may have used to coerce two or more originally simple substan- 
ces into one present, simple substance, it is useless to conjecture. 
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All we can know is that the elements that were turned into the 
present forms of things, were such as our eyes have never seen. 
It is clear that something existed before our forms of matter were 
made, and if that something was not material, it was, at any rate, 
substantial for matter and substance are by no means synonymous 
terms. All matter is substance, but all substance is not material, 
for magnetism, defying the laws of matter, will pass through a 
thick plate of glass and attract a piece of iron the same as if no 
glass were there. So that it does not follow that, because our 
world is material, it was made of pre-existing matter, for it may 
have been and very probably was created out of pre-existing imma- 
terial substance. We say yery probably, for the mere invisibility 
of a substance does not prove it to be immaterial, for the atmos- 
phere is both material and invisible. The still air escapes detec- 
tion, not only by our eyes, but by all the five senses of the body. 
If we attempt to look at it, we discover neither color nor form; we 
may smell ordors or fragrance borne along by it, but pure air we 
-annot smell, neither can we teel it between our fingers, nor taste 
it, nor hear it. As air is real matter, weighing fifteen pounds to 
the square inch, and yet is incognizable by any of our physical 
senses, the mere fact that we do not and could not have seen the 
elements out of which “the things which do appear” were made, 
dces not prove that they were immaterial, and yet, the high prob- 
ability is that they were unorganized substances, whether material 
or immaterial. 

That they were unorganized is most reasonable. Two thirds 
of all the thousands of discovered nebulw are unorganized matter, 


as is clearly proved by the lines of the spectroscope. Then we 
have the circulating fields of meteoric matter, into the neighbor- 
hoods of which our planet, and perhaps, other planets sometimes 
come and receive contributions, not to mention the tails of comets 


and other forms of similar character. That the universe, includ- 
ing all discovered and undiscovered nebulw, is as yet more than 
half unorganized, is very probable, and this is a decided intima- 
tion that the “things which do not appear” out of which the 
“worlds were framed by the word of God,” were unorganized sub- 
stances. The spectral lines from the organized nubule—about 
one third of the whole—are very different from those cf the un- 


organized, for these latter are beyond question cast from gasseous 
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substances. Astronomers believe that the process of: organization 


is still going on, and that in course of astronomical ages, iniiumer- 
able worlds will be the ‘result. Each nebula seems to be a uni- 
verse set out in space to itself, at a respectful distance from every 
other universe, and as our 100,000,000 fixed stars were probably 
once an unorganized mass of gasses, or other elements, just as oth- 
ers now are, the conclusion is strengthened that the “things which 
are seen’ were “framed” out of unorganized substances, whatever 
kind of substances they may have been. 

Although the accumulated and banked up massés of gases in 
a whole nebula may be “seen” by great telescopes, this is no con- 
tradiction of Paul’s assertion that the world was made of things 
“which do not appear,’ for on our earth they do not appear, as 
they are not sufficiently massed in any one place to be seen by us, 
besides, he was not anticipating the powers of the then unlooked 
for artificial eye, that now discovers them. Nor does Paul under- 
take to tell us anything of the nature or qualities of those ele- 
ments, as it was no part of divine revelation to teach astronomy or 
any other science, especially questions so recondite and unsearcha- 
ble as this would have been. It is sufficient for us to know that 
water, for example, “was not made of things which do appear,” 
for it explodes into elements that take no shape nor color before 
our eyes. But it is undeniable that when God “framed” water, he 
made it out of oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen. These elements 
then must have had an existence before ever there was a drop of 
water in the universe anywhere. They are older than water, and so 
with all the other components of all other material substances, and 
it is unscientific for the Westminster Confession to say that God 
made water out of nothing. The question, then, would rise: 
Whether he made these elements of water out of nothing? and we 
will allow those to prove that who can. Whether these elements 
were in the line of “condensations” or “synthesis” of substances 
from “God's exterior nature?” as held by Dr. Wilford Hall, is a 
question that does not come before us in this paper. 

We have been careful, thus far, to add philosophy and science 
to revelation, in order to show from all authorities, that the phys- 
ical universe was not a product out of nothing—that it was rather 
the result of @ change of substance from one form into another, 
the elements being condensed or synthetized into solid rock, water, 
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animal and vegetable matter. For this thought we will have 
special use in other pages of this essay and therefore desire to em- 
phatically accent it here, as laying the foundation of our philoso- 
phy in discussing other changes wrought out in developing “the 
new heavens and the new earth.” Common air is the mere syn- 
thesis of its elements from a free state into this combination—a 
change from one state into another. The air was not, therefore, 
“made out of nothing,” but is the product of its component parts, 
manipulated by an Almighty Mind that knew the proportions of 
each, both as to weight and volume, and that so interlocked the 
infinitesimal molecules of each, that no untrained hand can “put 
asunder what God has joined together.” As “these vile bodies 
shall be changed into the likeness of Christ’s glorious body,” it is 
clear that the new bodies are not to be new creations out of noth- 
ing, and so “the present heavens and earth” are but the phenome 
ena or appearances of things that existed befure, but did not pre- 
sent themselves to sight. Just as heat can bein both a latent and 
sensible state, so can matter be at one time invisible and again 
visible—the same matter. It has been thought important to note, 
particularly, tne relation of phenomenal matter to its former state, 
when elementary and unphenomenal, in order to understand the 
next movement of Divine Power, when he will use the present 
material to make “the new heavens and the new earth,” because, 
in the progress ot this irresistible evolution of all things under the 
divine manipulation, it is desirable to sustain this vertebral col- 
umn of truth—that each new creation is but a refinement of the 
substances that dominated the previous dispensation. It is re- 
markable, and must be gratifying to every believer in the Bible to 
note the unconcealed phenomenal friendship that exists between 
nature and revelation in all the eschatological teachings of both; 
and no real student of these two great witnesses for God, ever fears 
a collision between them,or quakes at apparent discrepances devel- 
oped by incipient studies in either. 

In this confidence we quote the apostle of the circumcision 
(2. Pet. 3:10) as to the next step to be taken by the Almighty in 
refining and in purifying this earth—“The day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night, in which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be burnt 
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up.”—“Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of 
God wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat.” These “heavens” that are 
to “pass away” are of course the regions of the air, and the declara- 
tion is that the air “shall pass away with a great noise’’—a noise 
to be produced, perhaps, by the explosion of the air, similar to 
that produced by the sudden separation of water into its parts. 
It is next to certain that the air wil not be simply reduced back 
to its original elements to be left in that state, for that would be 
making no progress toward the purer, and higher, and deathless 
condition of things toward which all things are evidently tending. 
The air, if needed in any way in the new earth, will be “changed” 
into what will be suitable to the next and spiritual state of man. 
It will not be such as can float miasma and deathful diseases to 
the destruction of life, as it now does. But as it would have been 
impossible for any of us, had we lived before our common air was 
made, to foretell what kind of ¢ertium guid its elements would 
form when thus synthetized, so it is now impossible to guess the 
nature of that future product that may serve a corresponding pur- 
pose in our spiritual lungs, when we are made like unto Christ’s 
own glorious body. And as the free atmospheric gases could serve 
no useful purpose in fleshy lungs until they were changed into 
air, it is certain that our air must be “changed” by a far higher 
analysis into another something adapted to our glorified bodies, be- 
fore it can have any place in the new heavens and the new earth. 
Nor will this heavenly atmosphere be a new creation out of noth- 
ing, for as God used previously existing materials, out of which to 
make the first atmosphere, so will he use the material now on 
hand to provide for a corresponding want when “we bear the im- 
age of the heavenly.” 

In the same line of development, another New Testament 
writer says: ‘And I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away and there was no 
more sea.’ “No more sea,” implies that in this final refinement 
of matter, water is included among the elements “that shall 
be dissolved” The oxygen and hydrogen that go to make up the 
sea and all waters, will be set free from their present combinations 
to be disposed of as the Architect of the new heavens and the new 
earth shall determine. Although the liquid, into the composition 
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of which they entered here, will not be needed by spiritual bodies, 
they can very easily be made tributary to a corresponding want 
on that new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. The sea and 
all its accessories are pestiferous and must be in some way dispos- 
ed of before the ushering in of a dispensation in which there is to 
be “no more death,” for the elements and conditions of death must 
be dissolved before death itself shall be destroyed. Now, whatever 
that article of common use may be in the next world that will 
correspond to water in this life, it will not be a new creation, 
ab initio, but will be spiritualized from material found now on 
earth, for God’s purpose is not to destroy matter, but to ecrystal- 
ize it into something finer and altogether incorruptible, and suited 
to the wants of our spiritual bodies. The purest diamond is but 
pure carbon, sometimes found in the form of charcoal, and He 
who can so readily flash a piece of charcoal into a diamond, will 
find no trouble in converting the most ponderous material sub- 
stances into perfect homogeneity with our heavenly state. So 
then there shall be “no more sea,” for its continued existence 
would imply the continuation of the present heavens and earth, 
with all their death-bearing elements, as it is this day. Since 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” it follows 
that everything related thereto must, for similar reasons, be dis- 
posed of also, in order that Christ may be able to “subdue all 
things unto himself” in an indestructible and spiritual homoge- 
neity. 

Not only are the air and water to be “dissolved,” but the 
solid “earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned 
up.” We shall have no need of soil, nor rock, nor vegetable, nor 
of any gem or precious metal when we begin to “bear the image 
of the heavenly.” We will need none of this heavy earth, nor of 
“the works that are therein.’ We shall not need her cities, nor 
her navies, nor her armories, nor her governments, nor her ar- 
mies, nor her commerce, nor her—cemeteries, for “the works that 
are therein shall be burned up.” The rocky substance of the 
earth is alsuv to be dissolved and melted with boiling heat—dis- 
solved into its original elements which God will know how to 
crystalize and re-combine by the power of a higher chemistry, 
into suitable parts of our new and holier home. 

While then “the heavens and the earth which are now, are re- 
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served unto fire against the day of judgment and the perdition of 
ungodly men,” they are also reserved as the material of “a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness;” and as 
we “according to his promise look” for these things, it follows that 
God intends to give us the old homestead and not transport us 
beyond the Milky Way to find our heaven. 

“The meek shall inherit the earth and shall delight them- 
selves in the abundance of peace.” This promise may have a ho- 
lier fulfilment ‘than we have ever yet conceived, for ‘Behold the 
tabernacle of God is with men and they shall be his people and 
God himself shall be with them and be their God.” At the last 
day “them who sleep in Jesus will God éring with him”’—“bring 
with him,” not merely to witness the final spectacle of a dissolv- 
ing world and the resurrection of their own dead bodies, but to 
take possession of the “new heavens and the new earth.” God 
has promised, saying, “Yet once more shake I not the earth only, 
but heaven also, and this word yet once more signifies the remov- 
ing of things that are shaken that those things that cannot be 
shaken may remain.” Now “the things that cannot be shaken” 
will be the incorruptible substances out of which the new heaven 
and earth shall be composed. These new elements shall be un- 
stained with blood as are our present land and sea, our hills and 
vales, for “the former things (¢a profa) shall have passed away.” 
The present seas shall not be dissolved until they shall have given 
up their dead, but then their elements analyzed and refined into 
their appropriate parts of the new earth shall no longer have the 
power to kill—shall no longer be pestiferous nor thanatiferous, 
for there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain. 

When everything that can be “shaken,” “dissolved,” “burned 
up,’ “melted with fervent heat,” and “passed away,” shall have 
endured the fiery°ordeal, and that alone “remains” which “cannot 
be shaken,” our new and renovated home will not be unfit for the 


abode of “the children of the resurrection” in their spiritual bod- 


les. Science cannot tell us the nature of the new substances of 
which the new world shall be composed, but we know that the 
analysis of water, for example, results in elements of a far finer, 
higher grade of matter, and material substances generally are 
composed of parts that, when set free from their present combina- 
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tions, are far more tenuous than the substances they compose 
Analysis of matter seems to result in its refinement, even when 
effected by our poor little chemistry, but when God's laboratory 
of “fervent heat” shall melt and “subdue all things unto himself,” 
who can tell the strange resultant homogeneity cf the earth itself, 
with the spiritual bodies of these “children of the resurrection.” 
“The heavens and earth which are now”, suit our bodies “which 
are now,” and it is very certain there will be no more friction be- 
tween the renovated earth, and our spiritual bodies which are to 
be. The very existence of a regenerated world, “wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” implies that it is to be occupied by the subjects or 
agents of righteousness. It is tu be a world of righteousness, not in 
the abstract,but in the concrete—concreted in the lives of its inhab- 
itants—and these inhabitants being naturally its present occupants, 
we conclude we are not to be transported away to Orion, or to its 
far more distant nebula to find our God, our friends and our eter- 
mail home. This earth will be turned into heaven for us whenever 
“the dead in Christ shall rise,” and “we shall be changed” and all 
be caught up together to meet the Lord in the clouds and in the 
air, to witness the conflagration below; and as soon as we shall see 
“all things made new,” “the righteous saved, the wicked damned 
and God's eternal government approved,” we shall all alight “with 
exceeding joy” and “so be forever with the Lord.” 

If all terrestrial material is to be made new and imperishable, 
and if a general homogeneity is to reign throughout our world, it 
will necessitate a change of these vile bodies also in order tu be in 
harmony with everything else. Hence, Paul reveals to us the 
wondrous truth that “Christ shall change our vile (common) body 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body according to 
the working whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.” Here we have several blessed truths brought out: 

1. That there is to be no annihilation of this body and the cre- 
ation of a new one, but a “change” of this body from what it is in to 
something better. It is to be “fashioned” like unto Christ's body. 
A little soil, water and other of the coarser earthy substances 
are “‘changed” into the most delicately formed and beautifully 
painted flowers, so that “Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” Few objects in the vegetable kingdom have a 
more ugly, forbidding appearance than the bulb, or root, of the 
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tuberose, but see how, in its resurrection, it is “ehanged” as its 
rose-ladened stem rises up towards the sky. So then this body is 
not to be lost, but refined; not annihilated, but changed. “This 
mortal must fu/ on immortality and this corruptible body must 
put on incorruption.” “Mortality is to be swallowed up of life” in 
a kind of dissolving view in which our identity shall be preserved 
intact and the consciousness of our individuality be even more dis- 
tinct than it possibly can be in the clumsy house we now inhabit. 

2. There will be no resurrection of this mortal body first, 
just as it died, and then a change; for it is “sown a natural body; 
it is raised a spiritual body”—it comes up spiritual. “It is sown 
in corruption it is yaésed in incorruption”—comes up incorrupti- 
ble. True,the body of Jesus rose in its former mortal state,but this 
was for two special reasons: To assure us by visible demonstra- 
tion of his own real resurrection, and to show us the certainty of our 
own in a way that we could understand. We could not have seen 
his spiritual,incorruptible body,and therefore he arose in the flesh; 
but as no such objects are to be accomplished by our rising in the 
Hesh we are promised that we shall rise at once “in the image of 
the heavenly.” 

3. Christ is to “Subdue all things unto himself ”—all things 
both spiritual and physical. Corporeal substances shal] no longer 
be corporeal. The present heavens and earth are to be transform- 
ed into a new heavens and anew earth und our bodies shall be 
snade like unto Christ's glorious body,not by any atheistic or agnos- 
tic theory of evolution, but it is to be accomplished “according to 
the energy whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto him- 
self.” What is meant by “subduing unto himself” is seen in the 
change made in our bodies as we change from the “image of the 
earthly” to the “image of the heavenly.” It means to reduce a 
spirit to the character and nature of his own spirit. We are “made 
partakers of Christ,” “partakers of his holiness,” “partakers of the 
divine nature’’—all this even in this world. But in this life the 
lack of harmony between a regenerated spirit and this mortal body 
us manifest to all, because “the flesh lusts against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh,” and the friction will never cease until 
“this mortal shall put on immortality,” and hence the necessity 
that Christ shall subdue it unto himself in order to complete the 
happiness of his people. But then a regenerated spirit and a 
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spiritualized body though in perfect harmony with each other 
would be out of harmony with this rough, sickly, material world, 
and Jesus intends to subdue it unto himself also and make “a new 
heavens and a new earth.” All things will then be one grand 
spiritualized homogeneity, when we shall see him as he is and be 
like him, and the earth itself shall be such that God will be with 
us and be our God. 

4. It must be remembered that the spiritual body and the 
spirit are not identical as the common idea runs. The spirit now 
lives in “the earthly house,” but we, the same spirit, are to have 
“a house which is from heaven.” “There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body.” Our new bodies are to be as distinct 


from the spirit as our present bodies are. It is the same spirit 


living in two different houses at different periods of its existence, 
The house and the occupant never are in harmony in this world, 
but shall be fully so in the next. 

d. By what power is the body to be spiritualized? It is to 
be done according to “the energy whereby He subdues all things 
unto himself.” It should not be “thought a thing impossible that 
God should raise the dead,” and Paul assures us that when Christ 
changes these vile bodies he will apply the same “energy” to it 
that he uses in transmuting every other corporeal substance into 
the heavenly homogeneity of all things. As “flesh and blood can 
not inherit the kingdom of God” on account of its heterogeneity 
to everything in that kingdom, their chrystalization by that 
“energy” will be indispensable to a heavenly state. But he who 
can flash a coarse, dark substance into a diamond, can also “in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” flash our flesh into immor- 
tality. 

The fossiliferonus geological strata show that the successive 
periods of animal life before the creation of man, were not succes- 
sive evolutions of higher classes out of lower ones, but suecessive 
creations—not only successive but progressive, each one being a 
separate dispensation of animal life, higher than the one preceed- 
ing it. Since the creation of man upon the earth there have been 
three dispensations of spiritual life and light—the Patriarchal,the 
Jewish and the Christian—each one rising above the one 
preceding: but,from what we have said above, it seems evident that 
“there remaineth” a dispensation yet to come in which all former 
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things shall have “passed away.” That dispensation is to follow 
the destruction of all material things as they now exist. It is to 
come after the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and after 
“the earth and the works that are therein shall be burned up.” 


The atmosphere will have been dissolved, the sea licked up by 
tongues of fire, and our vile bodies “fashioned like unto Christ’s 
glorious body.” Death, which will be the last enemy to surrender 
to the king of life,will cease because there is nothing left that can 
ever die. 

It was no part of the original purpose of this paper to touch 
the new philosophy of Swédstan‘ialism, originated and so power- 
fully advocated by A. Wilford Hall, Ph. D. of New York City,but 
our discussion has led us up to the edge of this fresh field of thought 
and calls for a few words in that direction. Dr. Hall divides all 
substances into the material and the immaterial. Some substances, 
like magnetism, as said above, seem to disregard all physical law in 
moving material, pouderable bodies without any visible means, 
and in having two substances apparently occupying the same 
space at the same time, and yet they are undeniably real substan- 
tial entities. So it is argued that vital life,thought, mind,spirit that 
moves material bodies also, are all substantial entities that operate 
in a plane above the material, not subject to physical law and will 
not be affected by physical dissolution, and hence the immortality 
of the soul,to support which is the prime object of the doctrine of 
substantialism, 

That there is an essence inherent in the substance of our 
earth, which seems to be the material out of which the new 
heavens and the new earth are to be made,is in harmony with this 
new philosophy. The new world, though so refined and entirely 
suited to spiritual bodies and the New Jerusalem, will be as real 
and substantial as this world is to-day. It may be such as would 
be invisible to a mortal eye and intangible to mortal touch,and yet 
be as real an entity as are our present sea and land. That entire 
globe of the future may be such as would not weigh an ounce 
avoirdupois; it may know nothing of the law of gravitation; it may 
not cast a shadow from the sun; but that it is to be a real world 
of living inhabitants where the tabernacle of God shall be with 
men, and where all the verities of immortality will be realized,is as 
sure as the truth of Holy Writ. Whether that new Earth will be 
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subject to any of its present physical laws we are not informed,but 
as there is to be “no more sea,” the strong intimation is that neith- 
er will there be any more land—that as the sea is not to be reor- 
ganized after the conflagration, so neither will the land be, and if 
both sea and land are to receive new constitutions they will prob- 
ably escape all their old environments and be lifted to a plane of 
intangible, imponderable, indestructable and yet substantial exist- 
ence, more akin to the spiritual universé than before. 

This philosophy of the new earth is re-enforced by the fact 
that our mortal bodies manifestly contain the elements or essence 
of our spiritual bodies. As shown above, the “change of our vile 
body that it may be fashioned like untv his glorious body,” indi- 
cates a crystalization of the same substance and not a new crea- 
tion out of other substances. It is only “fashioned” anew and yet 
it is fashioned from a mortal to an immortal “building of God.” 
The spiritual body may be ever so incorporeal, intangible and im- 
ponderable and yet it is a 40dy, a real substantial entity, suited to 
the wants of the soul that on earth was made “partaker ot the di- 
vine nature.”” This body was sown into the grave in weakness but 
is “raised in power,” “raised in honor,” “raised in incorruption.” 
It must be a well organized body, or it could possess no power. It 
is not a mere airy, ghostlike nothing, without parts, without di- 
mensions and as unorganized as a piece of out-door atmosphere. 

Sound does not consist in mere air-waves,as Dr. Hall has more 
than proved—proved almost to satiety—neither does light consist 
in mere wavelets of ether, but these and all the other powers of 
Nature—heat, gravitation, electricity, magnetism and force in all 
its forms—are real substantive entities, the conclusion is very 
easy that mind, soul, thought, spirit are spiritual forces that do 
not depend upon the physical organisms to which they are related 
in this life. If the solid earth is not lost when dissolved by fervent 
heat.but has the hidden elements of a finer development laid up in 
its arcana, and if our corruptible bodies are to be sublimated into 
incorruptibles, why should thought and spirit, already incompara- 
bly above their kindred material, be the only parts of our organi- 
zations to be entirely lost? Why should there be a new earth if 
there is no new body to inhabit it, and why should there be a new 
body if there is to be no spirit to live in it? If sound does not 
consist in air motion, and does not cease when that motion ceases,. 
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then it cannot be used to illustrate how thought may be mere 
molecular motion to ccase also and furever as soon as the agita- 
tion of the brain molecules ceases. 

Finally, the tendency of all things earthly, seems to be to 
something finer and higher—to the spiritual and incorruptible. 
We are not to have harder rocks, denser water, nor heavier soil- 
All the finer substantial entities are in the lead, so that if material 
things were condensed or synthetized from God’s “exterior Being,” 
his purpose seems to be to turn everything back again toward 
himself and to verify the saying that, “Of Him, and through Him, 
and to Him, are all things.” The unseen elements of matter are 
the enduring and indestructible bases of all future forms, for as 
the things which are seen came out of invisible things, so they 
seem destined to be returned to invisibility, in which they will be 
of closer kin with mind, thought, and spirit. Then “the flesh 
shall no longer strive against the spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh,” but the flesh itself being spiritualized, the heavens and the 
earth regenerated and the soul made “partaker of the divine na- 
ture,” all will be subdued into heavenly homogeneity and Christ 
will be all in all. THomas MUNNELL. 


THE DEMAND FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


In the world of commerce, the law of supply and demand 
holds universal and undisputed sway. It would be folly to invest 
large amounts of capital in the manufacture of antiquated’ 
machinery. The good old days of hand-looms and wooden plows, 
when the world was in blissful ignorance of anything better, will 
never return. The same law is all powerful in the world ot letters. 
There is no place in this busy and practical world for a book or a 
man that does not meet some pressing want. 

Now, every year, in this country alone, from three to tour 
thousand college graduates are placed on the market. Is there 
any demand for this commodity? Any demand for this large 
supply? Does the world need them? Will they find places in. 
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which to realize their high hopes and justify the enormous expen- 
diture of time and money in their education? Again, we have, in 
this country, nearly four hundred colleges and universities. These 
institutions of learning have been established at a cost of more 
than a hundred millions of dollars. For the management of these 
colleges the country maintains an army of professors; and the 
halls of these colleges are thronged by a multitude of students not 
less than sixty-thousand strong. During the last ten years, 
wealthy private citizens, to say nothing of large governmental 
appropriations, have given to the cause of higher education fully 
thirty-five millions of dollars. 

Theso facts suggest several important questions: Are these 
sixty-thousand students and this army of professors well employ- 
ed? Does the demand justify this magnificent investment of cap- 
ital? Are the donors of these millions to be classed among the 
benefactors of mankind, or among those who are guided by super- 
stition and folly? The answer to these questions is to be found 
in the urgent demand of all ages, and especially of our own times, 
for Christian Scholarship.. 

That mind rules the world, is a proposition as true as it is 
trite. As one surveys “the world’s broad field of battle,” as through 
the clouds of dust and smoke, he catches glimpses of charging 
columns and wheeling squadrons, the wild confusion may seem to 
indicate the absence, rather than the presence of mind. Brute 
force may seem to be expending itself without purpose or plan. 
And then, it may be said, do not appetite and passion rule and not 
reason? Power and money, and not mental and moral worth? 
And yet, behind and beneath al] the world’s business and crime 
and benevolence, mind is continually giving direction and energy. 
Great crimes, as well as great business enterprises must, first of 
all, be thought out. Science is needed to blow up asate as well 
as to make one. Satan, if he would attempt successful war against 
the Highest, has always needed to be “not less than archangel 
ruined.” 

Not only does mind rule, but among the world’s wide empires, 
that of mind is the greatest, the most pervasive and the most per- 
manent. Greek thought once ruled the world and still it wields 
a powerful sceptre. The voice of Hebrew law has reverberated 


through all the centuries, and to-day it is more potent than when 
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first it was heard amid the thunderings of Mount Sinai. Aris- 
totle was an intellectual monarch, who reigned over all cultivated 
minds and nations, for more than two thousand years, and whose 
conquests were more splendid than those of Alexander or Cesar, 
The apostles are still sitting on their thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And what is the Kingdom of Christ; so grand, 
so permanent, but the reign of mind, the mind of Him who 
“spake as one having authority.” 

Nor was the dominion of mind ever before so wide and so ab- 
solute as now. Scientific thought gives direction in all human 
affairs, from the household to the cabinet of the nation. The 
treasures of this kingdom of mind, are the accumulated libraries 
of the nations. Its means of sending out its mandates are rail- 
roads, telegraphs, postal systems, and the myriad messengers of 
the daily press. And its army is millions strong, cunsisting of all 
intellectual toilers throughout the world, whether in the work- 
shop or the school-room, whether in the editorial office or the 
halls of legislation. 

But while cultivated mind rules, and must rule the world 
with. an ever widening dominion, it is an open question, whether 
Christian thought, or non-Christian thought shall hold the su- 
premacy. As the philosophic seer gazes into the dim future, he 
sees, rising before him, two possible empires; that of Christian 


Scholarship, and that of skeptical philosophy. These two systems 
of thought are mutually exclusive, hostile, and implacable. The 


opposition between them is fundamental, There is no middle 
ground. Compromise and eclecticism are impossible, for what 
fellowship has light with darkness, or Christ with Belial?” One 
or the other must bear rule, but which shall it be? Shall Chris- 
tian Scholarship continue to give light, and law, and liberty to the 
world? Then a vision of increasing grandeur rises before us. 
Man’s faith in God, and in the glorious outcome of human life, 
will remain unshaken. Men will continue to search nature for di- 
vine thoughts and methods, and science will extend her bounda- 
ries on every side. New forces in nature will be discovered and 
made subservient to human progress. The earth will teem with 
civilized and happy peoples. The evils of intemperance, licentious- 
ness and war will grow less and then cease. Christian homes, and 
churches, and schools, will be greatly multiplied. The world’s 
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wealth will be consecrated to human good. The heathen will be 
civilized. The net-work of telegraph lines and railroads, and the 
commerce of mind, as well as that of trade, will draw the nations 
into closer brotherhood, and give our world a new color, and new 
brightness among the starry hosts. 


On the other hand, shall skeptical and non-Christian thought 
gain the ascendency? Then another vision rises before us, but 
who can adequately sketch its dark outlines. Who can measure 
the depth of corruption when men shall deny the divine existence 
and authority? When they shall seek the origin of things in fate, 
or chance, or matter? In the “Unknowable” of Spencer, or the 
“Somewhat” of Matthew Arnold? What will be the result when 
truth and right are smitten down as well as all faith in the God 
who is supposed to defend them? What will be the condition 
when sheer animalism shall prevail, and a man shall regard his 


‘ 


fellowman as only “a little better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse”? What, when all motive to self-denial and high en- 
deavor shall be taken away, and men shall say, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” What would be the result if Chris- 
tianity should come to be regarded as a mere superstition, if the 
voice of prayer should be hushed forever, and all trust in God 
should die? 


Now in this conflict, whose line of battle stretches across all 
continents, neither side can gain a decisive victory, except by le- 
gitimate means. Christian thought can not gain the ascendency 
by any sort of ruse or strategy. Neither silence, nor ridicule, nor 
pious paternosters can win the day. On the side of the non-Chris- 


tian world there are libraries and clear-headed scholars as well as 


with us. Any sort of trickery, or shallowness, or sophistry,is sure 
. . , , . 


to be exposed. Besides, any victory, except through the power of 
truth, would be our worst defeat; for, as Christians, we have sworn 
eternal allegiance to the truth; we follow the white banner of 
truth, whether it lead us into the Church or out of it. Christian 
Scholarship must clear away the rubbish and lay bare the solid 
rock of truth. It must be an over-match for the scholarship of 
skeptical philosophy. It must be able to follow the rationatistic 
critic as he threads the catacombs of buried literatures and nation - 
alities. It must be able to accompany the infidel geologist, as he 
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descends into the ocean depths, or climbs the mountain heights; 
able to breathe the noxious vapors of the laboratory and measure 
the etherial spaces; able, in short, to nail the anti-Christian false- 
hood wherever found, and to set the truth free for the conquest of 
the world. 

I. That, in all stages of social progress, there is an urgent 
demand for Christian Scholarship, is evident from several consid- 
erations. 

1. Christian science teaches the existence and authority of 
God. It affirms that thought, scientific order, and law, had their 
origin, not in chaotic and idio.ic chance, or relentless fate, but in 
the eternal and infinite mind; that truth, and beauty, and right, 
are not mere conceptions, having no higher origin than the hu- 
man brain, bat attribu:es of the absolute existence. In seeking 
scientific truth, we are seeking real and imperishable treasures, 
and not chasing an ‘gus fatuus across the bogs of speculative 
philosophy; and since trath and science originated in mind, mind 
can understand them. It affirms that God may be seen in all His 
works; His wisdom, in every scientific principle and law; His | 


plans, in all the grand cycles of change in earth and heaven; His 


power, in the lightning’s flash, the ocean’s roar, the earthquake’s 
tread, and in mountain ranges piled against the far sky; the 
beauty and sublimity of His nature, in the delicate tints of the 
flower, the irredescence of the rain-bow. in the light flooding 
the universe with His glorv; and His goodness, in all the joys of 
earth and the raptures of Heaven. 

Christian Scholarship, affirms the divine authority. It sees 
that all parental and civil anthority, that all the authority of right 
and consciencedepend on something higher; it sees that by follow- 
ing up this chain of authority, the last link will be found weld- 
ed to the throne of the Almighty; it sees tn t as gravitation 
holds every particle of matter, so this authority should hold every 
moral being; it sees the solemn sinction of this authority in the 
pangs of remorse, and in the consequences of violated law, and it 
believes that God has appointed a day in which He will vindicate 
his authority by judging the world in righteousness. It teaches 
moreover, that this God is Oar Father in Heaven, and that “all 


gouud to those who love Him and 


things shall work together for g 


keep His commandments.” 
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Without God, there is no scéexce; it is impossible, for then 
there is no thought, no order, no’ law; then human knowledge is 
only a seeming, only a glittering bubble bursting and disappear- 
ing in the thin air. Without God, there is no legitimate author- 
ity. All seeming authority is the grossest oppression; it is only 
the vulture devouring the lamb, the worm eating its fellow-worm, 
the pot-sherd striving with the pot-sherds of the earth. Though 
the professor sit in a golden chair, and though he have at his 
command all the appliances of an American or German university, 


yet can we, as Christian men afford to foster and patronize a god- 


less science and philosophy? Better that your son should live in 
total ignorance of science, than that the light of God’s presence 
should be extinguished in his soul; better that he should die in 
sweet childhood, than that he should live “without God and with- 
out hope in the world.” Better that your son go straight to per- 
dition, rather than through the costly, though equally sure, way, 
of a godless university. 

2. Christian Scholarship believes not only in God but also 
in man—believes in the grand possibilities of human nature. It 
is these possibilities in man which separate him from the brute- 
creation. Both possess intelligence as well as instinct; but while 
the animal moves along the same monotonous level, man possesses 
the power of sinking below, or of risingabove himself. The most 
awe-inspiring characteristic of man is this power of becoming 
other than he is, demon or angel, this eternal progress Hellward 
or Heavenward. The mother mingles with her cradle song sweet 
thoughts of what her child may become, how noble! how honored! 
The father blesses the young man whose feet still linger on the 
threshhold, and follows him with glowing prophecies of what his 
talent, his education, his industry, and his high courage shall 
achieve in the world. The demons that clutch for his soul and 
the angels that bend over him, both alike, recognize in him this 
power of endless progress. 

Many things indicate how wonderful are these possibilities; 
his three-fold mental constitution, his moral freedom, his con- 
science, and his creative power, all declare that he was made in 
the image of God, and but little lower than the angels; his rank, 
for he does stand high above all other terrestrial beings, he does 
hold rightful dominion over whatever roams the earth or passes 
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through the paths of the seas; what he has done, for his achieve- 
ments are almost divine. What forests have yielded to his ax, 
what cities have risen from the ground, what mountains have been 
pierced, what chasms spanned, what oceans conquered, what con- 
tinents explored,what forces made his humble servants! But more 
than all, what sciences has he developed, what monuments of mind 
more enduring than the pyramids has he builded! What Heaven 
has done for him; God has set his love upon man; this world was 
builded and garnished for him; the life of the Son of God was his 
ransom-price; for him, God orders his providence; for him, Christ; 
the Architect of the universe, is now building mansions in glory; 
and even his vile body shall be redeemed from the grave. 

We need in every stage of social progress, not a system of 
thought which persists in looking at man through the small end 
of the telescope, persists in reducing man to an animal, a monad, 
an atom, but rather a system of Christian thought, which recog- 
nizes all these grand possibilities and makes all science subservient 
to the perfection and salvation of man. 

3. Again, Christian Scholarship is demanded, because it be- 
lieves in a future for man. Christian faith presents a grand future 
for man, even in this life. All the present is but the mountain 
rill, compared with the broad Mississippi of the future. The nine- 
teenth century is an open door through which we see long vistas 
of future progress, and distant mountain summits of sublime 


achievements. Would vou not like to revisit this earth every 


thousand years, and make these millenniums the steps by which 
you would mark the progress of our race down the ages? After 
a thousand years, what then? What new science? What new 
art? What inventions, what social order, what moral and relig- 
ious ascendancy? If the progress of the last fifty years shall de- 
termine our rate of motion, What social mathematics could meas- 
ure the journey of ten-thousand years; and what mind could im- 
agine the splendid triumphs of that age? 

But more than this. Christian thought is full of man’s im- 
mortality. The life of spring follows the death of winter. The 
dew drop exhaled from the chalice of the flower is received into 
the skies. No atom ever perishes; no wavelet of force ever ceases 
to pulsate. The seed that dies in the ground re-appears in the 
more abundant life of leaf and flower. Thought is imperishable. 
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Love is eternal. Why these faculties which this life can never 
develop? Why these longings which earth can not satisfy? “Oh, 
listen man; a voice within us speaks that startling word! Man, 
thou shalt never die.” And this voice from within is answered hy 
a voice from the skies: “I am the resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in me shall never die.” And then all Heaven and 
earth join in thetriumphant shout: “O Death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory”? 


The Christian scholar is urged to his toil by a tremendous 


motive—faih in God, faith in man, faith in immortality. It is 


these men of faith who have “subdued kingloms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, and out of weakness were made strong.” It 
is the men of faith who have founded universities, achieved na- 
tional independence, and carried Christian Civilization into all 
heathen lands. 

Now, the world needs this Christian thought and not that 
pessimistic puling which beslimes the soul of man with self-con- 
tempt and animalism. Do not all the wheels of the factory stop 
when the article manufactured is found to be useless? So will 
not all high endeavor cease when life is found to be without a 
purpose? Then will the apparatus of the chemist rust in the de- 
serted work-shop. Then will the telescope tall from its lofty ob- 
servatory. Then will college halls cease to echo to the hurrying 
feet. Then will the right of the strongest prevail and the “sur- 
vival of the fitest,” be exemplified in the destruction, and not in the 
preservation of humanity's unfortunate children. As a Christian 
people, can we foster a system of thought, whose success would be 
the destruction of all faith in man and his immortality? Is any 
system of thought suited to meet the needs of any age that does 
not see the human soul at last, filled with the gathered treasures 
of this life, winging its way tothe home and the bosom of God ? 

4. Still further, Christian Scholarship is consecrated schol- 
arship—consecrated to the good of man. Whether learning is a 
blessing depends on how it is used. If it responds to the impulse 
of duty, if it hears the voice of God, and feels the scrrows of men, 
then it is a blessing; it sends its possessor out to do good. But 
if science and scholarsh’p shall only serve to polish the knave and 
give him power to deceive; if the business man seeks it that he 
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may steal; the politician that he may oppress; the poet that he 
may pollute; the historian that he may falsify; the doctor that he 
may foster crime; the lawyer that he may clear the guilty; and 
the lecturer that he may blast every plant of virtue and morality 
on which he breathes, then it is a curse, an unmitigated curse. I[ 
hold it wrong to educate ascoundrel. It is a duty to leave crime 
and criminals in their native ignorance and vulgarity. The Chris- 
tian scholar is consecrated. He goes forth with indignation for 
the wrong, with brave encouragement for the right, and with he- 
roic deeds for the defenceless and the oppressed. He would not 
make his life a devouring lava current. burning its desolate track 
to the sea, but rather a broad and gentle river, making green and 
fruitful the valleys of earth. 

Christian Scholarship, rather than skeptical philosophy! For 
the want of it, heathen lands still lie under the shadow of moral 


death. For the want of it, Rome yielded to the corruptions of 


wealth. For the want of it, all Europe submitted to the assump- 
tions of the Papal Hierarchy, and the French Revolution destroy- 
ed the liberties of France. And for the want of it, our own blood- 
bought and blood-consecrated republic, may perish from among 
the nations of the earth. 

II. Tuning now from this general view and considering the 
characteristics of our own times, we shall find that Christian 
Scholarship is in most urgent demand. 

1. First of all, mental and metaphysical science is constantly 
assailed and declared to be obsolete. Materialism was never 
stronger than it is to-day, and this system affirms that mind is 
only a form or kind of matter, or that it is a result of bodily or- 
ganization. Mind is a succession of cerebral changes. When the 
brain dies, mind ceases to be produced; freedom, spontaneity and 
immortality are absurd. The phenomena of mind are brought 
under the formulas of matter and force. The time required for a 
given mental reaction is caleulated. The amount and value of 
thought are measured by the amount of oxygen consumed. It is 
confidently expected that mind will yet be resolved into mere 
matter and motion. The Bains, the Maudsleys, andthe Huxleys 
are intent on bringing about this result. Evolution, in some of 
its tendencies, is antagonistic to mental and moral science. It de- 
nies that there are any axioms, mathematical or moral. The mind, 
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at first, is a perfect blank, the only blank creation knows; for 
atom, crystal, and cell, have some meaning in them, some law 
impressed, while mind has none. The axioms were, in the long, 
long ago, but the guesses of our anthropoid ancestors; these guess- 
es were transmitted and improved till now they are the foundation 
of mathematical science. Conscience, at first, was only a desire 
for the convenient, the pleasant, the useful; this selfish desire 
grew into a sense of right and duty. Mathematical and moral 
science, on this view, have no solid basis,’since we might have been 
taught to believe, in the same way, that two and two are seven, 
wrong right, and light darkness. 

Some writers of this school deny the validity of consciousness. 
Writers so poorly read in mental science as to confound consctous- 
mess and consctence, think to rebutt the testimony of conscious- 
ness with the results of observation! These pseudoescientists, 
these fools and blind, do not see that they are sawing off the limb 
on which they themselves are sitting. They do not see that if 
consciousness is denied, any knowledge, whatsoever, is impossible. 

Here is an evident need of Christian scholars. We need men 
who have studied mind as well as those who have studied mole- 
cules and monads, and mollusks, and worms; men who are familiar 
with the history of philosophy, and who are able to follow these 
metaphysical naturalists, step by step, and to point out their un- 
scientific methods, 

2. Again, Christian Scholarship is needed for the defence of 
historical Christianity. Our religion is inwoven with centuries of 
history. This gave long lines of witnesses, both sacred and pro- 
fane, who could point to the great facts of revelation; this ren- 
dered possible the high argument from prophecy—a living mira- 
cle, the omniscience of God manifested before our eyes; this 
stamped the sacred books with the characteristics of their times, 
demonstrating their antiquity and the impossibility of forgery. 
Anti-Christian success requires that this line of defence shall be 
greatly weakened, if not wholly destroyed. 

The New Testament history has been fiercely assailed. It is 


asserted that the Gospels are a patch-work from various hypothet- 


ical documents, sewed together by various hypothetical writers; 
that nearly all the epistles of Paul are post-Pauline, and that 
Christ and his apostles, whether conscious or unconscious of fraud, 
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were unconscionable deceivers. But just now the weight of at- 
tack falls on the Old Testament. There is an effort to reconstruct 
Moses and the Pentateuch. The books of Moses and the whole 
Levitical machinery were invented, it is said, after the Babylon- 
ian exile. To fortify this Levitical system, Jewish history was in- 
vented by cunning priests and unscrupulous kings. Which is the 
greater miracle is difficult to tell—the wisdom of men who could 
invent such a history, or the folly of critics who could present 
such a theory. What proof of all this, do you ask? Why, the 
conjectures of certain erudite and cunning critics. On what 
principles of criticism are they led to such conjectures? Princi- 
ples!’ They have no principles, but only certain assumptions. 
first. Vhat they themselves are exceedingly wise men, and are 
able, by reading a book, to tell when and where it was written, 
and by whom it was not written, and that their speculations are 
worth more than the testimony of eye-witnesses and cotempo- 
raries, Second, That if a law is said to have been given, found- 
ing an institution, and if afterward we find no account of the 
workings of this institution, then the law and the institution are 
both spurious. Silence has more force than emphatic assertion. 


If we are not expressly told that Adam ate and slept, then we are 
not to believe that he did either. 77rd. A supernatural revela- 
tion, prophecy, and miracle are impossible and incredible, though 
they who make the assertion are standing in the midst of mira- 
cles in earth and heaven. Fourth, That in judging of the Old 
Testament, the New Testament is not to be taken into the ac- 
count, nor permitted to give the meaning of Old Testament proph- 


ecy and law; that is, these critics propose to ignore one half the 
facts; and_7fth, That the writers of the Old Testament were guilty 
vf motives and practices which rendered them unhistoric and un- 
reliable. Of course, if assumptions like these are to be regarded 
as axioms, any thing can be proved; if the critic may manufac- 
ture his premises at will, any foregone conclusion may be reached. 

Now this battle is upon us, and none but Christian scholars 
can fight it snecessfully. We need men who are trained in all 
classical and oriental literatures, and who are acquainted with all 
the currents and whirl-pools of modern skeptical thinking. 

3. A demand for thorough Christian Scholarship is found in 
the necessity for theological reconstruction. There are crises in 
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religious as well as in political progress. Many decades had been 
preparing the way tor Wickliffe, and Luther, and Calvin. The 
times were ready, and a reaction against the Papal power was in- 
evitable. Soa broad, deep current is now bearing the Protestant 
world toward a religious revolution. The pressure of scientific 
and historic antagonism is so great as to require a reconstruction 
of Christian evidences. There is a demand that Bible revision 
shall be brought up to the level of textual criticism. The mean- 
ing, extent, and evidence of inspiration are now examined as never 
before. In all lands the people are tearing down the old creed- 
houses and building new ones. The new Congregational creed 
marks a high stage in the rising flood. It is a question among 


Calvinists themselves, whether Calvinism is worth preserving; and 
with the decline of Calvinism, Arminianism, the other half of the 
bridge, will fall into the river. There is an earnest questioning of 


consciousness as to the meaning and limits of individual religious 
experience. There is an impression that the divided state of the 
religious world is wrong; that the Lord’s money should be devoted 
to the Lord’s business and not to the building up of parties; and 
that the voice of the Savior’s prayer, pleading with the Father, 
that all his followers might be one, as he and his Father are one, 
ought to put to shame all attempts to justify these divisions. Be- 
sides all this, there are powerful influences bringing the religious 
peoples of the world nearer to one another. Ocean steamers ply- 
ing between the East and the West, like swift-shuttles of gold, are 
weaving the webs of commerce aud holding the nations in the 
bonds of common interest. Rail-roads and steameships have 
brought the Atlantic and the Pacific, Europe and America, England 
and the Orient, within a six-day’s journey. Mind speaks to mind, 
and voice answers to voice, the world around. The world has a 
common literature, law, art, and science. We have a common 
Savior and are seeking a common Heaven. The great Sunday 
School army is fighting the same battle, and keeping step to the 
same music, and all Christendom is consecrating its treasures to 
one common object—the civilization of all heathen nations. These 
forces, all working in harmony, will soon revolutionize peoples, 
and creeds, and churches. But in this reconstruction of theology, 
we need profound scholars. It is only when such revolutions are 
guided by Christian Scholarship, that they never go backwards. 
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We need again, Luther and Melancthon, Wesley and Campbell. 
Marching under their leadership as they marched under the leader- 
ship of Christ, the hosts of Israel will still move on to the con- 
quest of the world 

4. Another urgent demand fer Christian Scholarship arises 
from the constant effort to array science against religion. No one 
can be blind to the splendid achievements of science. No one can 
withhold his admiration of its methods, its cabinets, its instru- 
ments, and its world-renowned professors. Not to be astonished 
is to make a confession of our ignorance and stolidity. Nor does 
it become a Christian man to belittle scientific progress. Science 
is the product of Christian civilization; it is the product of intel- 
lectual energies which Christianity has aroused, directed and sus- 
tained. It has been fostered in universities which the church has 
founded, and carried forward by all Christian governments. It is 
an indisputable fact that a great majority of the names written 
high on the monuments of science, are also written first on the 
roils of the church, and these men have bowed as reverently before 
the Christ of the Bible, as before the God of nature. Give all lies 
tu the Devil who is the father of them, but all truth belongs to 
God and good men. Science, with all its apparatus and results, 
belongs to the Christian world. It is one source of our power. It 
is the chief means by which Christian men are giving light, and 
love, and help, to the whole brotherhood of man. True, there 
have been bigots in the church, who have repudiated and ridiculed 
science, just as there have been infidels in the ranks of sci- 
ence who have claimed for every new discovery that it would prove 
utterly subversive of the Christian religion. The Copernican sys- 
tem of astronomy was to turn the world upside down. Geology 
was to do wonders. Moses would not dare to look a respectable 
geologist in the face. Evolution was to demonstrate that the 
world evolved itself and that God is only a figure-head, suitable for 
the adornment of a superstitious religion, but having no place in 


real science. These fears and hopes alike have met with disappoint- 


ment. Notwithstanding the mists which have obscured the dawn- 
ings of science, and the storm-clouds which have swept across its 
sky, still far beyond the reach of mist and storm the sun of Chris- 
tianity has been rising—rising to the zenith. The infidel scientist 
has examined by torture nearly every creature of God, but not one 
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has denied its Maker. The atom says, “God gave me my proper- 
ties and impressed upon me my law of chemical union.” The crys- 
tal says, “God, the infinite Mathematician, formed my angles and 
polished my planes;” the seed says, “God, the perfect Chemist, 
folded me in, gave me life, determined my law of growth, and the 
time when I should awaken to the influences of sun and cloud;” 
the flower says, “God, the divine Artist, painted my leayes and 
perfumed my breath;” the bird says, “God, the source of all life, 
impressed his thought on every fiber, and I utter his praise in ev- 


ery note;” 
“The stars are forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us Is divine.” 


All things are full of science, full of thought, full of mind, 
full of God. 

The great guestion in the educational world is this: Shall 
the facts and principles of science be so arranged as to illustrate 
and confirm religious truth, or shall they be so arranged and pre- 
sented as to undermine and destroy the very foundations of moral- 
ity. Shall the facts of science be so arranged as to form a golden 
stairway reaching upward on which men may ascend to heaven, 
or so as to form a stairway reaching downward, on which men 
may descend to perdition? Wedo not want text-books between 
whose lines and lessons we can see the author sneering at Bible 
truth. Wedo not want professors in our colleges whose silence, 
not to say, bitter opposition, shall lay the foundation of life-long 
hostility to Christian progress. If there are men determined to 
use science for the destruction of religion, let them not be encour- 
aged by our God-speeds, nor accomplish their purpose by the use 
of our money. 

5. Still further, our times loudly call for Christian Scholar- 
ship in social and political life. Even in the normal condition of 
political affairs, profound Scholarship is needed. Force is no longer 
king. It is not gun-puwder but thought, not columbiads but great 
statesmen, that give national power and grandeur. Even asteam- 
engine can not be run without science; much less the affairs of a 
great people. Agricultural interests which cover the whole conti- 
nent; mines ot the precious metals gleaming from all our moun- 
tain ranges; forests of valuable timber which furnish material for 
rising cities and great industries; commercial activities which bur- 
den al] lines of transportation and cover the seas; educational fa- 
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cilities which provide for fifty millions of people; mails and tele- 
graphs; legislatures and congresses; laws, courts and prisons; 
armies and navies; parties and elections; domestic and foreign re- 
lations—surely these demand political science, these demand edu- 
cated statesmen. 

If statesmanship is needed for the management of such vast 
and complicated affairs, when in a normal condition, how much 
more is it needed when affairs are swept along by a full tide of so- 
cial and political misrule? If nautical science is needed when the 
sky is clear and the seacalm, how much more when long befogged 
and storm-driven. The statesmen of our time must grapple with 
monsters of difficulty. Labor and capital are at war; who shall set 
them right? Monopolies are rising with monetary power more 
oppressive than devastating armies; who shall bring them down? 
Class legislation is making the poor poorer and the rich richer; 
who shall decree equal justice to all? Elections are corrupted by 
intimidation and fraud or arbitrarily set aside; how shall the na- 
tion express its will? Gambling has reached such proportions as 
to demoralize the markets of the world, and defraud the millions 
that toil; how shall this demon be cast out and the nation again be 
clothed in its right mind? Legislative halls are foul with bribes 
and extortions and stealings; what Hercules shall cleanse these 
Augean stables? If ever political science and statesmen were 
needed, now is the time, and this is the country. Such men are 
not picked up like pebbles on the sea shore. It is not every one 
who can button-hole a voter or pack a convention; not every one 
who disgraces the legal profession by hanging out his shingle; not 
every one who has a “barrel of money,” or who makes a vulgar 
display of wealth, whether a Rocky Mountain goat ora Wall 
Street gambler, who may be called a statesman and entrusted 


with affairs which call for the profoundest social and political 


science. Not statesmen merely, but Christian statesmen are 
wanted. Not civil service reform merely, but a higher Christian 
civilization, so that from the humblest voter to the highest official, 
there shall be found a stern Christian integrity. 

Life is everywhere and always a struggle, and the national life 
is no exception. The struggle is none the less real than when 
hosts are marshalled in arms and when the telegraph daily flashes 
the fate of sieges and battles. The Republic stands at bay and is 
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beset by red-mouthed enemies; by lawlessness, so that policemen 
have more power than legislatures, and the mob p:anishes more 
criminals than the courts; by the saloon-power, which threatens to 
rule rather than schools and churches; by the social evil, which is 
rotting away the foundations of manhood; by demagoguery, bri- 
bery and official exaction; by illiteracy swelled to a flood by the 
laws of emancipation and naturalization; by the tides of wealth on 
every side, wealth gained not by honest industry, but by gambling, 
class legislation and the union of money-tyrants. The nation 
must and will conquer these foes, but not without a fierce struggle, 
not without the aid of good citizens, not without the aid of politi- 
cal science and unconquerable Christian patriotism. 

6. Another demand for Christian Scholarship is found in the 
abundance of modern resources, and the rapidity of scientific and 
social development. What we do must be done quickly. Ten 
thousand scientists and inventors are trying every problem. Vast 
amounts of capital are ready to test every invention and theory. 
Through the accumulation, classification, and dissemination of 
knowledge, the wcrld is no longer doing the same work over and 
over; the wheels are not simply turning, but moving forward. 
Fortunes which were formerly accumulated through a long line of 
ancestors, are now acquired in a decade. Work can now be done 
in fifty years which formerly would have required five hundred. 


“Through the shadows of the globe we sweep into the younger day. 
setter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


The forces anid champions of evil are equally vigorous. Polit- 


. ® . . . 
cal evils that onze required centuries to run their course, may now 


produce their results in a single administration. This world-wide 
stage of human activity, and this rapid devetopment, require a pro- 
portionate vigor in the forees which antagonize evil and build up 
our civilization. 

In the light of this discussion, the question recurs concerning 
the importance of these institutions of Christiim learning. Can we 
afford that one of them should cease, should fail of a grand devel- 
opment, or be diverted from its high and holy purpose? These 
are the sources of Christian Scholarship; these are the fountains 
whence must flow the streams that shal] make glad all the nations 
of the earth. Is this investment of one hundred millions of cap- 
ital in collegiate education extravagant? Would that it were a 
hundred fold greater! Would that we saw its true relation to 
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national perpetuity and grandeur! Would that the training of 
grand men, for time and eternity, might become the world’s busi- 
ness! Are the donors of these millions to be classed among the 
benefactors of mankind? If not, then who are worthy of this 
divine honor? If these are to sleep in unhonored graves then over 
whose dust ought the high monument to rise? Will these four 
thousand graduates find places, find work and reward? Christian 
scholars are needed everywhere; in the class-room, the courts of 
justice, the halls of legislation; needed to fill places of trust and 
official responsibility; needed to repel the foes of good government 
and to carry forward the banners of civilization. It will be a 
grand era for our nation when the four thousand shall be swelled 
to forty thousand; a grand era tor the world, when the majority of 
mankind shall enjoy the blessings of a high Christian eduertion. 
H. W. Everest. 


PURE SPEECH, 


Webster's second meaning of speech, he defines to he: ‘That 
which is spoken; words, as expressing ideas; language.” He de- 
fines ure to mean: “1. Separate from all heterogeneous or ex- 
traneous matter; clear; free from mixture. * * * 2 Free 
from that which contaminates, defiles cr blemishes.” The words 
“pure” and “spe2ch” are used in this paper as thus defined. The dis- 
cussion shall be confined to the religivus use of words. The stand- 
ard of parity, shall be the exact thought of the Holy Scriptures as 
expressed by the Old and New Testament writers, by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. It is assumed that the words of Moses 
and the prophets, and the words of Christ and the apostles, were 
uttered and written under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Whatever exactly expressi:s the thought, fact, command, 
promise or threat of the inspired speakers or writers, is Pure 
Speech. Whatever expresses thought, fact, command, promise or 
threat, contradictory to that of the inspired speakers and writers, 
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is impure Speech. Whatever adds to or detracts from, or in any 
way obscures the precise thought of the inspired speakers and wri- 
ters, is impure speech. 

That Speech which is infallibly Axe is no where to be found, 
only in the words of the divinely inspired speakers and writers in 
the languages in which they spoke and wrote. And as one class of 
them spoke and wrote in the Hebrew tongue, and the other in the 
Greek, we need not expect to find infallible purity of speech any 
where else, than in the original manuscripts or in correct copies of 
them. But as all the autograph manuscripts have long since per- 
ished, we are left to rely on copies of them. So far as the manu- 
script copies, now accessible to us, are faithful to the autographs 
prepared by prophetic and apostolic hands, so far is it possi- 
ble to attain to an infallibly Pure Speech. 

As God, when he had finished the work of creation and had 
pronounced it very good, gave the earth into man’s possession, 
that he might, by study and labor, find out and subdue nature's 
forces, cultivate and utilize the natural world, and thus provide for 
his natural wants, so, when he had completed the revelation ot 
his will in his precious word, he gave the tables of stone written 
with the finger of God, and the manuscripts written by men under 
the mighty impulse of God’s own Spirit into the hands of men, to 
keep, to study, to multiply copies, to give to all the families of the 
earth. Thus God has given to men two mighty trusts,two wonderful 
books, two very grave responsibilities. The material creation, the 
book of nature, and the Book of God’s revealed will, are both in 
the hands of men. If men properly read and industriously prac- 
tice what they learn from the former book, their present earthly 
wants will be supplied and material happiness assured. But neg- 
lect or refusal to do this will bring hunger, and cold, and wretch- 
edness, and death. Likewise, if men appreciate the latter Book as 
they should, preserve its purity of text, multiply copies of it, give 
it universal circulation, practice its precepts, and feed upon its 


precious promises, all the wants of their souls will be richly sup- 
plied, and they will live happily in the life which now is, and in 
that which is to come. 

To the nation of Israel, God intrusted the Old Testament 
writings. It was their duty to keep the text pure, to make copies, 
and to teach their children the Law of the Lord. To the Church 
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of Christ, have been committed, both Old and New Testament 
Scriptures. It is, and for eighteen centuries has heen, the Church’s 
duty and the Church’s delight to scrupulously guard the purity of 
the text of God’s Holy Word, to increase the number of copies 
without limit, to translate it into the language of every nation 
under heaven, to instruct all men in the truth. 

When God had, by his Spirit, given us perfect speech 
in the autographs of prophets, apostles and inspired evangelists, 
he intrusted the preservation and the propagation of his word to 
uninspired men. From that time the purity of text, and the dis- 
semination of revealed truth, have depended upon the honesty and 
learning of men without the aid of miraculous gifts. 

Under the commission given by the Lord, Christians are au- 
thorized to go into every corner of the earth, and to instruct every 
one of Adam’s race, in the knowledge of divine truth. To dothis 
it is necessary to make numberless copies of the Bible. Here 
arises the first possibility of impure speech, either by interpolating 
words or phrases into the text, or by omiting them from it. This 
might be done by mistake of the copyist, or it might be done by 
wicked design, to serve a purpose. But in either case, such error 
would be sure of detection and correction. It is safe to say that 
the integrity of the sacred text has not been, and will not be seri- 
ously rendered impure from this source. But the discussion of the 
methods by which the text is kept pure from corruptions of this 
kind, cannot be entered upon here. To execute the commission, 
it is necessary to translate all of God’s Book from the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues into all the languages spoken by the tribes and 
families of men. This gigantic work has of necessity to be done 
by men, unaided by inspiration. Here we find the second possibil- 
ity of corrupt speech. The work of translation must always be 
affected by human weakness. Errors are possible, both from hon- 
est mistake and from sinful intent. But no error of translation 
can ever go so faras to be beyond exposure and correction. It is 
safe to say that all wrong renderings will surely be laid bare and 


be superseded by better ones. There need be no fear of any per- 


manent corruption of the divine writings from this source. But 
the discussion of translations and their revision and correction can 
not be pursued further here. To carry into successful operation 
the work commanded in the commission, requires a vast amount 
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of oral preaching, teaching, exhortation and exegesis. The pen 
also comes into a very prominent place on this vast field. Here is 
found the third possibility of impure speech. Here is where God’s 
pure coin is most frequently debased. Here is where the counter- 
feit supplants the genuine. But even here no error can so suc- 
cessfully plait itself, but that it may be uprooted by the honest 
defender of the faith who uses only the pure speech that is from 
above. The brave, drilled Soldier of the King, by the skillful use 
of the sword may expose any false doctrine, however well intrench- 
ed. The surest method of destroying the effect of impure speech 
is to contrast it with the pure. 

The Scriptures speak in plain bold terms of Christ, the Head 
of the Church. To vitiate the language applied to the Son of God 
by prophets and apostles, by adding to or taking away, by wrongly 
translating, or by false interpretations, is to poison the waters of 
life at the fountain. Clear and purely Scriptural conceptions of 
the Lord Jesus Himself, are of priceless worth to the human fami- 
ly. But thisis just what has been done and is being done now. 
We are told that Christ is not equal with God, that he is not God, 
that he is Joseph’s son, that it is idolatry to pay him divine hon- 
ors. These things are said now, in the evening of the nineteenth 
century, said by men in the Church, by men making pretensions to 
learning, by men who stand in the pulpit. Jesus was repeatedly 
worshiped, even while on earth. The verb, tpooxnvvéw, occurs 
more than fifty times in the Greek New Testament. It is rendered 
worship every time in the Common Version, and also in the Re- 
vised Version. Twelve times that word is used to express the act 
of worshiping Jesus. It is astounding when a preacher says that 
Christ is not an object of worship, and that it would be idolatry to 


worship him. It is alarming when a minister says that Joseph 


was the father of Jesus. God's words have to be fearfully per- 
verted to make them justify such unwarrantable statements. Plain 
facts contradict such teachings. But it seems that nothing is too 
absurd for some people to accept. If Jesus is Joseph’s son, then 
he is only a man, however wise, however good, only a man. 
It so it was, and would be now, idolatry to worship him. 
Yet he was worshiped eight times by Jews, twice by Gen- 
tiles, once by the angels, and once by the legion of devils. 
How many times he may have received divine honors, of which no 
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record has been kept, it is impossible to know. But that he was 
worshiped at least twelve times, is a matter of history, divine his- 
tory at that. 

When Jesus was born, the ag? in the east saw a star, that 
to them was a signal of his birth. They resolved to go and pay 
to him the honors due to God. Did they make that long journey 
to do an idolatrous deed? If so, why did God’s star go “before 
them, till it came and stood over were the young child was”? 
Certain it is, that God helped them to find the babe, and when 
they had found him, they “fell down and zpooexvvyoav—wor- 
shiped—him.” Not only did God help them to find the child, but 
he also told them how to return to their eastern homes without 
exposing the whereabouts of the child to Herod. If Christ be di- 
vine, and entitled to be worshiped as such, then all is consistent. 
But if the babe was the son of Joseph, and not entitled to be hon- 
ored as divine, then the wise men were guilty of the grossest idol- 
atry, and the great God was particeps criminis, both before and 
after the fact. The adoration paid to the babe by the wise men, 
was of like kind with that which God demands for himself. When 


Satan tempted the Savior, he was thwarted by Christ quoting the 
Scriptures. Jesus said: ‘Get thee hence Satan, for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only, shalt thou 
serve.’ The word here rendered “shalt worship” is tpooxvvneeis, 
the future tense indicative of the same word that expresses the 
worshipful act offered to the Savior twelve times. 


“And behold there came a leper and mpooexvvez—worshiped 
—him.” Was this poor leper guilty of the sin of idolatry? If 
Jesus be not worthy of adoration, he was. If Jesus be not di- 
vine, he was. If Jesus be not Gcd, he was, for the law says: 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy (tod and him only shalt thou 
serve.” The leper was a Jew, yet under the dominion of the Jaw, 
allowed to worship none but God. But he did worship Jesus. If 
Jesus be not God, he disobeyed the law and committed the sin of 
idolatry. But if Jesus be God, then he obeyed the law. Jesus 
did not reject his worship, but granted his request, cleansing him 
of his leprosy. Jesus would surely have rejected his adoration 
and rebuked his sin, had he not been entitled to receive his rever- 
ence. Peter would not allow Cornelius to worship him, giving as 
the reason, that he himself wasa man. Now, if Christ had been 
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man only, and not God at all, he would, for the same reason, have 
refused to accept the leper’s worship. On one occasion the people 
were about to pay divine honors to Paul and Barnabas. They 
promptly refused to accept the honor, on the single ground that 
they were men of like passions with those who were about to 
worship them. Precisely the same ground on which Peter refused 
to be worshiped by Cornelius. Now if Jesus be not God, then he 
is only man. In that case he ought, like Peter, and Paul, and 
Barnabas, to have refused the adoration. Not only ought he to 
have rejected it, but he would have utterly refused it. If he were 


only a man, he was a good man, as good as Peter, or Paul, or 


Barnabas, and would have repudiated anything that made him 
what he was not. But he did not refuse to be divinely honored, 
but uniformly accepted the gracious honors offered him, and 
granted the requests of his worshipers, whenever they were rea- 
sonable and right. Again, John in Patmos, overwhelmed by the 
sublime things shown him in panoramic vision, fell down to wor- 
ship at the feet of the angel. But the angel would not allow 
himself to receive the adoration offered him on the ground that he, 
himself, was a servant, a fellow-servant with John, a fellow-ser- 
vant with the prophets. The angels, as well as we, are crea- 
tures. But only the Creator is entitled to worship. Then if the 
good angel could not accept of John’s well meant devotions no 
more than could Paul, Barnabas, or Peter, without becoming a 
sinner, how much less could Jesus accept homage paid to him, 
without becoming a sinner too, if he were man only and not God? 

At another time, a certain ruler approached him and 2pooex- 
vver—worshiped—him, saying that his daughter was dead and en- 
treated the Master to come to his house and restore his dead 
child to life. There was no rebuke for the homage paid him, and 
he went with the ruler, and by his touch unnerved the grim hand 
of death, so that he loosed his icy grasp, and the child was _ restor- 
ed to life. On another occasion Jesus sent his disciples out on the 
face of the sea in aship, while he remained in solitude on the 
land, praying. The disciples had a hard time of it that night, 
struggling with the contrary winds, the little ship being tossed 
upon the surging billows. In the fourth watch of the night, 
Jesus went to them, walking on the heaving bosom of the little 
sea of Galilee. When, in the dimness of the night, the disciples 
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saw him, they thought him to be a ghost, and were frightened. 
But he said: “Be of good cheer: It is I; be not afraid.” Peter 
attempting to walk on the water too, and “Beginning to sink, he 
cried, saying, Lord save me.” Jesus having saved him, they went 
up into the ship. “Then they that were in the ship, came and 
mpooénxvvngav—worshiped—him, saying, of a truth thou art the 
Son of God.” Their words show that they worshiped him as di- 
vine, as God, in view of the divine Majesty and God-hood, just be- 
fore displayed in the stupendous miracle wrought in their pres- 
ence. At another time a Canaanitish woman came and mpooe- 
xvvét—worshiped—him. This poor, grief-stricken, Gentile wo- 
man was content to receive the crumbs that fell from the Mas- 
ter’s table, ifshe only could have the terrible affliction of her 
daughter relieved. “Her daughter was made whole from that 
very hour.” [n none of these cases was there any rebuke of the 
worshipers and their requests were granted even to the casting 
the devil out of one who did not belong to “The lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” 

Afterwards came the mother, of Zebedee’s children, wapoo- 
xvvovoa—worshiping—him. This ease is peculiar in that the 
request of the woman was not granted. But there was no rejec- 
tion of the worship. If there ever was a time for him to rebuke 
any one for presuming to pay him divine adoration. now was the 
accepted time. Here came an ambitious woman, sincere in her 
worship, but accompanying it with an improper petition. Jesus 
tells her plainly and bluntly, “Ye know not what ye ask.” He 
rebukes the selfish petition, but not the act of worship preceding 
it. She was at that time looking for a secular kingdom, and am- 
bitiously seeking political preferment for her sons. But in the 


kingdom he was about to set up there would be no places of pre- 


ferment of one brother above another. Hence he had no such 
things to give. The honors of his kingdom are to be dispensed in 
another world. 

On the morning of the first day of the week after the cruci- 
fixion, “Mary Magdaline, and the other Mary,” and Salome, and 
Joana, went early to the sepulchre, but their Master was already 
risen and gone from the grave. But an angel lingered about the 
now empty tomb and told the news of the resurrection, and sent 
the glad message to the disciples by these women. As they ran 
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to tell the thrilling fact to the brethren, the living Lord himself 
met them. They saw him, they recognized him, he talked with 
them and bade them go and tell his disciples. These women 
clasped his feet in their hands and »xpooexvvnsav—worshiped— 
him. Here is worship pure as earth has ever seen. It is prompt- 
ed by no selfish desire of earthly favor to body or fortune. These 
pure hearted women, at the feet of their crucified, but now risen 
Lord, constituted a delightful scene that would enrapture the an- 
gels themselves. How dare any man, calling himself a Christian, 
behold those women at the feet of Jesus, pouring out their souls to 
their Lord. now alive again from the dead, and then say that Our 
Lord Jesus Christ is not a proper object of worship, on the ground 
that he is not God? Not only did the women pay their devotions 
of soul to him but, “The eleven disciples went away into Galilee, 
into a mountain, where Jesus had appointed them. And when 
they saw him, they TPOTEKVVNGHVY— worshiped—him.” How 
dare any preacher say that it is not right to worship Christ the 
Lord ? In so saying he aceuses the eleven apostles of idolatry, 
and him who had already conquered death, of hypocrisy. Again, 
at Bethany, while blessing tlie disciples, “He was parted from them, 


and carried up into heaven, and they 7pooxvvyoovrTes— worship- 


ing—him, returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” If Christ be not 
a proper object to worship, then in his farewell act on earth he ac- 
cepted idolatrous worship, and commissioned a company of idola- 
ters to go “Into ail the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

Once more, the inspired writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in the first chapter and sixth verse, says: “And again, when he 
bringeth in the first begotten into the world, he saith, And let all 
the angels of God worship him.” “Let worship,” is expressed in the 
original by tposxvvyoar@oarv, the same word in a different 
mood, that expresses the worship of the wise men, the leper, the 
ruler, the Canaanitish woman, the disciples in the ship, in Galilee, 
at the ascension, and the Marys. In this place it is in the imper- 
ative mood, and aorist tense. The aorist is a past tense. In 
Greek the imperative “Commands, exhorts, entreats, or permits.” 
“In the past tenses the imperative expresses urgency of command, 
expedition, or completion of action.” Then, in this Scripture, the 
angels, a// the angels, are commanded to worship the begotten 
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Son of God. All, a// the angels are wrgently commanded to wor- 
ship him. Behold the presumption; the zrreverence, the DEFI- 
ANcE; the IMPIOUSNESS of the man; of the preacher; who has 
the bold effrontery to tell his fellow-men that Jesus is not a prop- 
er object to worship! 

An angel appeared to Mary and told her of the honor con- 
ferred upon her in that she was to be the mother of the Son of 
God. An angel appeared to Joseph and told him not to fear to 
take his espoused wife. When the child was born, not only did 
wise men from the east, and Jewish shepherds do him obeisance, 
but a host of angels came down to tell the glad story of his birth 
to the shepherds, saying, in joyous strain: “Glory to God in the 
highest, And on earth peace, good will toward men.” When he 
had been fasting “forty days and forty nights,” and when Satan 
had exhausted all his power to overcome him; “Angels came and 
ministered unto him.” When he was arrested to be crucified, he 
said that “more than twelve legions of angels’ would even then 
come to his defence if he should ask for them. Angels came down 
to his grave and rejoiced in bis resurrection, and were the first to 
tell of his triumph over death. .\nd when “all the angels of God” 
are commanded to worship him, and do worship him, why should 


any man withhold the homage which is his due? 


The Scriptures abound in explicit statements of his God- 
hood, “They shall call his name Emmanuel, which being trans- 
Jated, is, God with us.” “The Word was God.” “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” “God was manifest in the 
flesh.” “I and my Father are one.” “By him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible.” “All things were created by him, and for him; and he 
is before all things, and by him all things consist.” These quota- 
tions are clear and pointed. They are heaven’s pure speech. [f 
left alone, and their plain statements accepted without any at- 
tempts to construe them in such a way as to suit human philoso. 
phy, and human reason, and man-made religious systems, there 
would be no such parties in the Church as Trinitarians, Unitari- 
ans and Rationalists. Let our Lord and Master be described only 
in the words of the Holy Spirit! Ifthe character, office and dig- 
nity of our Lord be too sublime, too profound, as expressed by 
God's words, for our comprehension, how shall men be able to ex- 
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press the “mystery of Godliness” any more clearly than God him- 
self has expressed it in the words of the divinely inspired Book? 
In formulated creeds and confessions of faith, men have often at- 
tempted it. But their success has gone no farther than to rend 
the Church asunder, splitting it into warring factions, giving 
saints and angels cause for weeping, and Satan and his demon 
hosts occasion tor laughter. Let Christians, after the primitive 
pattern, when they speak of their glorious Lord, use only the pure 
speech that God uses in the Bible when he speaks of his dear Son. 
Had this rule been strictly adhered to the Church never would 
have been torn to pieces as it has been by heretical theo- 
ries of the Christ and bitter controversies about those theories. 
The Church would have been one in the faith that Mary’s Son and 
God’s Son “is God with us.” 

Next in order to the Head of the Church, come the apostles. 
The Greek word azoorodos—apostle—occurs eighty-one times 
in the New Testament. It is anglicized ‘‘apostle” seventy-eight 
times and translated “messenger” twice and, “he that is sent,” once. 
In thought the words, “he that is sent”, exactly, renders it into 
English. It means “one sent.” In New Testament usage it is not 
confined to the twelve, nor to the twelve and Paul. Barnabas is 
called an apostle. So is Epaphroditus. Paul says: “I supposed 
it necessary, to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother and com- 
panion in labor, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger.” Your 
anootrohkov—apostle—said Paul. The brethren in Phillippi had 
sent Epaphroditus to supply Paul’s wants while a prisoner in 
Rome. Being sent by the Philippians to doa certain work, he 
was their apostle. The brethren at Antioch with fasting, prayer 
and the imposition of hands sent Paul and Barnabas to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. They were 7Ae‘r apostles. Hence Luke 
calls Barnabas an apostle as well as Paul. The churches of Mace- 
donia sent certain brethren to Jerusalem with Paul, and he calls 


them the apostles of the churches. The Common Version says 


“messengers of the churches,’ but the original is amoorodo1 
éunAnoiw@v. The Revised Version has “apostles” in the margin. 
The Lord himself sent the twelve and Paul into all the world, not 
only to preach the gospel, but also to confirm it by opening blind 
eyes, unstopping deaf ears, loosing dumb tongues, restoring paralyt- 
ics to perfect soundness, casting out devils and raising the dead 
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to life. They were to testify as witnesses to his resurrection, and 
to exercise infallible authority, in setting up and permanently 
establishing his kingdom. They were 4/s apostles. An apostle’s 
legitimate power is always derived from him who sends him. 
Epaphroditus, as the apostle of the brethren at Philippi, had full 
authority to do the work which they had sent him to do; no more, 
no less. The brethren who were sent to Jerusalem, by the 
churches of Macedonia as their apostles, had power to do all things 
for which the churches sent them, but nothing more. Like- 
wise the apostles of Christ had a right to do every thing included 
in the commission which he gave them. To have done anything 
not authorized in the commission, or to have neglected to do any- 
thing that is included in it, would have been rebellion against him. 

Apostles and apostolic work are as necessary now as ever be- 
fore. The work of Christ’s apostles was double. The duplex 
character of their work was foreshadowed in their commission. 
1. They were to teach all men and thereby bring them to Christ, 
make Christians of them. 2. They were to teach Christians all 
things necessary to their admission into heaven. He gave them 
the “all things,” that they were to teach, and, by the Spirit, he 
rendered them infallibly correct. All the facts that they preached, 
the miracles by which they confirmed them, all the commands 
which they enjoined, with both the promises and the threatenings 
annexed, have been infallibly written, and the record left in the 
hands of the disciples. Christ never appointed more than one col- 
lege of apostles. Peter, and Paul, and James, and John are still 
heard, and their mighty deeds still seen, in the New Testament 
writings. Such a thing as apostolic succession exists only, in the 


vain imagination of Papists and Sectarians. The original apos- 


tles, appointed by the Lord himself, have never resigned, nor has 
their term of office expired. True, their fleshy bodies are dead. 
But the kingdom in which they exercise authority, is not one of 
flesh and blood. Paul is as authoritative in the Church now, as 
when he stood on Mars Hill and confronted the philosophy, the 
eloquence, the poetry and the logic of the Grecian world, with the 
name of the true God. “The keys of the kingdom” are still in Peter’s 
hands. The doors that he opened are open still The doors that 
he closed are shut still. The Lord’s apostles were once present to 
the world, and to the Church in their bodies, but they are now 
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present in their infallible writings, and their infallibly recorded 
deeds. 

Pure Speech is invaluable. And zeal for it is every way com- 
mendable. But zeal should be “according to knowledge.” The 
zeal that impels a man to run away from Babylon is good. But 
when it is so blind that it does not see Jerusalem, and drives its 
devotee, entirely beyond the Holy City, it is contrary to knowl- 
edge. Some men, despite the blaze of gospel light, in the evening of 
the nineteenth century, array themselves against the missionary 
work of their brethren. With an air of great devotion to pure 
speech, they say that the word “missionary” is not in the Bible. 
The statement is only apparently true. Substantially it is false. 
Missionary is a derived word from the Latin and means, ove sent. 


‘ 


The anglicized Greek word “apostle,” and the Latin derivative “mis- 
sionary,’ mean precisely the same thing. The word missionary is 
pure speech. The Lord’s apostles are the Lord’s missionaries. 
The Church’s apostles are the Church's missionaries. [f the 
Greek word amoorodos were, instead of being anglicized, trans- 
lated by the one word exactly expressing its meaning in English, 
the word “missionary” would be in the English New Testament 
eighty-one times. 

Those same brethren, zealous for pure speech, no more so 
however than their missionary brethren, are blindly making war 
on the word “pastor.” This, now, much persecuted word is a Bible 
term in the Greek, in the Common Version and in the Revised 
Version. Ever since the death of the apostles and their inspired 
colaborers, their instructions and their authority have been found 
in their writings. But there are three grand divisions of labor, 
which will continue to be necessary until the end of time. They 
are: 1. The conversion of the world. 2. The spiritual oversight 
of the church. 3. The care of the secular interests of the church. 
These departments of labor were all occupied, during the apostolic 
age, both by inspired and uninspired men. But since that time, 
exclusively by men without miraculous gifts. The man who does 
the first work is called an evangelist. The original is evay- 


yediorns —Uangelistees—It means one who proclaims good 


news, and in the New Testament a preacher of the gospel. His 
business is to preach the gospel to all the world. He is to make 
converts, baptize them, organize’churches, and “Set in order the 
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things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city.” The 
man who does th2 second is given three titles in the Scrip- 


tures, elder, bishop, pastor. The original for the first is 
mpeoBurepos, the comparative degree of a word meaning cold, 


used substantively, and applied by the Jews to the members of 
their Sanhedrim. The word simply indicates that the men occu- 
pying that position in the church, should be men of ripe years 
and experience. But it does not indicate the character of their 
duties, further than they might be inferred from the duties of the 
Jewish elders. The Greek for the second title is érz0nom05-— 
episcopos, The meaning of this word points to one feature of the 
work. It means one who oversees, takes the oversight, directs. 
It is exactly rendered, in English, overseer. It is so translated 
once. It is rendered bishop every other time it occurs. The third 
title in the original is wo.pyv—potmene, It is found in the New 
Testament eighteen times, and is correctly translated Shepherd 
seventeen times, and pastor once. Shepherd and pastor mean ex- 
actly the same thing, the former being English and the latter 
Latin, transferred into the English language, without change of 
form or signification. In Beza’s Latin Version zotpunv—potmeen 
—is rendered pastor every time. Pastor, though a Latin word 
originally, has now become, by adoption, an English word. 

Hear the apostle Peter. He says: “The elders which are 
among you [ exhort, who am also an elder, and a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be 
revealed Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof.” This passage may be better translated as fol- 
lows: “I, who am an elder and a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ and a partner of the glory about to be revealed, exhort the 
elders, who are among you. Pasture the flock of God, which is 
among you, bishoping.” This rendering is rigidly true to the syn- 
tax and exactly expresses the apostle’s thought in grammatical 
English. The latter verse could be translated just as syntactic- 
ally and just as faithfully to the apostolic thought as follows: 
“Shepherd the flock of God which is among you, bishoping.” Peter 
exhorts elders to do the act expressed by the verb zosuaiv@— 
poimaino—which stands related to the noun 2o1unv—potmeen— 
rendered pastor or shepherd, just as the verb to pasture is related 
to the noun pastor, and as the verb to shepherd is related to the 
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noun shepherd in English. When an elder discharges the duties 
of his office, he acts the part of a pastor. Likewise, when an el- 
der obeys Peter’s exhortation, he pastures the flock, “taking the 
oversight.” But “taking the oversight” is the translation of the 
Greek participle émio nomovvres—e piscopountes. This is the pres- 
ent participle of exionomé@—episcopeo—which stands related in 
Greek to the noun éwioxom0:—efpiscopos—just as the verb, to 
bishop, stands related to the noun bishop, the verb, to pasture, to 
the noun pastor in English. “Taking the oversight” is bishoping. 
Then, when an elder obeys the exhortation of Peter, he does the 
work of a bishop. The office of an elder is the office of a bishop, 
and of a pastor. The oftice of a bishop is the office of an elder 
and a pastor. The office of a pastor is the office of an elder, and a 
bishop. The office is ove. The duties are the same. But the of- 
ficial is designated by either one or another of three titles. The 
word pastor is pure speech. The how! against it is impure speech, 
and amounts, however well meant, to an effort to drive one of 
God’s pure words out of the mouths and hearts of his children. 

The episcopal form of church government, is a corruption 
and perversion of the divine use of these official terms. It puts 
the bishop above the elder, and gives him jurisdiction over many 
elders. It makes the elder superior to the pastor, and gives him 
ecclesiastical rule over many pastors, thus making three sets of of- 
ficials of different rank. 

The corruption of the pure speech of heaven’s King, is by no 
means confined to the Episcopacy and the Papacy, in the use of 
the words applied to those charged with the Spiritual oversight of 


the church. The qualifications for a bishop are stated in plain, 


pointed, forcible language. Men are frequently installed as elders 
of the church notoriously incompetent. How does it sound, how 


does it look, for people who are loud in their demands for “a thus 
saith the Lord,” for everything, when ‘a thus saith the Lord,” 
says that a bishop must be “apt to teach” to impose the office upon 
men who never did pray in the presence of their brethren, who re- 
fuse even to return thauks for the cup or the loaf in the Lord’s 
supper? Such elders are entirely too numerous, How can a 
church expect the blessings of the Lord upon it when thus tread- 
ing the word of God under foot? Whole churches are living in 
sin on this very point. There is wide spread need of humiliation 
and prayer, attended with a more critical study of the Scriptures. 
J. ©. REYNOLDS. 
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Go.— The Master. 

The isles shall wait for his law.—/sazah. 

All nations shall call him blessed.—David. 

Let me plead for the foreign missionary idea as the necessary 
completion of the Christian life. It is the apex to which all the 
lines of the pyramid lead up. The Christian life without it is a 
mangled and imperfect thing.—PA/ip Brooks, 

Before the majesty of the betrothed of God, kingly crowns 
grow pale, a hut to them becomes a palace. Sufferings under 
which heroes would pine are gladly bourne by loving hearts which 
have grown strong through the cross.—Couwnt Zinzendorf, the 
Moravian. 

If I had to choose for my dearest friend on earth, a position 
where there is afforded a full field for the exercise of a man’s pow- 
ers and influence, and where the truest happiness may be secured 
I should say to him, “If you love Jesus Christ and can accomplish 
it, become a missionary.” —Avxox. 

Japan is the crest of a mountain range. Across the sea of 
Japan, five hundred miles westward, lies Corea, its nearest Asiatic 
neighbor. Nearly five thousand miles eastward is the Golden Gate. 


The Island Empire extends north and south fourteen hun- 


dred miles, its greatest breadth is two hundred. Volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, and hot springs are natural productions; the scenery is 
beautiful; the climate varies; the air is the most transparent 
on the globe. 

The soil is fertile, because of careful cultivation. Rice is the 
main crop, it being the staple article of food. Silk is the most im- 
portant article of export. Tea, seaweed, mushrooms, ginseng, 
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copper, earthenware, sun-shades, fans, screens and curios are ex- 
ported. The people are smaller than Americans, with a range of 
complexion from white to dark. The flowing robes of the two 
sexes are much alike; tou the new comer the hair is the greatest 
difference, that of the men being cut short, that of the women be- 
ing dressed according as she is a maid or matron. A widow can 
dress her hair in a way that signifies that she will not marry 
again. 

The houses are usually but one story high, the roof may be 
straw, two feet thick, with grass growing upon it, or long thin 


shingles, held in place by stones upon transverse strips of wood. 


A thousand boulders adorn the roof of this house. Not a door 
nor window, not a chimney nor hinge, not a lock nor key, are to 
be expected in a primitive Japanese home. The partitions slide to 
make door-ways, the upper half of the outside weather-boarding is 
thin white paper for windows. Both doors and windows, can be 
removed, thus turning a large portion of the house and half of 
out doors into one room. Their furniture is mainly floor. There 
is neither stove nor bed, table nor chair. A few coals of char- 
coal supply heat sufficient to prepare the rice, tea and perhaps 
vegetables; they sit and sleep on the floor. Japanese house-keep- 
ing is the easiest imaginable. 

Two things, it is claimed, Japan has given to America, Indi- 
ans and New Years calling. 

The Black Current, the Gulf Stream of the Pacific, has carri- 
ed shipwrecked Japanese to America and even to the Sandwich 
Islands. It is possible that America was peopled in this way. In 
Japan, New Years calls are continued for days. All the friends 
are to be seen in a week if possible, within a month at the cost of 
the loss of friendship. 

The Dutch, for centuries the solitary traders with Japan, car- 
ried this custom to Holland, whence it was brought over to New 
Amsterdam, now called New York. From New York the custom 
has spread throughout the United States. The English are unac- 
customed to it and suppose it to be of American origin. 

The Chinese claim that God made China first, then the devil 
made the rest of the world; the Japanese mythology claims that 
after all the rest of the world was made, one of the gods dipped 
his golden spear into the sea and the falling drops congealed into 
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the beautiful islands of Japan. From the divine beings who first 
lived in Japan, the Emperor is supposed to have descended. For 
many centuries he was almost worshipped as divine. Upon his 
face no mortal could look, his foot never touched the ground, the 
dishes from which he ate were immediately broken. With equal 
temerity a common man could look upon the head of Medusa as 
upon the sacred Mikado—death would be the result. The embod- 
iment and guardian of this faith, Shintooism, has lost its strength 
since the Restoration when the Emperor stepped forth as a man 
among men. We have looked upon his face without the loss of 
appetite. 


The beginning of actual history in Japan is supposed to anti- 


date the Christian era. The language is of the Turanian family, 
linking them with the far-distant Scythian, Turk, Hungarian and 
Finn. 

The northernmost island is inhabited by the Ainos, a hairy 
race of barbarous speech, the aboriginees of the land, driven into 
that cold corner by the victorious Southerners. The subjugation 
of these tribes developed a military class and a feudal system. The 
Mikado assigned to his generals the duty of keeping the Ainos im 
subjection, while he gave himself up to the enervating luxury of 
the court. In the twelfth century the generals usurped the au- 
thority ot the Mikado, professedly reverencing him whom they 
stripped of all authority. This condition existed until 1867-8 
when modern history begins in Japan. The outside world believ- 
ed that Japan had two emperors, one temporal, the other spiritual. 
The usurping general, the Tycoon, or ‘great one, made treaties 
with the foreigner, the conservatives took arms to restore the 
Mikado, and to drive out the dreaded new comer. The war was. 
successful, the Tycoon refusing to commit suicide, now lives in re- 
tirement, but the Mikado died just as he was firmly seated upon 
his throne. His son then aged fifteen, is the present ruler of 
Japan. Soon after their accession to power, the new cabinet 
found it impossible or inexpedient to expel the foreigner, and their 
constituents were surprised to see Japan adopting the institutions 
and inventions of the Western nations. They wanted everything 
except Christianity. The bitter remembrance of the plotting Jesuit 
in their land, their ignorance of Protestantism, the power of the 
established religion, caused them to prohibit Christianity under 
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penalty of death, in spite of the remonstrance of the representa- 
tives of the Western nations. 

The schoo] system, medical science and jurisprudence were 
modeled after those of America, England and Germany; the army 
and navy were recast, the post-office, saving bank, railroads, 
steamboats, newspaper and telegraph were naturalized; the feudal 
system was abolished; the two sworded gentry disarmed; all class 
distinctions annulled. 

The Emperor has solemnly promised to call a representative 
assembly in 1890; at present the government is actually in the 
hands of a cabinet appointed by the Emperor. 

The Japanese baby is usually carried on his mother’s back, or 
on the back of an older child who plays whether the baby sleeps 
or cries. On the first day of January after a child is born it is 
counted two years old though it may be but two months. This gives 
it a generous start in life. At fifteen he has the forelock shaved, 
puts on another dress, changes his name and becomesa man. At 
sixteen he may marry, the bride may be but thirteen. At forty he 
is getting old, at sixty he is greatly venerated, at eighty he is a 
marvel of old age, at one hundred he is not. 

They are antipodal to us in many ways. They usually wear 
no hats, at the door they leave their wooden shoes or straw sandals 
and do not knock, but call. They do not shake hands, they get 
down on their knees and bow, the number being graded by the 
rank of the visitor. The left is the seat of honor, an explanation 
is necessary when it is stated that Jesus is seated at the right hand 
of God. Tea is passed to the visitor, milk being unknown and 
sugar not used in tea. Their books begin where ours leave off, 
and are printed in perpendicular columns. The roof of a house is 
finisned first, the cellar not dug at all, underground drainage is 
totally unknown. The blacksmith sits down to his anvil and 


works his diminutive bellows with his foot. The carpenter planes 


toward himself, the tailor sews in an opposite direction. 

Day break is literally night break or night opening. They 
do not value time. Before the advent of the foreigners they had 
no way to express a period less than half an hour in duration. 
Their hour was twice the length of the European hour. To have 
no engagements is the aim of most of the nation. To have noth- 
ing to do and all day to do it in is paradise to a majority. They 
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work, but very deliberately, and with intervals, for their almost 
incessant tea drinking and smoking. 

Like many others, this language is the hardest on earth to 
learn. The spoken language differs from the written so complete- 
ly as to demand a separate grammar. Epistolary correspondence 
is another variety requiring special study; while the court language, 
the Imperial dress, food, walk or attention to any matter have 
distinct words; even His Majesty’s anger has an exalted term if 
mentioned. The method of speaking, e. g., the pronouns used in 
speaking to a tradesman would be very rude if used toward one of 
the military or Jearned classes. From all the above the women’s 
language differs. The reason is that Chinese words by thousands 
have been introduced into Japan, and the learned classes use Chi- 
nese words, and pure Japanese is relegated to the women. 

“T do not know the Japanese language,” said our teacher af- 
ter being asked to assist in preparing something for a woman’s 
meeting. 

The Chinese ideographs require years of study which is almost 
entirely wasted. Their meaning could be expressed by the Japa- 
nese syllabary, but the pedants rule the day. Strange as it may 
sound, it is true: “The Japanese writes what he cannot speak, and 
speaks what he cannot write.” 


The Japanese have no alphabet, they havea syllabary instead. 
This can be fairly represented in Roman letters as 4a, ke, £2, ko, 
ku, ete. Two ways are in vogue of writing its forty-seven charac- 


ters, but the variations in these bring the number of characters up 
to three hundred. In addition to these a number of Chinese char- 
acters must be known and for the delectation cf our future mis- 
sionary to China, we would point out the way to find a word in a 
Chinese dictionary. There are 214 radicals to be committed to 
memory, so that a radical can be distinguished from the strokes 
added to it. Count the strokes of the radical, they may extend to 
seventeen, under that radical there may be a thousand words. Be- 
ing so happy as to find the radical in the lexicon, the strokes 
which make up the word are next counted, they will not exceed 
twenty-eight, then look—we’re lost. 

The syllabary which should be represented by forty-seven 
characters has about three hundred. For these reasons the older 
missionaries agree that a new comer should devote three years to 
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the acquisition of the language betore beginning any responsible 
work. But they do not do it. Missionaries who have been here 
ten years say fifteen years study is the proper thing. An aged 
missionary in China was asked how long after a man went there 
he studied before he began to speak. ‘Usually they devote the 
first year entirely to study, the second year they preach once a 
month, the third year they quit preaching and go to studying the 
language.” 

The literature of the Japanese is extensive rather than edi- 
fying. They are fond of reading and have naturalized the news- 
paper so that every large town has one or more periodicals. The 
newspapers generally propagate materialism, giving it in broken 
doses to men who otherwise would not need it. Freedom of the 
press is not permitted; the suspensions are numerous. 

The Christian literature is of respectable size and growing 
daily. The tract societies of London and New York have issued 
about eighty publications, mostly tracts. The different mission- 
ary bodies have published various translations and original works. 
Two papers are published for native Christians, and a Sunday 
School paper and leaflets. An infidel literature testifies the dread 
Bnddhists have of Christianity. Spencer, Mill, e¢ omne id genus 
have been translated, and Paine and Ingersoll do deadly work in 
Japan. 

The poetry of the Japanese exhibits great ingenuity in con- 


formation to the complex rules for its composition, andis worthy 
of yet more study. We subjoin a specimen, translated by J. M. 
Dixon. 


The waters are soiled and dark below, 
seautirul Bloom of the Lotus Flower ,) 
Why art thou fair as a flake of snow, 
(Beautiful Bloom of the Lotus Flower,) 
Over the waters thy lifted leaves, 
Beautiful Bloom of the Lotus Flower,)’ 
Thrill with the fragrance their heart receives, 
(Beautiful Bloom of the Lotus Flower,) 
Now is the mystery plain to me, 
seautiful Bloom of the Lotus Flower,) 
Heaven came down with its love to thee, 
3eautiful Bloom of the Lotus Flower,) 
And the angel in thee arose to view, 
Crystalline pure from the mire she grew, 
Beautiful Bloom of the Lotus Flower,) 
Morning and evening the gift was new, 
Heaven that came ina AY of dew, 
(Beautiful Bloom of the Lotus Flower. 


Of Buddhism, with its 200,000 priests, we have space to say 
but little. Japanese Buddhism is quite different froém that of In- 
dia and China. No one has been found braye enough to attempt 
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to define Japanese Buddhism yet, it waits an explorer. Its 
books are numbered by the hundreds, but the conclusions of to- 
day are liable to be set aside by the discoveries of to-morrow. It 
was brought to Japan from Corea about the year 550, A. D. For 
more than one hundred years its progress was slow, although 
favored by the court. It has been supported partly by taxation, 
but some of the sects have been disestablished and the appropria- 
tions greatly lessened. It exists in eleven warring sects, (there 
have been thirty five), and these vary in purity of life as well as 
teaching. Both priest and people lie with vim; not one priest in 
ten is pure; the proportion of priests admitted to the Okayama 
hospital on account of immoral diseases was larger than that of all 
other classes put together. The head of the most popular sect in 
Japan has a harem like a Turk, and Buddhist fathers, as a religous 
act, have off -red their daughters upon this unholy altar and re- 
joiced to have them kindly accepted. “Surely,” says Max Muller, 
“Japan is ripe tor better things.” 

Science is demonstrating its absurdities and the Buddhists 
admit that Christianity has come to stay. “Your conflict,” said a 
Japanese who is not sure there is a God, “will be with material- 
ism, not with Buddhism.” 

The Roman Catholic priests who came to Japan in 1539, 
achieved a remarkable success, though eventually their work was 
completely demolished. Francis Xavier remained two years, 
then went away disheartened. Afterward a general favored them, 
out of hatred to the Buddhists, and in 1580 they claimed 150,000 
believers. Other sects of the Romanists came in and feuds arose, 
the priests were thought to be conspiring against the government, 


and the edict for their expulsion was issued. Some disobeyed and 


were put to death. The native Christians were tortured to com- 
pel them to give up their faith, until they took up arms. Being 
defeated, 30,000 were driven over a precipice into the sea. The 
“evil sect, called Christians,” was forever prohibited; the name of 
Jesus was periodically stamped upon; no Japanese was allowed to 
leave the empire; and a message was sent that if the King of Por- 
tugal, or the god of the Christian, should attempt to enter the 
country, he should pay the penalty with his head. Had the Jesuits 
and Franciscans left the Bible in Japan, the result might have 
paralleled Madagascar. 
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In 1854, Franklin Pierce being President of the United 
States, Daniel Webster the Secretary of State, sent Commodore 
Perry to Japan to negotiate a treaty by which shipwrecked Amer- 
ican sailors might receive better treatment than to be put into 
wooden cages and carried through the country. With admirable 
skill and firmness, Com. Perry conducted the negotiations, insist- 
ing on an audience, refusing to receive the first messenger because 
he vas not of sufficiently high rank, then giving the Tycoon six 
months to consider, at which time he returned and made a prelim- 
inary treaty. 

A canal was dug around Yokohama sothat the hairy foreigners 
were restricted to an island and not allowed to tread the sacred 
soil of Japan. Possibly haunted by some dim tradition of Pandora’s 
box, the reluctant treaty-making Orientals stipulated that the 
new-comers should not bring their wives. For two hundred years 
Japan had been at peace. Now the seeds of war were sown. In 
1859 the present treaty was ratifled, by which a few ports are 
open for residence, and by passports, foreigners may go into any 
part of the empire. The passports are granted “for health or sci- 
entific research,” and some missionaries cannot conscientiously 
accept them. It is thought that the treaties will be revised be- 
fore many years, some say this year, so that travel and residence 
may be free to all. At present, foreigners are not under Japanese 
laws, and to live in the interior, it is necessary to be in the em- 
ploy of the Japanese, usually in teaching English. 

In 1864, a daimiv or feudal lord fired upon a foreign vessel, in 
the employ of another daimio. The allied poweis thought them- 
selves insulted and demanded reparation. The Tycoon confessed 
his inability to control the offending daimio. The four powers, 
English, French, Dutch and American, formed a fleet and punished 
the offender, then demanded $3,000,000 from Japan, of which the 
United States received $1,200,000. For a time there was coolness 


in Japan toward the United States, and hotness in the United 
States as to what should be done with the money. Not long ago 


the United States repaid it to Japan. 

In 1868, came the Restoration, but not the removal of the 
restrictions against Christianity. It was yet death to a Japanese 
to become a Christian. 
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With the first creak of the rusty door, the missionary socie- 
ties were on the alert. In 1854 the Presbyterians looked from 
China over toward Japan, and with Com. Perry there was “a re- 
ligious man named Goble,” of the Free Baptists, who came with 
the express purpose of viewing Japan as a mission field. He re- 
turned in 1860, and published Matthew’s gospel in 1871, the first 
book ot the New Testament issued. He lately returned to the 
United States. On July 4th, 1859, the treaty, granting perma- 
nent residence, was signed. In May previous, J. Liggins, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church came to Japan and was soon joined 
by C. M. Williams of the same mission. They had been three 
years in China. Dr. J. C. Hepburn and wife, of the Presbyterian 
church, were the next comers, and yet remain. The Doctor, by 
his English and Japanese Lexicon, has laid every missionary un- 
der obligation, as well as by his services in Bible translation. Dr. 
(t. F. Verbeck, now in Tokio, of the Reformed Church, came to 
Japan in that opening year. These four missions were alone for 
ten years. Thev broke the sod at imminent danger to their lives. 
One man entered the service of Dr. Hepburn with the intention 
of assassinating him, but was kept from it by the Doctor's kind- 
ness. Assassination of foreigners was frequent. No teachers 
could be employed except spies from the government were sent 
out to see what these non-trading foreigners wanted. 

From the latest statistics we learn that there are 19 Prot- 
estant societies working in Japan: these have about ninety-five 
male and fifty-six female missionaries, besides the wives of 
the married missionaries. The first convert was baptized 
in 1866; the first church was organized in Yokohama in 1872, 
with eleven members. The sign boards against Christianity had 
been quietly taken down, but the restriction has never been for- 
mally repealed. The government adopted the Gregorian calendar, 
and appointed Sunday as a holiday. 

[In 1876, there were 1,004 converts; in 1879, 2,965; in 1882, 
4,987; in 1883, 6,500. The Congregationalists alone have self- 
supporting churches; out of eighteen churches thirteen pay their 
own expenses entirely. Japan was the first heathen field selected 
by the Disciples. had they carried out their proposed mission in 
1874, the influence of their teaching on these 6,000 converts, and 


37,000,000 people would have been vastly greater than it can now 
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hope to be. Some attempts at union have been made. The na- 
tive converts desired it and several sessions were held. It was 
proposed to conciliate the Episcopalians by passing before the 
bishop and have him lay hands on all the missionaries. It was 
kindly suggested to the Baptists that they go up among the .\inos. 
The M. E. church first withdrew because of the proposal to have 
permanent pastorates. Up to 1866, the amount expended was 
$60,000 with one convert, in 1872 each convert represented an 
expenditure of $18,000; in 1882, each one, financially speaking, 
cost $400. Every year the average cost decreases until it shall 
disappear altogether, and Japanese Christians complete the evan- 
gelization of their home-land. 

The first copy of a city daily costs $500. You can buy it for 
five cents. The first fifteen steel rails rolled in America cost 
$500,000, now you can get one, for a paper weight, for $25. 

How soon the foreign missionaries can leave Japan is often 
discussed; a visiting missionary from China said it would be wise 
for the mission bodies to concentrate their efforts on Japan, send- 
ing all their workers here and complete the work, then take 
another nation in the same way. It has been said that if the na- 
tive workers could be increased fifty fold and the foreign workers 
ten fold, the work could be done before the assembling of the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1830. Native Christians hav2 put the limit of 
the missionary’s stay at ten years. In other departments the Jap- 
anese have shown a determination to use the foreigrer no longer 
than necessary, then do the work themselves. In churches there 
has been that desire of self-control, even when unprepared for it. 
Sober judges think it highly probable thut the missionary will not 
be needed in Japan after the close of the present century. After 
the missionaries are gone the Scriptures will be re-translated, the 
church re-organized. We ought to have ten men in this field, 
where results can be so certainly anticipated. The Japanese need 
the gospel. The old superstitions have served their day, and now 


retain no held upon the people, their thousands of temples are 


falling into decay, the nation is advertising for a new religion. 
M iterialism would stop the mouth with sand, the gospel fills it 
with singing. The language does not contain an oath, but it 
teems with obscenity. The Japanese tongue offers large scope to 
courtesy, it is next to impossible to be rude in Japanese, but the 
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natives seem to experience no difficulty in perverting the truth. 
Sooner than be so rude as to let the questioner suffer inconveni- 
ence through his ignorance, the courteous native will draw on his 
imagination. 

They are a fickle people. There have been men who became 
Christians when everybody opposed them and have stood till the 
community yielded to Christ, then have fallen back. One of the 
important elements in the causes of a missionary’s break down in 
health, is the worry over the moral defaleation of some of their 
most promising young men. 

Yet there are exceptions. Zealous, earnest, true Christian 
hearts, steadfastly grow in the divine favor. When the writer 
was asked if he would go to Japan, he answered that he would go 
anywhere at the call of God voiced by his brethren, but it would 
be the saddest step of his life. Like the misconcepticn which out- 
siders have of the Christian life, that it is one of self abnegation 
and penitence perpetual, so with the idea of the missionary’s life. 
In less than a year the writer would acknowledge the exalted pro- 
motion, the unsuspected joy of a life among those who know not, 
but who need the true God. 

When the sword of the Spirit cuts asunder completely the 
desires and longings for the native land; there cannot be deeper, 
holier joy than that of breaking the bread of life to these famished 


souls. No talents are too great to find scope here, no scholarship 
too valuable to be spent on this plastic nation. 


WE NEED MEN. “How shall they preach except they be sent ?” 
Geo. T. Smita. 
(During 1885, an article from the same writer on Buddhism, 
will appear. Eprror.) 





THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS OF SCIENCE. 


The great apostle to the Gentiles said, “‘when I am weak then 
am I strong.” Science may say, “when I am strong then am [ 
weak.” Every thoughtful mind must admit the truth of the de- 
claration. Science is strong in exhibiting the laws of uature; but 
weak in determining the moral laws of the God of nature. She is 
strong in unfolding the laws of mind; but weak in directing man 
to the creator of mind. She is strong in helping man to explore 
the Heavens above him and the Earth beneath him; but she is 
weak in directing his mind to the Maker of all, who is above all, 
through all, and in all. Science is man added to Nature.}| Relig- 
ion is man added to Revelation. The one is the exhibitioh of the 
organization, functions, relations and operations of the gireat de- 


partments of nature, whether mind or matter. The othpr, sub- 


jectively considered, is man hearing and believing God; mah enlist- 
ing his affections to love God; man arousing his Will to obey God. 
There is one point of similarity between science and th¢ organ. 
There is no religion in an organ; but it can 4e/f man to worship 
God. There is no religion in science; but it can 4e7f man to adore 
God and profoundly thank him for his goodness. The devout As- 
tronomer can say: “The Heavens declare the glory of God, the 
firmament sheweth his handy work.” The devout Geologist can 
say: “The Earth is full of the goodness of God;” and the devout 
Physiologist can say: “What isman? * * * Thou, O Lord, 
hast made him, for a little while, lower than the angels.” 

Indeed it would be a grand display of reverence for a world’s 
congress of devout scientific men to open their exercises every 
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morning by chanting, to the deep tones of a magnificent pipe 
organ, portions of the one hundred and fifty-eighth psalm of 
David: 


“Praise ye the Lord. Praise him from the heavens. 
Praise him in the heights, 

Praise ye him, Sun and Moon; 

Praise him, all ye stars of light 

Praise him ye heavens of heavens 
Praise the Lord from the earth 

Ye Dragons and deeps. 

Fire and Hail; Snew and Vapors; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word; 
Mountains and all hills. 

Fruitful trees and all cedars; 

Beasts and all cattle. 

Creeping things and flying fowl. 

Kings of the earth and all people; 

Let them praise the name of the Lord.” 


But how would it do for undevout scientists thus to sing? 


Could such a man as //aecke/ chant that Psalm without uttering 
a falsehood ? 


For more than fifty years there has been, both in Europe and 
America, a conflict, zo¢ between Scripture and Science, but between 
Science and erroneous views of Scripture. And the reconciliation 
is taking place nof between the Bible and Science, for they have 
never quarrelled, but between Science and those who once oppos- 
elit. When I speak of Science I mean all that is true and sus- 


ceptible of demonstration. The hypotheses of certain Scientists 
are as baseless as the fabric of a vision, and can only be regarded 
as mere speculation. True Science and true Revelation can never 
conflict. The error, therefore, that may exist in the mind in re- 
ference to this whole subject arises either from the falsities of 
scientific men, or the wrong interpretation of the sacred Book. 


[ propose to defend the following propositions: 


1. Science aids the mind in the study of Revelation, and, in 
rendering this aid, confirms the word of God. 

2. Science corrects the errors which men have made touch- 
ing the meaning of Revelation. 


3. Science enables us to correct the false philosophy of the 
Evolutionists. 


4. Science is incompetent to direct man to the worship of 
the true and living God. 

5. Revelation ad extra is absolutely uecessary, as the all im- 
portant supplement, to acquire a full knowledge of God. 
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Taking these up in the order here presented I shall give at- 
tention not merely to the natural history of man and the animals 
below him, with the history of the earth on which they live, but 
I shall pay some respect to two other departments of science which 
certainly have a bearing upon written revelation, vz. Language 
and Mind. 

1. Science aids the mind in the study of Revelation, and in 
rendering this aid, confirms the word of God. 

(a.) Philology, embracing general grammar, affiliation of 
languages, criticism, interpretation and translation, together with 
the science and art of Rhetoric, is, beyond doubt, one of the most 
important branches of human learning. God has spoke to man 
by man, and he has graciously employed man’s language to com- 
municate divine thought and purpose. When he uttered his law 
by Moses he addressed the people in their own Hebrew. When, 
in after years he spoke to the fathers by the early prophets, he em- 
ployed the same old Hebrew. When still later, after the captivity 
they had learned the Chaldaic language, we find the divine com- 
munications partaking of the newly acquired tongue. See the able 
article by Prof. Loos in the January number of this QuARTERLY. 
When Christ appeared he addressed the multitudes, as well as his 
own disciples in the Syro-Chaldaic, the vernacular of Palestine. 
Still further the books of the New Testament were written in 
Hellenistic Greek with which the Jews and others of Palestine, 
Asia Minor and Greece were well acquainted. Finally and briefly 
this Hellenistic Greek has been rendered into Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, English and thousands of dialects all over the earth 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of Philology; and 
thus has God been speaking to man during all the centuries of 
man’s existence on earth. One God expressing his thoughts and 
intentions to man by means of various languages all conveying the 
same grand ideas—the same great facts. The same God who 
spoke to the fathers in old classic Hebrew, and to the cotempora- 
ries of Paul in Syro-Chaldaic, speaks to the readers of this essay in 
English, that they may hear, believe and obey. Unity of mind 
and variability of language is the great feature of the Bible. 
Philology presents this great principle in all its beauty. And it 
is the beauty of holiness. Elohim, Theos, Deus, Dieu, Gott, God 
—the same divine self-existent Being “in every age, in every 
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clime adored.” Let Philology praise the name of the Lord. Let 
Philologists lift up their minds from the words of the sacred Book 
to him who inspired men to utter these words. 

That the Bible is to be interpreted as any other book; that its 
words are to be construed and interpreted in strict accordance 
with the laws of language; that the usus doguendi is just as ap- 
plicable to the books of inspiration as to those of human composi- 
tion; that all the figurative language of the Bible is to be under- 
stood as the figurative language of any educated writer; all these 
things are now admitted by the intelligence of the civilized world; 
and thus we put an everlasting guéefus on the nonsense of “Outer 
form” and “inner meaning,” “historical expressions” and “spirit- 
ual import,” actual horses, trumpets, vials and horns. Real Her- 
meneutics never changes God’s word. It simply opens the mind of 
man to understand the mind of the Spirit. Again we say, let 
Language, in its ten thousand tongues, coming: from myriads of 
human voices, praise the name of the Lord. 

(b). Psychology. A distinction must be made between the 
psychological forces of man and psychology. We should always 
understand by the former the capacities of the mind, whether in- 
tuitive or sensational; and we must bear in mind that by the lat- 
ter we mean the science which treats of these capacities. The 
study of the mind unfolds to us the greatest development of the 
human race. When God said, “let us make man,” he determined 
to make a mind superior to any mind previously created, a mind 
endowed with intellect, sensibilities and will; a mind capable of 
thinking, feeling and acting; a mind susceptible of divine impres- 
sion, qualified by training to draw near to the Creator and worship 
him in spirit and in truth. The intuitive conception of One God 


above all gods can be readily admitted. The philosophical con- 


clusion of a Socrates directing the mind to the same great first 
cause is also true; but the God of the patriarchs, the God of Christ, 
in all his holiness, wisdom, justice and mercy, never was conceived 
by intuition or worked out by philosophical induction. 

Human mind is strong, and the science which tells it won- 
drous story, analyzes and synthetizes all its mighty forces and ex- 
hibits the correllation of these forces, is strong. The history of 
nations is the history of mind in its dignity and depravity. When 
we look at both sides we are compelled to say, “in apprehension, 
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how like a God,” but in execution, how like ademon. The gospel 
of the Son of God is intended to exorcise the demon of human na- 
ture, and lift the soul to communion with its Father. Can the 
soul be elevated from the gross sensualism of earth to the true 
spiritualism of heaven? It can. How? By culture. By sitting 
at the feet of Christ and the apostles and allowimg them to direct 
the intellect, to guide the emotions and to stimulate the will. 
Just here it will not be amiss to present to the reader’s view 
THREE SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
in their relations to Revelation These three schools are: 1. Zhe 
Mystics, 2. The Fideists, 3. The Intellectualists, The different 
systems are respectively, J/ysticism, Fideism, Intellectualism, 
Mysticism assumes that,the faculties of the mind are so utterly 
depraved that the intellectual and moral powers are wholly incom- 
petent to hear God when he speaks. It affirms that the soul is 
sound asleep and cannot be awakened by the voice of (tod speak- 
ing through the prophets of God. It declares that the mind must 
be illuminated by a direct light above the brightness of the sun 
proceeding from the throne of God, that the moral nature must 


be changed by immediate influence, and the will impelled by di- 


rect divine agency. This theory originated with the Fathers, 
and is a part and parcel of Patristic Theology. It was trans- 
mitted by them to the Catholic church, and by her has been diffus- 
ed throughout the religions wcrld; nine-tenths of the Protestant 
world receiving it without thinking to enquire into its truth or 
falsity. One of the ablest American exponents of this Patristic 
Mysticism, in his work on the Knowledge of God says: 

“In the renovation of the soul man is wholly passive. [t is a 
work of infinite power, in which the Divine Spirit is the sole agent 
and the Truth the instrument; the chang: wrought being entirely 
independent of man’s agency. Being thus renewed, the new life 
manifest itself in faith toward Jesus Christ.”— Breckenridge. 

Just as a mason unites one brick to another,so according to this 
theory, does the Spirit unite man to Christ by the divine cement 
of grace. I do not, and cannot admire the Doctor’s Psychology. 
It certainly is not from heaven, and it must be from men. I note 
a few objections: 

1. It makes God a Sovereign Despot, and places him ona 
level with the King of the Cannibal islands. 
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2. It destroys personal responsibility. If lam a mere pas- 
sive recipient of the “grace of faith,” if I receive faith by infusion 
or by absorption, not altogether unlike physical exdosmosis; and 
if my neighbor receives no such grace and cannot receive it be- 
cause the Spirit skips him, how in the name of reason and justice 
can my neighbor be responsible for his non-faith or unbelief? 

3. It stultifies all the gracious invitations of the Gospel. Can 
it be possible that the Divine Father would engage in,the moral 
farce of sending apostles out into all the world to invite men of 
every kindred, tribe and tongue to believe on his Son, odey him, 
and have everlasting life, and then refuse to grant the grace of 
faith to an overwhelming majority of the audiences of the apos- 
tles? A human father would not act with such cruelty. Assur- 
edly God pities like an earthly father. 

4. It makes the judgment of the great day a scene of tyran- 
ical arbitration, instead of the exlibition of Justice, Truth and 
Holiness. “Depart ye accursed, God did not see fit to grant you 
the grace of faith; ye are damned for your unbelief and you could 
not believe, because God did not enable you to do it.” 

I notice, in the next place, very briefly, the doctrine of Fide- 
ésm, It is this: Faith in God is an intuitive faculty of the soul. 
Man possesses a spontaneous knowledge of God, and is enabled to 
guide himself in the way of truth with or without a written reve- 
lation. This is not to be confounded with the simple form of 
Theism, reputed to be universal, and supposed to be the offspring 
of intuition. Fideism is the result of advanced thought, though 
it would hardly endure a severe examination in an ecclesiastical 
court. The ablest exposition of the system, which has come to my 
knowledge, was given to the world some twenty-five years ago by 


Mr. Newman, soon after he left Oxford, and shortly before he 


joined the Catholic church. At that time he seems to have had 
implicit confidence in the soul,and believed that his sorruws and as- 
pirations constituted the true basis of Theology. In harmony with 
this belief he underrated the Bible. The following passage from 
his Zxtroduction shows what was his estimate of the Word of God 
at that time. 

“There are numerous errors, not merely external, but moral 
and spiritual, in the Bible: some peculiar to certain parts, others 
pervading the whole. But to those who know that the book is 
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imperfect, these need not seem strange. The Bible is full of errors, 
and many schools of error have been propagated from it. Of these, 
by far the worst, is the Papal School; which has ended by dethron- 
ing the Bible, but was founded on a slavish adoration of its letter.” 

Since his transition from the Church of England into the 
Church of Rome and his rapid passage from a Priesthood to a Car- 
dinalship, John H. Newman has changed his views. He now be- 
lieves in the Bible as interpreted by the Catholic Church, and in 
all her traditions. So much for jumping. He just jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire. His Psychology now is no better 
than it was in 1834. Both systems are false. 

INTELLECTUALISM. This is the true Psychology. Interpre- 
ted correctly it may be styled Christian Rationalism, It is the 
only system of mental endowment by which we can give glory to 
God, honor to the Savior, dignity to the Holy Spirit and responsi- 
bility to man. 

Let us define it. J#te//ectualism, in its application to Revela- 
tion, means a system which requires the use of the intellect, in an 
active and voluntary manner, in order to hear, believe and obey 
the Word of God. It calls to its aid all the moral sensibilities 
that may be necessary for the full development of a Christian 
character, all the service of the Wd? which is requisite for doing 
the Commandments of God. It boasts not of self-engendered pow- 
er, or self-constructive energy; but relying upon “the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation to all men,” it simply asks with Paul, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ With the jailor, “What 
must I do to be saved?” With the spirit of the Master it exclaims, 
“Lo, [come to do thy will, Oh God!’ It recognizes the great 
truth that the world by wisdom does not know God, that abstract 
psychology cannot lead the mind to God through Christ; but 
thanks God that, in his arranging mercy he proposes to educate 
the mind and relieve it of its natural ignorance by the “foolish- 
ness of preaching.” It accepts the sacred record, that “God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, spoken unto 
us by his Son.” It isconstantly propounding to the world that 
memorable series of questions found in Paul’s letter to the Ro- 
mans: “How shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved ? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
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heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how 
shall they preach unless they be sent?” It discerns plainly that 
Christianity is, in respect of its operations, a missionary institution, 
consisting of sending, preaching, hearing, believing and obey- 
ing. It sees that the divine plan for salvation is the 
greatest moral correllation of moral forces that the universe of 
mind presents for the study and acceptance of man, and it frowns 
upon every attempt of man to pervert the laws of mind in the 


reception of truth, simply because the laws of mind are the laws 
of God. 


Does the word of God affirm that “Faith comes by hearing?” 
Intellectualism responds gladly and says: Yes, that is the very 
way in which it must come. It cannot possibly come in any other 
way. It matters not what the schoolmen of eighteen centuries 
may say. They may grind out their theological notions, and their 
mills grind faster than the mills of the gods, and the people may 
buy their rations and feast on them, but God himself says, “Faith 
comes by hearing;” now let God be true, though every man be a 
liar. Does the apostle affirm that the gospel is the power of God 
for salvation? Another response we hear, ‘“Yes—it is the greatest 
moral power on earth, wonderfully competent to persuade man to 
obey God.” 

Continuing her soliloquy this noble representative of Psychol- 
ogy says, with great enthusiasm, ‘I admire with all my soul.” 

CAUSE AND EFFECT; LAW AND ORDER. 

Every thing in nature and grace is an exhibition of cause and 
effect. We cannot escape the display. It is God’s vast chain of 
being. In some imaginary world, where there is no reign of law, 
and where the blackness of darkness pervades all space; where 
there is no attraction and repulsion of matter, no impression and 
communion of spirit, there may be no cause and effect. it is the 
chance world of the dreamer. In God’s mighty cosmos there must 
be order, law and system, The human mind is itself a cosmos, 
until mania or idiotism takes possession of its reasoning powers; 
then it is chaos, It humbly asks the Maker to grant order in con- 
ducting it along the way of life. God grants the petition. Chris- 
tianity is order. Christianity is law, the perfect law of Liberty. 

Faith, hope and charity are all the evolutions of a mind ed- 
ucated by Christ. Inspired Scripture, adjusted to the mind, is 
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fully competent for doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction in 
righteousness. 

Will some one please write a book on Scriptural Psychology. 
Show that it is stvong—because strong in the Lord. Classical Psy- 
chology is rather weak, not because of any scientific defect, but 
simply because it is incompetent of itself to save the human soul. 

Unscriptural Psychology has been the bane of Christianity for 
seventeen centuries. A false view of the constitution of the mind 
—its abilities and inabilities—has led theologians, from Tertul- 
lian and Augustine down to Joseph Cook and Dr. McCosh, to com- 
mit errors which careful study and non-devotion to human author- 
ity alone can correct. 

(c.) Physical Science, investigating and expounding the pro- 
perties and laws of matter, has exhausted itself completely, and 
stands now before the world a monument of the greatness of man, 
“the servant and interpreter of nature.” It is a mighty strength 
in giving us a view of the bodies of space, the elements of matter, 
their combinations, changes and relations; aye, it may affirm there 
is a maker of all these things, but when questioned closely, when 
asked who is God and what are his designs, Pysical Science is 
as dumb as a graven image—helpless as a new born babe. It 
leaves a man to be an Agnostic, a Deist or a Christian, just as he 
pleases. I can see very little religion in Physics, not much more 
than in Arithmetic or Geometry. All of them good in their res- 
pective places, but no one of them possessing a moral property. 

(d). Natural Science, embracing the study of the organic 
and the inorganic world, comprehending the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, contributes a vast amount of knowledge 
which is eminently calculated to give lofty conceptions of a Being 
possessed of power, Wisdum and goodness. Natural Theology, as 
presented in such works as the Bridgewater Treatises, is true. 
Their arguments for the unity, powerand wisdom of the Almighty 
are conclusive. They direct the mind to God as the Maker and 
governor of the world of matter and of mind, but do not pretend 
to teach Christ. Natural Theology is modest, and never comes in 
conflict with the Bible. Natural religion is rather presumptious, 
and offers us a system of worship which we decline to receive. 
But more of this in another proposition. 

In the study of the earth we are invited not merely to glance 
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at the surface of the globe, and contemplate its present inhabi- 
tants, but to examine it from its surface to its deep foundations, 
to bring up the records of the past, and to discover that the God 
of human history is the God of pre-existing ages; Maker and 
Monarch and Sovereign of all. The present state of our globe is a 
continuation of a series of operations, the beginning, progress and 
end of which evince the attributes of Him who is from everlasting 
to everlasting, the God in whom we live, move and have our 
being. 

The ages past, with all their changes, affecting the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, are the witnesses which have 
been with God from the beginning. Im all periods earth, water 
and life—and these three are one—uniting in testimony to exhibit 
the truth of the inspired oracles concerning the being and natural 
attributes of the Creator. Atheism and Polytheism find no sup- 
port in the structure of the earth or in its ancient history; but all 
created things proclaim aloud, Zheve is One God. In the lan- 
guage of the eloquent Guyot, ‘all is order, all is harmony in the 
universe, because the whole universe is a thought of God” The 
benevolence of the Deity and the unity of his great plan in crea- 
tion go hand in hand. The one addresses itself to the heart of man, 
the other to his head. The one is moral, the other intellectual. 

We may argue the goodness of the Creator, and the unity of 
his mind, touching the earth and its inhabitants: /’rst, From 
the arrangement of strata; Second, From the deposit of minerals 
and metals; Z7A7rd¢, From the adaptation of animals to the chang- 
ing condition of the globe; /vurth, From the constant operation 
of the dynamic agents. 

The study of the arrangement of rocks shows us that, al- 
though there are miles of strata piled up, one on another, the 
construction of the pile is such that man can reach every part and 


parcel. By dip, outcrop and escarpment we have every group 
brought to the surface; and thus we obtain marble, limestone, 
sandstone, clay, sand and loam, and all material needed for com- 
fort or ornament. 


THE EAKTH WAS MADE FOR MAN. 
The study of mineral and metal deposits will convince us that, 
as a general rule, every mineral and every metal has its place; and 
that those minerals and metals which are most useful, such as coal 
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and iron, are most abundant, and most widely diffused. All that 
man is required to do is to reach forth his hand, take the treasure, 
and use it for his own interest, 

The study of animal adaptation embraces the whole range of 
Paleontology, as well as the Science of Zoology based upon the ex- 
isting animal creation. All the arguments adduced by writers on 
Natural Theology to show the adaptation of living animals to 
their surroundings and the adjustment of physical agents to their 
organic constitution, apply with equal force to animal existence 
before the human era. Mutations of climate harmonize with mu- 
tations of animal life; destruction of old species and creation of 
new ones indicate the passing away of one age, and the introduc- 
tion of another. 

These changes indicate the existence of a Creator and the 
manifestation of his goodness. Fossil remains and stratified de- 
posits exhibit a plan. The study of the plan exhibits the designs 
of a Being whose thoughts are above our thouglits. Every plan, 
that works well, whether human or divine, must involve a variety 
of means converging to a common end. 

That which is first in design is last in execution. These are 
the essential principles of creative intelligence and providential 
power. God proposed the creation of a world for the abode of 
man. This was the first grand design. “The perfect world by 
Adam trod” presents the last act. All intermediate designs were 
subordinate to this greatend. With the volume of inspiration in 
our hands we may go forth and see the impressions of divine power 
on every visible object, and we can say, in imitation of David, 
mcuntains and hills, fossil plants and mighty mastodons, trilobites 
and corals, coal and iron, let them praise the name of the Lord. 

A sovereign who provides fuel for a thousand ages; who pro- 
vides all the minerals and metals for agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce; all building material for the palaces of men, must pos- 
sess amazing power, comprehensive wisdom, and exhaustless be- 
nevolence. Finally, the constant operation of the great forces, viz. 


air, water, fire, chemical action, electricity, life and death, though 
varying in intensity at different times, exhibits the consummate 
wisdcm of Him, who from the beginning saw the end and provid- 
ed a system perfectly adequate to control the agency of physical 
forces and contribute to the happiness of man. Oh Lord, how 
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manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made them all; the 
earth is full of thy riches. 

I am now prepared to consider my Seconp Proposition. 
Science corrects the errors wich men have made touching the 
meaning of Revelation, 

The correction of the great blunder of the “Holy Apostolic 
Catholic Church” by Galileo touching the revolution of the earth 
on its axis is familiar to all intelligent readers. Would not the 
great masses of humanity, even among the refined and intelligent 
of civilized society, be just as ignorant ow as the Roman church 
was then, when she imprisoned the great philosopher, made him 
get down on his knees and recant, if the true doctrine hadnot 
been instilled into their minds in the schools of the country? 
Certainly; thanks to the great Italian. He did not correct the 
Bible. He corrected the false notion about the Bible. Geology 
has currected a few mistakes, not of Moses, but about Moses. I 
suppose an overwhelming majority of Bible readers for centuries 
past have made these mistakes. I shall arrange these mistakes un- 
der three heads: 1. Touching the Antiquity of the Earth; 2. 
Touching the Flood; 3. Touching the introduction of Death. 

In regard to the Antiquity of the Earth, I suppose there is no 
dispute among scholars. Christians, Deists and Atheists, all admit 
that the world is too old for computation. It may be many mil- 
lions of years since matter, at least the matter of our globe, was 
formed. There are several weighty arguments leading the mind 
to this conclusion. I will briefly state a few, leaving the reader 
to his own reflections. 1. The deltas of rivers and their allu- 
vial plains exhibit a lapse of time which reaches back centuries 
before Adam. Geologists have studied the Nile, Ganges and Mis- 
sissippi, and they all seem to teach the same thing—high antiqui- 
ty. IL notice the Mississippi as a model for all deltas. Borings 
near Lake Pontchartrain, north of New Orleans, have reached a 


depth of 660 feet, and the bottom of the alluvial matter is not yet 
touched. The area of the delta is 13600 square miles. The 


quantity of solid matter annually brought down by the river is 3,- 
702,758,400 cubic feet; hence it must have taken 67,000 years for 
the formation of the whole; and if the alluvial matter of the plain 
above be 264 feet deep, or half that of the delta, it must have re- 
quired 33,500 years more for its accumulation, even if its area be 
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estimated as only equal to that of the delta. This gives us 
about 100,000 years for the age of the Mississippi. Perhaps it is 
older. It is difficult to get the exact age of the Father of waters. 
2. The absence of human remains in any strata of compact rock 
under the superficial sands and gravels, supports the doctrine of 
antiquity. Man is found in a fossil state in recent deposits, such 
as alluvial bottoms, coral coasts and caves, and not in the Old 
Tertiary, Secondary or Primary stratified rocks. It is supposable 
therefore that he has lived on the earth during the superficial ac- 


cumulations—the anthropozoic age. How long this age may be, 


we cannot tell. The Bible gives us no clue whatever to the mat- 
ter. Archbishop Usher's Chronology is wholly unreliable, and if I 
take the liberty of expressing the opinion that it has been fifty 
thousand years since Adam and Eve walked in the garden of Eden, 
ro one has aright to denounce meas an infidel, no church has a 
right to bring me to the table of contrition. 

3. The absence of the remains of animals cotemporary with 
man in the same deep seated strata, leads the mind to the same 
conclusion. 4. A stratigraphical view of Aqueous rocks exhibits 
an antiquity of the earth which reaches back millions of years. 
Bring together in layers of regular succession all the fossil-bear- 
ing rocks, and take the vertical measurement, and we have about 
10 miles. How long will it take to deposit ten miles? The cal- 
culation has been made, based upon the deposits at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and the result is 6,000,000 years. 

5. River gorges teach that long periods of time must have 
elapsed from the beginning of the excision to the present time. 
The falls of the Niagara were once at Queenstown, and the river 
has cut its way through for seven miles. In examing the massive 
rocks below the falls, some years ago, I was struck with the re- 
markable similarity of the strata on the opposite sides. It is now, 
and has been for ages a deep ravine. Originally it was an unbro- 
ken surface. At the top you see the Drift; immediately under, 
you find compact limestone one hundred feet thick, right and left 
corresponding; under this shales, slate rocks and shaley limestone, 
one hundred feet, right and left. The Niagara ravine has been 
worked out by the action of water. By accurate observation made 
for fifty years past the retrocession has averaged one foot per an- 
num. How long has it taken to cut away seven miles? Just as 
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many years as the number of times one foot is contained in seven 
miles. Answer—36,960. How old the rocks are through which 
the river runs we cannot conveniently tell. Niagara is not a cre- 
ation, but the evolution of physical forces operating for nearly 
four hundred centuries. 

6. The growth of voleanoes indicate successive periods of 
time, the sum of which will exhibit years and centuries of years 
before the world was ready for man. The best geologists of 
Europe have determined that Etna has been erupting ever since 
the Tertiary epoch, antedating the deep alluvium of the Missis- 
sippi. If we examine extinct volcanoes we shall be enabled to say 
with certainty that they had their beginning, progress and end at 
different epochs of the world’s history; and thus going back we 
may trace a succession of volcanoes, coexisting with the successive 


periods, and running from one period into another. They have 


required an immense series of ages anterior to our historical epochs 
to act their part in the grand system of the globe, all intended for 
the well being of the human race. 

7. Wountain Upheavals sustain the same view. There:are 
two kinds of upheaval, the slow and the quick. Land everywhere 
has been upheaved from the ocean; the proof of this is tound in the 
marine shells at the tops of the highest mountains of the globe. 
The slow movement is exhibited by the unbroken stratification of 
the rocks, the quick by fractures and dislocations. The Appala- 
chian Chain was upheaved slowly, the Alps, suddenly. The for- 
mer was an upward movement at the rate of fifty imches per cen- 
tury, as observed on the coast of Sweden and elsewhere by actual 
watchers. At this rate it would take a half million of years to 
elevate a mountain of medium height. 

8. Zhe phenomena of Buried Forests exhibit unmistaka- 
ble evidences of long periods preceding the human era. Mr. Logan 
the skillful geologist of Nova Scotia reports in one place erect 
trees at seventeen levels extending through a vertical thickness of 
4,515 feet of strata; and in another place fitty-nine forests which 
have grown one upon another. How could this occur? Evidently 
the first or bottom forest grew up from the surface of the earth 
until a certain height was attained. Then it- stood for a time— 
many years probably—then sar.k down bodily with the land, very 
slowly and very surely, for the trees are erect and none of them 
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broken. After sinking for some hundred feet the whole was slowly 
upheayed. Ages passed away in sedimentary deposit, so that a 
line drawn some distance above the tops of these trees would mark 
the surface of the upheaved land. Then another growth of trees, 
another subsidence, another deposition followed by a second up- 
heaval, and so on in regular succession until in Cape Breton there 
are fifty-nine successive forests. Itis almost impossible to make 
an approximate calculation of the ages which elapsed in the be- 
ginning, progress and termination of these burials and upheavals. 
We can only say myriads of years. 

9. A correct view of Fossil Remains necessitates the conclu- 
sion that immense ages precede:l the human epuch. It requires 
many centuries for an animal to become extinct. All the species, 
with the exception of the Dodo and perhaps a few others, of the 
anthropozoic age still live; probably will live for thousands of 
years to come. We feel authorized to infer, when we find buried 
in clay, gravel, silt or heavy rock an extinct animal, that all the 
individuals of that species lived for ten thousand years or more. 


There have been fifty groups of fossiliferous rocks explored by ge- 


ologists, bringing to light fifty successive creations of animals, 
from the lowest crustacean of the Cambrian and Silurian forma- 
tions up to fossil man himself. Every succession must have flour- 
ished about 10,000 years. Ffty times ten thousand gives us 
500,000 years. From all these considerations, Christian geologists 
very readily admit that the world is exceedingly old, that its age is 
incalculable; but while they make this admission they contend 
that such a high antiquity does not contradict the Mosaic narra- 
tive. Truth is, Moses knew nothing about the age of the earth, 
and he says nothing about it. The popular idea sustained by 
Usher's Chronology is a mistake, and it is now believed by all who 
have investigated the subject, that the absolute age of the earth is 
not defined, and that there was a long interval in duration between 
the creation of the heavens and the earth mentioned in the first 
verse of Genesis and the continuation of the earth’s history in the 
second verse. All that portion of the narrative in (ten. 1, con- 
cerning inanimate objects, such as light, darkness, firmanent has 
no reference to creation, but to appointment; but all that por- 
tion which treats of inferior animals, vegetables and man. is clearly 
an account of the creation of species. 
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At the introduction of every great age, the Spirit of God has 
moved upon the face of the deep, and new species have been crea- 
ted. A few statements about the Deluge must suffice for this pa- 
per. 1am convinced that a universal Deluge is a physical im- 
possibility, that there is no geological proof of Noah’s Deluge, and 
that the proof is to be found in the Bible, the testimony of Christ 
and Peter being altogether sufficient. Furthermore, I feel pretty 
certain that the dimensions of the Ark could not possibly have ac- 
comm odated all the species of land animals on the globe. Still 
further, [ think we can settle the whole matter, and answer any 
skeptical objection by admitting that the 77ood of Noah was a 
local inundation, occupying a small part of Asia Minor. ‘All the 
earth” is frequently used in limitation, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to several texts, and it is probable that it was so used by 
Moses, and that the historian meant a limited region of country, 
precisely as other writers use the expression to mean an Empire, 
Assyrian, Medo-Persian, Macedonian or Roman. The apostle Peter 
in alluding to the flood says, “the Aosmos that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished; not the y7 (earth), but the Aos- 
mas was overflowed. What was this Aosmos? Peter says it was 
the Aosmos of the ungodly, the wicked people to whom Noah 
preached and the land which they inhabited. 

Noah’s flood overwhelmed the Kosmos of the ungodly. The 
Kosmos of the ungodly embraced a portion of Asia. Therefore 
Noah's fiood extended over a portion of Asia. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF DEATH. 

It is assumed that the Bible teaches that sin is the cause of 
death everywhere throughout organic nature. I answer that the 
Bible does not teach any such curious doctrine. Geology is right. 
It shows that Death is a part of the Almighty plan from the be- 
ginning of organized bodies down to the introduction of man, and 
it requires small observation to see that the plan is perpetuated. 
What, then, does the Bible teach on this subject? Let an inspired 
apostle answer the question. “Wherefore as by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin; so death passed upon a@/Z 
men because all have sinned, that as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life 


by Jesus Christ our Lord.” Humanity, human transgression, hu- 
man death and human salvation are the topics of Paul's argument. 
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He has nothing to say of the death of inferior animals. It was 
not in the scope of his argument. Geology certainly has corrected 
this curious conceit of theologians, that Adam’s sin introduced 
death into the animal world, by showing that animals had been 
dying for ages before Adam was created. This is the last correc- 
tion I shall notice, and I now proceed to the examination of my 

Tuirp Proposition. Science enables us to refute the false 
philosophy of the Evolutionists, There is some truth in Evolu- 
tion. Its advocates are men of ability, and [ think [ can do them 
justice. They are Atheistic, Theistic and Agnostic, most of them 
Anti-Christ, and decidedly unfriendly to the Bible. The particu- 
lar form or phase of the doctrine which comes before us for ex- : 
amination is the evolution of the animal kingdom from a primor- 
dial germ. The Theistic school, with Darwin and Beecher at the 
head, acknowledge a Creative intelligence to start the world of an- 
imal life, to make a little protoplasm or moneron and endow it 
with perpetuating vitality. The Atheistic school acknowledge no 
God whatever, and contend earnestly for spontaneous generation. 
The Agnostic school simply say, ‘We know nothing about it; if 
there be any God we do not know him. Possibly there may be, 
but one thing is certain, we are just as ignorant on the subject as 
the elegant Athenians of Mars Hill, or the Bushmen Hottentotts 
of South Africa. We cannot deal with the unknowable.” 

Acting upon the principle, “honor to whom honor is due,” I 
desire to express my conviction that all the arguments of the Evo- 
lution schoo] employed to establish the debasing and materialistic 
doctrine of the origin of man in a monkey; the origin of the mon- 
key in aspecies below him, and so on back to the first organic 
animal form in a mass of gelatine, all of these arguments elabora- 
ted in twenty or thirty volumes by English, German and Ameri- 
can Evolutionists, have been triumphantly answered by A. Wil- 
ford Hall, Ph. D., in his work entitled the Problem of Human 
Life. Whatever may be true respecting Sound, Light, &c., re- 
garded as entities, the author has unquestionably shown the utter 
fallacy of the hypothesis of these philosophers, and has given a 
satisfactory solution of all the questions connected with the origin 
of species, and the descent of man. Without committing myself 
to his theory of sound, [ do most cheerfully commend his refuta- 
tion of Darwinian Development to every one who needs help in 
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vindicating the true science of man, in supporting the Bible doc- 
trine of Creative intelligence, purpose and design, and in advocat- 
ing the origin of species in the will of the Creator. 

The following extract from the eighth chapter of his work 
affords a good specimen of his reasoning: 

“1. The external or corporeal structure of any organic being 
is but a tithe of its real and substantial existence. The life and 
mental powers of each living creature constitute an incorporeal, 
yet substantial organism as real as its anatomical structure, and of 
which its physical form is but the external type or visible expres- 
sion. To this substantial, vital and mental organism we must re- 
fer all the varied biological and vital phenomena of Nature.” 

In other words [ would say: The mind is the measure of the 
man, the mind is the measure of the mouse; and so of every 
species. It is not the matter of the animal that makes the ani- 
mal what he is, it is his mind. 

True, we call the invisib'e principle of inferior animals ¢xstinct, 
but what is instinct but an inferior form of mind? Is it not plain 
to every man of good common sense that it is the invisible mental 
that dominates the visible corporeal? Anatomists have, in the last 
thousand years, dissected thousands of dogs and thousands of men. 
Can they tell us the difference? The dog has a brain; so has a 
man. The dog has lungs, liver, stomach, &. So has a man. The 
dog sees, hears, smells, tastes and feels; aye, the dog thinks in his 
own way, of course like a dog. All the animal functions perform- 
ed by man are performed by the dog. What then is it that makes 
the difference? Why does the dog watch, bark, bite, fight, hunt; 
and why does not a man do just exactly like a dog? Simply be- 
cause his mind rises higher. In all the families of animals, mind 
differentiates. Mere anatomy cannot explain the mental differ- 
ence between a horse and acow. All it can say is that a cow 
has horns and a horse has not.” 

“2. All transmissions from parent to embryo and to the off- 
spring at birth are made by the substantial vital and mental or- 


ganism which is the essential portion of every living creature.” 


“3. All the so-called reversionary actions, such as human 
beings to marsupials, canines, ete., are explained by maternal im- 
pression, familiar to all practicing physicians, and stated at length 


in all the good text books of medical men.” 
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The idea of a new born babe born with an elephant’s snout, 
proving that its mother or father, or both, descended from an ele- 
phant is about as ludicrous as that the beautiful strawberry on the 
baby’s arm proves that its mother can trace her genealogy back 
toa strawberry bed in Western Asia. Some thirty-five years ago 
I saw a well defined snout, a very handsome little proboscis pro- 
truding from an infant’s nose. A surgical operation remedied the 
defect. The mother, some weeks before, attended a big show, and 
became so terribly alarmed at the elephant that she was taken out 
in a fainting condition. 


“4. The ovules of all vertebrated animals, from man down, 
are exactly alike, and the tails of reptiles, the gills of fishes, &c., 
are seen in the early embryos of all, man notexcepted. This fact 
adduced by evolutionists to sustain their doctrine, is fatal to it. 
Why from exactly similar ovules should there be such wonderful 
diversity? Why should not a cat produce a rabhit—or a rabbit a 


raccoon? The materialism of the evolutionists cannot explain 


this. The likeness of ovules utterly annihilates the theory of 
coporeal descent, since by no physical laws could such similar ovules 
differentiate into diverse specific forms, such as alligator and ele- 
phant, kangaroo and reindeer. 

What then is the true view? A life germ embodying men- 
tal and vital organism gives direction to the corporeal ovule and 
determines the specific form of the embryo.” 


The changesin the human embryo by which it drops the tail 
and gills and develops manward, are no more mysterious than the 
metamorphoses of insects or the advance of the tadpole to the 
frog. Man undergoes his corporeal metamorphoses in his moth- 
er’s womb. 


“5. Rudimentary organs, such as embryonic teeth in the calf 
and whale, and the rudimentary legs in the whale and boa con- 
strictor cannot, according to the principles of evolution, have come 
by descent from ancestors having such organs in a perfect state. 
Why? Because such a loss of useful structures would be a retro- 
gression instead of development. Evolution, according to Spencer, 
Darwin and Huxley, means progress to perfection—survival of 
the fittest—a change from the simple to the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from few parts to many. The 
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case of the cow and the case of the whale and boa, present degen- 
eracy and evidently contradict the theory of evolution.” 

“6. The argument from Paleontology constructed by Evo- 
lutionists does not sustain their theory.” 

The celebrated “‘HYorse Lecture” of Prof. Huxley in New 
York, some four or five years ago, to a large, intelligent and at- 
tentive audience, was one of the most ridiculous failures ever 
made by a scientific man. In imitation of the old saying, “Whom 
God wishes to destroy he first dements;’ I would say, Whom the 
Genius of science wishes to overthrow she first makes mad. Surely, 
Huxley, thou wert beside thyself—no words of truth or soberness 
came from thy lips. - 

I continue my quotation from Dr. Hall. 

“The names given to these fossil animals in their order, as 
claimed, from the present horse, back though the Tertiary forma- 
tion are as follows; the Pliohippus, Protohippus, Miohippus, Me- 
sohippus, and Orohippus. ‘The first has a foot nearly like our 
horse; the second has three fairly developed toes; the third has 
three toes, more distinctly formed; and the fourth and fifth still 
more so—the last having four toes in front and three behind to 
each foot. 

In commenting upcn these toes Prof. Huxley said, ‘We shall 
probably discover in the lower part of the Tertiary the remains of 
equine animals exhibiting five toes, in which most assuredly the 
whole series took its origin. This is what I mean, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, by demonstrative evidence of evolution, in other words, 
the transmutation of species. Indeed, the doctrine of evolution 
rests upon as secure a foundation as the Copernican theory of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies.” So far from this it flatly con- 
tradicts evolution.” Continues Dr. Hall: “Remember, by the defi- 
nition ot evolution, given by the masters, Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer, there must be a development from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, from the simple to the complex, from the few 
to the many. Now the distinguished lecturer deliberately ig- 
nored the intelligence of his audience and the accepted definition 
of the term, and announced that in the evolution of the horse, 
there was an advance (?) from the four-toed Orohippus to the 
Uni-ungulata, or the homogeneous hoot of our horse, a change 
from the complex toes of the Orohippus to the simple club-foot of 
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our useful equine—a change from the multiplication of parts to 
the single part. Was there ever a more signal collapse of an ar- 
gument before an intelligent audience ?” 

I have selected these passages from Dr. Hall’s work as speci- 
mens of his method with the Evolutionists. I think I can safely 
say that true Science enables us to refute the false doctrine of Ev- 
olution and thereby sustain the great idea of a Creative Will as 
taught by Revelation. 

I proceed to my Fourtn Proposition. Science is incompe- 
tent to direct man to the worship of the true and living God, 

After all the grand achievments of Science she may well ex- 
claim: “Here I must rest from my labors. I have explored the 
earth and told man how to search for gold and silver, coal and 
iron; I have mounted the heavens, counted the planets and fixed 
stars, and taught man how to calculate their distances from the 
sun; but, alas! when man asks me, ‘What shall I do to be saved ?” 
I cannot tell him. When he asks me, ‘If a man die shall he live 
again ?’ I am perfectly agnostic. If he ask me, ‘How shall I wor- 
ship God?’ T cannot tell him, for I do not know. I feel yery cer- 
tain there is One God, but how I have got the idea I cannot tell. 
Perhaps I borrowed it from the Christian philosopher. I know 
nothing about Christ. Christ must speak for himself.” 

My attentive reader, will you please pay attention to that ut- 
terance, Christ must speak for himself. Yes, Christ has spoken 
for himself, aud his words have come to us through eighteen cen- 
turies,freighted with the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, the 
wisdom that comes from above, the knowledge of a God of love 
and mercy. 

One of the boldest attempts of modern times to give us a sys- 
tem of natural worship, and thereby ignore the word and work of 


Christ, is the effort of Phrenology, perhaps I ought to say the 
declaration of Prof. Fowler the corypheus of Phrenology, to estab- 
lish natural worship upon the basis of the constitution of the 
mind. Here is his Declaration: “Phrenology proves there is a 
God. How? Why, man worships God; therefore there is a God. 


Man instinctively worships a personal God, therefore God is a per- 
son.” Here is his Manifests: “We hereby solemnly resolve to 
study God in his works, and obey him in his natural laws, and we 
will call our religion (Vaturalism.” “All Universalists, Unita- 
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rians, Trinitarians, Catholics and Protestants, Mohamedons, Jews, 
Deists and Pantheists are respectfully invited to come up and 
sign this creed and obligation. All hail this focal religious truth. 
By this sign we conquer.” The new denomination has never had 
a meeting yet, but the author very facetiously proposes a meeting 


in the year 1901. He promises to be present if alive. When 
Phrenology informs me that man is a worshiping being I believe 
the statement. When it says man has an organ of Worship, and 
that this organ or faculty is correlated to a Supreme Being as 
the object of worship, I can give my assent; but when the Prince 
of American phrenologists tells me that Naturalism is the true 
religion, I decline his offer to join his “new denomination.” Hu- 
man Science has never given to the world a correct system of 
worship. The tendency of the mind is to Polytheism and Idola- 
try. The voice of the ages is, “We have loved idols and we will - 
go after them.” God is a spirit and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. Christ is the truth. Let us 
follow him. 

The reader is prepared for my Firta Proposition. evela- 
tion ab extra is obsolutely necessary, as the all-important supple- 
ment to acquire a knowledge of God. 

How can we have any confidence in a revelation ad intra? 
Has the Pagan world ever been enlightened by it? Let the past 
centuries answer. Does it uphold the moral government of God? 
Let the moral chaos of civilization answer. Does it not prove the 
truth of a doctrine here, and the falsehood of the same doctrine 
there? Let the disputes of the “Holy Catholic Church” answer. 
Does it not set up the variable human conscience and its authori- 
ty over the written word? Let all who believe in the voice from 
within answer the question. On the other hand, the Revelation 
ab extra, Christ, prophets and apostles, the Word of Truth, the 
Word of Salvation, is commended to us by various considerations: 

(a). The mind is so constituted that it can easily receive a 
revelation from without. It begins in infancy to do this and it 
becomes a part of its nature. (b). It is God’s method. See the 
whole Bible. (c). It sustains the moral government of God. 
(d). It supports the true doctrine of conscience, and insists on 
its proper training. (e). It places all men on the same great 
platform of justice. (f). The history of the human race in its 
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feeling after God and in its conflicts with God sustain the idea. 
Pharaoh believed in the a4 iz¢ra inspiration as the source of reve- 
lation. Moses was the champion of the @é extra method. Moses 
triumphed and Pharaoh was defeated. The King of Jericho was 
an ad intra man; Joshua emphatically @é extra; Joshua whipped 
him and saved a woman who, in spite of her environments, had 
adopted the aé extra system. Read the history of Rahab. Neb- 
uchadaezzar is another notable example of a man who belonged to 
the a4 intra school of philosophers. His cotemporary Daniel rep- 
resented the 6 extra method. Daniel triumphed and Nebuchad- 
nezzar was converted to the true doctrine. When David was 
guided by a revelation a4 extra he sang the praises of Jehovah in 
sublime poetry; when guided by the ad éxtra style he commit- 
ted murder. The highest development of the a ¢tra method among 
the polished Athenians was an altar with the inscription: 70 the 
Unknown God. The highest development of the a4 extra plan, is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, offering salvation to every kindred 
tribe and tongue. Thanks be unto God tor his unspeakable gift. 
Wa. J. BarBex. 


INSPIRATION. 


A historical review of what has been written on the subject 


of Inspiration—the opinions of learned men—would furnish an in- 
teresting chapter; but it is not the intention of this paper to un- 
dertake a discussion of that which would occupy a volume, rather 
than a magazine article. 


The teaching of the Bible must be presented anew to each 
generation. Every age furnishes its own matter and manner of 
opposition to the sacred Book. If former infidels have been an- 
swered, modern skeptics do not know it; and if grand generaliza- 
tions of divine truth have been made by the rabbis of contending 
schools, they are so modified by things local and peculiar to their 
own times that they do not “chime in” with the felt wants of to- 
day. 
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Each age has its own fashions of mind and expression, as dis- 
tinctly marked as its sculpture or its painting. While the world 
stands, every community will demand its own sermons and its own 
expositions. We have been trained in a school where a constant 
reference to the word of God, and a direct application of its state- 
ments to all questions of faith, is distinguishingly characteristic. 
The apparent egotism of treating a subject de novo, while sur- 
rounded with a wilderness of learned lucubrations, is rendered 
somewhat excusable by the spirit of the times, and may, after all, 
harmonize better with the requirements of a personal faith than 
would a less direct method. I shall therefore fill the space alloted 
to me with facts from the Bible, before which, in my humble 
judgment, all philosophical speculations must eventually bow. 
And as I write for those who believe, the utterances of the Serip- 
tures shall be regarded, when considered in their connections, as 
absolutely authoritative. Nor do we despair of being able to give 
a satisfactory resume of the Spirit’s teaching on the subject of our 
caption. For this purpose only do we write. 

I. THE TWO THEORIES. 

Some one has correctly said, it is not the book which is in- 
spired, but the men who wrote it were inspired. If we take the 
word inspiration—a breathing in—as applied to thought, it un- 
questionably suggests the idea of receiving from without the man, 
into his inner self, the communications of the great Monitor. The 
only question among Christians is as to the manner and extent of 
this operation. Some have advocated what is known as the ple- 
nary (full) inspiration of the men who wrote the Scriptures; by 
which we are to understand, that they received both the substance 
and the language of their communication from God. While oth- 


ers think inspiration was a divine guidance only as to the subject 


matter, the responsibility of selecting the words of the record be- 
ing left to the men who wrote it. This we call inspiration in 
part, to distinguish it from inspiration in full. 

The first of these theories makes the writer a machine, moved 
upon by a superior intelligence and an arbitrary, directing power; 
the second would represent the moving impression as direct from 
God, but leave to man the freedom of his will, and consequent 
moral responsibility, in making the communication. Or, in other 
words, the first regards the original revelation as absolutely and. 
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unqualifiedly the word of God, expressed by himself through the 
instrumentality of men; while the second considers it an impres- 
sion by the Holy Spirit upon the mind of man, expressed by man 
in words of his own selection. All other theories are but modifi- 
cations of these. 

Il. DIFFICULTIES OF THE THEORIES. 

The chief difficulty suggested against plenary inspiration is 
the fact that critics think they have discovered a purely human 
element in the composition of the Scriptures It is affirmed that 
each writer of the inspired record has left the stamp of his own 
individuality upon it. So that it is not unusual to speak of a Paul. 
ine or Fohannean style, etc., ete. I[t is claimed that this fact 
shows a human element, working freely and of itself, in the ex- 
pression of the facts and truths submitted for faith in the divine 
record. 

In answer to this, we say, that ifthe fact of a peculiar style 
for each of the inspired writers were established, it is not an in- 
superable objection to plenary inspiration. That God may have 
given to each inspired man, or impelled him to the selection of 
such words as were already in his vocabulary (at least when speak- 
ing in his own dialect) is not at all impossible. If, therefore, the 
language of the Bible, in its historic statements, would most nat- 
urally lead us to believe in the inspiration of its words, the dis- 
covery of a Pauline or Johanneen style, could not consistently be 
pleaded against such a construction. Thus, while admitting that 
the showing of impossibilities should destroy a theory, we feel 
free to think there is none in the way of plenary inspiration. 

On the contrary there is a difficulty in the way of any theory 
of partial inspiration which is insuperable. It is simply this: 


All thought is communicated by language—words or their equiv- 


alents. Noman can impart any doctrine to another except by 
words or their equivalent signs. Nor can it be proved that God 
himself could communicate a doctrine through any other medium. 
Men can think, reason, dream, only in words, It is not in proof that 
God himself can think except in words. So far as we know the 
communication of ideas from one mind to another is an impossi- 
bility except through words or their equivalents. It follows, ec- 
essarily, that the revelations from God to man were made through 
language. And that too in a full and complete revelation of all 
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that was to be said. This leaves no possible room for “impres- 
sions,” translated by human wisdom into the dialects of men; nor 
does it leave a possibility of a communication from God in part, 
while the remainder of the record is merely human. Unless we 
accept squarely the position that the Bible is inspired in part only, 
while its words are largely the uninspired utterances of men, and 
of men uninspired so far as these utterances are concerned. 

If certain impressions were expressed by men in their own se- 
lection of words, it is a misstatement of facts to call these the 
words of the Lord, or the book thus written, the word of God. And 
if God spake in part his message to the children of men, leaving 
to faithful servants the duty of expressing in full his will to oth- 
ers, it should be understood that the record is simply human, ex- 
cept as to such parts as may have been spoken by God himself. 
(But as none could determine what had been spoken by the Lord 
and what by the disciples, it would simply have the force of hu- 
man testimony, on this theory). 

Until it can be shown that a doctrine can be communicated 
to the mind of man without the medium of language, it follows 
that, the Bible contains a revelation from God only on the hy- 
pothesis that it was fully spoken by the Spirit of God to the in- 
telligence of those whose duty it became to teach it to others. 
However, in some instances God may have spoken through men, 
or made amanuenses of those who did not comprehend their own 
utterances. And on this, at the proper time, we shall predicate 
an argument in favor of the inspiration of the words of all reve- 
lation. 

III. AN INDUCTION OF EVIDENCE. 

An induction of facts, with a statement of cases from the Old 
and New Testaments, must settle this question as to ow and 
how far the force which we call inspiration, operated upon men 
who stood between God and the world. For if inspiration or mi- 
raculous communication exists at all, it must be through the op- 
eration of the Divine Mind upon the minds of men, in such a way 
that they became to be either “God's pens” or “God’s penmen.” 

-1. In the garden of Eden, God talked with the man whom 
he had made, as a man talks with his friend. There can scarcely 
b2 a doubt that Jehovah, in this beginning of revelation, spoke to 
man vocally and oracularly. Ifa question should he sprung here 
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or elsewhere as to the personal address of God to man, we would 
answer, that God does himself what he does by others; and if an- 
gels were commissioned to bear his will, at any time, to man, it 
does not change the mode of the communication. 

2. Gen. 9:8. “And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons 
with him, saying, And I, behold I establish my covenant with 
you and with your seed after you.” This again was a direct, per- 
sonal conversation between God and the human family. 

3. Exo. 3. “God called unto him out of the midst of the 
bush and said, Moses, Moses.” That a voice from God, clear, full 
and explicit, leaving nothing to be infered, was used by Deity in 
addressing the Jewish mediator from this time forward is certain, 
unless we reject all ordinary rules of interpreting language. 

4. Deut. 5:27-31. -In confirmation of the above, the people 
said to Moses: “Go thou near, and “ear all that the Lord our God 
shall say; and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our God shall 
speak unto thee; and we will hear it and do it.” In answer to 
this petition, the Lord said to Moses, “Stand thou here by me, and 
I will speak unto thee all the commandments, and the statutes, 
and the judgments, which thou shalt teach them, that they may 


do them in the land which I give them to possess it.” This spec- 
ifies that all the Jewish laws were spoken unto Moses. We call 
attention to it, because it establishes his plenary inspiration. He 


not only received the ten commandments, written and then utter- 
ed in a voice of thunder in the hearing of all the people, but “all 
the statutes and judgments” of the Lord were “spoken” unto 
Moses. 

5. When God appeared in the wilderness to Israel’s greatest 
prophet, in the “still, small voice,” he said, “What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” Then follows a conversation, the genuiness of which it 
were infidelity to question. While repeatedly do the prophets de- 
clare, as in Jer. 2, 1, “Moreover the word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying.’ And concerning these utterances the apostle Peter 
says, “Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” From which it is fair to infer that, that which was 
spoken to the prophets, they were moved upon to repeat or record 
for the benefit of others. Thus only could they fulfill the com- 
mand, “He that hath my word, let him declare it faithfully.” 

6. In the New Testament times, Christ, who was God mani- 
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fest in the flesh, gave all his instructions to his disciples in words. 
No mysterious or inexplicable communications were attempted. 
Lessons of revealed truth without words are a myth. So true is 
this, that when the Comforter was promised, Christ said, “He will 
guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and will show you 
things to come.” According to this specific promise, the Holy 
Spirit guided into all truth by giving the words which he had 
heard, and bringing to their recollection all things whatsoever 
Christ had said unto them. 

7. Luke 21:15. “Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to 
meditate before what ye shall answer: For I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom which all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay nor resist.” This promise leaves the disciples free to an- 
swer without “meditation,” or thought, and assures them that 
Giod would give them “mouth,” that is utterance or language, and 
“wisdom,” that is ideas or substance of doctrine. Confirming the 
promisory statement, “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
iny Father that speaketh in you.” 

8. When the resurrected Christ appeared to Saul of Tarsus, 


he addressed him in the Hebrew tongue. And when the apostle 


John had fallen to the earth before the majesty of our risen Lord, 
he laid his right hand upon him, saying, “Fear not.” “Write; 
These things saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his hand.” 
From which it is clear that the divine communication to the 
apostles, in calling and qualifying them, was absolutely personal 
and vocal. Mor could God reveal a doctrine to an apostle with 
fewer words than would be required to teach it to others. God's 
words to the apostles were xecessarily full; because they had no 
more power to supply words than we have. We are just as com- 
petent to understand an abbreviated gospel as were Peter, James 
and John. 

9. Some fine discretion may be needed to distinguish, in 
some cases, between the words of inspiration and the quotations 
given, by divine direction, from Satan and from wicked men; but 
no one who reads this will require assistance here. Where words 
are quoted, it is fair to presume that they have been brought to 
the recollection of the writer, or furnished to him accurately, and 
that they are reported as furnished. 
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IV. VISIONS AND DREAMS. 

But there is a class of revelations which came to men in vis- 
ions, trances and dreams, which may be more difficult to the com- 
mon reader than the examples already given. One or two of the 
most noted of these must suffice for this article. 

1. Gen. 15:12. “A deep sleep fell upon Abram; and lo a 
horror of great darkness. And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them, and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years,” &c. In this case the revelation was made to the patriarch 
in a “deep sleep.” The words of this conversation are recorded, 
and I see no reason to doubt the exactness of this statement. But 
before making any comments on this evidence, we will adduce 
another case. 

2 Dan. 10:9. “Yet heard I the voice of his words; and 
when I heard the voice of his words, then was [ in a deep sleep on 
my face, and my face toward the ground.” 

The fact that God revealed his will to men by words, when 
they were asleep is stated historically, and can not be questioned 
except by impeaching the witnesses. Every man who accepts the 
Bible as true, will feel some interest in an explanation of this 
phenomenon. We submit the following: 

Sleep is a state or condition of the body, not of the spirit of 
man. Sleep, therefore, is always, in the Scriptures, predicated of 
the body and its powers, never of the mind of man. The Spirit, 
of which the mind is a faculty, if not the synonym, survives even 
death itself. Its undyingness, which the Greeks call agOapoia, 
renders it superior to the sleep of death; and if superior to the 
dissolution of the body, which is the sum of all calamities to 
which the physical man can be subjected, it must, beyond ques- 
tion, be able to resist and defy sleep, which is but the result of 
weariness in the “outer man.” Of what significance is an immor- 
tality that will succumb to, and be overpowered by the weariness 
of the flesh? Sleep is simply a rest for the body, during which 
all the avenues of rational communication with this world are 
closed; but the spirit is free to hear the voice and words of. its 
Maker. So that from the unseen, messages have fallen upon the 
ears of mortals, as in the above instances, when they were in deep 
sleep. The closing of the avenues-of thought earthward, does not 
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shut the windows through which the beams of celestial truth il- 
luminate the mind. 

3. Of trances, the most noted perhaps, is that of Peter upon 
the house top. Acts 10. In this he saw heaven opened and 
heard the voice from God declaring, ‘‘What God has cleansed, that 
call thou not common.” The trance differs from sleep in this, 
that, the “eyes being open,” or the individual being in a waking 
condition, he is yet capable of seeing and hearing that which can 
not be seen or heard by the uninspired. 

V. FALSE PROPHETS. 

There are also a few instances in which wicked, if not unbe- 
lieving men, have spoken contrary to their own will, and certainly 
without being morally benefitted thereby. 

The most remarkable of this class is that of Baalam whose 
unenviable reputation is a synonym for evil down to New Tes- 
tament times. His prophecies were true, however. The “false 
prophet” saw the star rise out of Jacob, and the Shiloh come, to 
whom the gathering of the people should be! No truer or sub- 
limer utterances can be found than the prophecies of Baalam. In 
this, as in some other cases, the epithet ‘false,” is applied to the 
character of the man, not to his revelations. 

Baalam desired to curse Israel, but was compelled to bless. 
His answer to the offended King of Moab, (Num. 24:13), “If 
Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go 
beyond the commandment of the Lord, to do either good or bad of 
mine own mind; du¢ what the Lord saith, that will I speak.” 
And in further description he said, “the man whose eyes are open 
hath said: he hath said, who Aeard the words of the Lord, and 
knew the knowledge of the Most High, who saw the vision of the 


Almighty, falling into a trance, but having his eyes open.” 


Here is one unquestioned case of overruding inspiration. This 
prophet was compelled to speak “the words which the Lord put 
into his mouth.” Contrary to his own will, and consequently not 
of his own choice or volition, he blessed whom he would have 
cursed. I know of no reason why his inspiration was different 
from that of the righteous prophets. They were moved upon— 
were, as John the Harbinger, “the voice” of God; separated as was 
Paul, to open the eyes of benighted men, by wisdon and “words 
which the Holy Spirit teaches.” 
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VI. INsprRED UTTERANCES FREQUENTLY NOT COMPREHENDED BY 
THE PROPHETS THEMSELVES. 

I. Pet. 1:10. “Of which salvation the prophets have inquired 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you: searching what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 
Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
us they did minister the things, which are now reported unto you 
by them that have preached the gospel unto you with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven.” 

Here is apostolic authority for the statement that the proph- 
ets themselves did not comprehend their own utterances. The 
impossibility of a man being, by his own selection of words, the 


author of a document which he does not understand, searcely 


needs to be stated. No infallible accuracy could be expected from 
one whose mind was not fully clear as to the meaning of his own 
words, and of the doctrine to be expressed by them. And as 
the prophets themselves did pot have this clearness of vision, it 
follows, that, in order to certainty of diction, the Holy Spirit must 
have been the one whose mind was clear and whose diction was 
infallible. The prophets were moved upon by the superior intelli- 
gence, as the skillful operator touches the keys of an instrument. 
VII. SpraKING WITH TONGUES. 

I. Cor. 14; Acts 10:46. When the Gentiles, at the house 
of Cornelius, spake with tongues (dialects or languages) they but 
repeated the miraculous phenomena which had been granted to 
the Jews on the day of Pentecost. The ability of a man to speak 
in languages which he does not understand, precludes the possi- 
bility of selecting his own words. Speaking in dialects was the 
only greater miracle, on the day of Pentecost, accompanying the 
coming of the Spirit, than had been wrought before. Enabling 
a man to express his thonghts, or to express himself at all, in a 
language that he did not understand, was the most extraordinary 
of miracles. 

So certainly as men spake with tongues, so surely did God 
give them the thought and the word to express that thought. 
Nor is there any intimation that these were more completely sub- 
ject to the divine influence, than were all the prophets that have 
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spoken for God since the world began. Peter says these spake as 
they were moyed by the Holy Spirit to speak. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
First. Any real or fancied difficulty in the way of the com- 
plete and perfect inspiration of the men who wrote the Bible, is 
more than overbalanced by the fact that no doctrine can be 


taught except through the medium of language; and that, there- 


fore, the same language in force and clearness of meaning was es- 
sential to convey the teaching of God to the inspired ones, that 
was necessary to convey it from them to others. 

Second, The fact of vocal and oracular utterances from God 
to man, beginning with Adam and not ceasing till the final visit 
of the Faithful Witness in the apocalypse, which is not disputed, 
proves the possibility of plenary inspiration. And since God has 
established a direct and perfect revelation in so many cases, and it 
is practicably possible in all, is it not probable? 

Third. Since in every instance where the modus operandi is 
given, the revelation from God was in words, is not every pre- 
sumption of fact against him who assumes such a process as in no 
case is described in the divine record ? 

Fourth, If God held conversations with his inspired ones as 
well when asleep as when awake, is it not certain that the ordinary 
will and volition of man did not control it? And as these revela- 
tions are as clearly given as any others are, does it not follow that 
the inter-communication between God and man was actual, and 
not in any sense the clothing of an impression by the imagination 
of man ? 

Fifth. Vf false prophets were overruled and compelled to 
speak contrary to their own will, is it not certain that in inspira- 
tiou men were absolutely controlled? And is not this elimination 
of the element of human responsibility essential to the claim for 
faith in the Bible as the word of God? 

Sixth. Can the fact that the prophets did not comprehend 
some of their own utterances be harmonized with any other theory 
than that these prophecies were, word for word, dictated by the 
Holy Spirit? Is not this a demonstration that God gave them 
the mouth and wisdom of their utterances? 

Seventh. The impossibility of men furnishing the words of 
tongues which they did not understand, absolui.!v requires, in all 
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such cases, plenary inspiration. And if plenary inspiration is 
thus established, necessarily in so many cases, who can success- 
fully call it in question in any case? If it be objected that 
some things are trivial and did not need inspiration, I answer that 
nothing is trivial. A man might as well object to the creation 
of « grain of sand because it did not compare with the Pleiades 
and the bands of Orion in grandeur and beauty. 

Eighth. It will be observed that the imperfections of trans- 
lations; the slight discrepancies of various readings of the original; 
nor the possibility of some adenda by uninspired historians will, if 
made out, answer as objections to this argument. For our posi- 
tion is simply this: 

If awake and in dreams; in Jewish and in Christian times; 
through good men and bad; in their own language and in tongues 
they did not understand; in words as sweet as honey to their 
mouths, and again in dark sayings which they could not explain, 
God has spoken to men through the prophets and by his Son: 

Then all law was oracularly given, all gospel breathed by the 
Holy Spirit, all religion written by the finger of God as surely as 
the tables on Mount Sanai! 

Any other view of this matter is calculated to bring that faith 
which comes by hearing the word of God, into contempt. Give 
us the robust faith which sees and hears God’s voice in the Book; 
that trembles at his word. Away with the cringing spirit that 
half way apologizes in the presence of infidelity. An emasculated 
Christianity will never convert the world to Christ. A gospel 
frittered away till it stands on the same platform with Spencer 
and Haeckle is an odious stench in the nostrils of good men and 
an abomination in the sight of God! 

B. F. Treat. 





THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH AS THE BODY OF 
CHRIST. 


“And there shall be One Flock, One Shepherd.” 


1. Zhe Importance of Unity. In all organized bodies or 
systems, unity is an essential condition of well-being. In what- 
ever direction we may look, we can not fail to discover examples 
of the beauty, the power and the utility, of this all-pervading and 
divinely established principle. The earth is a unit, although it is 
composed of an infinite number of atoms and many different ele- 
ments, presenting an endless variety of features in its continents 
and islands, its mountains and plains, its oceans and lakes, its 
rivers and bays, its fertile fields and barren wastes, exhibiting a 
ceaseless change of moods in its drouths and floods, its calms and 
storms, its clouds and sunshine; yet ever revolving on its axes and 
giving us the change of day and night, ever circling around the 
sun and giving us the seasons in their order and beauty. By the 
unity pervading all these elements and binding them together in- 
to one harmonious whole, the earth, as a planet, is fitted for the 
abode of Man, the great purpose for which it was created, and is 
preserved. Destroy this unity, and its fruits and its flowers would 
wither, every living thing upon its surface or within its waters 
would die, its rock-ribbed mountains would dissolve, its oceans, 
lakes and rivers would fly from their beds, its very atoms would 
repel each other and fly asunder, and all would vanish away for- 
ever. 

The Solar System is a unit with its primary and secondary 
planets all revolving in order and harmony around the sun as their 
common center; and all, together with the sun, flying through 
space with inconceivable velocity, and circling around the great 
center of this and other systems of worlds. Destroy the unseen, 
yet mighty power that unites all these primary and secondary 
bodies into one grand system of order and harmony and beauty, 
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and holds the sun in its path through the heavens, and the satelli- 
tes would fly from their planets, the planets from the sun, the sun 
itself would leave its orbit and go “darkling through space” to its 


own destruction; and this system of shining worlds, 
“Forever singing as they shine, 
‘The Hand that made us is Divine,’ ” 


would be blotted out to sing and shine no more. 

And when we look out through the telescope upon the count- 
less worlds and systems of worlds that roll onward in their appoint- 
ed spheres through the boundless realms of space, we are profound- 
ly impressed with the fact that they are one and all but the com- 
ponent parts of that “stupendous whole’ which we call the 
Universe. Destroy the unity that pervades alike each and all of 
these revolving and onmoving worlds, and systems of worlds, with 
its all-controlling power, and world would dash against world, sun 
against sun, system against system, until the very heavens would 
be blotted out, the Universe itself be destroyed, and Chaos with its 
dark and leaden scepter would reign supreme throughout all 
space. 

Not only does unity pervade the universe of created things 
from the mightiest sun in the heavens down to the tiniest flower 
on earth, it is also one of the grand characteristics of the Deity, 
the Source, the Ruler, and the Disposer of all things, the sole 
Monarch of the Universe. ‘Hear O Israel; The Lord our God is 
one Lord.” “Know therefore this day, and consider it in thy 
heart, that the Lord He is God in Heaven above, and upon the 
earth beneath: there is none else.” “There is one God and one 
Mediator between God and man.” There is, then, One Deity or 
Divine Nature, one angelic or ministering nature, and one hu- 
manity or human nature. So teaches the Bible, itself a grand 
unit, the BooK of books, as well as a bo00k of books. 

Man as originally created was in perfect harmony with God 
and Nature, and the different departments of his own compound 
being were all in harmony with each other. Thus in unity with 
his Creator, and in harmony with all his environments, it was his 
highest happiness to walk in the light of his Father’s counsel, 
and live in the enjoyment of his Father’s love. And had man 
not fallen under the dominion of sin, the race would ever have re- 
mained one harmonious and happy family, undivided and indivisi- 
ble, ever serving their Creator and Preserver with-one mind and 
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heart, ever advancing toward the full realization of that glorious 
destiny for which the race was created, and is still preserved. But 
sin entered, alienated man from God, separated him from the en- 
joyment of God’s favor, drove him out from his Eden home, sub- 
jected him both to physical and spiritual death, and exposed him 
to death eternal. United to God, man lived, and would have lived 
forever, fulfilling the great end of his being, Separated from God, 
man died, and must forever die, unless re-united to God and re- 
stored to the enjoyment of His favor. Hence the great design of 
the Scheme of Redemption is to recover the sons and daughters of 
men from their lost and ruined condition, re-unite them to their 
loving Father, restore them to the enjoyment of His favor, con- 
stitute them sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty in a higher 
sense than they were by creation, and make them heirs to a richer 
inheritance than the Paradise they lost by Adam’s transgression. 

Not only did sin separate man from God, and thus involve 
him in ruin; it also divided the race, alienating men from one 
another, generating hatred, strife and contention, enkindling wars, 
and staining the earth with the blood of her own children. Hence 
the scheme of love and mercy revealed in the Bible, in bringing 
the children of men back to God, establishes a divine unity among 
themselves, makes them members of the same body, gives them a 
common interest in all spiritual blessings, requires of them the 
same life, implants within them the same living and soul-cheering 
hope, and secures to them the same “inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Sin is inherently a divisive, and therefore a destructive power. 
The Gospel which is simply a manifestation or putting forth of 
God’s love and mercy, is a uniting, and therefore, a life-giving, 
life-preserving, and life-developing power. In unity, we live and 
prosper; in disunity, we languish and die. This is exemplified 
with striking force in man’s physical life and death, So long as 


all the parts of his complex organization act in unison, each per- 


forming all its functions, so long he lives, but whenever a sepa- 
ration or dissolution of these parts takes place, then he dies. The 
same is true of the body politic, indeed, of all organizations, 
whether social, political, or religious. 

All these facts, exhibited on a scale so grand, prepare us to 
appreciate the teaching of the Savior with reference to the abso- 
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lute importance of unity in His own work and kingdom, and also 
to feel the force, and imbibe the spirit, of that fervent prayer for 
the unity, or oveness, of all who should ever believe on Him 
through the testimony of the apostles. 

When scoffing Pharisees attempted to account for the well- 
known and admitted power of Jesus over demons, by saying, “He 
hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of the demons, casteth He out 
demons.” He answered them by saying, “How can Satan cast 
out Satan? And if a kingdom be divided against itself, that 
kingdom cannot stand. And if a house be divided against itself, 
that house can not stand. And if Satan rise up against Satan, 
and be divided, he can not stand, but hath an end.”” Mark 3:22-26. 
In Matthew’s report, Jesus also says, “Every kingdom divided 
against itself, is brought to desolation,” clearly implying that if 
His kingdom should become divided against itself, and remain 
so, it would certainly be brought to desolation. He then adds, 
“But if I cast out demons by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you.’ This shows that the Father and the 
Spirit were united with Him in the work which He was then do- 
ing on the earth. It was also both the duty and the privilege of 
all who heard Him, and were willing to be led by the truth, to 
co-operate with Him in this work, so deeply fraught with bless- 
ings to themselves, to their contemporaries, and to the genera- 
tions yet to come. This is evident from the additional statement, 
“He that is not vith me is against me, and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad.” See Matt. 12:25-30. 

It is, howevex, in the Savior’s last prayer for His disciples, that 
the superlative and indispensable importance of unity is presented 
in the clearest light, and in the most touching manner. The 
hour of His suffering was at hand, that hour for which above all 
other He had come into the world. Instigated by Satanic malice, 
both the priests and the people had determined to put Him to 
death at all hazards, and were hurrying onward through this un- 
paralleled crime to their own fearful doom. The gloom of Geth- 
semane was already beginning to thicken around Him, and its in- 
expressible agony to press upon His heart. The reckless traitor 
had gone forth with tell purpose to close the bargain that was to 
deliver the spotless Lamb of God into the hands of wicked and 
lawless men. All had fled save the little faithful band of eleven 
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who still hung trembling on His words, yet with a strange fore- 
boding in their hearts. Darkness was all around; and the silence 
unbroken, save by the distant sound of hurrying feet and gathering 
bands. Angels with folded wings and veiled faces were hovering 
o’er the scene, filled with wonder and awe at the strange tragedy 
then enacting on the earth, and in the city of God. And now the 
Man of Sorrows, lifting His eyes to that Heaven whence he came, 
pours out the fulness of His almost breaking heart in prayer to 
the Father whose will He has come to do. 

He prays first for Himself, that as His hour had now come, 
He might be re-invested with the glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was. Then He prays for the sorrowing 
and helpless ones who still clung to Him as their last and only 
hope, that the Father would keep them from the evil of the world. 
Then looking on down through the ages, and embracing all the 
SAVED in one fervent petition, He says, ‘Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for all them also who shall believe on me through their 
word; that they may all be One, as thou, Father, art in me, and [ 
in thee, that they also may be in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” And then including those who had fol- 
lowed Him through His ministry of sorrow on earth with all those 
who should afterwards believe on Him, He continues, “And the 
glory which thou givest me, I have given them; that they may be 
OnE, even as we are OnE; I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in ONE; and that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” 
John 17:20-24. 

In view of this prayer and the previous teaching of the Savior, 
how can any one who has any respect for His authority, any love 
for the Church, any desire for the conversion of the world, enter- 
tain, even for a moment, the thought that the exalted Savior can 
ever look with any degree of allowance on strife and contention 
among His own followers, or on division in that kingdom which 
He has established on His own Divine Person and work, and ce- 
mented with His own sacrificial blood, as the last hope and only 
refuge of a perishing world. 

This unity for which Jesus so fervently prayed in the hour of 
deepest trial, was for many years most beautifully exemplified in 
the history of the church at Jerusalem, the model church and the 
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“mother of us all”; and the happy results which followed so long 
as this unity was preserved, manifest its divine power, and vindi- 
cate the wisdom of Jesus in assigning to it so prominent a place 
among the means chosen for the conversion of the. world. 

Of the three thousand who were added to the Lord and to one 
another on the day of pentecost, it is said that “they continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking 
of bread and the prayers.” This faithful observance of all that 
the Lord had commanded, preserving the unity of the Church both 
in faith and worship, brought increasing joy into their own hearts, 
and gave them great power with all the people. Hence ‘Sear 
came upon every soul, and many wonders and signs were done by 
the apostles.” Again we read, “And day by day, continuing stead- 
fastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, 
they did take their food with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God, and having favor with all the people.” Ina few 
days their number was increased to five thousand; and then we 
read that “the multitude of them that believed were of ove mind 
and ove soul: and not one of them said that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they had all things common. 
And with great power gave the apostles their witness of the res- 
urrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them all,” 
Aithough the apostles were inspired, and endowed with other 
supernatural gifts; yet this unity of heart and life on the part of 
so great a multitude of believers, increased even their power and 
usefulness among the people, inducing them to receive with more 
readiness of mind the word of salvation. 

The fearful sentence that was executed on Ananias and Sap- 
phira for their presumptuous sin, knit the Church more closely 
together, and filled the hearts of the people with the deepest awe. 
“Great fear came upon the whole Church, and upon all that heard 
these things. And by the hands of the apostles were many signs 
and wonders wrought among the people; and they were all with 
one accord in Solomon's porch. But of the rest durst no man 
join himself unto them; howbeit the people magnified them; and 
believers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of 
men and women.” Thus this unifying and saving work went on, 
bringing the people to the Lord, and uniting them together by the 
bonds of brotherly love into one happy family. 
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The peace and harmony of this Christian family was disturb- 
ed for a short time by a jealousy that arose among the Grecian 
Jews against the Hebrews, on account of the daily ministration to 
the poor and destitute. But this matter was soon settled by the 
apostles to the satisfaction of both parties, thus preserving the 
unity of the Church, nipping the spirit of faction in the bud, and 
manifesting the power of Christian love. This restoration of har- 
mony to the Church gave to the cause a new and mighty impulse; 
for we read that “the word of God increased, and the number of 
the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem exceedingly, and a great com- 
pany of the priests were obedient to the faith.” Jerusalem at 
once became the great radiating center of (tospel light and power, 
the Word of Salvation went forth throughout Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, churches were planted in many places, and the disciples 
everywhere “walking in the fear of the Lord and the comfort of 
the Holy Spirit,” thus maintaining “the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace,” were enabled to greatly increase their number. 

Il. Zhe Sinfulness of Division, The unparalleled spread of 
the Gospel during the Apostolic age was due in no small degree to 
the unity which was maintained to so great an extent by all the 
churches planted and trained by the apostles and their co-labor- 


ers. The great enemy, however, was by no means idle; and the 


seeds of division and death were implanted in many of these 
churches before the apostles themselves passed away. Of this in- 
cipient work of destruction, these faithful and watchful shepherds 
were fully advised; and to the end of their lives they labored with 
all their zeal, ability and inspired authority to cast out the evil 
spirit of faction in order to prevent the fatal effect of schism in 
the body of Christ. Hence in almost all their epistles, we find the 
most earnest appeals addressed to all the saints, urging them to 
the maintenance of faith and worship, of heart and life, which was 
so essential to their own happiness and the success of the Gospel; 
the most solemn warnings against strifes, contentions and divis- 
ions, as destructive of all their spiritual interests and hopes; and 
the most fearful denunciations of those restless and factious men 
who were always provoking strife, fomenting discord, and causing 
divisions in the churches. 

The first and most serious out-cropping of this divisive, here- 
tical, or sect-making spirit, of which we have any account, was 
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manifested in the church at Corinth. There had been, itis true, 
a murmuring of the Grecian Jews against the Hebrews at an early 
period in the history of the church at Jerusalem; there had been 
a serious discussion concerning the conduct of Peter at the house 
of Cornelius; there had been much disputation over the question, 
whether the law of Moses should be imposed on the Gentile be- 
lievers, or not; but all these matters had been satisfactorily ad- 
justed, for the time being at least, in the spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and brotherly love; and the unity of the churches had still 
been preserved. But at Corinth, in the absence of Paul, the in- 
fluence of Judaizing teachers on the one hand, and of Graeco- 
philosophizing teachers on the other, had rent the church into 
factions, engendering strife, producing divisions, perverting the 
ordinances of the Lord’s house, and relaxing the discipline of the 
church. It was for the purpose of quelling these factions, allay- 
ing all strife, healing all schisms, correcting the abuses of the 
worship, and enforcing the proper discipline of the church, that 
the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians was written. 

After a brief, but most affectionate salutation, the apostle pro- 
ceeds at once to the consideration of the painful subject that was 
then pressing so heavily on his heart. “Now I beseech you, 
brethren, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; 
but that ye be perfected together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” Why this admonition addressed to a church of 
believers? The answer is at hand. “For it hath been signified 
unto me concerning you, my brethren, by them who are of the 
household of Chloe, that there are contentions among you” Con- 
cerning what could there be contentions in the Church of God at 
Corinth, a church planted by Paul and watered by Apollos? Lis- 
ten. “Now this I mean, that each one of you saith, I am of Paul; 
and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.” Here we 
have the very seed-bed of factions, and sects, and denominations; 
of contentions, divisions, and persecutions; and a prolific and per- 
nicious seed-bed hath it been indeed, 

How does the apostle deal with this sad state of affairs? 
Hear his burning words. “Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified 
for you? or were you baptized into the name of Paul.” These, 
though questions in form, are rhetorical affirmations in fact, assert- 
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ing in the most positive manner that Christ is #ot divided, that 
Paul was vof crucified for them, and that they were oz baptized 
into the name of Paul. In these facts we have an unanswerable 
argument against all sects or factions in the Church, or body of 
Christ, and in favor of that unity, or oneness, for which Jesus 
prayed, and to the preservation of which the Corinthians are here 
so earnestly exhorted. As Christ is one and indivisible, so all His 
disciples, as the Church or body of which He is the Head, should 
be, one and indivisible; and this, which is true of the Church as a 
whole, should be true of every local church, as for instance the 
church at Corinth. And as the disciples of Jesus were not bap- 
tized into the name of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, they should 
not call themselves Paulites, or Apollosites, or Cephasites; but 
should ever protest against the application to themselves by oth- 
ers of such divisive and sect-making names. 

[t was in view of this partisan spirit, and of the factions 
arising therefrom, that Paul thanked God that he had baptized so 
few of them, Zest any man should say that he had baptized inte his 
own name, and was thus building up a party of Paulites; and not 
because baptism, in his own estimation, was of little importance, 
and might be neglected or rejected with impunity. How strange 
that men in this or any other case, will overlook, or set aside the 
reason that ¢s given, and imagine one that is of given. nd when 
Paul adds, “For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 


Gospel,” he does not detract in the least from the importance of 


baptism in its proper place. Much less does he release men from 
the obligation to be baptized, when they hear and believe the Gos- 
pel; for this obligation was irrevocably established by the Lord 
Himself, when He gave to the apostles their world-wide commis- 
sion. Paul was speaking simply of the personal act of administer- 
ing baptism, as the context clearly shows, which any of his assis- 
tants, such as Silas, Timothy, and Titus, could do as well as he, 
while he could thus devote all his time and attention to preaching 
and teaching. All the members of the church at Corinth had 
been baptized; for Luke says, “Many of the Corinthians hearing, 
believed and were baptized.” While it was the main duty of Paul 
to preach, assiguing the work of baptizing to others; yet when it 
was necessary, he did baptize with his own hands, as in the case 
of Crispus and Gaius, the household of Stephanas, and perhaps of 
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others. It isa significant fact that there were no unbaptized 
members in any of the apostolic churches. 

It is clearly implied in the use which:the apostle makes of 
this matter, that all the disciples of Jesus should take, and wear, 
and honor the name of Him into whose name they were baptized; 
and that they should not take, nor should they consent to wear, 
the name of any one else, however great or good he may have 
been. Why take the name of one of the Lord’s servants, when it 
is our high and holy privilege to wear the name of the Lord Him- 
self. To take and wear and glory in the name of Paul, or Apol- 
los, or Cephas, of Luther or Calvin, of Wesley or Campbell, and to 
divide the people of God, and alienate them one from another, by 
this factious and heretical course, is not only to dishonor the Lord 
Jesus Christ who was crucified for us, and into whose name we 
were baptized, but also to do injustice to the memory of those 
great and good men who labored to turn men to Christ, not to 
themselves. 

In this chapter, Paul adduces the stnife,then prevailing among 
them, as an evidence of their carnality. They were thus falling 
again under the dominion of the flesh, and walking as men of the 
world. “For whereas there is jealousy and strife among you, are 
ye not carnal, and walk after the manner of men? For when one 
saith, I am of Paul; and another, [ am of Apollos; are ye not 
men?” Then to set the whole matter before them in its true 
light, he shows them the relation that all true and faithful minis- 
ters sustain to the Lord, to the churches, and to each other; also, 
the relation which the churches themselves sustain to the 
Lord. “What then is Apollos, and what is Paul? Minis- 
ters”—and ministers only—“through whom ye believed; and each 
as the Lord gave to him. I planted, Apollos watered; but God 
gave the increase. So then neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. Now 
he that planteth, and he that watereth, are ove; but each shall re- 
ceive his own reward according to his own labor. For we are 
God's fellow-workers; ye are God’s husbandry, God’s building.” 

In relation to God then, all preachers, whether apostles, elders, 
or evangelists, are simply servants, doing the Lord’s work as the 
Lord gives ability, and opportunity to each. In relation to the 
churches, they are simply ministers through whose testimony the 
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members were enabled to believe. In relation to each other, they 
are simply co-laborers in the same field, one planting, another 
watering, yet all with one and the same purpose for the accom- 
plishment of one and the same object—the increase of the body. 
In relation both to the Lord and the apostles with all other min- 
isters, each church is God’s husbandry, or to change the figure, 
God’s building. 

Thus we have the unity of the whole body clearly, beautifully, 
and forcibly presented—all the members together co-work- 
ing with God and one another in the same field, sowing the seed 
that is to bring forth fruit unto eternal life; all working together 
on the same divine foundation, erecting and adorning the same 
building—a spiritual house composed of living stones, and builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit. In the 
conclusion of this part of the subject, the apostle breaks forth into 
the following rhapsody: ‘For all things are yours; whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God's.” How grand and glorious is this divine unity 
which thus brings together and cements into one harmonious and 
happy family, men and women of every race and condition, binds 
them all to God through Christ, bestows upon them the most 
abundant blessings through life, gives them comfort and hope in 
death, and prepares them for the endless enjoyments of the life to 
come! In this blessed unity, there is life, and help, and hope, and 
comfort; but apart from this gracious unity, there can be but 
darkness, fear and death. Whatever destroys or mars this divine 
unity, is destructive of the highest interests of man, both for time 
and for eternity. 

Many other passages in the apostolic writings present the 
sinfulness of division in a fearful light. In Rom. 16:17,18, Paul 
says, ‘Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them who are causing 
the divisions and occasions of stumbling contrary to the doctrine 
which ye learned; and turn away from them. For they that are 
such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly; and by 
their smooth and fair speech they beguile the hearts of the inno- 
cent.” No other cause has afforded more “occasions of stumbling” 
than the divisions among Christian people, which have prevailed 
for so many ages. 
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In I. Cor. 12:24, 25, as an explanation of what he had just 
said concerning the one body” and its “members,” or constituent 
parts, the apostle adds, “But God tempered the body together, 
giving more abundant honor to that part which lacked; that there 
should be no schism in the body; but that the members should have 
the same care one for another.” All the disciples of Jesus, in a 
word all the saved, within the limits ot the city of Corinth, con- 
stituted the “one body,” or “church of God” at Corinth in which 
there was to be no schism or division, oneness of mind and heart, 
unity of faith and worship prevailing. Is there now a city on 
earth in which all the disciples of Jesus—all the saved—constitute 
the one church or body of Christ in that city, all co-operating in 
the work of the Lord, all having the same care one for another? 
Tf not, then in all such places there has been, and is now, schism 
in the body, and the apostolic unity does not prevail. 

In Gal. 5:20, “factions,” “divisions,” and “heresies,” or “par- 
ties” as in the margin, are placed among the works of the flesh, 
concerning which the apostle forewarns them time and again, 
“That they who practice such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God.” Factions, divisions, and parties, are therefore, sin- 
ful in no small degree, or they could not have been put by the 
apostle into such a category. 

In II. Peter, 2:1,2, we have a warning of fearful import 
against false teachers, or sect-makers. “But there arose false 
prophets also among the people, as among you also there shall be 
false teachers who shall privily bring in destructive heresies, deny- 
ing eyen the Master that bought them, bringing upon themselves 
swift destruction. And many shall follow their lascivious doings; 
by reason of whom the way of truth shall be evil spoken of.” The 
marginal reading for “destructive heresies” is ‘sects of perdition.” 

In Titus 3:10, 11, we have this positive injunction, “A man 
that is heretical after a first and second admonition refuse; know- 
ing that such a one is perverted, and sinneth, being self-condemn- 
ed.” The margin gives: “factions” for “heretical.” These two 
passages, this from Titus and the preceding one from II. Peter, 
show the Scriptural import of the terms, eresy and heretical. 
In the New Testament, Zeresies are not errors in doctrine in the 
theological sense of the term, but sects or factions rending the 

ehurch or body of Christ at any place; and a 4eretic is not one 
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who is unsound in the faith according to some system of theolog- 
ical dogmas, or denominational tenets, but a _factionist who is la- 
boring to build up and lead off a party. The intimate relation 
between heresies and schisms is shown at I. Cor. 12:18, 19, where 
Paul says, “For first of all when ye come together in the church, 
I hear that dvistons exist among you, and I partly believe it. 
For there must be also Zerestes among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among you.” In the margin we 
haye “schisms” for “divisions,” and “factions” for “heresies.” In 
the New Testament import of these terms. a eresy is a sect or 
faction that produces schisms in the church at any place; and a 
heretic is simply a factionist or sect-maker, 

Brief as is the epistle of Jude, no less than five of its twenty- 
five verses, 17-21, are devoted to a solemn warning against fac- 
tionists. “But ye, beloved, remember ye the words which have 
been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ; how 
that they said to you, In the last time there shall be mockers, 
walking after their own ungodly lusts. These are ‘hey who make 
separations, sensual, having not the Spirit. But ye, beloved, 
building up yourselves on your most holy faith, praying in the 
Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” “Sensual,” 
that is psychica/, following the reasoning of their own minds, and 
the conjectures of human philosophy, rather than the sure light 


of Revealed Truth. So fundamental was the importance of unity, 


so exceeding the sinfulness ot factions and divisions, so great the 
danger of falling into this snare of the Evil One, that this matter 
was always pressing on the minds and hearts of the apostles; hence 
the many and frequent words of warning to which Jude refers 
with such deep concern for the spiritual interests of the Church. 
In the light of all these facts, the sinfulness of sects and fac- 
tions and divisions among the people of God, can not be exagger- 
ated. No other evil so dwarfs the Christian character. No other 
chilling trost so-blights the fruits of love and joy, of peace and 
harmony. No other plague-spot so mars the beauty of the fair 
Spouse of Christ. No other obstacle so hinders the universal 
spread of the Gospel. 
That which would rend the Body of Christ into hostile and 
rarring factions, that which would prevent the conversion of the 
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world and perpetuate forever the reign of sin, that which would 
desolate the kingdom of God on earth, and thus destroy the last 
and only refuge of perishing humanity, all of which faction, di- 
vision, disunity, would do if universally prevalent, must be sin- 
ful in the extreme, sinful beyond the power of human expression 
or human thought. 

III. Zhe Nature of the Unity Reguired. In order to the 
full realization of this unity which is so essential to the well being 
of the Church, a clear understanding both of what it is, and what 
it is not, is of the first importance. Without a clear conception 
of what it is, we can not wisely select and properly use the means 
necessary to its attainment. Without a clear conception of what 
it is not, we are liable to be imposed upon by things that have the 
semblance of unity without the reality. There may be a false, as 
well as a true unity. Things may be substituted for this unity 
that do not by any means meet the requirements of the case. 
Things essential to unity may be set aside, while things not essen- 
tial to unity may be observed and required. This we will attempt 
to illustrate. 

The mere agreement to disagree, which is so popular in many 
quarters, does not constitute unity at all. Although such an 
agreement in religious matters may be better than a state of open 
and bitter warfare; yet it is not even the shadow of the unity that 
is required by Jesus and the apostles. How often is it the ease 
that after an agreement to disagree, the hostilities are none the 
less real than before. The only difference is that the warfare is 
now covert instead cf open, which is all the worse for anything like 
unity. Such a state of affairs is a deceptive counterfeit’ even of 
union in its lowest sense, to say nothing of unity in its Serip- 
tural sense. Nor does unity consist in a cessation of hostilities 
for the time being, and a combined effort in a so-called union 
meeting for the conversion of sinners, resulting finally in a scram- 
ble and quarrel over the division of the spoils, and a more embit- 
tered warfare than before. This is a shameful mockery of all 
Scriptural unity. The cordial acceptance of the same theological 
system, or the hearty acknowledgement of the same ecclesiastical 
authority, is something entirely different from the unity incul- 
cated by the apostles, and exemplified by the churches in the 
days of their greatest purity and power. The New Testament 
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knows nothing whatever of theological systems, of ecclesias- 
tical authority, or of denominational usages. Theological sys- 
tems were formulated, denominations were founded, and ec- 
clesiastical courts were established, long after the last of 
the apostles was laid away to rest. If all Christendom 
should subscribe to the same articles of faith or theological dog- 
mas, whether formulated at Rome, Constantinople, Geneva, or 
Westminster, acknowledge the authority of the same Council, 
Synod, or Assembly, or bow submissively to all the decrees of the 
Vatican, it would, in each case, fall very far short of that sublime 
and gracious unity for which Jesus prayed, and the apostles la- 
bored. 

Whife the terms, «éon and unity, are often used interchange- 
ably, and properly so, they do not always imply the same thing. 
Union is neither so definite, nor so expressive as unity. Unity is 
oneness, always and everywhere; and it is a fact of much signifi- 
cance that this simple unequivocal term is the one chosen by the 
Holy Spirit to express this grand characteristic of the Church. 
Union may involve unity, or it may not, according to circumstan- 
ces. In as much then as the term union has various senses, the 
use of it in any given case may be equivocal, and to that extent 
misleading. There may be many unions, formed for various pure 
poses, iu which there is no real unity. Unions are often based 
on a compromise of conflicting claims, if not of conflicting inter- 
ests; but unity does not, and can not exist under such circumstan- 
ces. Especially is this true of the Church as the body of Christ. 
[ts claims and interests, its requirements and promises, its faith 
and worship, its aims and efforts, its blessings and hopes, are all 
the same to each and every one of its members or parts, in all 
lands, and through all ages. 

The union or confederation of States, of which the political 
world affords so many examples, does not by any means represent 
the unity of the Church as set forth in the New ‘Testament. In 
the Church, as founded by Jesus, and built up by the apostles, 
there are no separate and distinct divisions, corresponding to dif- 
ferent States with their different governments independent of each 
other, having separate and often conflicting claims and interests. 
It is true that this is, to a great extent, the condition of Christen- 
dom at the present day, and has been for ages; but then it can 
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not be denied that this very condition of Christendom is the direct 
result of numerous and successive schisms in the body of Christ. 
{t is this unhappy condition of Christendom that calls so loudly 
for correction; for Christendom has lost the apostolic unity of the 
Church. Had the original unity of the Church been preserved, 
the condition of Christendom would have been far different from 
what it now is, or has been for at least fifteen hundred years. 

It is freely granted, however, that the members of Christ’s 
body constituting the Church as a whole, were, and must ever 
be, collected into local churches at various places, each local 
church having its own members, its own organization, its own 
ministry, its own discipline, and its own field of labor; yet, if 
builded together according to the New Testament model and au- 
thority, each of these local churches will be an exact copy of every 
other local church, according to the degree of its development. 
As the Church of God was not fashioned according to the model 
of worldly governments, comparisons drawn from the latter to il- 
lustrate the former may be fallacious and delusive. Certain fea- 
tures of the one, may aptly illustrate certain features ot the other; 
and whenever the Savior or the apostles have instituted compari- 
sons, we may safely use the same, provided we do not press them 
beyond the point which they were intended to illustrate. We 
should be very cautious, however, in instituting comparisons of 
our own, and should always base them on a real and not a ficti- 
tious resemblance. 

The Christian life is often represented as a warfare, Jesus is 
called “the Captain of our salvation,” and every follower of Jesus 
is truly “a soldier of the Cross,” fighting the good fight of faith; 
yet the organization of an army with its companies, regiments, 
brigades, and divisions, under their Captains, Colonels, Brigadier 
Generals, and Major Generals, with their respective flags, colors, 
standards, and other paraphernalia of war, does not, from any 
Scriptural point of view, represent the «#7ty of the Church as the 


body of Christ. While the Church as a whole, may be truly rep- 
resented as the grand army of the faithful, with Jesus as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, here the comparison ends, and to press it beyond 
the simple facts presented in the Scriptures is to pervert it, and to 
open the way for all sorts of fanciful conceits. In the grand army 
of the faithful, there are no divisions corresponding to the divis- 
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ions of a military organization, no flags or colors distinguishing 
the troops of one State from those of another; and under C hrist 
there are no officers of various ranks corresponding to those that 
lead the hostile hosts of earth. The only organization known to 
the New Testament belongs to the local churches; and for each 
of these the same organization is provided, of each of these the 
same services are reqnired, and to each of these, when fully organ- 
ized, the same ministers or servants belong. It is the denomina- 
tional, divided, unscriptural, and unauthorized condition of God’s 
people, and this only, that affords any ground for such compari- 
sons. Even from this stand point the figure refuses to serve those 
who would use it; for an army with its various divisions and com- 
plex organization, rallying under the same banner, following the 
same leader, and fighting the same enemy, is very far from pre- 
senting a correct representation of the present divided and distract- 
ed state of Christendom. Too often is it the case, that the sects, 
parties, and denominations into which Christendom is so unscrip- 
turally divided, are comparable rather to hostile armies waging a 
bitter war against each other, than to divisions of the same army 
fighting acommon enemy. So this popular comparison utterly 
breaks down when applied to the Church, viewed either from a 
New Testament stand point, or to the present divided and unscrip- 
tural state of Christendom. As all such comparisons are based on 
erroneous conceptions of the Church itself, they are fallacious and 
deceptive in the extreme. Indeed the union or consolidation of 
all sects and denominations into one vast ecclesiastical hierarchy 
would be any thing else rather than the restoration of the lost 
unity of the Church. Such a union or consolidation would sim- 
ply form one monster sect, establish such a despotism as was at- 
tempted in the dark ages, and invest the Man of Sin with a wider 
and greater power than ever yet possessed. 


In order to the attainment and enjoyment of Scriptural uni- 
ty, the broad distinction between ath and opinion must be fully 


recognized, and constantly borne in mind. Faith belongs to the 
domain of testimony, clear, pointed, valid testimony that produces 
full assurance of mind or heart. Opinion belongs to the domain 
of hypothesis, or conjecture; and can never amount to more than 
a reasonable probability. That which is a matter of opinion, can 
not be a matter of faith, until, by valid testimony, it is lifted en- 
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tirely out of and above the region of conjecture, hypothesis, or 
mere probability. That which is a matter of faith, can not bea 
mere matter of opinion until the testimony that produced the as- 
surance of its truth or certainty, is invalidated or destroyed, and 
it is thus relegated to the domain of hypothesis or conjecture; and 
then it ceases to be a matter of faith. Faith and opinion occupy 
spheres entirely distinct from each other. Where the one begins, 
the other necessarily ends. 

It is a fact of prime importance that all things essential to 
the unity of the Church, are matters of faith, and not matters of 
opinion. The Bible does not deal in matters of opinion, but in mat- 
ters of fact and of faith. Its truths, its facts, its precepts,its promises, 
and its warnings, are all matters of faith and duty. Not one of 
them belongs to the domain of hypothesis or conjecture. Mere 
matters of opinion do not constitute any part of the Plan of Sal- 
vation, co not belong to the circle of Revealed Truth. The exis- 
tence of God, the sinfulness of man, the divinity of Jesus, the 
facts of His death, burial, resurrection, and exaltation; the estab- 
lishment of the Church, the forgiveness of sins, the comfort of the 
Holy Spirit, the Christian warfare, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the final awards of the Judgment Day, are all matters of 
faith, appealing to man’s heart and conscience and judgment, and 
presenting the great issue of Jite and death—eternal life and end- 
less death. We can not relegate these matters to the domain of 
conjecture, hypothesis, or mere probability; for concerning them 
all, we have testimony plain and pointed, and in the greatest 
abundance. This testimony we must of necessity either receive 
or reject; for the mere failure to receive, is a virtual rejection. 

The articles of faith, so called, the religious tenets, the theo- 
logical dogmas, the ecclesiastical decrees and decisions, that divide 
and alienate the disciples of Jesus, relate, to a great extent, to 
things that are mere matters of opinion, things that can never be 


settled, and which, if settled, would be of no avail to any mortal 
on earth. Unity in such things is neither desirable nor attaina- 
ble. Unity in such things would neither honor Christ, nor con- 
vert the world. Yet, toenforce unity in such things, many fires 
have been kindled, many chains hava been forged, many swords 
have been unsheathed, and much blood has been shed. Such ef- 
forts, however, have always failed, and will always fail. The pow- 
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ers of earth aud the underworld combined can never enforce such 
a false and pernicious unity, can never produce such an abject 
slavery of mind and heart, of thought and judgment. 

The unity for which Jesus prayed, and which the apostles 
labored so hard to preserve, is not, then, a mere agreement to dis- 
agree, not a denominational truce, not a consolidated écclesiastical 
hierarchy, not an agreement in speculative opinions, or theological 
dogmas,—for the New Testament knows nothing of any of these 
things,——but a unity of faith and worship, a unity of heart and 
life, a unity of hope and joy, a unity of local church organization, 
discipline and work, a unity in preaching the Gospel in all its ful- 
ness, and nothing else, for the conversion of sinners, and a unity 
in observing all thing which the Lord commanded, in order to the 
edification of the saints. Asset forth in the prayer of the Savior, 
it is oneness of nature, oneness of character, and oneness of pur- 
pose. As exemplified in the apostolic churches, it is oneness of 
component parts, oneness of aim, of effort and of enjoyment. It is 
similar in kind to the unity that exists between the Father and 
the Son in the great work.of redemption. “That they may all be 
one; even as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they may 
be in us.” Again, “That they may be one, even as weare one;1 in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one.” This 
embraces all the Saved in their personal relation to the Father 
and the Son, and to each other; and it is in this personal relation 
that they collectively constitute the Church which is the body of 
Christ. 

This unity was enjoyed and maintained in the church at Je- 
rusalem by a steadfast continuance in the apostles’ teaching, in 
the breaking of the loaf, in the fellowship, and in the prayers. 
This so knit their souls together, that in view of the emergency 
of the times they held all things in common, those who had pos- 
sessions selling all their goods, and distributing to the necessities 
of the destitute. To hush the jarring discords, heal the wounds 
already made, and restore the harmony that had been so rudely 
disturbed at Corinth, it was only necessary for all the brethren to 
speak the same thing, to be perfectly joined together in the same 
judgment, and to have the same care one for another. Let every lo- 
cal church fashion itself in all respects after the churches planted 
and trained by the apostles, keeping the ordinances as they heft 
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them, and having the Gospel preached to sinners as they had it 
preached; and the grand work of restoring the long-lost unity of 
the Church will soon be accomplished. For as schism began in 
the local churches, and could not begin elsewhere; so the restora- 
tion of unity must begin in the local churches, and can not begin 
elsewhere. 

This is all the unity that is desirable, or attainable. All men 
can never be persuaded to accept the same theological dogmas,can 
never be forced to submit to the same ecclesiastical authority, can 
never be induced to unite in the same great sect or denomination; 
but all who desire to be saved, and are willing to be saved in ac- 
cordance with God’s revealed will, can believe the same divinely 
revealed truths, can accept the same divinely attested facts, can 
obey the same authoritative precepts, can enjoy the same gracious 
promises, can heed the same merciful warnings, can engage trom 
the heart in the same divinely ordained worship, and can, by the 
promised help of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, cultivate and 
develop the same pure and holy character, and thus, by a patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality, 
in order to the attainment and enjoyment of eternal life. 

This is the unity that will bless the Church, convert the 
world, honor Jesus, and glorify God. For this unity we plead, 
for this unity we labor, for this unity we pray, for this unity we 
patiently wait and confidently look; for the prayer of the Savior 
will assuredly be answered, and this unity must come and prevail 
over all the earth. 

As this divine unity prevails, to the same extent all schisms 
in the Body of Christ will be healed, all factions in the Church 
will be quelled, all jars and discords will be hushed, all human 
creeds and human confessions of faith, and human bonds of union 
and communion will be laid aside and used no more, all party 
names will be dropped and forgotten, sects will die and be buried 
to rise no more, ecclesiastical organizations will decay and fall to 
pieces, the Lordship of Jesus and the authority of the Holy Scrip- 


tures will be recognized as supreme over all, not only in theory 


but also in practice, the Church will stand forth in all her beauty 
and purity and loveliness, as a bride adorned for her husband, and 
the world will be prepared for the dawning glories ot the Millen- 
nial Age. B. F. Mantre. 
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CasKEY’s Book. Ax Autobiography of Thomas W. Caskey, 
and a selection of his Lectures, Arranged and Edited by Chap- 
lain G. C. Mullins, U.S. A. Published by John Burns Publish- 
ing Co., St. Louis, 1884. 

This is a neat volume of 340 pages, cloth binding, and steel 
Portrait, to be had from the publisher, post-paid, for $1.50. 

Thomas W. Caskey is one of the pioneer evangelists of the re- 
ligious reformatory movement of the 19th century. The basic 
thought of that movement was the appeal to return to apostolic 
doctrine and practices—to take the Bible, as written by inspiration, 
without addition or subtraction or change, as the sole rule of faith 
and practice. Being actuated by this sentiment, we naturally find 
in his life much that reminds us of New Testament evangelists, 
and a religious speech remarkably pure considering the jargon to 
which he had been accustomed. He preached because he felt that 
it was his duty to preach, not as a means of livelihood, but from 
love to God and his fellow-men. He sought no pleasant and pro- 


fitable “pastorate,” but went forth unsent and unpaid except by 


the (treat Head of the Church, to find sinners so as to tell them 
the gospel and to lead them to the cross. He was abundantly 
blessed in his labors, as every evangelist will be who labored as 
he did, for it is God’s plan to Christianize the world. 

A man who will do this isa Christian hero and will wear 
acrown. Such a man has a nobleness of character that will merit 
and win respect. All praise to such unselfish spirits, and may their 
mantles fall upon worthy successors. Elisha took up the sheep skin 
mantle that Elijah dropped when his work was done, and continu- 
ed to do the unrewarded work of a prophetic teacher, and did not 
seek the otium cum dignitate incident to founding a “school of 
prophets.” 

He has faults of conduct, as all men have, and may err in 
some of his teaching, as all men do, but taken all in all, he isa 
grand and good man. 

The book is interesting and instructive. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1885. Please read the Announcement of 
this magazine for 1885, on the 3rd and 4th pages of the cover. 
Please give it your co-operation and support. 

If you wish to be a subscriber for 1885, oblige the Editor by 
notifying him early in December. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


THe CuristrAN PusiisHinc Company, 9737 Pine St., 
St, Louis, Mo., has in press, a Commentary on the International. 
Series of Sunday School Lessons for 1885, prepared by Dr. E. W. 
Herndon, similar to the volume of 1884, except that the nutes 
will be fuller. 

The success of the volume of 1884 induced the author and 
publishers to continue the work for 1885. It is an invaluable 
help to teachers and advanced pupils. 

Superintendents should present the matter to their schools 
and send in their orders as early as possible. 
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